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A  'NfeW  CHURCH  IN  A  NEW  UNIVERSE. 


Instead  of  looking  backward  to-day,  and  bringing  you  the 
fragrance  of  country  blossoms  or  salt  mists  wind-blown  from 
the  white  crests  of  curling  waves,  it  seems  to  me  more  fitting 
that  we  should  look  forward.  Vacation  is  behind  us.  I  trust 
we  are  all  stronger  for  our  rest,  and  have  found  it  true  recre- 
ation. If  so,  we  are  ready  to  look  another  year  in  the  face 
and  to  grapple  with  its  problems.  We  are  members  of  fami- 
lies, we  are  business  men,  we  are  citizens.  But  to-day  and 
here  we  will  remember  that  we  are  a  church.  As  such,  what 
question  can  more  fitly  engage  us,  at  the  outset,  than  this, — 
What  is  the  work  and  what  the  tnethod  of  a  true  Church  of 
God  in  the  present  age  and  condition  of  the  world  i 

Our  present  business,  then,  is  to  consider  the  work  of  a 
true  Church.  What  else  can  that  possibly  be  but  to  aid  man 
in  working  out  and  achieving  his  true  destiny  t  But  man's 
true  destiny, —  what  is  that  t  They  are  noble  words.  What 
precisely  do  we  mean  by  them  ?  Let  us  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  old  catechism.  It  opens  with  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? "  The  reply  you  will  remem- 
ber,— "  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  But  how 
glorify  God,  and  how  enjoy  him  ?  Since  we  can  add  nothing 
to  a  greatness  and  glory  that  are  already  infinite,  to  glorify 
God  can  only  mean  to  discover  and  recognize  his  glory.  And 
since  in  this  world — whatever  may  be  true  of  any  other — we 
can  only  recognize  God  in  his  works,  to  glorify  him  must 
mean  to  discover  his  laws,  to  see  their  worth,  their  beauty, 
and  their  goodness,  and  so  learn  lovingly  to  obey  them.  To 
know  and  obey  his  laws, —  in  our  own  natures,  and  in  the  uni- 
verse about  us, —  this  is  the  condition  of  our  progress  and 


happiness.     So  to  glorify  him,  then,  is  to  enjoy  him,  now  and 
forever,  in  this  world,  in  all  worlds. 

Let  us  then  translate  the  theological  language  of  the  cate- 
chism into  our  ordinary  speech.  If  the  Church  is  of  use  only 
as  it  helps  on  "  the  chief  end  of  man,"  we  are  safe  in  putting 
our  definition  into  the  following  language  :  The  work  of  a 
true  Church  is  to  develops  educate^  and  direct  the  religious  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  to  the  end  that  his  highest  welfare  and 
happiness  may  be  attained.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  God  be 
glorified  and  man  enjoy  him. 

But,  when  a  man  has  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  there  still  re- 
mains for  him  to  settle  the  whole  practical  realization  of  his 
scheme.  How  will  he  go  .^  By  sail  or  steam  ?  If  by  steam, 
on  what  line,  Cunard  or  Inman?  On  what  steamer  and 
under  what  captain  ?  How  much  of  an  outfit  will  he  need  ? 
And  what  kind  of  outfit  ?  What  things  are  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  his  voyage  ?  And  what  shall  he  take  along  as  mere 
matters  of  comfort  and  convenience  ? 

Or,  when  a  general  determines  to  capture  a  certain  city, 
he  has  only  made  up  his  mind.  It  still  remains  for  him  to 
settle  upon  a  method  of  operation,  and  just  how  he  will  carry 
out  his  plans.  Shall  he  risk  a  sudden  attack,  and  carry  it  by 
storm  ?  Or  shall  he  besiege  it,  and  lay  out  a  regular  system 
of  slow  and  cautious  approaches  ?  How  many  men  and 
what  kind  of  armament  will  he  need  } 

We  have  decided  that  the  true  work  of  a  Church  is  to 
develop,  educate,  and  direct  the  religious  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  to  the  end  that  Ijis  highest  welfare  and  happiness 
may  be  attained.  We  are  to  journey  toward  the  highest  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
perfect  condition  of  humanity, —  in  this  world  or  another, — 
that  we  are  to  capture.  But  the  whole  great  question  still 
remains  for  settlement.  How?  By  what  means .^  What 
road  leads  to  man's  true  religious  development,  to  his  high- 
est welfare  and  happiness  ?  Shall  we  try  the  Catholic  ap- 
proach, or  the  Anglican,  or  the  Orthodox  Protestant,  or  the 
Unitarian } 
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I  must  tell  you  frankly,  friends,  that  I  am  no  partisan  of 
either  of  them.  What  we  are  after  is  the  attainment  of  the 
end, — man's  welfare  and  happiness.  I  believe  the  only  way 
is  for  us  to  find  the  laws,  i>.,  the  will  of  God,  as  written  in 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe  about  him,  and  faithfully 
and  humbly  to  obey  these  laws.  If  you  want  an  organ  that 
shall  give  forth  noble  music,  you  must  construct  it  carefully 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made;  and  then  you  must  play  it  according  to  the  change- 
less laws  of  musical  tones.  That  is,  discover  the  laws  of 
the  organ  and  obey  them.  That  is  just  what  and  just  all 
it  means. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Roman  or  the  An- 
glican or  the  Orthodox  Protestant  method  is  what  we  want ; 
and,  among  others,  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that 
each  of  them  is  hampered  by  assumed  infallible  creeds  and 
methods  that  stand  square  in  the  way  of  their  simply  and 
humbly  looking  for  God's  laws.  The  assumption  that  they 
have  them  already,  and  that  it  is  wicked  to  doubt  that  they 
have  them,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  search.  If  an  organ-builder  felt  sure  he  pos- 
sessed a  divinely  given  pattern  and  plan  of  an  organ,  that  it 
was  wicked  for  him  either  to  question  or  change,  of  course 
you  could  not  expect  him  to  adopt  any  improvement,  how- 
ever much  finer  music  it  might  promise  to  produce. 

I  said  I  was  not  a  partisan  even  of  Unitarianism.  If, 
when  I  am  done,  you  shall  still  think  I  have  preached  a  Uni- 
tarian sermon,  I  beg  you  to  notice  that  the  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Unitarianism  is  not  so  much  a  fixed  system  of  be- 
lief or  a  pretended  infallibility  as  it  is  a  method  of  religious 
study  and  life.  And  this  method  is  one  that  not  only  per- 
mits but  encourages  a  simple,  humble,  free  study  of  the 
laws  and  ways  of  God,  as  the  right  not  only,  but  the  first 
great  duty  of  man. 

The  way  to  discover  man's  highest  welfare  and  happiness, 
that  is  what  we  are  after.  If  we  only  had  an  infallible 
church  or  an  infallible  book  as  a  guide,  the  matter  would 


seem  comparatively  simple.  We  should  only  need  to  listen 
to  what  it  said,  proclaim  it  over  the  world,  and  persuade 
men  to  obey.  But  we  do  not  claim  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing either  the  one  or  the  other.  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  how  both  Rome  and  Orthodoxy  plume  themselves 
upon  their  claimed  superiority  over  us  by  virtue  of  their 
assumed  infallibilities ;  and  they  draw  pitiful  pictures  of  us 
wandering  about  in  the  wilderness  of  reason,  not  knowing 
whither  we  are  going,  except  that  they  feel  privately  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  a  place  that  will  be  very  uncomfortable. 

We  are  ready,  I  suppose,  to  admit  —  I  am,  for  one  —  that 
an  infallible  guide  would  be  very  convenient.  Not  only 
would  I  like  one  in  religion,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  physician 
would  like  one  in  the  case  of  difficult  diseases  and  in  dis- 
pensing his  medicines.  The  banker  would  like  one.  So 
would  the  lawyer  and  the  farmer.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  would  like  one.  We  go  further,  and  ask  as 
to  whether  we  have  one.  I  would  like  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  but,  if  no  sound  bank  will  honor  my  checks  to  that 
amount,  what  is  the  use  of  my  saying  what  I  would  like  ? 

And  when  the  Romanist  taunts  me  with  my  fallible  reason, 
and  asks  me  why  I  do  not  take  his  infallible  church,  or  when 
the  Orthodox  asks  me  to  accept  his  infallible  Bible,  I  reply, 
I  will  gladly  accept  either  the  one  or  the  other,  when  I  can 
find  it.  But  what  is  the  position  of  things  ?  Why,  the  infal- 
lible Romanist  knows  that  the  infallible  Protestant  is 
deluded,  and  the  infallible  Protestant  knows  that  the  infalli- 
ble Romanist  is  deluded ;  and  we  believe  with  our  whole 
hearts  that  both  of  them  are.  If  men  say,  "  What  shall  we 
do  when  doctors  disagree?"  well  may  we  ask,  "What  shall 
we  do  when  rival  infallibilities  disagree,  fall  foul  of  each 
other,  and  call  each  other  Antichrist  ? " 

What  shall  we  do?     The  answer  is  easy.     Do  what  we 

have  done, —  look  into  the  pretensions  of  both,  and  find  that 

,  they  are   unsupported.      A  careful  study^vof  both,  such  as 

we  are  not  able  to  rehearse  to-day,  shows  plainly  that  each 

of   them  has  had   a   natural   human  origin  and  a   natural 


human  growth,  and  that  each  bears  the  marks  of  human  fal- 
libility. As  to  Rome,  a  word  settles  her  claims  to  any  one 
but  a  Romanist.  As  to  the  Bible,  noble,  inspiring  book  that 
it  is,  we  do  not  dispute  its  pretensions  or  claims,  but  only 
certain  unfounded  and  illegitimate  claims  that  certain  very 
fallible  men  have  made  on  its  behalf.  We  oppose  no  Bible 
claim,  for  it  nowhere  makes  any  claim  to  be  infallible.  We 
only  use  it  for  what  it  is,  and  get  from  it  all  the  light  and 
help  we  can.  ^ 

But,  while  we  say  we  would  like  an  infallible  guide,  we  do 
not  for  one  instant  admit  that  there  is  anv  necessity  for  one. 
Unless  God  is  a  God  who  will  damn  people  for  intellectual 
mistakes,  after  they  have  done  their  best  to  find  the  truth, — 
and,  if  he  is  unjust  and  cruel  like  that,  I,  for  one,  could 
never  consent  to  worship  him,  and  should  have  no  desire  to 
enter  his  heaven, —  unless,  I  say,  he  is  such  a  being  as  that, 
we  do  not  need  an  infallible  guide  in  religion  any  more  than 
we  do  anywhere  else.     There  is  no  doubt  about  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  life, —  what  that  ought  to  be.    And,  when  we 
see  in  what  different  directions  all  these  people  who  have 
infallible     guides    are  going,   we   cannot   help   questioning 
whether  their  infallibility  would  be  of  any  great  practical  use 
to  us.     And,  further,  a  main  part  of  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  life  comes  from  trial  and  failure  and  struggle.     The 
claim  to  infallibility  stands  in  the  way  of  study  and  thought 
and  the  free  development  of  man.     It  tends  to  stagnation. 
It  cultivates  spiritual  pride  and  the  state  of  heart  that  finds 
utterance  in  the  Pharisaic  formula,  **  I  am  holier  than  thou." 
We  are  content,  then,  to  take  the  world  as  God  has  given  it 
to  us,  and  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  trusting  that  it  is 
God  who  worketh  in  us. 

We  fall  back  then  on  the  only  guide  we  have, — reason  and 
the  experience  of  mankind.  We  do  not  claim  that  these  are 
infallible.  We  do  not  expect  to  avoid  making  mistakes.  But 
we  do  intend  to  use  all  the  light  we  can  get  from  any  quarter  : 
we  mean  to  correct  our  mistakes  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  to 
learn  by  our  failures.     We  are  not  bound  by  any  revelation 
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of  the  past.  We  believe  firmly  that  God  is  alive  to-day.  We 
believe  that  he  speaks  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  truly  as 
the  first  We  make  no  narrow  pretence  that  he  can  never 
speak  through  anybody  but  us.  And  if  it  is  through  the 
spectroscope  or  the  microscope  that  he  reveals  his  glory,  if 
he  sends  a  message  by  the  hand  of  science,  we  are  as  ready 
to  worship  and  to  receive  it  as  though  it  came  by  the  hand  of 
an  ordained  priest.  All  couriers  are  sacred  who  run  on 
God*s  errands.     All  lips  are  holy  that  utter  his  will. 

Such,  then,  being  our  attitude,  we  cannot  follow  the  lead 
nor  do  the  work  of  the  old  churches.  We  will  indeed  be  glad 
for  all  the  noble  work  they  accomplish.  And  so  far,  though 
they  do  not  rejoice  in  us,  we  can  and  will  in  them.  But  we 
cannot  do  the  kind  of  work  which  they  regard  as  all-important ; 
and  we  believe  there  are  a  place  and  a  work  for  us,  because  we 
hold  that  they  are  the  product  of  and  represent  a  phase  of 
religious  thought  and  life  that  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  rap- 
idly passing  away.  Let  them  have  the  past,  and  hold  the 
present  as  long  as  they  can :  the  future  is  ours. 

This  may  strike  you  at  first  as  a  presumptuous  claim.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  justify  it,  and  thus  make  good  the  assertion 
that  we  have  a  right  to  exist  and  to  push  our  work. 

We  are  really  living,  friends,  in  a  new  universe,  whether 
you  have  fairly  waked  up  to  the  fact  or  not.  With  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  we  may  say, —  changing  only  the  tense, — 
"  And  I  see  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed  away."  Yes,  friends, 
they  are  not  going  to  pass  away :  they  have  passed  away 
already  from  the  minds  of  all  free  and  intelligent  men.  The 
same  old  stars  are  above  our  heads,  the  same  old  earth  is 
under  our  feet;  yet  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  Moses 
lived,  this  is  not  the  world  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  it  is  not  the 
world  of  John  Milton  or  Luther.  New  eyes  can  make  a  new 
world  as  well  and  as  really  as  though  the  stars  and  earth 
were  changed.  It  has  been  made  new,  to  our  thought,  not 
by  changing  it,  but  by  seeing  it  as  it  is. 

Men  frequently  object  to  the  modern  pulpit  that  it  preaches 


science.  Well,  friends,  pray  tell  me  what  it  should  preach. 
That  awful  word,  **  science,"  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  only 
means  knowledge^ — verified  and  organized  knowledge.  Do 
they  want  us  to  preach  ignorance, —  to  preach  guesses,  fan- 
cies, the  superstitions  of  past  ages,  whose  most  characteristic 
feature  was  their  ignorance  ?  Why,  friends,  the  theology  of 
the  past  sprung  out  of  and  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
science,  just  as  really  as  is  our  modem  theology.  Only  their 
science  was  crude  and  fanciful  and  untrue,  because  they  did 
not  know  enough  about  the  universe  to  make  it  any  better;. 
Did  you  never  stop  long  enough  to  think  that  the  Mosaic 
conception  of  the  world  was  scientific  just  as  really  as  our 
own,  only  the  old  science  was  false  and  fanciful  ?  The  writer 
of  Genesis  had  his  conception  of  the  universe,  just  as  truly 
as  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spencer  has  his.  And  to  suppose  that 
it  is  religious  to  preach  the  old,  false  science,  and  that  it  is 
irreligious  to  preach  the  new  and  true  science,  is  a  most  curi- 
ous superstition.  It  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  condition 
of  the  old  lady  whose  religious  sensibilities  were  so  stirred  at 
the  sound  of  the  word  "  Mesopotamia,"  but  who  would  have 
heard  only  something  secular  and  profane  in  the  name  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  Isn^t  God  alive  in  and  the  ruler  of 
the  new  universe  just  as  truly  as  in  the  old  ?  Or  do  men 
really  think  that  modern  men  of  science  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  push  the  Omnipotent  from  his  throne  ? 

The  old  theology,  then,  sprung  out  of  and  was  consistent 
with  the  old  science.  But  this  old  science  was  that  of  the 
three-story,  quadrilateral  universe  of  the  Jews,  constructed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was  the  sci- 
ence of  Ptolemy, — of  a  little  earth  at  the  centre,  and  a  few 
concentric  spheres  of  crystal  revolving  about  it,  carrying 
round  the  heavenly  luminaries  to  serve  as  candles  and  chan- 
deliers for  the  earth,  and  having  the  visible  throne  of  the 
visible  deity  and  his  Oriental  court  not  far  away  over  head. 
This  heaven  and  this  earth  are  gone.  And  with  them  is  gone 
also,  and  forever,  the  theology  that  sprung  out  of  and  was 
based  upon  them.    The  last. thing  that  men  are  ever  willing 


to  improve  is  their  theology.  And  so  we  have  still,  in  the 
popular  mind,  a  Ptolemaic  theology,  like  a  belated  ghost 
after  sunrise,  trying  to  live  in  a  Copernican  universe.  But 
the  ghost  is  growing  thin  and  shadowy,  and  will  soon  vanish 
away.  "Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?"  said  some  one  to 
Madame  de  Stael  one  day.  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  of  them,  though."  And  so  the  fear  of  the  old  the- 
ology lingers  long  after  a  vital  belief  in  it  has  died  out.  If 
to-day  all  the  people  who  do  not  really  in  their  hearts  believe 
the  old  theology  were  in  Rational  Churches,  we  should  be 
the  largest  body  in  Christendom. 

The  new  knowledge  of  the  universe,  then,  has  given  us  a 
new  ideal  of  God,  a  new  conception  of  man,  a  new  theory  of 
evil,  and  a  new  salvation.  And  it  is  because  of  these  that  a 
true,  intelligent,  modern  church  cannot  adopt  the  old  meth- 
ods or  work  with  the  old  instrumentalities  in  endeavoring  to 
lift  up  and  help  mankind. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  points  a  moment,  and  see  how  much 
they  mean. 

I.  A  new  God.  Please  not  misunderstand  me,  but  see  just 
what  it  is  that  I  mean.  Since  God  is  infinite  and  can  never 
be  known  to  perfection,  we  have  and  can  have  only  our  ideal 
of  him.  This  is  not  peculiar  or  strange.  Concerning  any 
human  friend  that  I  know  and  love,'*!  do  not  know  him  com- 
pletely, all  he  is,  what  he  is  in  himself.  I  only  have  my 
ideal,  that  corresponds  more  or  less  completely  to  the  reality. 
Just  so  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  concerning  God. 
Now,  the  old  ideal  of  God  in  many  respects  was  noble 
But,  in  many  more,  it  is  crude  and  unworthy.  To-day, 
friends,  we  do  not  believe  in  a  great,  manlike  God  sitting  on 
a  throne.  We  do  not  believe  in  one  that  comes  down  to 
earth  in  a  human  body,  takes  a  walk  in  a  garden,  sits  down 
under  a  tree,  and  eats  roast  veal  with  Abraham.  We  do  not 
believe  in  a  God  who  makes  the  sun  stop  in  heaven  to  light 
a  barbaric  general  in  his  work  of  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
We  do  not  believe  in  a  God  who  repents  and  gets  angry, 
and  in  petulant  disappointment  destroys  something  that  he 
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ought  to  have  known  how  to  make  right  in  the  first  place. 
We  do  not  believe  in  a  God  who  sends  out  a  prophet,  com- 
missioned divinely  to  lie,  in  order  to  tempt  a  king  on  to  his 
destruction.  As  if  the  Omnipotent  couldn't  have  gotten  him 
out  of  the  way  without  lying  !  We  do  not  believe  in  a  God 
who  commands  a  general  to  kill  all  the  men,  married  women, 
and  children,  but  to  keep  the  virgins  to  distribute  among  the 
lustful  and  brutal  soldiery.  And  yet  —  do  you  know  it  ?  —  all 
these  things  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
tells  us  is  a  "  morally  winnowed "  book  ?  I  cannot  help 
sometimes  wondering  what  kind  of  a  book  it  would  be,  if  it 
were  not  "morally  winnowed."  We  do  not  believe  in  a  God 
who  either  cannot  or  will  not  save  the  children  of  his  own 
love,  the  creatures  of  his  own  hand,  from  endless  torture. 
And  yet,  friends,  in  spite  of  all  the  grand  things  the  Bible 
teaches  about  God,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  things  that  certain 
orthodox  men  have  preached  and  written  about  him,  all 
these  things  also  that  I  have  set  forth  are  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Orthodoxy. 

What  religion  and  reverence  we  have  forbid  us  to  worship 
such  an  ideal.  Does  any  one  say  we  are  irreligious  to  ques- 
tion what  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  say  about  God  ?  We 
reply  that  they  are  irreligious  to  say  that  there  is  any  such 
being,  or  that  he  is  capable  of  any  such  deeds.  We  hold 
better  things  of  him  than  that.  We  indignantly  repel  such 
insinuations,  as  though  our  father  had  been  slandered.  Let 
me  tell  you  plainly,  friends,  and  ask  you  to  think  about  it, 
the  ideal  of  God  contained  in  the  Presbyterian  "  Confession 
of  Faith"  and  in  the  "Westminster  Catechism"  —  />.,  the 
ideal  of  the  popular  Orthodoxy  —  is  behind  and  below  the 
level  of  even  the  human  morality  of  the  age.  If  a  man  were 
now  living  in  this  city  who  would  feel  and  do  what  the  creeds 
say  God  feels  and  does,  you  would  not  want  him  among  your 
friends,  and  you  would  not  invite  him  into  your  homes. 

In  our  new  universe,  then,  we  must  have  a  new  and  a 
higher  ideal  of  God.  We  must  have  one  we  can  love  and 
worship. 
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2.  I  said  also  we  have  a  new  conception  of  man.  The 
old  Adam  was  created  perfect,  and  placed  in  a  garden  six 
thousand  years. ago.  So  resplendent  was  he  in  every  quality 
and  faculty  of  high  manhood  that  Dr.  South  could  say  of 
him  that  Aristotle  and  Socrates  were  only  fragments  of  his 
broken  perfections.  And  yet  he  tripped  over  an  apple  and 
fell ;  and,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  not  to  say 
love,  he  was  so  related  to  earth's  unborn  millions  that  his 
fall  plunged  them  also  into  everlasting  rUin. 

To-day  there  is  not  an  intelligent  school-boy  of  fourteen 
who  has  not  in  his  hands  the  means  of  knowing  that  this  is 
all  only  an  Oriental  myth.  If  you  wish  to  find  Adam,  the 
father  of  the  race,  you  must  go  back  not  six  thousand,  but 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  years.  And,  when  you 
do  find  him,  he  is  not  the  picture  that  the  old  theology 
draws,  but  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  close  on  the  borders  of 
the  animal  world.  And  we  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  the  world  is  not  on  the  down-hill  road,  but  the  up-hill. 
From  this  low  estate,  we  have  advanced  until  we  can 
exclaim,  "  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God !  "  and,  looking  on  and 
up  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  future  heights  of  possible 
progress,  we  can  utter  the  glorious  hope,  "  And  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  !  '*  We  are  going  on  to  be  "  like 
himr 

3.  This  new  knowledge  of  God  and  man  results  of  neces- 
sity in  a  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  evil.  We  can  no 
longer  regard  it  as  the  curse  of  God  pronounced  on  a  race 
because  of  one  disobedience  on  the  part  of  a  perfect  ances- 
tor. Man  is  climbing  up  slowly,  through  the  ages,  out  of  a 
condition  of  animalism  and  brutality  and  ignorance.  From 
the  brute,  he  is  climbing  up  into  brain  and  heart.  The 
process  is  slow.  The  brutal  passions  cling  to  him.  He  is 
ignorant  of  himself,  of  his  fellows,  and  of  the  universe  about 
him.  The  problem  set  before  him  is  to  learn  how  to  live^ 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  His  welfare  consists  in 
knowing  the  laws  of  God, —  which  are  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature  and  of  the  world  about  him, —  and  in  obedience  to 
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them.  He  cannot  help  desiring  his  welfare,  but  passion  and 
ignorance  still  cling  to  and  hinder  him.  This  passion,  this 
ignorance,  this  constant  stumbling  against  the  inexorable 
laws,  this  brutality  of  his  old  and  lower  nature,  not  yet  out- 
grown,—  this  is  evil. 

4.  Such  being  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  of  course 
you  will  see  that  our  conception  of  salvation  is  changed.  We 
cannot  now  intelligently  work  to  deliver  man  from  "  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fall."  There  has  been  no  fall.  Man  was  never 
so  high  as  to-day.  "  The  fall  of  man  "  is  the  foundation  and 
corner-stone  of  all  the  old  theology.  That  is  gone ;  and  so 
the  whole  suf>erstructure  of  orthodox  theology  that  was  reared 
upon  it  totters  and  falls  at  one  blow.  Total  depravity, 
incarnation,  a  dying  God,  and  hell,  —  these  all  have  passed 
away  with  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  the  universe.  There  is  no  place  for,  and  no  need  of  them, 
in  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  modern  world.  All  the 
supernatural  machinery  of  salvation  is  now  as  outworn  and 
antiquated  as  the  artillery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  even 
those  who  deny  it  are  gradually  and  sometimes  almost  un- 
consciously substituting  for  the  old  theological  matchlocks 
and  blunderbusses  the  modern  breech-loaders  and  needle- 
guns. 

Our  salvation  is  deliverance  now  and  here  from  brutality 
and  passion  and  ignorance.  We  have  no  magical  heaven  into 
which  a  man  can  be  swung  from  the  gallows  by  the  magical 
words  of  a  priest.  We  do  not  believe  a  man  is  fit  to  die  until 
he  is  fit  to  live.  And  we  are  aristocratic  enough  not  to  be 
willing  to  associate  in  heaven  with  a  man  that  we  would  not 
trust  or  have  anything  to  do  with  in  Boston.  And,  if  we  can 
help  a  man  to  be  sound  and  honest  and  pure  and  true  here, 
we  have  not  any  sort  of  fear  about  his  future.  If  he  is  not 
that,  we  do  not  believe  any  consecrated  wafers  or  holy  water 
or  church  attendance  or  Bible-reading  or  evangelistic  prayers 
will  open  the  gate  of  heaven  for  him  in  this  world  or  in  any 
other  world.  We  believe  in  universal  salvation  sometime, 
somewhere,  through   character^   through   knowledge  of    and 
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obedience  to  the  law  of  God, — this,  because  we  trust  in  God, 
and  do  not  believe  he  makes  anything  in  vain.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  heaven  on  any  other  terms.  The  keys  are  not 
in  the  keeping  of  any  Church,  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The 
Church  can  only  save  by  inspiring  and  teaching  men  to 
become  what  they  ought  to  be.  No  character,  no  heaven. 
And  neither  "  faith  "  nor  "  blood  "  nor  "  atonement  "  nor 
**  prayers  "  can  change  this  inexorable  condition.  Heaven  is 
simply  the  music  of  a  life  rightly  attuned  to  the  laws  of  God. 
And  you  might  as  well  expect  to  get  music  out  of  a  broken 
organ  by  faith  or  blood  or  prayer  as  to  get  heaven  out  of  a 
disorganized  man  in  the  same  way.  Put  your  organ  in  tune, 
then  you  will  have  your  music. 

Such,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  our  position. 

But,  now,  do  you  ask,  since  we  have  no  infallible  guides, 
from  what  source  we  expect  to  get  our  light  to  direct  us  along 
the  pathway  of  human  salvation.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  an  eternal  faith  that  God  is  guiding  his  world.  We 
believe  in  the 

"  Far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

We  are  children  on  ship-board ;  and  our  Father  is  captain. 
If  he  has  not  told  us  particularly,  we  still  believe  that  he 
knows  toward  what  port  he  is  steering,  and  that  he  is  com- 
petent to  bring  the  ship  in  safely. 

And,  next,  we  have  all  the  light  that  anybody  has,  all  the 
light  there  is.  We  have  reason  ;  and  we  have  all  the  ex- 
perience, all  the  achievement,  all  the  great  teachers  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  believe  God  sent  a  little  beam  of  light  to 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  that  he  radiated  darkness 
on  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  could  not  trust  a  partial 
God.  If  my  father  pets  me  and  neglects  or  abuses  my 
brother,  I  will  take  my  brother*s  part,  and  cannot  help  de- 
spising my  father.  So  we  hold  ourselves  open  to  all  the  light 
we  can  get  from  any  source.  All  the  light  in  the  world, — 
moonlight,  gaslight,  the  light  of  candles,  the  light  of  coal  or 
wood  in  an  open  grate,  the  gleam  of  a  gem  in  an  underground 
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cavern, —  all   light,  we  know,  comes  from  the  sun.     So  all 

truth, —  truth  of  religion,  truth  of  science,  truth  of  philosophy, 

truth   in    Europe,  truth  in   Asia,   truth   of   Christ,  truth   of 

Buddha,  truth  in  the  first  century,  truth  in  the  nineteenth, — 

all  truth,  we  know,  comes  from  God.     And  truth  from  God 

is  "  the  light  of  the  world."     It  is  the  Church's  business  to 

gather  and  reflect  all  this  truth,  this  light,  it  can  receive  and 

can  dispense.     We  believe   there  is   enough   truth   already 

gained  and  accessible  to  save  the  world.     We  believe  that 

Christianity  is  the  best  religion,  not  because  it  is  so  called, 

but  because  it  has  for  us  the  most  of  inspiration  and  truth ; 

!>.,  the  most  of  God.     But  it  differs  from  other  religions  only 

as  a  larger  and  bVighter  sun  differs  from  other  and  lesser 

stars.     Thus  .we  rejoice  to  call  ourselves  Christians. 

Our  church  method  then,  of  course,  must  be  :  — 

1.  Free  thought  and  study.  We  hold  that  the  universe  is 
all  God's.  If,  then,  we  confine  ourselves  to  some  one  little 
section,  we  shut  out  a  part  of  God,  a  part  of  his  truth  and 
light.  We  have  such  faith  in  the  universe  that  we  do  not 
believe  we  can  anywhere  find  anything  that  will  dishonor 
God  or  injure  man.  So  we  face  it  fearlessly,  and  study  in  all 
directions. 

2.  We  hold  that  the  laws  of  human  nature, —  the  indi- 
vidual and  society, —  and  the  laws  of  the  world  about  us,  are 
the  true  and  complete  "Word  of  God."  Of  this,  all  Bibles 
and  creeds  and  faiths  are  only  fragments.  They  are  true 
and  binding  so  far  as  they  are  faithful  copies  of  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  word.  Where  they  misread  and  mistrans- 
late»  they  are  not  binding,  being  only  human  errors.  We 
appeal  from  the  lesser  and  the  imperfect  to  the  complete 
Book  of  God.  And  we  hold  that  a  knowledge  of  and  obe- 
dience to  these  laws  constitute  salvation.  And,  since  men 
cannot  obey  a  law  until  they  know  it,  we  hold  that  intelli- 
gence, education,  is  the  doorway  of  heaven. 

3.  We  hold  to  conversion  then,  not  as  a  magical,  miracu- 
lous change  of  man's  nature,  to  be  gained  in  the  excitement 
—  often  ignorant  and  sometimes  animal  and  immoral  —  of 
a  revival  meeting,  but  as  the  intelligent,  deliberate  act  of  a 
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rational  man  turning  about  when  he  finds  he  has  been  going 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  beginning  to  go  in  the  right. 

4.  We  hold  that  the  penalty  of  transgression  is  the  hell  of 
ignorance  and  suffering  that  must  cling  to  every  man  in  this 
world,  in  all  worlds,  so  long  as  he  is  out  of  right  relation  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 
And  — 

5.  We  are  predominantly  this  worldly  in  our  religion.  We 
carry  no  pocket-maps  of  the  next  world  ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  those  who  do  have  made  them  from  any  authentic 
surveys  of  the  country.  Since  God  has  put  us  here,  in  this 
vineyard,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  his  purpose  is  to  have 
this  vineyard  cultivated.  We  do  not  believe  he  wants  us  to 
lie  under  the  hedges  and  dream  about  the  next  world.  We 
want,  if  we  can,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  God  right 
here :  we  want  to  rear  the  walls  of  common,  human  materials. 
We  believe  that  human  affections  and  human  hopes  and 
human  labors  are  more  precious  than  the  apocalyptic  jasper 
and  amethyst  and  pearl  out  of  which  the  visionary  city  was 
constructed.  We  believe  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  friends  are  as  truly  God's  children  as  the  angels 
of  ancient  dreams.  We  believe  this  wondrous,  mountain- 
pillared,  and  sky-canopied  and  cloud-curtained  earth  is  as 
much  a  part  of  God's  house  as  any  mystic  heaven. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  here,  and  our  present  work  is  here. 

And  if  we  can  only  build  heaven  now,  and  people  it  with  pure 

and  noble  men  and  women,  we  believe  we  are  making  the 

truest  and  the  only  rational  preparation  for  whatever  God 

has  in  store  for  us  in  the  future.     A  good  to-day  is  the  best 

preparation  we  know  of  for  a  good  to-morrow.     And  as  at 

night  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  going  out  fearlessly  into  the  dark, 

knowing  that   the   sun   will   rise   again,   and   waken   us   to 

another  day, — 

So  should  it  be  with  dying : 

Drop  earthly  cares  and  fears ; 
In  Father's  arms,  you're  lying  ; 

Look  up  with  smile?,  not  tears. 

You  know  not  of  the  waking  ? 

Be  not  with  fear  beguiled  1 
For,  when  the  morning's  breaking, 

He'll  not  forget  his  child. 
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I.    A  NEW  CHURCH  IN  A  NEW  UNIVERSE 


EMOTION  IN  RELIGION. 


You  hear  it  said  sometimes  of  a  man :  "  How  genial,  how 
sunny  he  is  !  "  "  He  is  all  heart."  Or,  "  He  wears  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve."  And,  if  the  kindliness  is  genuine,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  meet  such  a  man.  So  much  of  the  world  is 
frosty  that  it  is  like  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  street 
on  a  cool  day  in  the  fall.  Of  another,  you  hear  it  said, 
"  He  is  a  true  man,  when  you  get  at  him  ;  but  he  is*  cold,  he 
is  unapproachable,  he  runs  all  to  head."  In  most  men,  the 
two  elements  combine  in  ever-varying  proportions,  though 
now  and  then  you  find  very  marked  extremes.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  ideal  man  is  one  in 
whom  the  heart  is  very  large,  very  kindly,  easily  touched  and 
moved,  but  who  at  the  same  time  gives  the  reins,  the  guid- 
ance of  his  life  in  charge  of  his  head,  subordinating  all 
feeling  to  an  ever-watchful  intelligence. 

This  question  as  to  the  relative  importance,  position, 
claims  of  emotion  and  thought,  of  heat  and  light,  is  one  that 
touches  very  closely  the  interests  of  our  religious  life.  One 
church  cares  simply  for  truth,  and  seems  to  make  little  or 
nothing  of  emotion.  Another  is  all  emotion,  and  declares 
that  the  heart  is  the  safest  guide. 

The  principle  that  is  involved  in  this  question  is  one  that 
has  to  do,  in  the  most  vital  way,  with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  perplexing  questions  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  age.  It  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  conservative  and  radical,  traditional  and 
rational.     And,  since  thought  and   feeling  both   are  grand 
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feelings  touched  barbaric  man ;  and,  as  the  ages  went  by, 
he  was  transformed,  and  from  brute  took  on  the  likeness  of 
what  we  think  of  as  angelic  and  godlike, —  a  being  "  looking 
before  and  after,"  and  whose  thoughts  "wander  through 
eternity."  Emotion,  then,  is  the  mighty  power  that  works 
and  shapes  and  brings  all  things  to  pass. 

Modem  science  has  brought  out  this  truth  most  wonder- 
fully in  its  gresLt  discovery  that  all  forces  are  only  **  modes 
of  motion."  So  it  is  motion  with  a  letter  ^  prefixed  — 
emotion  —  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  the  transformations  and 
all  the  progress  of  human  life. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  look  at  and  analyze  the  emotions  a 
little  more  closely,  that  we  may  see  their  limitations,  the  part 
they  play,  and  the  part  they  ought  to  play,  in  the  religious 
life.  Emotion  is  of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad,  wise  and  un- 
wise, helpful  and  hurtful.  There  are  love  and  hate,  trust  and 
fear,  hope  and  despair,  admiration  and  repulsion,  adoration 
and  irreverence,  aspiration  and  cloddish  content  with  that 
which  is  poor  and  mean.  All  emotion  is  not  good,  neither 
is  all  good  emotion  well  directed. 

If,  then, —  as  is  often  said, —  emotion  (instinctive  feeling, 
the  heart)  is  a  better  guide  in  religious  matters  than  the 
head,  it  must  be  good  and  wise  emotion  that  is  meant ;  for 
not  all  feeling  is  thought  by  anybody  to  be  a  safe  guide. 
Since,  then,  it  is  only  good  and  wise  feeling  that  is  to  be 
trusted,  by  what  test  shall  we  decide  as  to  what  feeling  is 
good  and  wise  ?  It  will  hardly  do  to  let  the  feeling  itself,  or 
the  subject  of  the  feeling,  decide  the  matter.  Are  we  not 
then  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  head,  the  reason,  acting  in 
the  light  of  experience,  to  tell  us  what  emotions  have  led  to 
good  results,  and  in  what  cases  they  have  done  so  ? 

The  simple  matter  of  fact,  then,  is  that  all  feeling,  all  emo- 
tion, is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  purely  blind  force.  It  is 
power :  it  will  produce  results.  It  is  motion  :  it  will  drive  its 
object  somewhere.  But  what  results  will  it  produce,  good 
ones  or  bad  ones  ?  Where  will  it  drive  us,  to  a  good  place 
or  a  bad  ?     To  those  questions,  emotion  has  no  reply.     We 


must  go  to  the  reason,  and  ask  it  to  study  human  history, 
and  tell  us,  in  the  light  of  human  experience,  what  results 
such  and  such  emotions  have  produced,  and  where  they 
have  led  men. 

Love  and  hate,  hope,  fear,  aspiration,  worship, — these  are 
forces  as  blind  as  wind  or  steam.  No  ship  could  ever  trav- 
erse the  seas  from  port  to  port  on  expeditions  of  pleasure 
or  science  or  commerce,  were  it  not  for  the  propulsive  power 
of  wind  or  steam.  It  would  only  lie  rotting  at  the  wharf,  or 
drift  idly  with  the  lazy  tides.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pose you  send  a  ship  to  sea  with  only  wind  or  steam  to  guide 
as  well  as  pfopel?  How  long  would  it  ride  the  waves  or 
fight  the  storms  before  some  tempest  would  overwhelm  her, 
or  some  rocky  coast  see  her  broken  timbers  cast  up  by  the 
scornful  waves?  The  motive  force  is  absolutely  essential; 
but  above  the  motive  force  must  be  intelligence  in  the  pilot  at 
the  wheel.  This,  then,  is  the  law, —  emotion  the  force,  intelli- 
gence the  guide.  Emotion  must  not  undertake  to  lead.  If  it 
does,  it  is  a  span  of  horses  taking  the  bits  in  their  teeth  and 
tossing  their  manes  in  defiance  of  the  driver.  Something  will 
be  done,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  end  will  be  a  wreck. 
The  heart,  then,  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  head.  It  may 
feel  and  move,  but  the  head  only  must  point  out  the  way. 

We  now  stand  face  to  face  with  two  or  three  iipportant 
practical  questions  that  it  will  well  repay  us  to  carefully  con- 
sider. 

That  varying  quality  that  goes  by  the  names  of  emotion, 
feeling,  heart,  is  a  very  popular  one.  It  is  important,  then, 
that  we  understand  the  different  ways  by  which  it  manifests 
itself ;  for  not  infrequently  we  mistake  mere  effusiveness  for 
emotion  or  feeling,  and  so  unduly  honor  the  spurious,  while 
we  overlook  the  genuine.  Emotion  may  expend  itself  in  mere 
noise  and  display ;  or,  with  little  or  no  manifestation,  it  may 
work  and  accomplish  results.  The  principle  of  judgment, 
then,  is  here, —  that  is  the  best  expenditure  of  emotional 
force  which  accomplishes  the  largest  and  most  beneficent 
result.     Let  us  suggest  a  few  illustrations. 


You  have  stood  in  a  railway  station  while  the  engine  of  a 
halting  train  was  blowing  off  steam.  It  made  an  immense 
noise  and  fuss  about  it,  and  made  a  tremendous  impression 
as  to  the  forces  pent  up  in  the  boiler.  But  when,  from  some 
hill-top,  you  see  the  same  engine,  all  its  blustering  pretensions 
hushed,  noiselessly  gliding  onward  with  its  long  train  of 
crowded  cars,  you  get  a  grander  and  truer  impression  of  the 
mighty  motive  p>ower  it  hides  in  its  iron  heart.  So  a  river 
may  rush  and  roar,  tumble  over  cataracts,  or  ripple  and  glit- 
ter in  the  sun  ;  but  as  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  machinery 
of  some  great  factory,  watching  the  mighty  movements,  and 
know  that  \he  real  power  is  the  now  unseen  and  unheard 
river  far  below,  you  may  learn  the  lesson  that  motive  force  is 
not  lost  or  idle  because  it  attracts  no  attention  to  itself. 

We  need  this  lesson  many  a  time  in  human  life.  Shak- 
spere  hit  the  great  truth,  to  which  all  experience  testifies, 
when,  in  **  King  Lear,"  he  makes  the  quiet  Cordelia  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  truest  emotion, —  that  emotion  that  labors  and 
endures, —  while  Goneril  and  Regan  put  all  their  affection 
into  words.  Words  are  cheap.  This  truth,  also,  a  greater 
than  Shakspere  recognized  in  his  picture  of  the  two  sons. 
One  of  them  is  ready  with  words, —  "  I  go,  sir  "  ;  but  he  went 
not:  while  the  other  promises  nothing,  but,  after  penitent 
thought,  goes  and  does  the  will  of  his  father.  Many  are  they 
who  cry  easily,  and,  like  Sam  Weller*s  mother-in-law,  have  a 
"water-main  in  the  head  " ;  but  they  "  take  it  out "  in  crying. 
"Tears,  idle  tears!"  and  that  is  all.  With  some,  it  seems  to 
be  a  luxury  to  weep.  They  seek  opportunities  for  tears,  at  the 
play  or  over  some  exciting  story.  But,  when  they  have  cried, 
they  are  done.  They  do  little  or  nothing  to  dry  the  eyes  and 
cheeks  of  those  whose  tears  are  real  anguish,  and  not  an 
emotional  sensation. 

Many  a  devotee  weeps  over  her  sins,  then  sins  again  and 
weeps  once  more ;  and,  perhaps,  she  persuades  herself  that 
her  nervous  sensibility  is  piety.  It  were  better  to  weep  less 
and  do  more.  Many  a  pious  Christian  weeps  over  the  sins 
of  the  world,  over  die  supposed  doom  of  the  heathen, —  the 
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millions  that  never  heard  of  his  religion,  and  so,  as  he  thinks, 
are  condemned  to  perish.  He  weeps  and  prays ;  but,  when 
that  is  over,  he  drives  a  good  bargain,  he  enjoys  himself,  he 
eats  a  good  dinner,  he  puts  the  scraps  of  his  luxury  in  the 
contribution-box,  and  then  sleeps  as  quietly  as  if  there  were 
no  hell.  And,  all  the  while,  he  may  count  his  sensitive  feel- 
ing for  righteousness,  and  think  of  some  quiet  man,  who  is 
doing  ten  times  as  much  for  the  world,  as  being  on  a  lower 
religious  plane  than  he. 

There  are  men  who  are  all  smiles  and  cordial  words  and 
kindly  greetings.  These  are  splendid  qualities,  if  they  are 
only  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  character  that  will  wear. 
There  are  ministers  who  are  so  glad  to  see  you  that  their 
faces  are  hardened  into  one  perpetual  smile.  They  are  just 
alike  to  everybody,  and  make  each  man  or  woman  they  meet 
feel  that  he  or  she  is  the  one  person  they  hold  in  a  little 
higher  esteem  than  any  one  else  in  the  world.  There  are 
churches  that  shout  and  sing  and  pray  so  loud  that  all  the 
'  world  must  hear.  But  the  final  test  in  all  these  cases  is  the 
question  as  to  who  it  is  that  does  the  most  for  the  real  welfare 
of  man.  The  emotion  that  puts  itself  into  quiet  deeds  is  of 
more  worth  than  that  which  spends  itself  in  mere  effusive 
protestation. 

It  is  a  charge  so  common  that  it  has  become  somewhat 
stale  that  rational  churches  are  "  cold,"  that  they  have  no 
emotion,  that  they  "  run  all  to  head."  But  apply  the  only 
real  test, —  not  of  numbers  or  noise,  but  of  the  influence 
exerted  in  teaching,  in  lifting  up  and  leading  on  the  world 
toward  a  better  civilization, —  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
result  of  the  trial. 

Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  all  higher  developments  of 
social  civilization  that  men  come  to  protest  and  profess  less 
while  they  quietly  do  more.  A  few  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
customary  to  close  one's  letters  by  professing  one's  self  "  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant,"  and  this,  though 
writing  to  one's  deadly  enemy.  A  Chinaman  to-day  will 
overwhelm  you  with  his  protestations  of  friendship,  and  all  as 


a  matter  of  form.  But  the  simple  "yours  truly,"  or  "yours, 
etc.,"  may  indicate  a  man  who  is  far  more  trustworthy. 

The  mother  watching  in  hushed  silence  over  the  crib  of 
her  child,  or  the  husband  absorbed  in  his  business,  and  for 
the  time  forgetting  he  has  a  wife  or  child,  —  these  may  be 
manifesting  the  highest  kind  of  emotion  in  the  noblest 
and  truest  way. 

But  another  p>oint  demands  attention, —  the  waste  of  mis- 
directed emotion.  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  than  this 
the  importance  of  taking  the  reins  of  life  out  of  the  hands 
of  feeling,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to  the  brain. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  can  only  hint  at  briefly,  and  pass.  It 
is  of  importance  enough  for  a  whole  sermon  ;  and  some  time 
I  may  devote  one  to  it. 

But,  as  indicating  what  I  mean,  consider  for  a  moment 

how  large  a  part  of  the  love  and   hope   and  worship   and 

consecration  and  martyrdom  of  the  world  has  been  wasted 

on  men  and  causes  and   religions   that  proved   false,  and 

failed  to  help  on  and  lift  up  the  race  1  How  many  victims  have 

bled,  how  many  prayers  been  offered,  how  many  anguished 

hearts  been  broken  in  the  service  of  gods  who  were   no 

gods  and  could  not  hear !   How  many  schemes  of  philosophy 

wrought  out,  fought  for  through  ages,  consuming  the  noble 

thought  of   noble  men,  and  at  last  have  fallen  for  lack  of 

the  support  of  facts  !     How  much  love  and  effort  have  gone 

into  schemes  of  philanthropy  that  have  ended  in  nothingness 

or  disaster  !     How  have  the  fearful  fancies  of  men  created 

gods  of  horror,  and  then  paid  dearly  in  blood  and  tears  to 

be  delivered  from  their  own  dreams !    How  many  unreal  hells 

have  men  constructed,  and  then  labored  through  long  ages 

to  escape  the  shadowy  tortures !  If  all  the  time,  the  thought, 

the  money,  the  sympathy,  the  effort  that  men  have  spent  in 

devising  schemes  of  salvation  from  a  wrath  of  God  and  a 

future  doom  of  which  there  is  not  one  respectable  shred  or 

rag  of  proof,  had  been  spent  in  making  this  earth  what 

it  ought  to  be,   the   long-dreamed  of   "kingdom  of  God" 

might  to-day  be  a  reality.     Is  it  not  quite  time,  then,  that  the 
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management  of  human  affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
reason  ?  Too  long  have  the  firm  of  Feeling  &*  Fancy  wasted 
the  substance  of  humanity,  and  paid  the  suffering  and  wait- 
ing heart  of  man  by  imaginary  checks  drawn  on  the  banks 
of  undiscovered  worlds.  With  this  brief  hint  at  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  age,  I  must  pass  to  notice  one 
more  practical  phase  of  our  theme.  x 

A  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "  Only  a  few  people  are 
governed  by  intelligent  ideas  or  led  by  logic  in  religion. 
The  most  of  them  seek  only  comfort,  emotional  satisfaction. 
Will  it  not  always  be  so  ?  More  than  that,  as  human  nature 
is  constituted,  is  it  not  right  that  it  should  be  so  ?  Then  is 
it  not  true  that  the  majority  of  men  and  women  will  always 
hold  by  traditional  and,  for  the  most  part,  superstitious 
ideas  and  forms  in  religion  ? " 

Before  answering  these  questions,  let  me  state  some 
other  phases  of  the  same  case.  Many  Unitarians  say : 
"You  radical  thinkers  do  not  make  enough  of  the  person 
of  Jesus ^to  suit  me.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  God  ;  but  I  feel 
that  he  ought  to  hold  a  higher  and  more  central  place  than 
you  seem  to  give  him."  On  the  other  hand,  that  which  fills 
the  heart  of  a  conservative  Unitarian  seems  dreadfully 
cold  and  barren  and  empty  to  the  orthodox.  And,  again, 
the  most  impressive  service  of  the  Congregationalist  seems 
cold  and  bare  to  the  Episcopalian,  accustomed  to  his 
ritual.  And,  once  more,  the  Sacramentarian,  or  Catholic, 
feels  his  heart  empty  and  his  emotions  unsatisfied,  unless  he 
have  a  more  elaborate  and  gorgeous  ritual  still.  But  to  the 
idolater,  accustomed  to  see  the  very  form  and  lineaments  of 
his  God,  even  the  most  ritualistic  church  would  fail  to  sup- 
ply the  heart-felt  want  of  a  visible  Deity.  When  Rachel 
fled  with  her  husband  Jacob  from  her  father  Laban,  the 
story  in  Genesis  tells  us  that  she  stole  her  father's  gods, — 
teraphim, —  hid  them  in  the  furniture  of  her  camel,  and  sat 
upon  them.  To  a  person  in  her  state  of  mind  and  at  her 
stage  of  —  not  civilization,  but — barbarism,  it  would  seem  as 
though  one  had  no  God  at  all,  unless  he  possessed  a  sort  of 
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pocket  or  portable  Deity  that  he   could   carry  about  as  a 
charm. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  is  it  not,  that  this  whole  matter  is  one 
of  degree  of  culture,  of  thought,  of  mental  habit  ?  I  am  well 
aware  that  to  many  my  creed  seems  bare  and  unsatisfying. 
And  yet,  to  me,  the  world  was  never  so  lull  of  God,  the 
universe  never  so  grand,  and  the  outlook  for  man  never  so 
inspiring.  It  is  not  alone  in  religion  that  this  feeling  ap- 
pears. Wordsworth  was  so  afraid  that  science  and  indus- 
trial civilization  would  drive  all  romance  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  he  passionately  declared  he  would  rather  be 


"  A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn 
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than  lose  the  poetry  of  the  landscape.  And,  in  a  late  poem, 
Oliver  Wendel  Holmes  almost  sighs  for  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
his  fear  that  some  precious  hopes  are  fading  out  of  the  mod- 
em world. 

Now,  I  believe  with  all  my  soul  that  the  emotions,  the 
heart,  of  man,  ought  to  be  satisfied,  must  be  satisfied,  will  be 
satisfied.  No  religion  can  draw  the  world  after  it  that  does 
not  satisfy  them.  But  the  whole  difficulty  will  clear  itself  to 
our  thought,  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  discover  the 
principle  that  underlies  all  emotional  attraction  and  power. 

Almost  every  man  and  woman  has  a  book,  a  ribbon,  a 
photograph,  a  faded  flower,  or  some  treasured  nothing  that, 
as  they  say,  "  no  money  could  buy."  It  cost  very  little ;  and 
its  intrinsic  value  may  be  small.  It  is  a  memory,  an  associa- 
tion, that  holds  the  heart  with  a  power  that  no  new  or  costly 
thing  could  possess.  This,  then,  is  the  law.  The  heart 
clings  to  what  it  has  learned  to  love,  to  that  to  which  it  has 
become  accustomed.  A  place,  a  service,  a  symbol,  a  church, 
a  ritual,  a  creed,  an  idol,  means  all  the  world  to  the  heart 
that  has  learned  to  regard  them  as  standing  for  what  is  pre- 
cious in  the  way  of  reminiscence  of  the  past  or  hope  for  the 
future.  Here  is  the  power  of  tradition.  This  is  the  hold 
that  exploded  creeds  andj  false  conceptions  of  God  have 
upon  the  world. 
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But  must  the  world,  then,  make  no  advance  because  the 
multitude  clings  with  homesick  longing  to  the  old  camping- 
ground,  and  dreads  a  new  march  into  the  uncertain  future  ? 

Tradition  will  undoubtedly,  for  long  ages  yet,  hold  the 
great  mass  of  men.  Only  a  few  think  and  discover.  But, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  this  few  who  do  think  that  control  and 
guide  the  movements  of  the  world.  The  opinion  of  the  one 
man  on  a  great  Cunarder,  who  studies  the  chart,  watches  the 
compass,  and  holds  the  wheel,  has  more  to  do  with  the  course 
of  the  mighty  ship  than  all  the  whims,  notions,  hopes,  fears, 
and  fancies  of  the  hundreds  who  make  up  her  passenger 
list  and  her  crew.  It  is  always  the  opinions  and  the  leader- 
ship of  a  few  that  settle  all  the  great  questions  of  the  world. 
So,  however  far  behind  may  lag  the  main  body  and  the 
stragglers  of  an  army,  the  van^ard  must  still  lead  on  and 
make  a  way  for  civilization.  Blessed  are  those  who  think 
and  dare  I  When  the  main  body  comes  up,  it  will  gather  up 
their  bones  for  relics,  and  build  their  monuments.  And,  as 
fast  as  men  become  accustomed  to  the  newer  and  truer,  so 
fast  will  the  affections  twine  themselves  about  them  and  the 
heart  feel  at  home. 

This  must  be  the  history  of  man,  if  he  progresses,  leaves 
the  partial  behind  him,  and  goes  on  to  the  more  complete. 
It  comes  then  to  this :  emotion  should  be  the  motive-power, 
and  the  reason  the  guide,  in  our  eternal  quest  for  truth  and 
God. 
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OUR  DEAD  PRESIDENT. 


"Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire's  lamentation ; 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation." 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  Duke  is  not  an  official 
title,  but  that  grander  thing,  a  kader.     Keeping  this  in  mind, 
what  words  may  more  fitly  be  upon  our  lips  to-day  than 
those  of  England's  great  lament?    "Great  leader?"  —  Yes. 
And  indeed  we  bury  him  "  to  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a 
mighty  nation."     "  Great  leader,"  no  longer  of  a  party  only, 
as  he  was  some  months  ago,  but  now  and  henceforth  that 
grandest  thing  in  all  the  world, —  the  leader  of  a  people. 
Buried  —  thanks  to  his  wisdom  and  his  heart,  thanks,  also, 
to  his  suffering — not  "to  the  noise  of  the  mourning"  of 
Republicans  only,  not  to  the  mourning  of  white  or  black, 
not  to  the  mourning  of  one  country  even,  or  one  race.     It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  death  of  no  other  ruler  in  the 
world  to-day  would  touch  so  many  hearts  or  dim  so  many 
eyes  with  the  sincere  mist  of  ^ridness.    Through  these  past 
weeks,  the  civilized  world  hr^  daily  listened  for  the  click  of 
the  wires  that  was  to  echo  hope   or  fear  with  the  words 
"better"  or  "worse."    An^d,  to-day,  the  civilized  world,  with 
hushed  lip  and  reverent  step,  brings  its  tribute  —  a  wreath  of 
appreciation  more  fragraj^t  and  more  lasting  than  flowers — 
to  lay  upon  his  grave,    siys  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
"A  year  ago  to-day,  not  <jpne  Englishman  in  a  thousand  had 
heard  Garfield's  name.    'R^o-day  there  will  scarcely  be  an  Eng- 
lishman in  a  thousand  whin  will  not  read  of  his  death  with 
regret  as  real  and  as  deep  ^s  if  he  had  been  a  ruler  of  our 
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own."  The  significance  of  this  sorrow  in  other  lands  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  a  man  like  Garfield,  at  the  head  of 
a  nation  like  ours,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  popular  hope  and 
popular  aspiration.  It  is  prophecy  and  promise  of  the 
coming  kingdom  of  man.  For  who  is  this  Garfield,  at 
whose  funeral  the  civilized  world  is  sad  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  we  want  to  freshen  a  little  to 
our  thought,  if  we  can.  We  have  cheapened  it  with  talk. 
We  have  made  it  stale  with  Fourth-of-July  commonplace, 
and  yet  it  is  the  grandest  fact  in  the  political  progress  of 
man.  Never  until  this  age,  in  the  long  and  weary  history  of 
the  world,  has  such  a  thing  been  possible.  This  Garfield, — 
he  was  not  bom  in  purple  nor  cradled  by  a  queen.  The 
light  of  no  ancestral  glory  haloed  his  brow.  No  bluer  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins  than  that  which  makes  up  the  life-tide  of 
the  common  mass  of  our  common  people.  There  was  round 
him  none  of  that  "divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  No 
priestly  pretension  of  special  access  to  God  or  special  divine 
favor  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows.  No  fabled  star  of 
destiny  shone  over  his  cradle,  or  gave  him  peculiar  guidance 
along  .the  laborious  pathway  of  his  life-career.  But  one 
short  year  ago,  he  was  a  common  citizen,  one  among  a 
thousand  others  thought  to  be  his  peers.  A  few  months  see 
him  —  what  any  other  of  the  thousand  might  have  been  — 
the  mightiest  ruler  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  makes 
him  this  ?  The  simple  fact  that  a  free  nation  chooses  him 
to  embody  and  execute  its  lyill.  It  is  this  that  touches  and 
thrills  the  common  heart  o(  ^e  world,  and  in  the  most 
distant  lands  kindles  the  high  hope,  even  among  the  lowest, 
that  some  day  simple  humanity  i^iay  win  its  birthright,  and 
come  into  possession  of  its  own..^  With  such  an  example 
before  it,  no  hope  seems  extrava^jant  and  no  high  attain- 
jnent  impossible.     For,  again,  who  i/S  this  Garfield  ? 

Of  common  New  England  stocU,  he  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  in  a  forest  clearing  on  the  ^-rontier.  His  early  priva- 
tions, struggles,  self-developed  mainhood,  and  well-won  suc- 
cesses are  not  very  much  unlike',  those  that  make   up   the 
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youthful  history  of  a  thousand  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. The  strange  romance  of  it  lies  in  the  fact,  not  that  a 
log  cabin  and  a  canal  boat  are  at  one  end  of  his  career,  but 
that,  starting  with  these,  he  placed  the  White  House  at  the 
other  end.  This  is  the  romance,  stranger  than  that  of  Mid- 
dle Age  castles  and  knights,  that  is  possible  only  where 
manhood  is  free  and  permitted  to  count  for  all  it  is  worth. 
This  is  the  last,  highest,  and  crowning  result  of  all  the 
world's  long  struggle  toward  the  ideal  condition  of  the  race. 
This  is  the  hope  that  shines  upon  the  cradle  of  the  lowest, 
and  that  lights  up  a  free  and  open  pathway  to  the  loftiest 
summits  of  human  achievement.  This  is  the  American 
idea:  not  that  caricature  that  proclaims  "one  man  as  good 
as  another,"  but  only  the  equal  opportunity  that  shall  enable 
every  nnan  to  become  the  best  and  most  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Garfield  won,  not  because  of  the  log  cabin  and 
the  canal  boat,  but  because  of  a  character  that  was  able  to 
conquer  early  obstacles,  and  turn  his  very  disadvantages 
into  steps  in  the  upward  stairway  of  a  noble  ambition. 

Let  us  glance  at  just  a  few  of  his  personal  characteristics. 
We  shall  find,  as  always  in  such  cases,  that  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  holds  good.  He  is  no  illustration  of  the  popular 
American  delusion, —  that  luck  and  early  disadvantages  and 
popular  equality  can  take  the  place  of  work  or  merit,  and 
that  wonderful  fortunes  may,  in  this  country,  come  to  those 
who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  them. 

We  find  in  him,  from  the  first,  a  quenchless  thirst  foe 
knowledge.  And  this  characteristic  distinguishes  him  all 
through.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  sneer- 
ing at  the  "scholar  in  politics."  And  it  is  true  that  one 
may  be  a  mere  theorizer,  wholljr-tinacquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical management  of  affairs,  iiut  much  of  this  sneering  has 
come  from  men  who  had  the^i-  own  selfish  schemes  in  view, 
and  who  were  conscious  that  (hese  schemes  would  be  exposed 
if  the  light  of  intelligenTs^taflbsmanship  were  let  in  upon  them. 
But  practical  statesmanshi|»  does  not  preclude  the  idea  that 
successful   practice   is  the  Xesult  of  intelligent   and   sound 


theory.  Right  action  must  be  the  result  of  intelligent 
thought  and  study.  Thus,  from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy, 
he  devoured  all  the  books  that  came  within  his  reach,  on 
through  his  struggles  as  teacher  and  student,  through  his 
scholarly  and  manly  treatment  of  great  questions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  clear  up  to  his  cautious  and  thoughtful 
facing  of  the  high  problems  of  his  last  great  office,  he  has 
given  a  lesson  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  fellow-citizens  will 
learn.  That  lesson  is  this :  that  conscientious  study  of  the 
conditions  must  precede  the  correct  solution  of  any  impor- 
tant political  problem.  All  his  life  long,  he  carefully  stud- 
ied, collected,  arranged,  and  preserved  every  item  of  infor- 
mation that  he  thought  might  help  him  in  coming  to  a  right 
opinion  on  the  great  questions  of  his  age  and  country.  As 
one  illustration  of  his  practical  method  in  the  face  of  an 
emergency,  it  is  said  that,  when  he  went  as  a  colonel  of  vol- 
unteers into  the  South-west,  his  superior  officer,  in  order  to 
test  his  fitness  for  command,  told  him  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  a  certain  part  of  Kentucky,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  in  such  a  case.  He  went  to  his  tent,  and  the  next 
morning  he  knew  the  whole  topography  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  resources  of  every  county  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  All  the  factors  of  the  problem  were 
at  his  fingers'  ends.  This  by  a  night  of  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  study.  His  life,  then,  is  no  encouragement  to 
those  who  trust  in  hap-hazard  or  "manifest  destiny.**  To 
those  who  have  faith  in  tireless  labor  and  well-applied  intel- 
ligence, it  is  an  inspiration. 

Another  quality  was  his  commanding  sense  of  duty  and 
his  loyalty  to  high  ideals  of  patriotism.  He  said  once  in 
substance  :  "  My  life  belongs  to  my  country.  I  am  only  anx- 
ious to  do  as  much  as  I  may  before  the  mortgage  is  fore- 
closed." This  spirit  animated  him  all  through.  It  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  conflict  through  which  he  passed  when 
deciding  between  the  military  and  the  civil  service.  While 
he  was  in  the  army,  doing  noble  work  and  gaining  honorable 
fame,  his  neighbors  and  friends  af'  home  elected  him  as  their 


representative  in  Congress.  Then  came  the  serious  question 
as  to  what  he  should  do.  No  fears  for  personal  safety,  no 
petty  question  of  personal  fame,  no  question  of  pecuniary 
gain,  had  any  weight.  He  left  the  army  and  went  to  the 
capital,  simply  because  those  who  knew  him  made  him  feel 
that,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country,  he  was  more 
needed  in  Washington  than  in  the  field. 

As  touching  his  ability,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  those  words,  a  great  man.    His 
was  not  the  kind  of  greatness  that  flashes,  that  dazzles.     He 
was  not  a  meteor  of  eccentric  orbit,  to  draw  all  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  and  then  go  out  in  darkness.     He  was  not  the  light- 
ning, that,  while  it  illumines,  also  threatens,  and  leaves  the 
watchers  anxious  as  to  whether  the  result  is  to  be  good  or 
evil.     He   was    of   that   rounded  type  of   greatness,  which, 
symmetrical  and  complete  on  all  sides,  grows  upon  one  as  he 
studies  it.     The  grandest  buildings,  like  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don, never  at  first  sight  seem  so  great  as  they  are.     Some 
eccentric  and  disproportioned  structure  will  be  much  more 
striking  at  first  view.     Garfield  was  a  man  who  grew  to  the 
very  last.     As  illustrative  of  his  sound  judgment,  his  just 
and  comprehensive  mind,  review  his   congressional  career. 
While  many  of  his  fellow-members  have  been  on  all  sides 
and  no  side ;  while  they  have  watched  the  political  weather, 
only  anxious  that  every  popular  breath  should  fill  their  sails ; 
while  they  have  been  ready  to  neglect  all  public  duties  and 
sulk  in  their  tents,  like  Achilles,  when  their  own  personal 
schemes  miscarried ;  while  they  have  made  themselves  rich 
through  the  public  misfortunes, —  let  us  gratefully  remember 
to-day  two  things  to  the  infinite  credit  of  our  dead  President. 
First,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  during  all  his  career  in  the 
House,  he  was  never  on  the  wrong  or  dishonest  side  of  any 
great  question.     His  speeches  outlined  the  policy  that  both 
the  wisdom   and  the  conscience  of  the  country  have  ulti- 
mately approved.     Of  how  many  others  can  so  noble,  so 
great  a  thing  be  said  ?     And,  secondly,  with  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity to  coin  private  wealth  out  of  public  disaster,  he  dies 
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at  last  in  what,  for  one  in  his  station,  is  poverty,  even  his 
house  at  Washington  being  mortgaged.  However  nobly  the 
private  generosity  of  the  country  may  provide  for  his  family, 
let  us  remember  that  it  is  only  the  payment  of  a  debt  justly 
due  from  the  nation  he  has  served. 

Then,  once  more,  and  lastly,  so  far  as  personal  character- 
istics are  concerned,  he  was  that  best  of  all  things  in  a  pub- 
lic man, —  not  in  the  sense  of  religious  cant  or  negative,  in- 
nocuous flabbiness, —  he  was  good.  He  was  manly ;  he  was 
loyal ;  he  was  simple ;  he  was  a  loving  husband  and  father ; 
he  was  one  of  that  kind  of  men  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  put  forward  as  a  typical  American.  He  was  not  lifted  up 
by  prosperity ;  he  was  not  crushed  by  adversity.  Many  ful- 
some words  have  been  written  during  these  dark  days  of  his 
suffering  and  his  patience.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  —  let 
us  say  it  in  justice  to  humanity — that  thousands  of  others 
would  have  borne  it  quite  as  well.  In  many  a  quiet  home, 
aside  from  that  "  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  "  or  a 
ruler's  chair,  in  the  shadows  of  private  life,  there  are  those 
who  suffer  as  nobly,  unsustained  by  public  praise,  and  borne 
up  only  by  their  own  nobility.  And  I  doubt  not  that  he,  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  private  life,  would  have  shown  the  same 
grand  qualities.  These  qualities  were  himself :  men  do  not 
dissemble  thus,  and  for  so  long. 

And  yet,  common  as  we  may  believe  these  qualities  to  be, 
was  it  not  a  noble  sight  to  be  held  up  before  the  nation  and 
the  world  ?  Not  one  murmur ;  not  one  petulant  complaint ; 
not  one  cry  of  agony  or  disappointment,  even  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness ;  no  bitter  word  even  for  his  murderer ;  no  im- 
peachment of  Providence ;  no  vexed  cry  over  lost  ambitions, — 
this  quiet,  patient,  heroic  fortitude  is  simple  manhood  lifted 
to  the  sublime. 

Let  us  now  for  a  little  borrow  the  aid  of  the  poets,  in  paint- 
ing him  as  he  was.  And,  first,  some  lines  from  Wordsworth's 
"Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior."     He  was  one 

"  \Vhose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light, 
That  makes  the  path  l)efore  him  always  bright; 


Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 

Abides  by  his  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain 

And  Fear  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

Controls  them,  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives ;  .  .  . 

Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire.  .  .  . 

He  who,  though  thus  endued,  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ;  .  .  . 

And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 

His  breath  in  confidence  of  heaven's  applause." 

Listen    next   to  Tennyson,  whose  words  we  gladly  and 
rightfully  appropriate,  while  he  pictures  one 

"  Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. . . . 
Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  eternal  God  for  power ; .  . . 
Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life, 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe. . . . 
Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
Till  in  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story. 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory." 

The  most  perfect  picture  of  a  human  being  that  has  ever 
been  drawn  in  human  speech  is  Tennyson's  portrait  of  his 
ideal  King  Arthur,  etched  in  four  lines.  What  line  of  it 
need  we  change  as  we  to-day  apply  it  to  him  whose  name  is 
on  all  lips  ?  — 

"  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king ; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong ; 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listened  to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only,  and  who  clave  to  her." 
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But,  now,  we  remember  again  that  he  is  no  more : — 

"  Hush  t  the  dead  march  wails  in  the  peopIe*s  ears ; 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears ; 
The  black  earth  yawns :  the  mortal  disappears ; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great, — 
Gone ;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  state. 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him." 

But  there  is  one  grand  conquest  in  a  character  like  his, 
in  that  it  compels  all  forces  to  be  his  friends.  Living  or 
dying,  succeeding  or  failing,  even  obloquy  and  opposition 
can  only  serve  "  the  good  great  man  " ;  for  they  show  him 
as  he  is.  Whatever  he  gain  or  lose,  he,  as  Coleridge  says, 
has  "always  treasures,  always  friends," — 

..."  Three  treasures, —  love,  and  light, 
And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant*s  breath ; 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night,    * 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death." 

As  we  said  of  Lincoln,  so  now  may  we  say  of  Garfield, 
that  he  was  indeed  fortunate  in  his  death.  For  whatever 
may  be  the  future  results  to  the  country,  for  Garfield's  own 
fame  and  power,  we  must  pronounce  his  death  a  fortunate 
one.  There  was  a  North  and  a  South,  there  were  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  there  were  even  "  administration  men  " 
and  "  stalwarts "  in  his  own  party.  But,  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,  he  fell.  Then  came  the  days  and  weeks  of  pain  made 
noble  by  a  sublime  patience.  And  when,  at  last,  he  died 
beside  the  sea,  only  one  America  was  left,  and  one  universal 
sorrow  found  vent  in  universal  tears.  No  ruler  dies  in  vain, 
around  whose  death-bed  are  hushed  the  conflicts  of  turbu- 
lent factions,  and  who  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of  peace, 
and  of  consecration  to  nobler  ideals  of  statesmanship.  Out 
of  the  clashings  of  a  great  convention  was  struck  the  glow 
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of  this  meteor,  which  shot  into  the  heaven  of  political  suc- 
cess. Storm  and  cloud  were  about  it,  and  men  wondered 
whether  it  would  continue  to  shine,  or  would  sink  into  the 
obscurity  of  failure.  But  there  is  no  question  now.  This 
mad  attempt  to  hurl  it  from  its  orbit  has  only  set  it  among 
the  fixed  stars,  one  of  the  eternal  lights  of  the  world's  hero- 
ism and  martyrdom. 

In  simple  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  felt  more  or  less  of  misgiving  as  to 
whether  Garfield  the  President  was  going  to  hold  true  to  the 
noblest  ideals  and  utterances  of  Garfield  the  Congressman. 
This,  not  that  for  one  moment  they  doubted  his  honesty, 
but  because  they  questioned  as  to  whether  he  were  not,  as 
was  charged  against  Lincoln,  too  kindly  and  yielding  toward 
those  he  trusted  and  loved.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to 
prove  that,  with  all  his  "good-nature,"  he  had  also  that 
divine  obstinacy  which,  when  a  star  is  in  sight  and  a  hand 
upon  the  wheel,  holds  the  ship  relentlessly  upon  its  course. 

Fortunate  indeed  in  his  death ;  for  no  possible  eighty 
days  of  health  and  strength  and  administrative  labor  could 
have  been  more  fruitful  of  high  results  for  the  country  than 
have  been  these  eighty  days  of  hushed  and  anxious  waiting. 
Some  things  grow  and  ripen  best  in  shade.  The  outcome  is 
a  public  sentiment  above  faction  and  party,  nobler  ideals  of 
statesmanship,  and  a  quiet  but  earnest  popular  demand  that 
the  best  things  Garfield  meant  to  do,  by  some  hand  must 
and  shall  be  done. 

However  distasteful  it  may  be  in  the  first  fresh  impulse 
of  our  sorrow,  however  we  shrink  from  political  moralizing 
about  an  unclosed  grave,  there  is  yet  one  question  that  will 
not  down,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  waived  one  side.  As  the 
graver's  acid  eats  its  imperishable  lines  into  metal,  so  ought 
the  bitter  acid  of  our  tears  to  burn  into  our  hearts  forever 
this  one  lesson  of  the  hour.  And  as  on  the  altar  of  his 
gods  the  father  of  Hannibal  made  him  swear  eternal  enmity 
to  Rome,  so,  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  Garfield,  here 
before  God,  to-day,  let  us  swear  eternal  enmity  to  that  which 
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has  so  often  slain  our  national  honor,  and  at  last  culminated 
in  the  assassination  of  our  noble  leader. 

Tell  me  not  that  it  was  Guiteau  who  murdered  the  Presi- 
dent. There  might  be  much  to  say  concerning  that  at  an- 
other time.  But  here  and  now  let  us  look  beneath  superficial 
appearances.  Guiteau  is  no  more  than  the  blade  of  a  dag- 
ger, a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  system  of  unparalleled  cor- 
ruption. Or,  if  the  corruption  have  an  equal,  it  can  find 
that  equal  only  in  the  absurdity,  the  unreason,  of  the  same 
system.  The  Civil  War  was  no  more  truly  and  logically  the 
result  of  slavery  than  is  the  assassination  of  Garfield  the 
natural  result  of  the  condition  of  our  Civil  Service.  If;  then, 
we  wish  to  avenge  our  dead  President,  if  we  wish  to  do  what 
is  even  more  important  still, —  prevent  results  yet  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  future  of  our  country, —  let  us  not  be  content 
with  punishing  one  man.  Let  us  destroy  the  system  of  which 
the  one  man  is  only  one  noxious  manifestation. 

There  is  no  time  now,  nor  is  this  the  occasion,  for  dealing 
adequately  with  so  large  a  theme.  It  must  suffice  to-day  to 
suggest  food  for  reflection  by  one  or  two  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  the  one  great  danger  that 
threatens  the  success  of  popular  institutions  in  this  country 
is  this  system  that  has  slain  our  President,  and  that  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  aims  to  destroy.  Not  only  is  our  present 
system  the  teeming  parent  of  all  corruptions  and  all  dis- 
cords, but,  as  business  simply,  it  is  absurd.  No  man  is  so 
foolish  as  to  conduct  his  private  business  in  such  a  way. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  its  perpetuity  tell  us  that  no 
other  way  is  practical.  But  not  only  are  other  systems  prac- 
tical, but  they  are  already  facts  in  other  lands.  No  one  in 
England  would  dream  of  killing  Gladstone  for  such  a  cause 
as  that  which  animated  Guiteau;  for,  with  all  his  power, 
Gladstone  holds  no  such  dangerous  and  corrupting  authority 
in  his  hands  as  we  permit  our  rulers  to  wield. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  must  not  now  discuss  this  subject  further. 
Yet  so  much  had  to  be  said.  We  ask  for  the  destroyer  of 
our  leader.     Do  not  fix  your  eyes  on  the  jail  in  Washington. 
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The  pistol-shot  of  that  pietistic,  Bible-reading,  infidel-hating, 
and  —  as  he  would  have  us  believe  —  inspired  scoundrel  is 
only  a  single  lightning-flash  out  of  a  cloud,  gendered  by  years 
of  corruption,  and  holding  still  in  its  bosom  the  threat  of 
future  tempests.  Slay  the  real  slayer  then.  Realize  the  ideal 
that  Garfield's  own  words  have  outlined  more  than  once: 
thus  you  will  avenge  the  past  by  making  the  prosperity  of 
the  future  secure. 

But  now,  at  the  last,  we  have  to  learn  once  more  the  lesson 
that,  whatever  man  dies,  the  race  still  lives  and  the  universe 
moves  on.  Even  though,  with  solemn  service,  the  captain 
himself  be  let  down  over  the  side  beneath  the  closing  waves, 
still  the  great  ship  must  sail  on.  In  old  times,  even  from 
the  hushed  chamber  where  the  king  had  just  breathed  his 
last,  there  went  forth  the  cry:  "The  king  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  king ! "  The  sceptre  only  changes  hands :  it  does 
not  fall.  In. Garfield's  own  great  words  when  Lincoln  fell, 
"God  reigns ;  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives." 
So,  however  many  tears  we  shed,  and  however  many  flowers 
we  throw  upon  his  coffin,  still  we  must  look  up  and  move 
forwards.  We  can  help  the  dead  no  more  ;  but  fifty  millions 
living  demand  our  care.  With  what  mental  attitude  and  in 
what  words  shall  we  greet  our  dead  President's  successor  ? 

And  now  a  few  words  must  be  said  that,  if  we  might,  we 
would  gladly  omit.  Whatever  our  new  President  may  prove 
himself  to  be,  we  must  still  confess  that  he  is  not  the  man 
that  any  of  us  would  have  chosen  for  the  place.  And  it  is 
lime  that  this  great  country  learned  not  to  put  any  man  on 
the  steps  of  the  White  House  that  it  would  not  be  glad  to 
see  installed  within. 

One  thing  more  we  must  say ;  and  that  is,  that,  when  the 
President  was  struck  down,  he  who  now  is  President  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  that  political  system  which  was  threaten- 
ing the  nation  and  which  proved  to  be  the  assassin.  And  he 
had  just  made  such  a  display  of  personal  and  partisan  poli- 
tics as,  to  say  the  least,  was  totally  unbecoming  in  one  who 
held  his  high  office. 


But  they  who  have  charged  him  with  wishing  the  Presi- 
dent's death  have  spoken  not  words  of  wisdom,  but  of  reck- 
less passion.  Indeed,  during  all  these  trying  weeks, — let  us 
say  it  with  gratitude  and  hope, — he  has  borne  himself  with  a 
modesty  and  self-control  that  promise  manly  things.  Not 
only  has  he  not  grasped  after  power  that  many  have  thought 
rightly  his  own,  but  he  has  displayed  a  noble  reserve,  and  a 
genuine  shrinking  from  the  honors  thrust  upon  him,  that 
seem  to  show  he  fully  feels  the  grave  responsibility  of  his 
position. 

And  in  his  past  record  there  is  much  on  which  we  may 
rest.  Even  his  enemies  have  found  no  spot  upon  his  per- 
sonal character.  He  is  a  man  of  personal  purity,  of  un- 
questioned honesty,  one  loved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
and  who,  in  trying  positions,  has  shown  no  common  execu- 
tive ability.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  these  weeks  of  brooding 
anxiety,  he  has  learned  much  as  to  the  evils  of  that  political 
system  that  has  slain  his  predecessor,  and  that  now  he  is 
ready  to  see  to  it  that  the  country  shall  not  too  deeply  regret 
the  change. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  true.  By  no  seeking  of  his  own  is  he 
where  he  is.  It  is  we  that  have  put  him  there.  It  is  only 
justice,  then,  that  we  give  him  all  opportunity,  and  by  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  assist  him  in  a  worthy  discharge  of 
his  high  duties.  Never  man  had  a  grander  opportunity.  In 
his  case,  self-interest  seconds  duty;  and  both  alike  will  plead 
with  him  for  noble  deeds.  It  lies  only  with  himself  to  turn 
the  whispers  of  the  nation's  distrust  into  loud  and  general 
acclamations  of  applause. 

And  now,  at  the  close,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  note  once 
more  that  old  but  ever-repeated  and  eternal  mystery  of 
human  progress, —  how  by  way  of  blazing  fagots,  by  a  path 
lined  with  cross  and  gibbet  and  torture  and  the  lurking 
assassin,  the  march  of  our  race  goes  on.  Men  struggle 
against  the  truth,  kill  and  bury  it,  as  they  think ;  and  yet  it 
turns  out  to  be  only  the  planting  of  seed  that  springs  up  to 

nobler  harvest.     Truth  is  the  only  begotten  son  of  God  ; 
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and  they  who  slay  him  find  that  they  were  fighting  against  an 
immortal.  Though  the  World,  in  its  sweep  through  space, 
dip  for  a  time  into  shadow,  it  flashes  out  again  into  a  sun- 
light brighter  than  before. 

"  No  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  ever  lost." 

And  as  in  other  martyrdoms  before  the  truth  has  been 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  slain,  so  now,  I  think,  there  is 
ground  for  a  high  trust  that  the  political  health  of  the  United 
States  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  this  terrible  test.  Though 
evil  ever  so  often  seem  victor,  though  it  seems  sometimes 
that  truth  is  forever  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  forever  on  the 
throne, — 

"  Vet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own." 


J.  A.  G. 

HUMANITAS    REGNANS. 

With  finger  on  lip  and  breath  bated, 
With  an  eager  and  sad  desire, 

The  world  stood  hushed,  as  it  waited 
For  the  click  of  the  fateful  wire. 

"  Better  !  "  and  civilization 
Breathed  freer  and  hoped  again. 

"  Worse  !  "  and  through  every  nation 
Went  throbbing  a  thrill  of  pain. 

A  cr)'  at  midnight,  and  listening ; 

**Dead!**  tolled  out  the  bells  of  despair, 
And  millions  of  eyelids  were  glistening 

As  sobbed  the  sad  tones  on  the  air. 


But  who  is  he  toward  whom  all  eyes  are  turning  ? 
And  who  is  he  for  whom  all  hearts  are  yearning  ? 

What  is  the  threat  at  which  earth  holds  its  breath. 
While  one  lone  man  a  duel  fights  with  death } 


No  thrones  are  hanging  in  suspense ; 

No  kingdoms  totter  to  their  fall : 
Peace,  with  her  gentle  influence, 

Is  hovering  over  all. 

*Tis  just  one  man  at  Elberon 

Who  waiteth  day  by  day, 
Whose  patience  all  our  hearts  has  won 

As  ebbs  his  life  away. 

His  birthday  waked  no  cannon-boom; 

No  purple  round  him  hung ; 
A  backwoods  cabin  gave  him  room, 

And  storms  his  welcome  sung. 

He  seized  the  sceptre  of  that  king 
Who  treads  a  freehold  sod  r 

He  wore  upon  his  brow  that  ring 
That  crowns  a  son  of  God. 
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By  his  own  might,  he  built  a  throne. 

With  no  unhuman  arts, 
And  by  his  manhood  reigned  alone 

O'er  fifty  million  hearts. 

Thus  is  humanity's  long  dream, 

Its  highest,  holiest  hope  begun 
To  harden  into  fact,  and  gleam 

A  city  'neath  the  sun, — 

A  city  not  like  that  which  came 
In  old-time  vision  from  the  skies. 

But  i^tTought  by  man  through  blood  and  flame, 
From  solid  earth  to  rise, — 

Man's  city, —  the  ideal  reign 

Where  every  human  right  hath  place, 

Where  blood,  nor  birth,  nor  priest,  again 
Shall  bind  the  weary  race. 

In  which  no  king  but  man  shctll  be^ — 
'Twas  this  that  thrilled  with  loving  pain 

The  heart  of  all  the  earth,  as  he 
Died  by  the  sobbing  main. 

For,  mightiest  ruler  of  the  earth, 
He  was  the  mightiest,  not  because 

Of  priestly  touch,  or  blood,  or  birth, 
But  by  a  people's  laws. 


O  Garfield  I  brave  and  patient  soul  I 
Long  as  the  tireless  tides  shall  roll 
About  the  Long  Branch  beaches,  where 
Thy  life  went  out  upon  the  air. 
So  long  thy  land,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Will  hold  thy  manhood's  legacy. 

There  vftre  two  parties :  there  were  those, 
In  thine  own  party,  called  thy  foes  : 
There  7oas  a  North  :  there  was  a  South, 
Ere  blazed  the  assassin's  pistol-mouth; 

But,  lo  I  thy  bed  became  a  throne  ; 

And  as  the  hours  went  by,  at  length 
The  weakness  of  thine  arm  alone 

Grew  mightier  than  thy  strongest  strength. 
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No  petulant  murmur^  no  vexed  cry 
Of  balked  ambitions,  but  a  high, 
Grand  patience !    And  thy  whisper  blent 
In  one  heart  all  the  continent. 
To-day  there  are  no  factions  left, 
But  one  America  bereft. 


O  Garfield !  fortunate  in  death  wast  thou. 
Though  at  the  opening  of  a  grand  career  I 

Thou  wast  a  meteor  flashing  on  the  brow 
Of  skies  political,  where  oft  appear 

And  disappear  so  many  stars  of  promise.    Then 
While  all  men  watched  thy  high  course,  wondering 

If  thou  wouldst  upward  sweep,  or  fall  again. 
Thee  from  thine  orbit  mad  hands  thought  to  fling; 

And,  lo  I  the  meteor  with  its  fitful  light 

All  on  a  sudden  stood  and  was  a  star,— - 
A  radiance  fixed,  to  glorify  the  night 
There  where  the  world's  proud  constellations  are. 
•Bosten  Globe, 
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In  his  two  great  poems,  Milton  sang  "  Paradise  Lost " 
apd  "  Paradise  Regained."  The  "  Loss  of  Eden "  is  the 
burden  of  the  one ;  and  "  Recovered  Paradise  to  all  man- 
kind," the  theme  of  the  other.  The  disobedience  of  one 
man  shuts  the  gate  upon  all  the  race  ;  and  the  obedience  of 
one  opens  it  again  for  all  who  believe.  But  only  a  very  few, 
comparatively,  ever  hear  anything  about  the  opening  of  the 
gate  ;  and  only  a  few  of  those  who  do  hear  ever  "  believe  "  in 
the  "  saving,"  theological  sense  of  that  term.  And  so,  of  the 
innumerable  multitudes  shut  out,  but  an  insignificant  frag- 
ment ever  cross  the  threshold  of  return.  The  fate  of  Ten- 
nyson's famous  "  Six  Hundred  "  is  but  a  feeble  type  of  the 
fate  of  the  human  race. 

This  is  the  Protestant  conception  of  the  universe.  And, 
indeed,  some  form  of  this  underlies  the  whole  theology  of 
the  Church.  Eden  was  a  place,  a  garden;  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  paradise."  In  it  was  every  flower  that 
was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  every  fruit  that  was  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  No  beast  was  yet  wild  or  noxious.  Even  the 
serpent  was  harmless.  He,  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
walked  upright;  and  Eve  was  not  astonished  to  hear  him 
speak.  No  poisonous  plants,  no  thistles,  no  briers  or  thorns, 
had  yet  sprung  out  of  the  ground.  The  supposed  curse  of 
labor  had  not  yet  fallen  on  man.  No  nerve  had  yet  felt  the 
thrill  of  pain;  and  no  heart-broken  agony  had  yet  looked 
on  a  dead  face  on  called  in  vain  to  ears  that  could  not 
hear. 

We  are  not  to  think,  however,  of  primeval  man  as  having 
any  such  thoughts  as  these.  Long  and  weary  ages  of  toil  and 
tears  had  passed.    Man  had  fought  the  wild  beasts,  and  his 


wilder  fellow-man ;  had  been  racked  with  pain,  and  had  seen 
his  loved  ones  die,  before  this  sweet  vision  had  visited  his 
troubled  dreams.  And  it  came  at  last  as  a  crude  attempt  at 
philosophy.  So  soon  as  he  began  to  have  any  strong  con- 
ceptions of  a  good  and  just  God  or  gods,  his  moral  sense 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  evils.  A  good 
being,  he  thinks,  could  not  have  intended  all  these  ills.  And 
so,  his  thought  ran  on,  he  must  have  made  all  things  fair  and 
good  at  first ;  and  either  man  himself,  or  some  enemy,  must 
have  wrought  the  ruin.  And  so  it  appears  in  Milton's 
scheme  of  things.  Lucifer,  till  then  Prime  Minister  in 
heaven,  is  put  in  the  second  place,  while  Christ  receives  the 
first.  Ambition  leads  to  revolt.  Then  there  was  "  war  in 
heaven."  A  third  part  of  the  angels  are  cast  out ;  and  man 
is  created,  whose  final  destiny  is  to  take  the  revolted  angels' 
place.  Not  through  any  special  enmity  to  man,  but  out  of  a 
desire  for  revenge  against  God,  Satan  attacks  humanity  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  guardianship  of  angels  and  of  Omnipotence 
itself,  Eden  becomes  a  desolation,  and  man  a' subject  of  the 
prince  of  hell,  his  conqueror. 

Temporarily,  man's  half -developed  moral  sense  is  satis- 
fied. It  was  not  God  who  made  the  evil.  It  was  his  enemy 
and  man's, —  the  devil. 

Paradise,  then,  was  a  place  from  which  man  had  been 
driven.  If  only  he  could  get  back  again,  could  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  all  would  be  well.  Religion  then 
naturally  undertook  the  problem  of  recovery. 

For  many  ages,  and  indeed  until  quite  modern  times,  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  "Earthly  Paradise"  still 
existed,  and  might  some  day  be  rediscovered.  The  hope  of 
one  day  eating  from  its  tree  that  had  the  power  of  confer- 
ring immortality,  of  drinking  from  its  fountain  that  had  in  it 
the  gift  of  immortal  youth,  lured  on  many  an  adventurous 
voyager  in  those  days  when  Europe  waked  up  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  then  new  world.  VAen  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  far  East.  And  when  Columbus,  believing  in  the  fact 
that  the  earth  was  round,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos,  he 


had  no  thought  of  discovering  another  continent :  he  only 
hoped,  by  this  new  route,  to  reach  the  extreme  eastern  shore 
of  Asia.  And,  when  he  discovered  land,  he  supposed  it  was 
really  India;  and,. in  accordance  with  that  thought,  he  called 
the  inhabitants  "Indians,"  —  the  name  that  has  remained 
until  the  present  day.  And  one  of  the  grand  inspirations 
and  hopes  of  Columbus  was  the  possibility  of  finding  here 
the  lost  Eden  of  the  race.  And  many  years  went  by 
and  many  explorations  ended  in  disappointment  before  the 
weary  mariners  gave  up  the  dream.  Indeed,  Ponce  de  Leon 
expected  to  find  it  somewhere  in  the  tropic  glades  of  Florida. 

But  the  point  for  you  to  notice  in  all  this  is  the  fact  that, 
in  all  these  centuries,  the  prevailing  thought,  even  among 
the  most  civilized  of  mankind,  is  of  the  perfect  state  of  man 
as  a  place,  from  which  they  could  be  driven,  and  which,  like 
a  garden  or  a  city,  they  could  find  and  enter  again.  All 
this  is  true  of  the  Messianic  dream  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
looked-for  *'  Kingdom  of  heaven  "  of  the  Christians.  These 
were  to  be  located  on  earth.  Multitudes  hold  this  opinion 
still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  explicitly  promised  date  of 
its  establishment  has  long  since  gone  by.  That  is,  they  hold 
that  a  man  who  was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  coming  is  still  able  to  bring  it  to  pass.  But 
most  Christians  now  locate  this  Paradise  not  on  earth  nor 
in  this  life  :  it  is  a  city  of  the  future,  inhabited  only  by  im- 
mortal spirits,  the  home  of  the  dead.  But  still  it  is  a  place, 
a  city,  with  walls  and  gates.  In  it,  however,  are  all  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  lost  Eden.  It  is  a  city,  and  yet  a  gar- 
den, a  paradise.  A  crystal  river  flows  through  it,  and  on 
either  bank  of  it  is  there  "the  tree  of  life."  In  it  is  all  that 
was  lost, —  for  those  .who  have  the  keys,  or  can  gain  the 
favor  of  those  who  hold  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  scene  in  the  Gospels  where  Jesus 
is  reported  to  have  conferred  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
thus  get  at  the  thought  of  the  early  Church.  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  are  walking  near  the  then  modern  and  Roman  city 
of  Cassarea.     He   is  not  yet  acknowledged  as  "Messiah." 


He  turns  to  his  disciples,  and  says,  Who  do  the  people  say  I 
am  ?  They  answer,  Some  think  you  are  the  beheaded  John 
the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead ;  some  say  you  are  the  old 
prophet  Elijah  returned  to  earth;  while  others  think  you 
are  Jeremiah,  or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets  come  back 
again. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  just  here,  in  passing,  the  state 
of  mind  of  these  men.  Nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  them  to 
believe.  It  seems  perfectly  natural  to  them  that  one  of  the 
ancient  dead  should  come  back  again.  It  is  well  to  reflect 
as  to  how  much  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  such  men  are 
worth  to  the  modern  world.  One  in  their  state  of  mind  to- 
day would  be  regarded  as  so  near  the  border  line  of  insanity 
as  to  render  all  his  sayings  worthless.  And  yet,  to  the  larger 
part  of  Christendom,  all  the  laboriously  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  as  nothing,  when  weighed  against  one  of  their 
lightest  whims  or  notions ! 

But,  after  Jesus  gets  their  reply,  he  appeals  to  them  for 
their  own  opinion.  Who  do  you  say  that  I  am  ?  Peter  re- 
plies, "Thou  art  the  Christ, —  the  Messiah, —  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.**  Jesus  is  much  pleased  at  the  answer,  and 
declares  that  this  has  come  to  Peter  by  special  revelation. 
And  then  he  adds  a  gift  and  a  promise :  "  I  say  unto  thee 
that  thou  art  Peter, —  Petros^ —  and  upon  this  rock, — petra^ 
—  I  will  build  my  Church.  ...  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
upon  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  That  is, 
he  gives  Peter  the  absolute  power  of  God  on  earth, —  the 
power  of  determining  the  eternal  destiny  of  men.  A  start- 
ling power  this,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
only  a  man !  And  this  man,  Peter,  afterwards  not  only 
does  not  show  himself  specially  wise,  but,  along  with  all 
his  other  faults,  is  capable  of  being  a  liar,  a  swearer,  and  a 
traitor. 

These  few  words,  attributed  to  Jesus,  have  been  the  foun- 
tain of  more  hate  and  blood  and  tears  than  perhaps  any 


other  equal  number  of  words  in  all  history.  Out  of  these 
few  words  sprang  the  Inquisition  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  furnished  material  for  the  rack  and  a  thousand  un- 
speakably horrible  instruments  of  torture.  Out  of  them 
came  the  blazing  fagots  for  kindling  ten  thousand  burnings 
at  the  stake,  out  of  them  numberless  cruel  wars  and  merci- 
less massacres,  out  of  them  the  long  feud  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  the  separation  of  Christendom  into  bitter 
factions,  the  transformation  of  those  claiming  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace "  into  the  inhuman  ferocity 
of  pitiless  fiends.  Strange  picture  this  which  history  paints 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  God  "  on  earth !  It  is  a  picture  lurid 
with  burnings  and  red  with  blood.  No  other  religion  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  presented  such  a  scene. 

Now,  what  shall  we  think?  If  Jesus  was  a  divine  being 
and  knew  the  future,  he  foresaw  all  the  results  of  these  few 
words  of  his.  Not  only  that,  he  knew  he  had  left  his  words 
in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  wise  and  good  men  would  dif- 
fer as  to  their  meaning,  and  that  cruel  and  unscrupulous  men 
could  turn  them  to  advantage  in  their  merciless  schemes  of 
enslaving  men  and  using  them  to  advance  the  ends  of  their 
own  unpitying  ambitions.  In  this  case, —  let  us  say  it  with 
all  plainness  and  weighing  well  the  force  of  our  words, —  no 
character  so  cruel  and  inhuman  as  Jesus  has  ever  blotted  the 
pages  of  history.  Let  those  who  make  him  God  or  gift  him 
with  prophetic  foresight  of  the  future  escape  this  difficulty, 
if  they  can. 

This  saying  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  assumption  is  that  this  power,  once  given  to  Peter,  was 
handed  down  in  perpetuity  to  all  his  successors.  It  is  as- 
sumed further  that  he  founded  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
became  its  first  bishop  or  pope.  Thence  follows  the  primacy 
of  Rome  in  Christendom,  and  the  later  doctrine  of  the  infal- 
libility'of  the  pope.  But  here  are  several  assumptions  of 
quite  too  much  importance  to  accept  without  proof.  There 
is  no  evidence  first  that  Peter  founded  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  ever  there.     Then  there 
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is  no  proof  that,  even  if  he  possessed  such  power,  it  was 
ever  transferred  or  was  indeed  transferable.  But,  cutting  clear 
under  the  deepest  foundations  of  the  claim,  let  us  say  there 
is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  proof  that  God  ever  gave  any 
such  power  to  any  man.  And  if  he  did,  judging  it  by  its 
fruits,  we  must  declare  God  himself  to  be  evil ;  for  this  stu- 
pendous claim  has  been  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  its  results  in 
human  history. 

But  the  Protestant  interpretation  does  not  help  us  any. 
Instead  of  giving  the  keys  to  a  man,  he  gave  them  to  the 
Church,  they  say.  But  which  of  the  conflicting  claimants 
is  the  Church  ?  And  where  shall  bewildered  man  go  to  find 
the  true  and  only  genuine  key  that  will  admit  him  to  the 
lost  Eden  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  loving  Father  has  left  so 
great  a  matter  in  such  fearful  doubt  ? 

Or,  if  we  interpret  the  words  still  again,  and  say  it  is  the 
frutA  of  the  confession  of  Peter  that  is  the  rock  on  which 
human  salvation  is  built,  yet  we  are  little  helped.  Shall 
we  interpret  the  Messiahship  as  the  Jews  did,  as  the  early 
Church  did,  or  in  some  one  of  the  conflicting  and  mutu- 
ally contradictory  ways  of  the  modern  Church  ?  Whichever 
way  we  turn,  these  words  of  Jesus  give  little  help.  They  are 
only  a  perplexity  and  a  snare. 

Let  us  now  see  what  modern  critical  scholarship  has  to 
say  to  us  about  them.  In  all  rational  probability,  Jesus 
never  uttered  the  words  at  all.  We  know  the  early  Church 
wrote  many  gospels.  It  took  the  liberty  of  suppressing 
those  it  did  not  like  or  which  taught  unacceptable  doctrines. 
It  superintended  and  manipulated  and  changed  the  records 
at  will  for  many  generations.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
these  words  were  a  forgery  after  the  fact,  and  directly  in- 
tended to  represent  Jesus  as  supporting  the  primacy  of  Peter 
after  the  ambitions  of  Rome  had  made  her  seek  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church.  She  seized  the  keys,  and  then  ad- 
vanced the  claim  that  they  had  been  conferred  upon  her 
unscrupulous  hands  by  the  'direct  act  of  Heaven.  Thus  has 
the  Church,  to  make  herself  mistress  of  heaven,  been  willing 
for  ages  to  turn  the  earth  into  a  hell. 


The  central,  grand  error  of  all,  the  one  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  our  eyes,  look  at  so  that  we  shall  never  forget  it,  is 
this,  which  takes  a  twofold  form :  first,  that  it  is  a  place^ 
the  simple  getting  into  which  can  make  men  eternally  happy  ; 
and,  second,  that  any  power  on  earth,  save  God  and  the  in- 
dividual souly  has  any  control  of  its  keys.  So  long  as  these 
twin  errors  live,  some  power  will  lash  the  souls  of  men  with 
whips  of  fear,  and  hold  them  in  abject  slavery.  "  All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life  ^* ;  much  more  for  an 
eternal  life.  Convince  him  then  that  there  is  some  special 
place  with  walls  and  gates,  within  which  is  endless  bliss ;  that 
there  is  another  place,  walled  and  gated,  within  which  is  end- 
less pain  and  horror ;  then  convince  him  that  some  earthly 
power  holds  the  golden  keys  that  are  able  to  give  him  en- 
trance to  the  happy  city, —  and  what  abject  homage  will  he 
not  pay  to  the  power  that  controls  his  destiny  ? 

A  belief  essentially  like  this  is  the  common  one  of  the 
race.  It  is  inherited  from  a  barbaric  past.  It  hangs  like  a 
heavy  chain  about  the  neck,  the  wrists,  the  ankles  of  the 
race.  It  bends  it  down  to  the  earth  ;  it  cripples  it  for  work  ; 
it  hinders  its  progress.  To  set  men  free,  they  must  be 
taught  the  human  origin  of  all  religions,  of  all  Bibles,  of  all 
pretended  Saviours.  And  the  thousands  of  ministers  who 
know  these  things  and  do  not  speak ;  the  thousands  of  lay- 
men in  all  the  churches  who  know  these  things,  but  still 
support  a  ministry  that  does  not  speak, — these  all  are  ac- 
complices in  that  treason  against  humanity  that  consists  in 
letting  men  still  grope  fearfully  in  the  dungeons  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  past  has  built,  instead  of  breaking  down  the 
walls  and  letting  them  come  forth  into  the  light  and  hope  of 
the  modern  world. 

So  long  as  these  beliefs  continue,  the  Babel  cries  of  pre- 
tended authorities  will  still  be  heard.  The  Catholic  will 
shout :  "I  hold  the  keys.  I  only  can  open  the  gates  !  "  And 
the  Protestant  will  shout :  "  The  Catholic  key  is  a  base  im- 
itation. I  hold  the  original  and  genuine  one  !  "  And  the  hun- 
dred different  sects  will  each  continue  to  claim  that,  though 


the  gate  may  possibly  open  to  others,  still  there  is  some 
peculiar  feature  about  his  key  that  possesses  the  magic  gift 
of  opening  the  gate  a  little  more  readily  than  all  the  rest. 
Until  one  begins  to  think  that,  if  only  one  key  is  genuine,  it 
must  be  the  divine  intention  to  prove  that  gates  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  opened,  and  that  keys  are  only  delusions  for 
keeping  people  out. 

What,  then,  is  the  way  out  of  the  tangle  ?  Is  there  a  clew 
to  the  labyrinth  ?     Where  is  the  city  ?     And  is  there  a  key  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  only  opening  one's  eyes.  The 
solution  is  simple  daylight.  It  happens  sometimes  in  sleep 
that  men  have  troubled  dreams.  They  are  about  to  fall  over 
high  precipices.  They  are  fighting  with  wild  beasts.  They 
are  groping  about  hopelessly  to  find  some  lost  way.  In  their 
agony,  they  cry  out  and  plead  for  help.  What  would  a  friend 
do  for  one  in  such  a  case?  Will  he  not  take  him  by  the 
arm,  give  him  a  gentle  shake,  and  call  to  him  to  wake  up  and 
open  his  eyes  ?  And  when  the  light  streams  in  upon  him,  and 
he  is  fairly  awake,  he  will  smile  and  say,  The  wild  beasts,  the 
armed  men,  the  precipices,  the  bewildering  pathways,  are  all 
gone  now  that  I  have  opened  my  eyes.  He  will  not  forget 
that  labors  and  cares  wait  for  his  waking  hours ;  but  they  are 
only  such  as  he  can  intelligently  attack  and  hope  to  deal 
with :  they  are  no  longer  the  intangible  horrors  of  dreamland. 

And  so  in  the  matter  of  this  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
keys.  There  is  a  kingdom,  and  there  are  keys.  But  the 
kingdom  is  partially,  at  least,  within  the  reach  of  all  men ; 
and  the  keys  are  within  the  grasp  of  every  man,  to  be  thrust 
within  the  wards  of  natural  laws  by  the  hand  of  each  man 
for  himself.  No  priesthood  controls  his  destiny,  except  as 
he  permits.  The  whole  supernatural  machinery  of  heaven 
and  hell  and  schemes  of  salvation  are  only  hideous  fancies 
of  the  night.  They  are  dreams  of  barbaric  ignorance.  It 
needs  only  that  the  eyes  be  opened  to  the  daylight  of  reason, 
and  all  this  trouble  of  the  darkness  is  gone.  Let  them  go 
where  they  belong,  with  the  bats  that  hang  head  downward 
in  the  darkness  of  antique  caves,  which,  though  they  used  to 
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be  the  habitation  of  man,  have  long  been  forsaken  for  the 
daylight  of  the  upper  world. 

What,  then,  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  whole  matter?  Only 
a  little  time  is  left  us ;  and  we  must  put  our  answer  into  a 
few  brief  words.  We  shall  only  succeed  in  outlining  what 
might  fairly  claim  an  elaborate  and  extended  treatment. 

How  much  do  we  really  know  about  heaven }  Only  this, 
that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  holds  good  ever5rwhere  ; 
and  that  thus,  day  by  day,  we  are  making  our  own  future. 
As  I  have  often  said,  A  good  to-day  is  the  only  sure  promise 
of  a  good  to-morrow.  Wheat  planted  grows  wheat.  Weeds 
planted  grow  weeds. 

We  know  further  that  happiness  depends  not  on  wAer^  we 
are.  Men  are  happy  in  log  cabins  :  they  are  unhappy  in 
Back  Bay  mansions.  A  fair  landscap>e  is  not  fair  to  one  who 
is  blind ;  and  to  one  with  no  taste  for  music  a  symphony 
concert  is  not  a  bringer  of  joy.  Happiness,  then,  depends 
essentially  on  w/iaf  we  are. 

It  is  time  for  us,  then,  in  the  modern  world  to  cease  think- 
ing so  much  about  getting  out  of  hells  in  some  other  life,  or 
of  getting  into  heavens  in  some  other  life.  We  cannot  indeed 
help  our  tender  and  loving  dreams  as  to  what  and  where  our 
departed  friends  may  be.  But  we  must  remember  that  our 
present  life-work  is  not  to  be  forever  busied  about  such 
imaginations.  We  cannot  help  the  dead.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  help  our  own  future  is  by  making  the 
present  noble.  Here,  all  around  us,  are  eyes  heavy  with 
weeping,  are  nerves  thrilling  with  pain,  are  backs  bent  with 
burdens.  The  kingdom  of  God  we  are  to  build  is  A^re,  If 
we  build  it  here,  we  need  not  trouble  about  the  future.  God 
will  keep  all  that  we  make  worth  keeping.  Sp  if  we  really 
build  God's  kingdom,  we  need  not  fear  but  it  will  be  an 
eUrrutl  kingdom. 

How,  then,  shall  we  build  it?  Knowledge  must  be  the  ar- 
chitect Tireless  labor  must  be  the  workman.  The  earth 
must  be  subdued  and  all  the  forces  of  nature  made  the  ser- 
vants of  man.     Justice  must  be  organized,  and  right  relations 
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be  established  between  all  classes  and  all  persons.  Then  let 
art  beautify  it.  Let  sentiment,  like  ivy,  climbing  over  and 
softening  the  outlines  of  some  old  tower,  twine  about  it,  and 
give  room  for  all  winged  fancies  to  build  their  secure  nests. 
Let  religion  blend  the  blessings  of  heaven  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  earth.  And  let  poetry  sing  its  tears  and  labors  and 
triumphs  past,  and  prelude  the  welcoming  chorus  of  the 
angels  that  shall  greet  it  at  the  opening  gateways  of  the  future. 

Sing,  then,  the  workers*  song ; 

The  laboring  ages*  birth ; 
The  death  of  ancient  wrong ; 

The  reign  of  right  on  earth  I 
Not  like  the  old-time  fane 

That  without  hammer  ro^e, 
This  one  is  built  with  pain. 

And  rings  with  mighty  blows. 

In  blood  and  bitter  tears 

Were  its  foundations  laid ; 
Fur  trowels,  men  used  spears, 

And  swords  in  place  of  spade. 
Age  after  weary  age 

They  toiled,  until  at  length, 
In  spite  of  evil's  rage, 

The  walls  t-tood  up  in  strength. 

Wide  open  to  the  east. 

To  north  and  south  and  west, 
The  gates  stand.    To  its  feast 

It  welcomes  all  the  oppressed. 
Not  yet*s  our  city  done. 

Some  day  its  walls  shall  span 
The  circuit  of  the  sun, — 

A  world-wide  home  for  man. 

Sing,  then,  the  workers'  song  I 

Let  knowledge  be  your  light. 
In  love  and  hope  be  strong : 

Build  up  ihe  walls  uf  right. 
Some  day,  the  capstone  fair 

Shall  swing  into  its  place. 
And  ring  through  all  the  air 

The  shouts  of  one  glad  race  ! 
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consecration; 


It  is  so  true  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  truism  among  all  wise 
practical  men  of  affairs  that  consecration  or,  in  other  words, 
devotion   to  the  business  that  one  has  in  hand  is  a  main  con- 
dition of  success.     He  who  is  "  everything  by  turns  and  noth- 
ing long  "  is,  so  far  as  the  results  of  his  life  are  concerned, 
nothing  all  the  time  :   "jack  at  all  trades"  and,  it  logically 
follows,  "  good  at  none."     The  men  of  the  past  who  have 
made  themselves  distinguished,  who  have  written  their  names 
high,  so  that  they  can  be  read  above  all  the  smoke  and  tur- 
moil of    life,  so  that  they  have  never  been  obscured  by  the 
mists  of    forgetfulness,  these  are  the  men  that  consecrated 
themselves  to  that  which  they  felt  to  be  the  great  end  of  life. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  now  and  then  some  grand,  some  many- 
sided,  some  colossal  man,  like  Caesar,  has  been  able  to  be 
poet,  historian,  orator,  general,  dictator,  all  in  one.     And  yet, 
even  in  the  case  of  these  men,  some  one  faculty,  some  one 
achievement,  so  out-towers  and  overshadows  all  the  rest  that 
when  we  speak  their  name  we  instinctively  think  of  one  thing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Caesar.     No  matter  how  distinguished  he 
may  have  been  in  the  other  departments  of  life,  when  we  say 
Caesar  we  mean  the  general,  the  conqueror,  the  one  who  was 
able  by  his  mighty  power  to  rule  all  the  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Consecration,  therefore,  to  that  which  one  feels  to  be 
worthy  of  consecration  is  the  condition  of  success.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  men  are  accustomed  to  think  and  talk  about 
religious  consecration,  as  though  it  were  something  that  did 

•  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


not  concern  them  in  any  manly,  noble  way  ?  What  do  we 
think  of,  when  we  speak  of  religious  consecration  ?  Am  I 
far  from  right  when  I  say  that  almost  any  successful  busi- 
ness man  here  before  me  would,  as  popular  language  goes, 
be  rather  ashamed  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  man  religiously 
consecrated  ?  He  does  not  think  of  it  as  something  down- 
right manly.  He  does  not  think  of  it  as  something  worth 
his  while. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  that  we  may  illustrate  and 
understand  this  point,  at  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  matter  in  the  past.  We  take 
the  Old  Testament  in  our  hands  and  read  about  Samson,  how 
his  parents  consecrated  him  to  Jehovah.  How  did  they  do 
it  ?  They  put  him  on  a  special  kind  of  diet  as  to  food. 
They  permitted  his  hair  to  grow  long,  and  forbade  him  to  cut 
it.  They  sent  him  off  to  some  specially  consecrated  place, 
there  to  go  through  some  special  routine,  as  if  that,  and  that 
only,  or  that  chiefly,  were  serving  Jehovah.  As  we  come 
down  the  ages,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  see  Saint  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  on  his  pillar,  consecrating  himself,  as  he  thought,  to  God 
through  the  long  years,  consecrating  himself  by  doing  noth- 
ing at  all,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  modern  world.  We 
see  the  monk  retiring  to  his  cave  or  his  cloister,  the  nun 
secluding  herself  from  the  world.  We  see  these  devotees 
smiting  themselves  with  cords,  denying  themselves  all  the 
natural  inclinations  of  life,  cutting  themselves  off  from  home, 
from  society,  from  the  love  of  husband  or  wife  and  child  and 
from  friends,  going  through  special  routines,'  reading  devo- 
tional books,  muttering  prayers,  living  what  they  consider  a 
consecrated  life,  consecrated  to  nothing  at  all  for  which  the 
practical  man  of  affairs  in  the  modern  world  has  any  respect. 
Come  down  to  modern  times,  and  in  the  language  of  to-day 
what  does  it  mean  ?  It  still  means  more  or  less  of  what  I 
have  referred  to.  If  one  speaks  of  one  of  our  fellow-men 
as  having  "gotten  religion,"  as  having  become  consecrated, 
devoted,  in  a  religious  way,  we  instinctively  and  straightway 
call  up  certain  hours  spent  over  works  of  devotion,  certain 


hours  given  to  prayer  and  prayer  meetings,  a  certain  look  of 
the  face,  a  certain  air  when  on  the  street  and  among  his  fel- 
low-men. We  think  of  him  as  spending  his  time  in  meditat- 
ing on  the  condition  of  his  soul,  like  a  spiritual  dyspeptic 
feeling  his  spiritual  pulse,  counting  the  spiritual  heart-beats, 
estimating  the  question  as  to  whether  he  has  attained  spiritual 
health  or  not.  We  think  of  nlysticism  ;  we  think  of  the  man 
becoming  unworldly,  withdrawing  himself  from  certain  as- 
pects of  human  life,  looking  askance  at  its  enjoyments,  feel- 
ing that  those  sides  of  life  that  are  so  leal  to  us  are  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  summing  it  all  up  by  living  so  that  at 
any  moment  he  shall  be  ready  to  die,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  that  readiness  which  he  has  held.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  this  means  in  one  direction,  I  heard  of  a  person, 
only  a  little  while  ago,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Garfield  was  very  fortunate  in  not  dying  suddenly  after  he 
was  shot,  and  in  having  a  prolonged  period  in  which  he  could 
give  himself  to  religious  thought  and  make  his  peace  with 
God  and  so  get  ready  to  die.  As  though  a  man  could  make 
his  peace  with  God  any  better  than  by  doing  his  duty !  As 
though  he  could  be  any  more  ready  to  die  than  he  is  in  the 
full  career  and  rush  of  a  noble  service  toward  his  fellow-men ! 

Let  us  first  look  this  matter  a  little  in  the  face.  Let  us  see 
whether  there  is  anything  in  religious  consecration  that  is 
worth  a  man's  while.  For  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  man  full- 
blooded,  live,  earnest,  who  would  not  consecrate  himself  to 
anything  that  he  feels  to  be  of  importance  enough  to  enlist 
his  sympathy  and  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  his  manhood. 

What,  then,  is  the  modern  world's  thought  of  religion  ? 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  of  the  practi- 
cal business  men  of  the  world,  well-educated,  thoughtful  men, 
that  religion  is  somehow  dying  out,  gradually  fading  away 
from  the  real  life  of  the  world.  Those  who  hold  to  the  relig- 
ious ideas  and  interpretation  of  the  past  look  on  this  as  a 
sign  of  depravity  and  decay.  They  admit  it^and^lament  it. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  men  who  admit,  or  rather 
assert,  it  and  rejoice  in  it,  because  they  have  come  to  look 


upon,  religion  as  a  thing  that  belonged  to  the  childhood  part 
of  human  life ;  and  they  think  that,  as  we  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  it  ought  to  be  left  behind,  and  will  be  left 
behind.     In  opposition  to  all  of  these  ideas,  let  us  face  the 
fact,  for  fact  it  is,  that  religion  has  been  in  the  past  and  is 
still  to-day  the  mightiest  force  in  human  history.     Religion 
has  been  stronger  and  is  stronger  than  human  love  and  hu- 
man hate,  than  human  hope  and  human  fears.     Religion  has 
been  stronger  and  is  stronger  to-day  than  kings  or  presidents, 
or  assemblies  or    houses  of    parliament.      Religion   is  the 
mightiest  force  that  touches  human  life,  either  for  better  or 
worse.     We  must  face  this  fact,  and  admit  it.     Religion  rightly 
interpreted  I  believe  to  be  the  grandest  force  in  human  his- 
tory.    Religion  falsely  or  partially  interpreted  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  devastating  and  destructive  force  in  human  history. 
For  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  that  which  is  the  mightiest 
power  can  do  either  the  most  good  or  the  most  harm  accord- 
ing as  it  is  directed.     That  which  is  the  highest  and  grandest 
force  in  the  world  can  either  lift  men  up  or  sink  them  down. 
Take  for  an  illustration  this  human  love  of  ours,  that  binds 
men  together  in  families,  in  societies,  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  out  of  it  comes  either  heaven  or  hell,  just  because  it  is 
so  mighty,  so  grand,  so  all-encompassing  in  its  power. 

Not  only  has  religion  been  the  mightiest  force,  not  only  is 
it  so  to-day,  but  I  believe  that  it  always  will  be  the  mightiest 
force  in  human  history.  Not  this  religion,  not  that ;  not 
this  kind  of  theology,  not  that  kind  of  theolog)' ;  not  Buddh- 
ism, not  Christianity  necessarily,  according  to  its  popular 
interpretation ;  not  the  Catholic  Church,  not  the  Protestant. 
These  all  may  fade  away.  If  it  were  possible,  their  very 
names  might  be  forgotten,  while  it  would  remain  true  that 
religion  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the  world. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  ?  Take  a  definition  of  religion, 
one  that  is  broad  enough  to  include  all  religions,  that  which 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  essential  idea,  and  then  see  whether 
it  be  possible  that  it  should  ever  be  outgrown.  What  is  re- 
ligion ?     All  the  way  from  fetichism  up  to  the  conversation 


of  Jesus  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  in  which  he  declares 
that  God  is  a  spirit  to  be  worshipped  anywhere  by  the  true 
and  humble  heart, —  all  the  way  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, religion,  in  its  essence,  is  simply  this, —  man's  thought  of 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  universe,  or  to  the 
power  or  powers  that  control  it.  Just  so  long,  then,  as  there 
is  a  man  left,  just  so  long  as  this  man  is  encompassed  by  the 
fathomless  mystery  of  the  universe,  just  so  long  as  he  feels 
that  over  and  beneath  and  above  him,  on  every  hand,  is  an 
inscrutable  power,  a  power  out  of  which  he  has  come,  a 
power  on  which  he  is  dependent  every  moment  of  his  life, 
a  power  toward  which  he  travels  and  into  some  new  relation 
of  which  even  the  gateway  of  the  grave  is  to  lead  him, —  so 
long  as  these  things  remain,  so  long  religion  must  live.  And 
as  these  are  the  grandest  facts, —  those  that  were  first,  those 
that  shall  be  last, —  as  these  are  the  all  inclusive  facts  of 
life,  as  they  surround  man  and  all  his  interests  of  every 
kind,  as  he  is  surrounded  by  the  horizon, —  these  are  facts 
that  he  can  never  outgrow. 

Religion  then,  I  say,  must  be  forever  the  mightiest  power 
in  human  history.  Now  let  us  analyze  this  matter  of  relig- 
ion a  little,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  partial  or  mis-in- 
terpretations of  the  past,  so  that  we  may  discover  if  there 
be  something  left  that  an  intelligent,  practical  business 
man,  a  man  of  affairs,  may  become  interested  in,  and  may 
feel  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  consecrate  himself  to. 

Every  development  of  religion,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  until  to-day,  has  had  four  distinct,  diflferent,  and  sepa- 
rate phases,  four  branches  of  development.  All  the  relig- 
ions of  the  world  may  be  classified  according  as  they  empha- 
size one  or  the  other  of  these. 

Now,  what  are  these  four  parts  ?  There  is,  first,  the  doc- 
trine, the  dogma.  That  is,  to  translate  it  out  of  theological 
terms  into  the  common  English  of  every  day,  the  thought 
that  man  has  had  concerning  this  power  outside  of  him  and 
with  which  he  has  to  deal  every  moment  of  his  life.  This, 
then,  is  one  development. 
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The  next  is  the  ritual,  or,  rather,  the  form  of  service  that 
this  religious  life  of  men  takes  on.  This  ritual  may  be  very 
simple  or  it  may  be  very  complex  and  extended,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  unnatural.  It  is  not  at  all  unlike  that  which  we  find 
every  day  in  the  midst  of  our  affairs  concerning  a  thousand 
things  which  we  do  not  call  religious.  If  a  body  of  men 
come  together  for  any  object,  it  may  be  for  some  literary  or 
philanthropic  purpose,  if  they  are  to  do  anything  in  any 
orderly  fashion,  they  go  through  some  form  of  procedure 
which  would  be,  in  religious  phrase,  a  ritual.  This  may  be 
very  simple,  simple  as  that  of  our  old  Puritan  forefathers, 
who  gathered  together  once  a  week,  in  the  plainest  of  all 
plain  structures,  the  old  country  meeting-house  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  went  through  their  simple  and  severe  service. 
They  had  a  ritual  just  as  much  as  the  Catholic  Church  from 
which  they  had  seceded,  and  which  they  looked  on  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  evil.  A  ritual  may  be  as  simple  as  theirs 
or  as  elaborate  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  cathedrals  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  a  ritual  so  elaborate  that  it  requires 
among  those  who  are  devoted  to  it  almost  every  hour  of  every 
day  of  the  year;  which  requires  something  specifically  relig-. 
ious  to  be  done  at  every  stroke  of  every  hour. 

Whether  it  be  simple  or  whether  it  be  complex,  still  every 
religious  life  must  have  connected  with  it  something  of  form 
and  order  which  constitutes  its  ritual  development. 

Third,  the  condition  of  the  heart,  the  attention  that  men 
have  paid  to  the  state  of  the  motives,  the  roots  and  springs 
of  all  human  activities, —  this  feeling,  whether  it  be  love, 
whether  it  be  hate,  whether  it  be  fear, —  no  matter  what  the 
motive,  every  religion  has  its  mainspring  in  a  feeling;  a  feel- 
ing in  view  of  the  doctrine,  a  feeling  connected  with  the  rit- 
ual, and  a  feeling  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  its  activity. 

Fourth,  every  religion  develops  itself  in  the  practical  part 
of  human  life,  more  or  less.  It  touches  the  sphere  of  action, 
so  that  men  live  differently.  They  develop  differently  from 
what  they  would,  if  they  were  not  connected  with  this  or  that 
phase  or  form  of  the  religious  life  of  the  world.     These,  then. 


are  the  four  phases, —  the  doctrine,  the  ritual,  the  feeling  or 
emotion,  and  the  practical  or  active  part  of  life.  And, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  developed,  accord- 
ing as  on  one  or  on  the  other  of  them  the  special  emphasis  is 
laid,  does  religion  develop  itself  into  this  or  that  particular 
kind. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Catholic,  or  the  High  Church  of 
England,  or  Sacramentarians  that  have  their  origin  in  Christi- 
anity ;  or  the  Buddhist,  which  have  nearly  the  same  features. 
These  are  what  they  are,  because  they  have  learned  to  exag- 
gerate the  ritual  or  ceremonial  side  of  their  religion  until  it 
seems  to  them  that  this  is  the  one  thing  above  all  the  rest. 
They  do  not  entirely  overlook  doctrine.  They  do  not  over- 
look the  condition  of  the  heart,  they  do  not  cut  off  the  prac- 
tical development  of  the  religious  life;  but  they  emphasize 
the  ritual,  making  it  the  chief  thing,  so  that  a  man's  eternal 
destiny  is  supposed  to  hang  on  the  question  whether  the 
priest  has  touched  his  forehead  in  baptism,  or  whether  he  has 
partaken  of  this  or  that  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  doctrinal,  take  the  great  bodies  of 
Protestants.  The  Presbyterians  furnish  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion as  any.  The  one  great  thing  that  this  body  has  laid  its 
emphasis  on,  the  one  thing  that  it  has  put  in  the  foremost 
place  in  its  religious  life  as  the  essential  of  right  relation  to 
God,  is  strict  accuracy  as  to  doctrinal  belief.  They  have  not 
abolished  the  ritual.  They  have  not  disregarded  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart.  They  have  not  left  out  of  sight  the  prac- 
tical part,  but  the  one  thing  they  have  cared  for  has  been 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  while  holding  doctrine  by  a 
very  firm  grasp,  and  while  holding  the  ritual  in  a  subordinate 
position,  the  great  body  of  Christians  represented  by  the 
Methodists  have  laid  very  special  stress  on  the  heart,  the 
emotion,  the  feeling.  So  that,  when  a  man  was  supposed  to 
have  felt  the  touch  of  divine  love  in  his  heart,  he  has  been 
declared  one  of  the  saved,  no  matter  whether  or  not  he  may 
have  been  false  or  faulty  in  some  of  the  other  directions. 

The  last  point,  and  the  one  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
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attention  especially,  is  the  practical.  We  have  reached  a 
period  in  the  development  of  human  history  when,  by  com- 
mon consent,  compelled  thereto  by  the  practical  reason  and 
sense  of  the  world,  this  side  of  human  life,  this  side  of  re- 
ligion, has  come  to  receive  the  highest  and  grandest  empha- 
sis of  all.  Not  only  among  us,  who  emphatically  put  it  at  the 
front,  but  all  over  Christendom,  it  is  coming  more  and  more 
into  view,  into  the  notice  of  the  people  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  pew,  and  men  are  getting  frankly,  freely,  and 
fearlessly  to  declare  that  it  is  not  so  much  matter  what  men 
believe  on  speculative  subjects.  It  does  not  so  much  matter 
whether  they  pay  attention  to  ritual  or  not,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter  whether  they  play  upon  their  emotional  life, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  what  they  do ;  whether 
the  practical  outcome  of  their  life  be  justice  and  righteous- 
ness and  truth ;  whether  their  life  be  a  helpful  life  to  their 
fellow-men,  whether  they  be  doing  anything  to  lift  up  and 
lead  on  civilization.  They  are  beginning  to  say,  **  Think  as 
much  as  you  please,  dogmatize  as  much  as  you  will,  specu- 
late on  things  in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath, 
but  it  is  of  no  avail  unless  you  //<?."  They  are  beginning  to 
say,  "  Have  a  ritual,  if  you  wish  it,  as  elaborate  as  the  Catho- 
lic or  the  Church  of  England,  or  have  no  ritual ;  but,  whether 
you  have  a  ritual  or  have  it  not,  first  and  foremost,  and 
above  and  beyond  all  things,  you  are  to  be  judged  by  what 
you  do."  And  so  they  say,  "  Feel  if  you  will,  be  touched 
deeply  by  hope  and  fear,  be  as  a  sensitive  instrument  played 
on  by  every  wind,  shed  tears  of  sympathy,  have  hours  of 
ecstatic  hope  and  beatific  emotion  and  mystic  contemplation, 
or  sacred  delight  in  your  view  of  the  divine  nature,  but  it 
all  amounts  to  nothing  unless  you  do  something  for  the 
world."  And  this,  as  we  analyze  human  nature,  we  find  to 
be  the  only  Christian  end  and  aim  of  existence. 

Why  do  men  feel  that  the  only  possible,  conceivable  end 
of  any  feeling  or  emotion  is  that  it  shall  be  a  motive  to 
action  ?  Because  they  say,  "  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me  or 
to   anybody  else    that   a   man  thinks  profoundly,  that  he  is 
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able  to  realize  in  his  brain  a  scheme  of  the  universe,  if  that 
is  all,  if  it  expend  itself  only  as  a  fashion  of  thought  ?  "  The 
only  object  of  thinking  is  that,  when  a  man  has  thought,  he 
shall  do.  If  you  plant  a  rose  in  the  garden,  you  know  that 
the  only  thing  that  can  justify  its  existence  in  the  space  of 
ground  that  it  occupies,  where  it  sends  out  its  rootlets  and 
drinks  up  the  life  of  the  soil,  turning  it  into  fibre  and  bark? 
while  its  leaves  tremble  in  the  sun  and  drink  in  the  dew  and 
bask  in  the  sunshine, —  the  one  thing  that  justifies  all  this  is 
that  at  last  it  shall  burst  forth  into  flower.  It  is  that  which 
it  bears  at  the  last  which  makes  it  worth  while.  By  their 
fruits,  ye  shall  know  them.  And  the  one  object  of  existence, 
the  one  object  of  thought,  the  only  object  of  feeling,  is  the 
fruitage  of  life,  the  results  in  the  practical  sphere  of  the 
world  that  are  produced  by  all  the  feeling  and  all  the 
thinking. 

Now,  then,  it  is  this  side,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  religious 
life  which  is  coming  to  be  developed  in  the  modern  world. 
And  the  justification  of  this  development  is  to  be  found  in 
those  principles  about  which  I  have  been  speaking.  This 
is  the  only  thing  at  the  heart  of  the  universe, —  let  me  say  it 
reverently, —  the  only  thing  at  the  heart  of  God.  The  thing 
God  cares  about  more  than  every  thing  else  in  the  world  is 
righteousness  in  action ;  rightness  that  means  health,  so  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned,  that  means  sanity,  so  far  as  the  brain 
goes,  which  means  equity  in  society,  which  means  organizing 
justice  in  politics,  which  means  helpfulness  and  right  rela- 
tions between  the  different  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  only  thing  that  this  universe  cares  about  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  that  its  laws  be  kept.  And,  like  a  ponderous 
wheel  that  rolls  along  its  way  in  spite  of  the  agonized  cry 
of  those  that  are  crushed  by  it,  the  power  of  this  universe 
perpetually  moves  on  in  the  execution  of  its  own  laws, — 
that  is,  in  the  vindication  of  its  own  righteousness. 

Do  you  not  begin  to  see  an  interpretation  of  religion 
that  can  make  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  care  for  it  and  to 
consecrate  himself  to  it  ?     That  man  is  truly  religious  in  the 
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only  worthy  sense  of  the  word,  who  does  something  to  make 
the  world  better.  Let  me  put  it  in  just  this  way,  that  it  may 
be  perfectly  clear.  What  better  thing  can  any  power  in  the 
world  do  than  to  make  all  men  right,  righteous,  helpful,  just, 
and  happy  ?  Can  there  be  anything  better  conceivable  ? 
Religion  itself  can  have  no  higher  end  and  aim  than  that, — 
to  make  the  world  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  religion  that  does 
not  do  this,  though  having  a  gorgeous  ritual  in  a  heaven- 
kissing  cathedral,  though  having  a  world  of  emotion,  though 
developing  itself  in  libraries  of  speculative  thought,  is  an 
utter  failure.  That  is  the  religion  of  God  that  organizes 
practical  righteousness  among  men. 

Where,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  your  religion  ?  Not  here ! 
We  ought  to  come  to  church  only  as  a  soldier  takes  his  lesson 
from  his  drill-master.  We  ought  to  come  to  church  only  as 
a  band  of  soldiers  practises  its  steps  and  evolutions.  The 
sphere  of  religion  filled  by  its  activity  is  to-morrow  where 
you  shall  organize  what  you  hear  and  feel  to-day.  A  man 
like  Charles  Sumner,  trying  to  put  practical  righteousness 
into  politics ;  a  man  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  doing  the  best  he 
can  to  organize  justice  among  an  oppressed  and  distressed 
people  ;  a  man  like  Wilberforce  or  Howard,  trying  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  those  in  bonds,  whether  by  injustice  of 
their  fellow-men,  as  slaves,  or  by  their  own  injustice,  as 
criminals, —  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  educating 
and  uplifting  of  the  womanhood  and  manhood  of  the  race, 
the  man  who  in  his  business  is  scrupulously  careful  not  only 
that  he  makes  money  for  himself,  but  that  he  iriakes  it  hon- 
estly and  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  no  other  man,  and  that 
the  carrying  on  of  his  business  is  an  addition  to  the  helpful 
forces  of  the  world, —  this  is  the  truly  religious  man,  the 
man  who  is  doing  more  to  bring  God  down  to  earth  and  to 
lift  earth  to  God  than  archbishops  and  popes  and  priest- 
hoods and  religions,  however  named,  which  are  failing  in 
this  practical  result. 

What  do  I  mean,  then,  when  I  ask  you  to  consecrate  your- 
self to  God  ?     I  mean  this  :  it  is  the  philosophical,  the  truly 
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religious  meaning :  it  is  the  meaning  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  experience  of  men  here  on  earth.  I  mean  that  you 
shall  consecrate  yourself  to  the  right.  Not  that  you  should 
leave  your  jjositions,  if  they  be  good  positions,  nor  your  busi- 
ness, if  it  be  a  good  business ;  but  that  you  shall  in  your 
families  live  a  life  that  shall  make  the  family  life  sweeter, 
purer,  and  nobler;  that  among  your  friends  you  shall  live  a  life 
that  shall  make  those  friends,  if  they  love  you,  feel  that  they 
have  been  lifted  a  little  higher  rather  than  depressed  in  the 
style  and  type  of  their  manhood ;  that  you  shall  live  a  life  in 
society  that  shall  help  not  to  separate  the  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  society  between  whom  there  is  already  a  distrust  and 
growing  hatred,  but  that  you  shall  help  to  reconcile  all  condi- 
tions and  classes  and  differences  of  men ;  that  you  shall  lead 
a  life  in  politics,  not  that  shall  cause  the  success  of  your  own 
party,  as  such,  in  opposition  to  other  candidates,  but  simply 
to  pursue  such  a  course  as,  if  it  were  pursued  by  all  the 
electors  of  America,  would  wipe  out  of  existence  all  corrup- 
tion, all  meanness,  all  injustice,  all  those  things  that  degrade 
p>olitics  and  threaten  the  future  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  words  religious  consecration. 
It  is  taking  the  power  of  the  grand  truths  of  this  religious 
conception  and  bringing  them  into  the  sphere  of  active  life, 
and  making  that  life  better  and  nobler  for  the  contact. 

In  a  few  words,  let  me  sum  up  the  meaning  of  this  relig- 
ious consecration. 

Consecrate  yourself,  in  the  first  place,  to  truth.  Why^ 
Because  the  true  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing 
with  which  you  are  dealing  is  absolutely  the  first  essential  to 
all  right  treatment  of  it.  If  you  are  going  into  the  grocery 
business,  you  need  first  a  true  conception  of  that  business 
before  you  can  carry  it  on  successfully.  If  you  are  going  into 
the  law,  you  need  a  true  conception  of  the  laws  with  which 
you  must  deal,  and  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  human 
life.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  ship  to  send  to  China,  you 
need  to  understand  the  laws  of  marine  architecture  and  the 
laws  of  navigation,  so  that  you  may  pursue   an  intelligent 
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course.  If  you  are  going,  then,  to  be  religious,  if  you  are 
going  to  consecrate  yourself  to  God,  you  need  a  true  and 
real  conception  of  what  you  are  and  how  you  are  to  make 
this  consecration. 

The  next  thing  is  love,  emotion,  feeling,  because  this 
lies  at  the  root  and  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  Can  you 
cultivate  love  ?  Can  you  cultivate  sympathy  ?  Does  it  come 
under  the  practical  action  of  the  human  will  ?  I  think  so. 
If  your  lungs  are  weak,  you  can  go  into  a  gymnasium  or  on 
the  water  in  a  boat,  and,  by  rowing,  you  can  develop  them. 
You  can  develop  your  sight  by  dealing  with  colors  and  study- 
ing shades,  until  you  acquire  a  faculty  of  sight  that  shall 
enable  you  to  discover  many  colors  and  shades  that  would 
have  no  sort  of  meaning  for  me.  You  can  develop  any  of 
these  faculties :  your  sense  of  beauty,  by  studying  art ; 
your  sympathy  with  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  grand  in 
nature,  by  putting  yourself  in  the  presence  of  it,  and  thus 
calling  out  those  faculties  of  your  nature.  If  you  are 
touched  by  looking  on  scenes  of  suffering,  you  can  develop 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  world  by  contemplating 
these  things,  by  looking  at  what  the  world  requires  to  make 
it  better. 

So,  I  say,  consecrate  yourself  to  the  development  of  love 
for  man,  that  this  may  be  the  mainspring  of  enthusiasm  in 
you,  and  so  that,  when  you  conceive  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  you  may  care  about  making  that  ideal  a  fact.  Then 
when  you  have  developed  a  sense  of  the  truth  and  a  sym- 
pathy and  a  love  for  man,  when  you  have  found  out  what 
ought  to  be  done,  go  and  do  it.  That  is  the  last  word  of 
consecration  to  God,  and  without  that  word  all  the  rest  is 
meaningless. 

O  God,  whose  law  is  in  the  sky, 

Whose  light  is  on  the  sea. 
Who  livest  in  the  human  heart, 

We  give  ourselves  to  Thee. 
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In  fearless,  world-wide  search  for  truth, 

Whatever  form  it  wear, 
Or  crown  or  cross  or  fame  or  blame, 

We  Thine  ourselves  declare. 

In  love  that  binds  mankind  in  one. 
That  serves  all  those  in  need. 

Whose  law  is  helpful  sympathy, — 
In  this  we're  Thine  indeed. 

In  labor,  whose  far-distant  end 

Is  bringing  to  accord 
The  real  fact  with  highest  hope, 

We  follow  Thee,  O  Lord  1 

To  truth,  to  love,  to  duty  then, 

Wherever  we  may  be. 
We  give  ourselves ;  and  doing  this 

We  give  ourselves  to  Thee. 
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WHAT  IS  MAN  ? 


I  BEGIN  this  morning  a  series  of  discourses  concerning 
Man.  I  shall  have  to  make  this  first  one  more  or  less 
abstract  and  theoretical,  dealing  with  first  principles,  with 
what  on  the  one  hand  may  strike  you  as  commonplace 
and  unimportant,  on  the  other  hand,  with  those  things  that 
may  seem  to  you  so  theoretical  and  far  away  as  if  not  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension,  still  such  as  shall  hardly  thrill  you 
with  any  feeling  of  interest.  And  yet  work  like  this  always 
has  to  be  done.  Before  a  train  of  cars,  lighted,  decorated, 
fragrant  with  flowers,  full  of  a  happy  company,  with  laughter 
and  song,  can  rush  in  its  speed  across  the  country,  there 
must  first  be  the  dull,  drudging  work  of  laying  out  the  way, 
building  the  road-bed,  laying  down  the  ties  and  rails,  and 
driving  spike  after  spike  to  hold  things  in  their  places.  So 
in  the  treatment  of  any  great  subject  like  this  there  must 
first  be  well-prepared  work,  the  laying  down  of  first  princi- 
ples, taking  our  starting-point,  making  our  definitions,  set- 
tling where  we  are  and  how  we  are  to  begin. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  this  one  thing  in  recognition  of 
your  generous  response  to  me  in  the  years  that  are  past :  I 
feel  glad  and  proud  to  know  that  I  have  always  had  the  most 
generous  response  from  this  congregation  when  I  have  asked 
of  them  the  hardest  things.     This  by  way  of  introduction. 


The  story  is  related  of  the  German  philosopher,  Schopen- 
hauer, that,  as  he  was  walking  the  street  one  day  with  his 
head  down,  profoundly  meditating  on  some  deep  theme  of 
man  or  the  universe,  some  one,  engaged  in  the  practical  busi- 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


ness  of  life,  having  no  time  to  spare  for  philosophy,  came 
into  violent  collision  with  him  on  the  sidewalk.  Angry,  as 
such  a  man  would  be,  thus  stopped  by  one  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  some  old,  self-absorbed  man  carelessly  crossing 
his  way,  he  broke  out  with  the  words,  "Who  are  you?" 
The  old  philosopher,  looking  up  kindly  in  his  face,  said, 
**Ah,  friend,  I  would  give  the  world  to  the  man  who  would 
answer  me  that  question." 

This,  then,  is  the  great  question  of  the  world, —  Who  are 
you  ?  Who  am  I  ?  If  I  could  answer  this  there  would  be 
no  mystery  left  for  me  in  the  universe.  You  remember 
how  beautifully  the  poet  Tennyson,  in  words  that  I  have 
quoted  to  you  more  than  once,  addresses  the  **  flower  in  the 
crannied  wall,"  and  declares  that  if  he  could  understand 
this  flower,  root  in  all,  and  all  in  all,  he  would  know  what 
God  is  and  what  man  is.  Much  more,  then,  may  we  say :  If 
I  could  answer  the  question.  Who  are  you,  who  am  I  ?  I 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall ; 
I  should  be  able  to  understand  the  infinite  mystery  of  the 
universe.  You  will  readily  understand,  then,  that  I  do  not 
expect  this  morning  to  be  able  satisfactorily  and  completely 
to  answer  this  question.  What  is  man?  All  I  can  attempt, 
or  all  any  man  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  can  attempt, 
is  simply  to  indicate  the  limits  of  knowledge  and  of  igno- 
rance, to  say  what  we  know,  what  we  do  not  know ;  to  say,  in 
this  direction  there  is  no  use  for  farther  search,  it  is  decided 
that  nothing  more  there  can  be  known  ;  this  way  is  the  line 
of  inquiry  that  promises  future  developments,  the  path  toward 
which,  then,  we  should  set  our  investigating  feet.  This  is  all 
that  we  can  undertake  this  morning. 

Man, —  who  is  he  ?  If  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  our  subject,  we  must  look  at  man  not  as  he  is  here 
in  Boston,  not  merely  at  the  Newtons,  the  Mil  tons,  or  the 
g^eat  religious  geniuses :  we  must  look  back  and  down.  We 
must  see  man  in  his  lowest  as  well  as  in  his  highest  develop- 
ment ;  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  our  last  and  highest 
definition  of  man  must  be  formed  not  from  man  at  his  worst 


or  in  his  rudiments,  but  man  at  his  highest  and  best.  If  I 
wish  to  give  a  definition  of  an  oak,  or  a  picture  of  it,  that 
shall  be  comprehensible,  that  shall  make  one  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  use  that  word,  I  will  not  simply  confine 
myself  to  the  definition  of  an  acorn,  or  the  first  shoot  spring- 
ing above  the  sod,  or  even  to  the  growing  shrub  and  young 
tree.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  an  oak  a  century  old,  with  its 
branches  spreading  wide ;  one  that  has  wrestled  with  the 
storms  of  a  hundred  years;  one  that  has  drunk  in  the  sun- 
light of  a  hundred  blue-skyed  summers.  I  will  find  an  oak 
that  has  become  a  mighty  tree,  and  will  say, —  whatever  may 
be  the  abortions,  whatever  may  be  the  failures  along  the 
path, —  That  is  an  oak.  And  so  we  have  a  right  to  say  of  a 
man.  Study  the  Bushman  of  Africa,  if  you  please,  or  the 
Digger  Indian  of  California,  or  the  lowest,  poorest  elements 
of  the  race ;  study  him  as  a  criminal ;  study  him  as  con- 
tented in  luxury ;  study  him  in  whatever  state  of  civilization 
you  please ;  but  at  the  last  it  is  this  highest  type  that  consti- 
tutes the  man.  We  look  to  Socrates,  we  look  to  Buddha,  to 
Newton,  to  Jesus, — the  highest  spirit  of  them  all, —  and  say. 
That  is  a  man. 

But  we  must  bear  well  in  mind  that  there  are  these  ex- 
tremes. Man  includes  those  away  down  there,  the  naked 
savage  living  in  the  woods  or  hiding  in  caves,  and  the  man 
up  here  who  has  constructed  the  grandest  architecture,  built 
the  finest  palaces  of  the  world.  It  is  man,  scratching  some 
rude  image  on  the  surface  of  a  smooth  bone,  the  first  begin- 
ning of  that  creative  faculty  which  at  last  culminates  in  a 
Raphael,  in  a  Michel  Angelo,  in  the  highest  development 
of  pictorial  art.  It  is  man  down  there,  shaping  with  infinite 
toil  some  crude,  repulsive  image  that  hardly  looks  human ; 
it  is  man  up  here,  carving  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  Man  down  there,  worshipping  a  stick  or  a  stone 
or  a  lizard  ;  or  here,  worshipping  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
or  Saint  Peter's ;  or,  higher  yet  than  any  human  art  can  go, 
giving  utterance  to  those  sublime  spiritual  truths  of  Jesus 
that  picture  man  as  capable  of  thinking  of  God  as  the  infi- 
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nite  and  eternal  spirit.  Man  down  there,  cruel,  more  cruel, 
more  pitiless  than  any  wild  beast  of  the  earth ;  man  up  here, 
suffering,  dying  through  hours  of  lingering  torture,  submit- 
ting to  this  for  the  sake  of  the  cruel  and  barbaric  element  in 
humanity  that  puts  him  to  death, —  dying  for  love  of  him 
who  kills  for  hate ;  dying  with  words  of  compassion  and  pity 
on  his  lips  for  this  other  side  of  his  same  nature  that  shows 
itself  so  fiendish  and  cruel.  Man  down  there,  not  able  per- 
haps to  count  the  fingers  on  his  two  hands ;  man  up  here, 
with  the  keennest  and  most  far-reaching  instruments  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  civilized  world,  measuring  the  stars, 
working  out  complicated  problems  of  astronomy,  the  very 
mechanical  performance  of  which  shall  keep  him  through  the 
tireless  labor  of  years.  These  extremes  in  all  departments 
of  life  you  must  keep  in  mind.  You  must  learn  the  possi- 
bility of  all  these  contrasts. 

All  this,  do  I  say  ?  Unspeakably  more ;  for  man  is  not 
yet  complete,  not  yet  has  he  attained  his  growth.  There 
is  in  him  this  aspiring,  onward-looking  ideal  that  demands  an 
eternity  for  its  results.  Down  here,  a  worm  of  the  dust ;  up 
there,  a  spirit,  who  dares  to  think  he  is  a  child  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  who  dares  to  hope  that  his  future  career  shall  run  par- 
allel with  his  who  is  himself  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

Now,  what  is  this  creature,  man  ?  If  we  could  accept  the 
old,  traditional  explanation  of  him,  it  would  all  be  very  sim- 
ple. We  should  know  that  certain  problems  were  closed  and 
could  not  be  opened ;  and  we  should  no  longer  attempt  to 
thrust  our  keys  of  investigation  into  the  wards  of  those  locks 
that  an  infinite  power  had  made  inaccessible.  The  tradi- 
tional story  is  given  you  in  Genesis :  that  God,  six  thousand 
years  ago,  created  man  out  of  the  dust,  and  breathed  into 
him  a  soul.  Although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  transla- 
tion, and  I  suppose  the  majority  of  readers  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  this  word  sou/  means  no 
more  as  applied  to  Adam  than  it  does  to  any  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  precisely  the  same  word  in  the  original  He- 
brew.    So  this  does  not  seem  to  settle  much  for  us  after  all. 


The  story,  then,  is  that  man  was  created  six  thousand 
years  ago  out  of  the  dust,  and  a  soul  put  inside  of  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  created  for  the  express  purpose,  after  a  period  of 
probation,  of  being  translated  to  heaven,  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
that  were  broken  by  the  rebellion  and  fall  of  those  that  were 
cast  out  when  Satan  lifted  his  impious  arm  against  omnipo- 
tence. But  we  cannot  accept  this  story  as  anything  more 
than  a  myth  or  legend.  We  have  no  accredited  word  of 
explanation  that  answers  for  us  our  question.  We  must  then 
follow  the  humbler  course  of  modern  science.  We  must 
look  at  man,  ask  our  questions,  and  see  if  we  can  get  answers 
that  we  can  verify  as  true. 

If  a  being  should  come  to  this  planet  from  some  other 
world,  and  should  look  over  the  inhabitants,  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  up  to  man,  he  would  at  the  first  glance,  most 
certainly  and  most  unhesitatingly,  say  that,  whatever  else 
man  might  be,  he  was  an  animal ;  and  here  must  be  our 
starting  point. 

Whatever  else  man  is,  he  is  an  animal ;  an  animal  in  every 
passion,  instinct,  faculty,  and  quality  of  being.  He  is  one 
with  the  poor  relations  that  are  about  and  beneath  him.  He 
shares  with  the  animal  world  a  much  larger  part  of  his  nat- 
ure than  the  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think. 

Lfet  me,  for  example,  glance  over  a  few  points,  that  we  may 
see  wherein  man  differs  from  the  animals  of  the  earth.  Ani- 
mals beneath  man  think  ;  they  reason ;  they  suffer ;  they  en- 
joy ;  they  hope  ;  they  fear  ;  they  dream  ;  they  imagine  ;  they 
love  ;  they  hate ;  they  are  capable  of  self-sacrifice  ;  they  are 
capable  of  a  devotion  that  leads  even  to  death  itself  for 
the  objects  of  their  love.  They  share  with  man  almost  all 
those  faculties  that  we  think  of  as  highest  and  most  human. 

Where,  then,  is  the  distinction  ?  We  Shall  find  a  distinc- 
tion that  is  intellectual,  that  is  moral.  But,  as  to  whether 
this  distinction  is  one  of  degree  or  of  kind,  I  for  one  shall 
not  attempt  to  settle.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  who  does  know,  whether  this  difference  between 
the  animal   and  man  is  absolutely  a  difference  of  kind  or 


whether  it  is  simply  of  degree.  At  any  rate,  this  much  is 
true :  that  there  is  a  wider  gulf  to-day  between  the  highest 
man  on  earth  and  the  lowest  than  there  is  between  this 
lowest  man  and  the  highest  animal.  Precisely  what  the 
nature  of  this  gulf  is  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide ;  and 
certainly  I  shall  not  dogmatize  concerning  what  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  difference  of 
degree  may  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  what  we  call  a  dif- 
ference in  kind. 

But  there  are  these  marked  distinctions.  Animals,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  incapable  of  abstract  thought.  A  dog  is 
able  to  tell  a  red  object  from  a  black  one  ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  thinks  redness  or  blackness,  as 
qualities  abstracted  from  the  things  that  are  black  or  red. 

Here,  then,  is  one  marked  distinction,  and,  if  you  appreciate 
intellectual  differences,  one  that  is  nothing  else  than  an  im- 
mense gulf  of  separation. 

Then,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  member  of  the  animal  world 
is  self-conscious  as  a  man  is,  saying,  "  I  am  I."  He  does 
not  look  out  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  intellectually  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  himself,  and  laying  out  lines  ot  thought 
and  the  directions  in  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  study 
and  know. 

Another  grand  distinction,  another  immense  gulf  of  sep- 
aration, consists  in  this;  that  there  is  no  member  of  the 
animal  world,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  is  capable  of 
voluntary  self-improvement.  A  bird  will  build  a  nest  after 
a  certain  pattern,  according  to  the  place  where  it  is  located. 
Give  him  a  better  place  to  build  it,  and  he  will  build  a  better 
nest.  Give  him  better  materials,  and  he  will  produce  a 
better  result.  But  a  bird  never  yet  started  out  on  a  mission 
of  creating  a  new  set  of  surroundings,  of  improving  the  world 
he  lived  in ;  or  voluntarily  changed  this  or  that,  so  that  his 
whole  environment  might  be  improved. 

No  animal  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  capable  of  looking 
back  and  saying,  "  We  originated  way  down  there,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  this  point  of  progress,  and  are  still  capable 
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of  going  On  and  on."     Here,  then,   are  these  intellectual 
distinctions. 

What  is  there  in  the  moral  region  ?  I  believe  that  ani- 
mals have  at  least  the  rudiments  of  that  which  we  call 
morality  among  men.  But  they  are  not  capable,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  distinguishing  the  abstract  right  and  the  wrong ; 
of  thinking  that  this  is  right  and  that  this  wrong,  and  that 
this  is  so  because  of  certain  results  that  flow  from  them. 
This  abstract  conception  of  right  and  wrong  lifts  man  in- 
finitely above  any  other  animal  of  the  world. 

In  the  religious  sphere  there  is  another  distinction.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  animal  world  shows  some  of  the  lowest  traces 
of  that  which  we  call  religious  in  faculty  and  feeling.  The 
animal  looks  up  to  its  master  with  a  sense  of  dependence, 
with  a  feeling  of  admiration,  with  a  readiness  to  obey  his 
higher  will  and  law  ;  but  man  is  infinitely  beyond  that.  He 
recognizes  not  simply  something  admirable  above  him,  not 
a  power  and  law  only,  but  a  reasonableness  and  goodness  in 
this  power  and  law,  and  he  idealizes  and  personifies  it.  He 
recognizes  it  as  a  power  living  in  the  universe,  manifesting 
itself  in  all  its  forces  and  forms.  He  is  able  to  give  it  a 
name  ;  and  to  say  of  this  ideal  power  and  law,  "  It  is  God  "  ; 
to  feel  a  consciousness  of  the  mysterious  connection  and 
sympathy  between  that  and  himself,  and  to  say  :  "  I  am  a 
part  of  this  power  and  law.  He  is  God ;  and  I  am  son  of 
God.  I  partake  of  his  nature,  worshipping  not  through  fear 
any  longer,  but  because  he  is  worshipful,  good,  loving,  and 
true." 

No  matter  whether  these  points  can  be  scientifically  de- 
monstrated or  not :  I  am  only  outlining  facts  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

Man  is  a  being,  then,  whom  these  things  lift  unspeakably 
above  any  other  creature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
universe.  Now  then,  leaving  this  point,  wherein  we  have  at- 
tempted to  distinguish  between  man  and  the  lower  forms  of 
the  animal  world,  let  us  raise  another  question  which  is  cen- 
tral and  important. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  surprised  that  I  raise  it  at  all.  You 
have  been  accustomed  very  likely  to  accept  the  traditional 
explanations,  without  caring  much  as  to  what  they  meant 
and  where  they  would  lead  you.  Has  man  a  soul  ?  Or,  to 
put  it  more  philosophically,  ^s  man  a  unity  or  a  duality  or  a 
trinity  ?  Am  I  one,  or  am  I  two,  or  am  I  three }  Have  I 
a  body  and  a  soul  ?  Or  have  I  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit, 
as  some  philosophers  say  ?  Let  us  look  at  this  whole  ques- 
tion for  a  moment. 

Here,  again,  if  we  accept  the  traditional  explanations,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves.  But,  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
account  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis  does  not  answer 
any  question  for  us,  for  the  very  word  which  means  soul  as 
applied  to  Adam  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  of  the 
lion  and  the  dog.  It  means  simply  the  principle  of  life. 
St.  Paul  has  a  theory,  which  he  carries  out  in  his  letters, 
that  man  is  threefold  in  his  nature, —  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
He  shares  with  the  animal  the  body  and  soul,  and  has  for 
his  own  peculiar  possession  the  spirit,  the  divine  and  immor- 
tal part.  Church  philosophy,  in  its  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  applied  the  scientific 
method  of  looking  for  facts.  But  how  natural  these  ques- 
tions are,  how  easily  they  spring  up  in  everybody's  mind, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  asked  oftener 
than  almost  anything  else  concerning  evolution,  How,  if 
man  has  been  developed  from  the  animals,  did  he  get  his 
soul,  and  at  what  time  did  he  get  it  ?  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
this  discussion  to-day,  but  speak  of  it  as  showing  how  vital 
it  is  in  popular  thought. 

Ecclesiastical  philosophy  has  had  three  great  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  soul ;  and  these  theories  have  been 
held  one  after  another,  by  this  school  of  thinkers  or  that, 
almost  solely  with  reference  to  its  agreement  with  this  or 
that  doctrine  of  sin.  For  example,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  beliefs  of  the  world  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
pre-existent  and  eternal,  and  that  this  soul  takes  possession 
of  the  body,  or  is  incarnated,  at  the  time  of  birth.     Most 
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Christian  philosophers  have  surrendered  this  belief,  because 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of 
sin  from  Adam,  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 

This  idea  was  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world.  It  was 
held  by  Plato  that  the  soul  of  man  is  eternal ;  that  it  lived 
in  other  spheres,  in  other  worlds,  before  it  was  born  into, 
these  humble  scenes.  Many  held  that  this  coming  into  the 
body  was  a  degradation.  This,  too,  was  the  Platonic  idea, — 
that,  because  of  some  sin  in  the  previous  life,  the  soul  was 
imprisoned  in  this  body,  and  by  and  by  it  will  escape  from 
it,  and  go  back  to  its  native  home. 

Another  theory  is  that  of  Creationism,  or  the  belief  that, 
at  the  time  of  birth,  or  some  time  previous  to  that,  God 
creates  a  soul  for  each  individual,  and  incarnates  it  in  the 
body  at  the  time  of  birth. 

A  third  theory  is  that  known  as  Traducianism, —  that  is, 
that  the  soul  is  inherited  from  the  father.  This  has  been  the 
common  belief  of  the  Church,  because  it  falls  in  easily  with 
the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  and  evil,  and  accords  well  with 
the  headship  of  Adam,  and  the  fall  of  man  in  him. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  views  that  have  been  held. 
The  point  of  importance  to  us,  and  the  only  one  we  care  to 
follow,  is  whether  we  are  to  think  of  ourselves  as  double  in 
our  nature,  or  whether  we  are  one.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  a  soul.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  doctrine,  the 
soul  is  not  something  I  have^  it  is  something  I  am. 

People  go  around  the  country  asking  if  you  have  looked 
after  the  saving  of  your  soul,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  you  could  get  out  a  policy  of  insurance  on  and  be 
at  rest  about;  as  if  it  were  something  you  carried  with  or 
had  about  you.     If  it  is  anything,  the  soul  is  the  self. 

Is  there  any  proof  that  there  are  two  of  us,  or  three  of  us, 
or  is  there  only  one  ?  It  is  very  convenient  for  its  purpose 
of  study  to  group  human  nature  according  to  the  faculties. 
Mental  philosophers  divide  man's  nature  into  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  and  the  will.  They  say  that  it  is  the  intellect 
that  thinks,  the  emotional  part  that  feels,  and  the  will  that 
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decides.  We  divide  ourselves  off  into  all  sorts  of  ways  for 
this  practical  purpose.  We  say  the  nerves  feel,  the  eye  sees, 
the  ear  hears,  the  brain  thinks,  the  heart  loves,  the  soul  as- 
pires and  worships.  What  we  need  to  remember,  however, 
is  that  these  divisions  are  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  no 
more  reality  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  on  the  map,  which  are  drawn  for  the  convenience 
of  the  scholar  in  his  first  lessons  in  geography.  If  you  go 
travelling  over  the  world,  you  find  no  lines  of  latitude  or 
longitude.  If  you  look  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the 
landscape  is  all  one  piece  of  the  earth.  You  may  see  hill, 
valley,  brook,  lake,  mountain,  but  these  divisions  are  purely 
arbitrary :  it  is  but  one  piece  of  the  planet.  So  concerning 
ourselves.  We  are  not  to  think  of  ourselves  as  trinities  or 
dualities,  but  as  unities.  It  is  not  my  brain  as  something 
separate  from  me  that  thinks :  I  think.  It  is  not  my  heart 
that  feels :  I  feel.  It  is  not  my  nerve  that  suffers  :  I  suffer. 
It  is  not  my  ear  that  hears :  I  hear.  It  is  not  the  retina  that 
sees:  I  see. 

And  so  I  believe  that  we  are  not  to  regard  ourselves  as 
having  a  soul  or  having  a  spirit.  We  are  to  regard  our  nat- 
ures as  a  unit.  I  have  not  any  soul  to  be  saved.  If  I  am 
lost,  if  I  am  astray,  if  I  am  out  of  the  right  path,  I  must  find 
myself  or  be  found.  /  must  be  brought  back  into  the  right 
way.  I  have  no  soul  that  I  can  insure  and  then  forget,  put- 
ting it  into  the  hands  of  the  church,  of  the  minister,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  while  I  go  about  my  worldly  occupations, 
feeling  that  they  will  take  care  of  it.  There  is  no  //.  There 
is  only  one,  and  that  is  myself. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  last  question  that  I  shall  ask  of  your 
patience  to  consider  this  morning ;  but  it  is  the  deepest  and 
highest  and  most  important  one  of  all :  that  is  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  self. 

I  am  one ;  but  what  is  this  one  ?  Is  it  one  body  or  one 
soul  ?  Is  it  spirit  ?  This  is  the  great  question  that  deter- 
mines the  place  of  man  in  the  universe. 

There  have  been  attempts,  and  there  are  attempts  being 
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made  to-day,  by  those  who  hold  the  materialistic  theory  of 
the  universe,  to  explain  man  simply  as  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism; to  explain  thought,  feeling,  aspiration,  worship,  all 
those  internal  and  high  faculties  and  qualities,  as  the  results 
of  the  molecular  movements  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  brain 
and  the  different  physical  parts  of  which  he  is  composed. 
They  say  that  just  as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  is,  in  some 
mysterious,  inexplicable  way,  caused  by  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  that  flower  itself,  as  a  collection  of  material 
particles,  so  man  flowers  out  into  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
exhales  as  fragrance  in  worship  and  aspiration  toward  God. 
But  tliat  is  all.  It  is  all  a  mere  matter  of  the  change  of 
elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  This  was  the 
belief,  for  example,  of  many  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  the 
belief  of  Buddha  himself  concerning  man.  He  is  the  result 
of  the  parts  of  which  he  is  composed,  said  he ;  and,  when 
you  take  those  parts  to  pieces,  there  is  nothing  left  but  the 
parts.  If  you  take  a  chariot  to  pieces,  taking  oif  the  wheels, 
and  separating  part  from  part,  there  is  no  chariot  left.  So 
there  are  many  philosophers  and  scientists  who  tell  us  that, 
when  death  has  torn  down  the  body  of  man  and  separated 
it,  part  from  part,  and  it  has  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  there  is  nothing  of  him  left,  because  he  was  the  result 
of  this  mechanical  arrangement  of  parts. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  touch  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  I  leave  that  out  of  account,  and  only  deal  with  the 
question  whether  materialism  is  capable  of  explaining  man. 
Can  materialism  explain  the  facts  .^  That  is  the  simple 
question.  And  the  answer,  I  believe,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear, —  whether  you  have  agreed  with  me  in  everything  I 
have  said  or  not, —  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am  able 
to  say  this  morning  that  the  best  scholarship  of  the  world 
has  settled  it  that  no  theory  of  materialism  by  any  possibility 
can  explain  a  man.  Not  only  that :  it  does  not  even  ap- 
proach the  promise  of  an  explanation  of  him. 

What  is  there  about  a  man  that  it  cannot  explain  ?  I  can 
trace  the  movement  of  the  molecules  of  which  this  body  is 
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composed,  from  the  time  I  touch  this  desk,  along  the  lines  of 
the  nerves  up  into  the  brain.  I  can  calculate  what  goes  on 
there,  the  movements  of  all  these  little  infinitesimal  particles. 
I  can  determine  something  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
movements  as  they  are  connected  with  thought  and  feeling ; 
but  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  determined  is  that  there  is 
any  causal  connection  between  the  thought  or  the  feeling 
and  the  movement  of  the  molecular  particles  of  the  brain 
by  which  the  thought  shall  find  an  explanation  in  those 
movements. 

Here  is  where  materialism  utterly  fails.  It  cannot  possibly 
explain  the  fact  that  I  feel  the  touch  of  that  desk,  and  am 
conscious  of  that  sensation. 

Not  only  that,  but  materialism  also  fails  to  explain  the 
fact  that  man  is  self-conscious.  How  is  it  that  one  particle 
of  matter  should  be  able  to  rise  up  and  look  another  particle 
of  matter  in  the  face,  and  say,  /see  it  What  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  /  here  and  the  //  there  ?  No  theory 
of  materialism  has  ever  yet  shown  itself  capable  of  answer- 
ing these  questions. 

There  is  one  more  which  it  cannot  explain,  and  that  is  this 
wonderful  thing  that  I  call  personal  identity.  What  is  it  up 
here  in  this  brain,  what  is  it  anywhere  in  this  body,  that 
makes  me  capable  of  remembering,  and  of  saying,  I  was  the 
one  who  ten  years  ago  was  in  California ;  I  was  the  one  who 
last  year  went  through  Europe  ;  who  at  such  a  time  suffered 
under  such  a  sorrow;  I  was  the  one  who  on  another  occa- 
sion was  thrilled  with  love,  with  hope,  with  some  marvellous 
revelation  for  beauty?  We  know  that  the  particles  that 
compose  this  body  are  in  perpetual  flux.  There  is  no  more 
stability  about  your  body  or  mine  than  about  Niagara  Falls. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  particles  that  compose  one 
change  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  other.  But  since  I 
have  stood  here  my  body  has  been  passing  through  the  most 
wonderful  transformations.  Particles  that  were  a  part  of  me 
are  so  no  longer,  and  particles  that  formed  no  part  of  me  are 
so  now.     With  every  breath,  I  take  in  new  materials ;  and 
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constantly  old  and  worn-out  material  is  being  exhaled  from 
every  pore  in  my  body.  Look  at  Niagara,  and  you  know 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  that  was  there  an  hour  ago; 
yet  Niagara  is  there,  year  after  year.  You  can  explain  that, 
because  it  is  a  current  in  a  fixed  place,  held  in  by  rocky 
banks,  and  fed  by  certain  streams.  But  man  is  not  fixed. 
There  is  no  fixed  source  or  changeless  walls  for  the  material 
particles  that  keep  up  this  wondrous  form.  Yet  I  know 
that  there  is  this  marvellous  change  going  on  in  me  every 
hour  of  my  life.  I  have  had  three,  four,  five  different 
bodies,  since  I  was  a  little  boy  by  mother's  knee.  Yet  I 
was  the  one  who  played  round  mother's  knee.  I  was  the 
one  who  went  with  my  brother  into  the  mysterious  woods, 
that  were  my  first  outlook  into  infinity ;  the  one  who  in 
those  old  days  lay  on  my  back  beneath  the  trees,  and  looked 
up  at  the  clouds  flitting  across  the  sky,  up  at  the  evening 
stars  that  came  out  one  by  one,  and  wondered  over  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  I  am  the  one  who  learned  to 
pick  out  from  the  great  mass  of  humanity  this  one  and  that 
for  a  friend,  who  at  last  chose  one  as  a  companion  for  life, 
in  love,  to  make  her  a  part  of  myself.  I  am  the  one  who  has 
borne  these  experiences  of  years  ago  ;  but  yet  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  this  body  as  it  stands  here  to-day  which  went 
through  any  of  these  experiences. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  I  am  the  same  ?  No  theory  of  mate- 
rialism can  possibly  explain  this  great  mystery,  this  wonder, 
that  my  thoughts,  my  feelings,  my  separate  emotions,  the 
experiences  I  go  through  with  to-day,  are  linked  together  in 
one.  I  have  an  emotion  this  minute,  another  five  minutes 
hence,  and  all  through  the  day  my  life  is  made  up  of  isolated 
and  separate  emotions.  Where  is  the  thread  that  binds  them 
all  in  one,  so  that  I  can  say,  These  are  all  mine  ?  Material- 
ism cannot  explain  it. 

Though  we  cannot  tell  what  that  thread  is,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I  am  essentially  what  I  mean  when  I  say  "spirit," — 
it  is  possible  on  this  theory  to  give  a  comprehensible  and 
*'ational  picture  of  the  world.     Although  from  the  material- 
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istic  stand-point  I  cannot  understand  the  fact  that  I  think 
and  feel,  yet  from  the  stand-point  that  I  am  essentially 
thought  and  feeling  I  can  explain  the  material  universe. 

There  is  no  time  this  morning  to  even  hint  how  thia  is 
done.  I  simply  make  this  assertion,  supported  by  the  best 
philosophy,  thought,  and  science  of  the  world,  and  say,  as  the 
last  outcome  of  our  discussion,  that,  up  to  the  present  point 
of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  utterly  unphilo- 
sophical,  utterly  unscientific  for  a  man  to  be  a  materialist ; 
while  the  best  scholarship  of  the  world  tells  him  that  he  must, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  think  of  himself  as  essentially 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  "spirit." 

Man,  then,  is  the  animal  who  has  developed  a  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  the  animal  who  has  learned  to  improve  his 
surroundings,  to  think  of  his  origin,  to  dream  of  his  destiny. 
Man  is  the  animal  who  has  risen  to  such  a  thought  of  him- 
self as  to  be  able  to  say,  I  have  done  wrong,  I  ought  to  do 
right,  recognizing  thus  the  moral  law  in  its  sweep  through 
the  universe.  Man  is  the  animal  who  has  risen  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  kinship  that  binds  to  him  all  the  forms  of  life 
on  the  globe,  and  who  feels  ever  growing  in  his  heart  the 
sense  of  this  kinship.  He  is  the  one  being  who  is  con- 
sciously beneficent.  Man  is  the  animal  who,  above  all  ma- 
terial welfare,  above  all  moral  considerations,  has  learned  to 
think,  as  he  looks  out  over  this  universe,  of  the  great  mys- 
tery that  lies  hidden  at  its  heart.  He  alone  has  been  able  to 
think  that  this  mysterious  power  is  essentially  a  good  power, 
because  the  universe  grows  ever  toward  that  which  is  better, 
age  after  age.  He  has  been  able  to  think  of  this  power  as 
holding  some  mysterious  relationship  to  that  which  he  feels 
himself  to  be. 

Man,  then,  is  the  animal  who  has  been  able  to  sweep 
through  all  this  experience  until  at  last  he  stands  on  the 
highest  summit  of  attained  civilization,  never  for  a  moment 
dreaming  that  he  is  at  the  end,  but  ever  looking  on  to  some- 
thing further  and  higher  that  is  possible,  believing  there  is 
infinite  possibility  of  progression  because  he  believes  in  an 
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infinite  life  at  the  heart  of  things,  and  because  he  believes 
in  a  kinship  that  binds  him  to  this  infinite  life.  Man,  then, 
is  the  animal  that  has  learned  to  think  of  himself,  to  think 
of  right,  to  think  God ;  and  has  ended  by  thinking  that  he 
is  a  son  of  God. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN.* 


It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  one  is  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  he  must  first  understand  something  correctly 
concerning  the  elements  of  human  nature,  and  the  forces  and 
laws  by  which  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  If  you  give  a 
man  your  watch  to  put  in  order,  he  must  be  one  who  knows 
something  about  the  mechanism  of  the  watch,  the  principles 
on  which  it  runs,  so  that  he  can  discover  what  it  lacks,  and 
be  able  to  supply  it.  And  yet  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  the  world  —  few  I  hope  here  —  who,  listening  to  me  this 
morning,  would  say :  "  All  very  well  for  a  lecture,  but  that  is 
not  a  sermon.  It  is  not  a  proper  thing  for  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing." If  I  should  spend  an  hour  in  outlining  and  drawing 
lessons  from  the  creation,  as  it  is  written  in  Genesis,  they 
would  think  that  that  was  sacred,  that  that  was  preaching. 
In  other  words,  a  man  who  relates  and  draws  lessons  from 
unfounded  human  traditions  and  legends  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  treating  sacred  themes  in  a  proper  manner  on  a 
sacred  day ;  while  he  who  humbly  and  sincerely,  looking  at 
the  facts  of  the  world,  attempts  to  detail  things  of  eternal 
truth,  as  manifested  in  the  nature  of  things,  he,  they  say,  is 
talking  science,  he  is  lecturing,  he  is  secular.  You  know  very 
well  that  I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
I  can  do  no  otherwise.  I  must  be  secular ;  I  must  lecture. 
Let  others  treat  sacred  themes,  and  preach. 

The  theme  we  have  in  hand,  then,  this  morning  is  to  trace, 
if  we  can,  the  origin  of  man.  Where  did  he  come  from  and 
how  ?     What  are  the  principles  underlying  his  development  ? 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


We  want  to  find  out  first  what  man  is  ;  how  he  has  come  to 
be  what  he  is  ;  then  to  notice  his  imperfections,  and  discover, 
if  we  may,  by  what  process  they  can  be  helped.  We  want 
to  notice  how  far  he  is  developed,  and  then  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, by  what  means  he  may  be  made  to  develop  further  and 
higher  still. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear,  however,  as  to  the  point  that  we 
are  after  this  morning.  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible. I  shall  not  then  look  after  the  ultimate  origin  of 
anything.  Suppose,  for  example,  I  could  discover  the  "  miss- 
ing link  "  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
connecting  man  with  the  animal  world  beneath  him.  Sup- 
pose I  could  go  further  still,  down  and  down  and  down,  to- 
ward the  very  origin  of  life  itself,  and  find  the  first  little  globule 
of  protoplasm,  inorganized,  distinguished  from  dead  matter 
only  by  the  fact  that  this  little  drop  is  not  dead.  Suppose  I 
could  go  further  than  that,  and  trace  the  development  of  the 
one  out  of  the  other,  and  prove  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  to  be  true :  what  then  ?  I  would  be  no  nearer 
the  ultimate  origin  of  things  than  I  was  when  I  started  out. 
Eternity  would  still  be  beyond  me,  and  still  would  the  ques- 
tion rise  whence  came  the  material  out  of  which  this  living 
matter  was  developed.  By  what  process  did  it  come  ?  Who 
made  it?  Did  it  make  itself?  Did  it  always  exist?  If  it 
did  not  always  exist  and  did  not  make  itself,  who  did  make 
it  ?  And,  if  some  being  made  that,  then  I  should  have  the 
same  questions  again  concerning  this  being.  Did  he  exist 
always  ?  If  not,  did  he  make  himself ;  and,  if  not,  who  did 
make  him  ?  And  then  the  same  questions  again  concerning 
the  new  being,  and  so  on  and  on  forever.  The  question  then 
of  the  ultimate  origin  of  anything,  though  we  may  put  it  into 
words,  is,  if  you  will  consider  it  carefully,  simply  unthink- 
able. It  is  inconceivable.  We  may  as  well,  first  as  last,  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  must  think  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
human  nature.  We  cannot  overleap  the  boundaries  of  the 
horizon.  We  must  stand  where  we  are,  and  look  out  as  far 
as  we  can,  investigate  as  much  as  possible.      But  to  suppose 


the  human  mind  will  ever  be  able  to  solve  the  ultimate  origin 
of  anything  seems  to  me  simply  a  delusion.  We  shall  at- 
tempt, then,  nothing  so  ambitious  as  this. 

We  are  here :  we  are  what  we  are.  There  was  a  tinfe  in 
the  history  of  this  planet  when  we  were  not  here,  when  the 
world  was  occupied  only  by  lower  forms  of  life.  There 
was  a  time  when  these  lower  forms  of  life  even  were  not 
here,  when  there  was  not  one  living,  breathing  thing  upon 
the  planet.  Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  man  came  to 
be.  The  question  before  us  then  is  simply  to  answer  the 
question  how. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  traditional  story  to  which  I 
alluded  last  Sunday.  Six  thousand  years  ago,  Adam,  a 
perfect,  complete,  typical  man,  was  created  and  placed  in  a 
garden.  Human  life  then  was  very  long.  Men  lived  three, 
five,  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years.  Two  thousand 
years  passed  away,  or  nearly  that,  when  the  world  had  be- 
come so  wicked  that  the  Lord  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
and  he  drowned  them  all, —  all,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
persons,  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives,  who 
floated  in  an  ark  above  the  universal  ocean,  and  when  it  sub- 
sided found  themselves  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  Asia. 
These  eight  came  forth  from  the  ark  a  little  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  from  that  little  beginning,  within 
that  limit  of  time,  the  entire  world  has  developed  as  it  is  to- 
day. This  is  the  traditional  theory.  Why  can  we  not  accept 
it  ?     I  will  give  you  in  brief  some  hints  why  we  cannot. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  accept  this  story  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  traced  it  and  found  it  to  be  an  unau- 
thentic legend.  It  did  not  even  originate  with  the  Hebrews 
who  have  given  us  our  Bible.  We  have  found  out  that  they 
imported  it  late  in  the  history  of  their  career  from  Babylon. 
It  was  not  original  even  with  the  Babylonians.  They  derived 
it  from  the  Akkadians,  a  people  who  had  developed  a  wide- 
spread civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  before 
Babylon  itself  was  built.  We  have  traced  the  story,  and  found 
it  not  to  be  history,  but  a  legend  that  the  early  Hebrews, 
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Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses  himself,  knew  nothing 
about.  It  came  into  Israel  about  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
brought  with  them  probably  on  their  return  from  their 
sojotirn  in  Babylon. 

Another  reason.  We  find  arguments  against  it  in  the 
ruins  left  of  ancient  civilizations.  Go  to  Egypt,  and  there 
alone  are  arguments  fixed thato  i  nstne,make  it  simply  im- 
possible for  us  to  believe  any  such  story  as  this  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  human  race.  We  find  there  a  highly 
wrought,  completely  developed  civilization, —  empire,  litera- 
ture, religion,  language,  everything  that  marks  a  high  and 
wide-spread  culture.  We  find  it  when  ?  We  find  it  in  full 
career  further  back  than  the  historic  date  of  the  flood  itself, 
as  it  comes  to  us  in  these  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  ruins 
of  those  old  civilizations,  of  which  this  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  and  specimen,  forbid  our  believing  that  this  can 
be  accepted  as  a  true  account  of  the  history  of  man. 

Another  argument  we  find  in  language.  The  story  is,  as 
we  find  it  in  Genesis,  that  all  mankind  spoke  one  common 
speech  until  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built,  and  then  the  Lord, 
in  his  wrath,  to  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  ambitious  men  who 
thought  to  erect  a  tower  high  enough  to  scale  heaven,  scattered 
them  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  confused  their  tongue, 
and  from  that  —  which  also  occurred  about  four  thousand 
years  ago  —  have  come  all  the  different  languages  of  the 
human  race. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  science  of  language,  as 
developed  within  the  last  fifty  years,  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  man  who  is  intelligent  or  acquainted  with  facts  to  believe 
that  any  such  a  thing  was  possible.  We  can  group  together 
the  languages  of  the  world,  and  find  that  they  fall  under  a 
few  grand  divisions.  Many  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  our 
own,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  all  run  back  to  our  Aryan  fore- 
fathers in  Asia.  Even  in  regard  to  this,  we  cannot  get  back 
to  the  source ;  but  we  have  gone  back  beyond  the  time  of 
Babel,  and  we  find  the  very  language  we  speak  there  in  its 
rudiments.     Yet   we  are  not  at  the  spring.     We  can  trace 


back  the  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  and  these  different  families, 
but  find  no  trace  of  their  coming  together.  It  is  as  if  you 
followed  up  three  or  four  different  rivers,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  came  from  one  common  spring,  and  yet,  going 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  find  them  no  nearer  to- 
gether than  when  you  started,  so  that  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  common  source  was,  at  any  rate, 
far,  far  away.  So  we  can  trace  back  the  languages  spoken 
on  the  earth  beyond  the  time  of  Babel  itself,  and  no  trace 
of  their  coming  together.  Indeed,  the  facts  of  the  science  of 
language,  instead  of  permitting  us  to  believe  that  the  human 
race  did  speak  one  language  at  the  first,  compel  us  rather  to 
believe  the  direct  opposite :  that  from  innumerable  dialects, 
springing  up  naturally  all  over  the  earth,  there  has  been  a 
consolidation,  until  at  last  out  of  them  have  come  a  few, 
great,  strong,  living  languages,  capable  of  growth  and  of 
absorbing  these  lesser  forms  and  divergencies  of  speech. 
And  those  best  versed  in  the  history  of  this  development 
tell  us  that  there  is  hardly  a  question  that  the  outcome  is 
to  be  practically  unity  ;  a  few,  two  or  three  possibly,  great 
languages  being  common  to  the  civilized  world,  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  most  wide-spread  of  all,  our  own. 

There  is  one  other  argument  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  hold  this  theory,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  race  devel- 
opment. If  we  believe  this  old  story,  what  must  we  accept  ? 
We  must  accept  something  so  hard  that  no  scientific  Darwin- 
ian would  dare  to  propose  it  to  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 
We  must  believe  that  inside  of  four  thousand  years  the  negro 
of  Africa,  the  Chinaman,  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Patagonian,  the  Lapp,  the  Caucasian,  all  the 
different  types  or  races  on  earth,  have  sprung  from  one 
family  of  Shemites.  And  yet  we  go  to  Egypt,  and  we  find  a 
refutation  of  the  possibility  of  so  wild  and  absurd  a  dream. 
We  find  on  monuments  of  Egypt,  reaching  back  to  the  time 
of  the  flood  itself,  outlines  of  negroes  as  clearly  developed 
in  type  as  they  are  to-day.  We  find  also  the  Asiatic  and  the 
Egyptian  types.     So  we  know  these  divergencies  of  race  are 


at  least  older  than  the  time  of  the  flood,  older  than  the 
tower  of  Babel,  older  than  any  age  which  the  Bible  permits 
us  to  hold.  And  yet  men  who  hold  that  these  tremendous 
changes  have  been  wrought  out  by  natural  processes  inside 
of  four  thousand  years  object  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  be- 
cause they  say  the  world  has  not  existed  long  enough  for  all 
these  marvellous  developments  to  have  taken  place.  They 
object  to  a  very  slight  wonder,  and  ask  us  to  believe  an  im- 
possibility. 

Running  thus  briefly  over  these  arguments,  let  me  come  to 
comparatively  modern  times,  and  show  you  how  the  problem 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

Geology  you  know  to  be  a  very  modern  science ;  but  it  has 
revolutionized  the  thought  of  man  concerning  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  until  we  know  that,  by  processes  and  forces  at 
work  everywhere  around  us,  this  old  earth  has  been  devel- 
oped into  its  present  condition  through  periods  of  indefinite 
and  unimaginable  time.  The  six  thousand  years  theory  has 
been  stretched  and  stretched  and  stretched,  by  the  pressure 
of  facts,  until,  like  a  dilated  soap-bubble,  it  has  burst  and 
vanished  into  air.  Even  those  who  try  to  hold  still  to  the 
inspiration  of  Genesis  have  been  compelled  to  change  the 
"  days  "  of  the  Bible  to  periods  of  uncounted  ages. 

Now  comes  that  special  science  of  which  I  must  speak,  to 
which  is  given  a  long,  hard  name,  the  science  of  palaeontology, 
which  deals  with  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
that  are  discovered  in  the  rocky  strata  under  our  feet.  What 
are  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  ?  The  question  was  started  in 
Europe  by  the  discovery  of  some  marine  shells  in  the  Alps, 
along  the  pathway  of  the  journey  between  France  and  Italy. 
Marine  shells  in  the  Alps !  Do  you  wonder  that  theology 
started  ?  It  must  explain  these  things.  And,  unless  it  could 
explain  them  in  some  way  consistent  with  its  traditional  story, 
the  discovery  of  these  fossil  shells  would  be  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  thought  of  the  world.  How  did  they  come 
there  ?  Theology  said  the  flood  brought  them.  When  that 
was  disproved,  it   said  they  were   freaks  of  nature.     When 
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that  was  disproved,  it  said  the  devil  made  them  to  mislead 
the  thoughts  of  men.  And,  when  they  could  hold  that  no 
longer,  they  said  God  made  them  as  a  mere  pleasantry,  as  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  the  things  that  really  existed.  Voltaire, 
having  no  intimation  of  the  decisions  of  modern  science, 
said,  No,  the  flood  didnH  bring  them  there  :  they  were  simply 
dropped  by  pilgrims  from  France  to  Rome.  No,  said  science, 
—  and  its  answer  is  that  which  the  intelligence  of  the  world 
to-day  accepts  as  unquestioned, —  these  are  genuine  remains 
of  marine  shells  ;  and  they  were  deposited  there  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  sea-shells  are  deposited  to-day.  The 
place  where  these  were  found  has  been  under  the  sea.  And 
this  made  the  revolution  in  the  thought  of  the  civilized  world 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  because  the  sea  had  never  been 
there  in  any  historic  time.  This  stretched  the  thought  of 
man  back  and  back,  opening  up  a  vista  of  myriads  of  ages ; 
and  it  placed  the  origin  of  life  way  back  of  the  six  thousand 
years  in  the  dim  distance  of  unimagined  time. 

The  science  of  palaeontology,  then,  has  settled  it  that  the 
fossils  which  are  discovered  in  the  rocks  are  really  the  re- 
mains of  creatures  that  were  once  alive  and  in  their  natural 
element  and  condition ;  that  they  were  placed  there,  and 
covered  up  in  the  process  of  the  deposition  of  sediment, 
precisely  as  shells  and  bits  of  leaves  and  twigs  are  being 
covered  up  on  the  seashore  to-day,  by  layers  of  sand  being 
washed  over  them  and  hiding  them  away,  in  what,  in  future 
ages,  will  be  rocky  strata,  to  be  dug  up  again  and  uncovered. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  are  the  necessary  inferences 
from  things  like  these  ?  It  means  that  life  has  been  on  this 
planet  millions  and  millions  of  years. 

The  wise  men  that  have  developed  this  science  for  us  have 
found  out  another  thing:  that  there  is  a  natural  development 
in  the  structure  and  complexity  of  the  forms  of  life  from 
those  that  are  found  lowest  in  the  rock  to  those  that  approach 
nearest  the  position  of  man.  That  is,  that  ^ese  rocks  have 
been  laid  down  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  If  I  should 
begin   here  to  pile  up  newspapers  and  place  between  them 


leaves  and  twigs,  and  then  more  newspapers,  and  then  an- 
other layer  of  organic  forms,  and  so  on,  you  would  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  one  at  the  bottom  was  the  oldest,  or 
the  one  first  placed  in  position.  That  is  the  argument  of 
common-sense.  All  these  marvellous  results  have  been  thus 
developed.  We  know  what  are  the  lowest  and  what  are  the 
highest.  We  find  the  simplest  forms  of  life  lowest,  and  we 
find  a  constant  development  in  structure  and  complexity  as 
we  approach  the  position  of  man.  It  appears,  then,  like  a 
process  of  development  at  first  sight.  It  is  as  natural  as  the 
development  of  an  oak  out  of  an  acorn,  or  from  the  first 
twig  that  shoots  above  the  soil. 

Again,  there  are  places  in  this  rock  record  where  there 
are  blanks,  as  though  in  this  book  I  should  tear  out  here 
twenty-five  leaves,  and  here  fifty,  and  here  another  number, 
leaving  the  book  a  fragment.  And  yet,  suppose  I  should  do 
that,  and  you  should  pick  it  up,  not  knowing  how  it  came  so, 
you  would  feel  perfectly  certain  that  originally  all  the  leaves 
were  there,  would  you  not  ?  No  man  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  make  a  book,  and  number  it  for  a  few  pages  consecutively, 
and  then  leave  out  a  few  pages.  You  would  say  the  natural 
inference  was  that  in  the  first  place  the  book  was  complete. 
Or  suppose  you  should  go  into  my  library  and  find  Gibbon's 
History  of  Rome  in  twelve  volumes,  or  rather  find  seven  or 
eight  volumes,  and  the  others  missing,  and  the  places  where 
they  had  stood  vacant.  Would  you  not  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  in  the  first  place  I  had  the  full  set  ?  I  should  not  have 
bought  a  mutilated  copy.  Originally,  they  were  all  there, 
though  some  may  be  lent  or  on  the  library  table. 

Another  illustration.  Suppose  I  should  find  between  here 
and  Worcester  a  series  of  milestones,  with  one  and  two  miss- 
ing. I  begin  and  count  from  three.  Three,  four,  live,  and  six 
are  there,  then  five  or  six  stones  are  missing.  Again,  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  five  or  six  are  missing  :  then  they  run  on 
up  to  forty.  Would  not  you  say, —  finding  these  spaces  thus 
distributed,  and  yet  finding  the  same  number  of  miles  pre- 
cisely in  the  spaces  as  where  the  series  are  complete, —  would 
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you  not  say  that  originally  all  the  forty  were  there,  and  that 
in  some  way  the  others  had  been  thrown  down,  displaced,  or 
carried  away  ?  Something  precisely  similar  to  this  is  found 
in  the  rock  record  from  the  lowest,  simplest  forms  up  to  man, 
—  at  the  bottom  the  simplest  form,  and  man  at  the  top,  the 
completion,  the  flower  and  fruitage  of  the  tree  of  life.  But 
we  find  breaks ;  and  we  are  not  able  at  present,  with  any 
organic  remains  discovered,  to  bridge  over  these  breaks. 
The  inference  is  that  these  missing  forms  were  there  at  the 
start,  but  that,  in  the  ten  million  changes  that  have  passed 
over  the  old  earth  in  its  history,  these  records  have  been 
wiped  out.  Why,  the  wonder  is  not  that  these  organic  re- 
mains are  now  and  again  missing :  the  marvel  rather  is  that 
we  find  the  record  so  nearly  complete.  The  result,  then,  of 
rational  thought  on  the  subject,  compels  intelligent  men  to 
believe  that  this  rock  record  originally  was  complete,  that 
•down  below  were  simple  forms,  followed  by  more  complex 
ones  until  we  come  to  man. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Do  these  different  forms  of  life  repre- 
sent special  acts  of  creation  ?  Was  a  very  simple  form  of 
life  created  and  then  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  then  an- 
other created  and  that  wiped  out,  and  then  another,  a  little 
higher,  and  so  on,  by  innumerable  acts  of  separate  creation, 
or  did  they  develop  one  from  the  other  ?  The  facts  are  such 
that  every  intelligent  student  has  already  decided  that  the 
theory  of  tjie  development  of  one  form  from  another  is  the 
only  one  that  is  consistent  with  the  facts  and  acceptable  to 
the  rational  mind. 

To  make  the  argument  very  simple,  suppose  I  should  take 
a  crab-apple,  and  prove  to  you,  what  all  intelligent  people 
know,  that  the  crab-apple  was  originally  the  only  apple  in 
the  world,  and  then  show  you  all  the  marvellous  forms  of  the 
apples  that  have  some  way  come  into  existence  since  that 
time,  would  you  be  inclined  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  all 
developed  from  the  crab-apple,  or  would  you  believe  that 
they  were  specially  created  ?  We  know  that  this  is  a  process 
of  development.     Every  gardener  knows  that  he  can  develop 
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new  forms  of  almost  any  plant  or  shrub  or  fruit.  Then,  by 
what  we  know,  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we 
argue,  as  every  rational  man  must,  that  there  has  been  a 
process  of  development  of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
through  all  the  ages.  But  now  the  question  comes,  and  here 
is  the  point  where  many  scientific  men,  and  almost  all  theolo- 
gians, hesitate.  They  grant  the  development  of  all  these 
forms  of  life  until  you  come  to  man.  Shall  we  include  him 
in  this  process,  or  shall  we  say  there  must  have  been  some 
new  power  manifested  here  ?  What  we  call  Nature,  what  I 
believe  to  be  God,  in  and  working  through  the  laws  of  things, 
is  capable  of  developing  all  these  wondrous  forms  until  we 
come  to  man.  Now,  they  say  there  must  have  been  a  special 
act  of  creation  in  order  to  account  for  him.  Why?  They 
can  give  no  reason  that  is,  to  me,  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
It  is  very  largely,  with  a  great  many,  a  matter  of  egotism. 
They  do  not  like  to  feel  that  they  have  so  many  poor  rela- 
tions. They  do  not  like  to  feel  that  they  are  organically 
connected  with  the  animals,  way  down  to  the  first  globule  of 
protoplasm.  They  say :  **  I  am  a  man.  1  am  superior  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  God  must  have  made  me  in  a 
cfifferent  fashion  from  that  which  he  used  in  all  the  other 
marvels  of  the  universe."  That  is  a  little  lingering  trace  of 
egotistic  prejudice,  nothing  else. 

There  is  another  feeling.  They  say :  **  If  I  shall  grant 
that  man  has  been  developed  from  the  animal  world,  why,  I 
may  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  I  am  nothing  but 
an  animal."  But  this  you  must  keep  in  mind :  Whatever 
theory  you  accept  as  to  how  you  came  here  on  earth,  or  how 
you  came  to  be  what  you  are,  the  simple  fact  will  remain  for- 
ever that  you  are  what  you  are,  and  nothing  else.  No  theory 
as  to  how  you  came  here  will  change  your  nature  one  single 
iota.  Is  there  any  necessity,  then,  for  calling  in  some  other 
power,  some  new  manifestation  of  the  creative  ability  to  pro- 
duce this  wonderful  result, — man?  As  I  had  occasion  to 
tell  you  last  Sunday,  man  shares  almost  every  faculty  of  his 
whole  nature  with  the  animal  world  beneath  him.     It  has 
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been  discovered  that  you  cannot  possibly  find  the  border 
line,  for  example,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
There  are  forms  concerning  which  the  wisest  living  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  animal  or  vegetable.  They  put  them 
sometimes  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  sometimes  on  that. 
You  cannot  find  the  exact  line  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  any  more  than  between  day  and  night.  It  passes 
through  a  gradation  of  twilight  that  rubs  out  all  marks  and 
lines.  No  man  has  found  the  line  between  the  animal  and 
the  human.  There  is  such  a  gradual  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  is  anything 
more  than  a  difference  of  degree. 

Let  us  look  straight  in  the  face  this  problem  as  to  the 
origin  of  man.  There  are  just  three  thinkabk  theories  that 
an  intelligent  man  can  hold.  We  may  think  that  man  was 
created  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 
That  is  one  theory,  the  popular  one,  the  theory  of  the  Church. 
Another  theory  is  that  man  may  have  been  bom  from  an- 
cestors very  much  unlike  himself,  as  if,  for  example,  a  bird 
were  hatched  from  the  spawn  of  a  fish,  or  as  though  a  rose 
were  developed  out  of  some  wayside  shrub  that  never  bore  a 
flower.  That  is  a  theory  of  which  you  can  think.  The  third 
theory  is  that  man  was  born  from  ancestors  somewhat  differ- 
ent from,  but  very  much  like,  himself, — for  example,  to  recur 
to  an  illustration  I  have  already  made  familiar  to  you,  as 
though  we  assume,  what  we  know,  that  a  pippin  was  devel- 
oped from  a  crab-apple, —  an  apple,  though  considerably  un- 
like itself,  still,  in  all  essential  peculiarities  and  particulars, 
more  like  than  unlike. 

Let  us  glance  at  these,  and  see  which  one  we  must  accept. 
The  creation  theory  says  man  was  created  suddenly,  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  Try  to  get  a  picture  of  that  in  your 
mind.  God,  of  course,  according  to  the  theory,  is  invisible, 
although  Genesis  tells  us  that  he  came  down  and  walked  in  the 
garden.  We  are  to  think  then  of  the  bare  ground  and  the 
blank  air.  Not  a  man  on  earth,  not  a  man  having  ever  been 
on   earth  ;  then   suddenly,  in  an  instant,  where   there   was 
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simply  the  bare  ground  and  the  blank  air,  a  full-grown  man  ! 
That  is  the  creation  theory,  though  hardly  worthy  the  name 
of  a  theory,  because  a  theory  professes,  at  any  rate,  to  deal 
with  and  explain  facts.  But  consider  for  a  moment  that 
there  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  one  single  frayed 
rag  or  shred  of  proof  that  anything  ever  came  into  being 
in  such  a  fashion  as  that.  You  remember  how  the  little  boy 
posed  his  father  by  asking  him  whether  God  could  do  every- 
thing, and,  when  he  told  him  he  could,  the  boy  asked  if  God 
could  makcf  a  two-year-old  colt  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
problem  of  making  a  two-year-old  colt  in  fifteen  minutes  is 
very  simple  compared  with  that  of  making  a  full-grown  man 
in  no  time.  It  is  enough  then  to  say,  in  regard  to  this,  that 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  world  one  single  particle  of  proof 
that  any  such  thing  ever  occurred. 

Take  the  next  theory,  that  man  was  born  from  parents 
much  unlike  himself.  Again,  we  must  say  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  anything  ever 
came  into  existence  'in  that  way.  Trace  it  all  the  way 
through  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  clear  down  to 
the  lowest  forms,  and  we  find  that  the  antecedent  parent 
form  is  substantially  like  that  which  it  has  produced.  There 
may  be  variations.  There  are  variations,  many  of  them.  No 
child  is  precisely  like  its  father  or  its  mother ;  and  yet  it  is 
very  much  like  both  of  them  in  all  essential  particulars,  dif- 
fering only  here  and  there  in  minor  matters.  Now,  then,  I 
repeat,  there  is  no  proof  that  anything  in  the  world  ever  came 
into  being  after  the  fashion  which  this  theory  indicates. 

What  have  we  left.^  That  man  was  born  from  parents 
with  which  he  was  genetically  connected,  very  much  like 
himself,  slightly  unlike.  What  is  this  theory  ?  This  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  Darwinism.  What  about  the  proof 
of  this  ?  All  the  proof  we  have,  whether  complete  or  not, — 
find  as  many  missing  links  as  you  please,  find  as  many  breaks 
in  the  evidence  as  you  will, —  all  the  proof  we  have  is  that 
living  forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  have  come  into 
existence,  and  do  come  into  existence  in  precisely  this  way. 
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The  intelligent  world,  then,  is  placed  in  this  position. 
There  are  three  possible  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  man  : 
two  are  utterly  lacking  in  proof;  the  other  one,  whatever 
defects  there  may  be  in  the  evidence,  has  at  least  some 
proof,  has  indeed  a  good  deal  of  proof.  Which  of  the  three, 
then,  must  an  intelligent  man  accept  ?  I  believe  the  day  will 
come,  yea,  now  is,  when  the  man  who  expresses  his  disbelief 
in  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  will  be  doing  one  of  two 
things, —  either  he  will  be  impeaching  his  own  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  impeaching  his  power  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of 
proof. 

Now  for  two  or  three  results  or  lessons  springing  out  of 
our  theme.  I  have  touched  on  one  already  ;  but  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  I  wish  to  touch  on  it  again.  Men  argue  against 
this  scientific  theory  of  the  origin  of  man,  because  they  fear 
that,  somehow  or  other,  something  vital,  something  precious 
in  their  natures,  is  going  to  be  endangered.  But  just  think, 
friends !  Here  is  an  oak-tree.  Suppgse  we  get  around  it 
and  fight  about  the  way,  the  process,  by  which  it  has  come  to 
be  an  oak.  When  we  have  done  that,  and  got  through,  it  is 
an  oak  just  the  same,  isn't  it  ?  Your  theory  or  mine  does  not 
change  its  nature  a  particle.  And  so  in  regard  to  our  man- 
hood :  we  are  men,  no  matter  where  we  came  from,  no  matter 
through  what  stages  of  development  we  have  arrived  at  our 
present  position.  We  are  what  we  are :  no  matter  if  once  all 
the  life  on  the  earth  was  a  little  globule  of  inorganized  pro- 
toplasm, no  matter  if  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  living, 
no  matter  if  out  of  that  we  have  been  developed,  still  are  not 
those  words  of  Shakspere  relevant  and  beautiful  as  ever : 
"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  ! 
how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  god  "  ?  Still  it  is  true  that  his  thoughts 
wander  through  eternity,  looking  before  and  after.  Still  it  is 
true  that  Shakspere  lived  and  wrote,  that  the  poets  have 
given  us  their  grand  creations.  Still  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
walked   in   the   villages   of   Galilee,   teaching  his   beautiful 
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parables  and  everlasting  truths ;  that  he  defied  the  orthodoxy 
of  Jenisalem  in  the  interest  of  the  new  and  grander  definition 
of  man.  Science,  civilization,  literature,  the  achievements  of 
man,  are^  no  matter  by  what  process  they  came  to  be. 

One  other  point.  The  future  destiny  of  man  remains  just 
where  it  was,  no  matter  what  theory  we  hold  of  his  origin. 
A  great  many  people  are  afraid  that,  if  they  admit  the  truth 
that  they  have  been  developed  from  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
they  are  going  to  lose  their  souls  and  their  hope  of  immortal- 
ity. If  we  are  made  out  of  the  dust,  where  did  we  get  our 
immortal  souls?  Suppose  I  was  developed  out  of  some 
lower  form  of  animal  life,  is  there  any  more  mystery  about 
having  soul  than  on  the  other  theory  ?  I  am  what  I  am, 
on  either  theory.  If  I  am  destined  to  survive  the  shock  of 
death  and  to  continue  in  my  full  career,  then  that  is  true,  no 
matter  where  I  came  from.  If  it  is  not  true,  no  theory  of 
creation  will  help  the  matter  at  all.  I,  for  one,  no  matter 
what  theory  men  may  hold  in  regard  to  this,  should  not  be 
ready  to  give  up  my  hope.  Since  some  power  has  showed 
itself  capable  of  making  me  what  I  am,  is  it  any  greater 
wonder  or  mystery  to  suppose  and  hope  that  this  same  power, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  also  be  able  to  continue  the  exist- 
ence which  it  has  given  ?  I  am  lost  in  the  wonder  that  I 
exist.  It  is  no  more  wonderful  to  me  that  I  may  continue  to 
exist. 

I  saw  an  article  only  a  day  or  two  ago  in  a  prominent 
paper,  saying,  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  atheistic.  Evo- 
lution does  not  undertake  to  explain  the  ultimate  origin  of 
anything.  It  simply  discusses  the  question  how.  The  the- 
ory of  evolution  is  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic.  It  does  not 
touch  that  question.  It  leaves  it  just  where  it  was  before,  to 
be  settled  on  other  grounds. 

Another  question  is  as  to  whether  this  theory  is  consistent 
with  devoutness,  with  piety,  with  religion,  that  which  men 
treasure  in  their  minds  concerning  the  great  mystery  of 
life  and  death  and  eternity.  It  seems  to  me  so  strange  that 
men  should  raise  questions  like  these.     Religion  is  a  fact. 
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It  has  been  developed  in  every  age,  under  all  circumstances, 
in  every  clime.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  human  nature.  Is  a  theory  of  the  universe  going  to 
change  us  so  completely  as  all  that  ? 

Consider  one  more  point.  Men  seem  to  think  that  they 
do  God  honor  by  clinging  to  a  theory  as  to  how  he  produced 
certain  results.  I  feel  that  I  do  God  greater  honor  by 
humbly  looking  after  the  facts,  by  not  presumptuously  say- 
ing, "  O  God,  it  cannot  be  that  thou  didst  so  and  so :  this 
other  must  have  been  thy  way  of  working."  I  feel  that  I 
honor  God  most  by  humbly  and  reverently  finding  out  his 
ways,  accepting  and  rejoicing  in  them,  and  remembering  this 
one  thing,  that  nothing  can  be  piously  true,  nothing  can  be 
religiously  true,  which  is  scientifically  false.  This  universe, 
if  it  be  the  work  of  one  will,  one  life  at  its  heart,  must  be 
like  a  web  with  one  pattern  running  through  it  all.  It  is  one 
law,  one  element,  one  God  ;  and  we  cannot  be  religious  while 
we  cling  to  false  traditional  human  conceptions  as  to  how 
God  did  this  and  that,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  truth  of  his 
own  testimony  as  revealed  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

When  will  the  world  learn  this  lesson  ?  Time  and  time 
again  through  the  history  of  the  Church,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  this  writer,  that  writer,  and  another,  have 
been  put  on  the  "  Index  "  and  excommunicated  for  teaching 
just  such  truths ;  for  truths  they  have  proved  to  be.  Yes, 
the  Church,  time  after  time,  has  flung  its  defiance  in  the  face 
of  God,  and  condemned  those  who  have  uttered  his  own 
eternal  truths.  Let  them  beware  lest  by  repeating  again 
that  old,  age-long  tragedy  and  farce,  lest  by  putting  Darwin 
and  Spencer  in  the  "  Index  Expurgatorium,"  and  excommuni- 
cating them,  they  find,  as  so  often  before,  that  it  is  God  him- 
self they  have  put  in  the  "  Index,"  that  it  is  God  himself  they 
have  attempted  to  cast  out  of  the  temple  in  which  they  claim 
to  worship  him. 
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The  Problem  of  Sin  and  Salvation. 


Sin  and  Salvation, — these  two  words  suggest  the  thought 
of  a  law  broken,  of  a  penalty  following  the  transgression  of 
that  law,  and  of  some  deliverance,  either  from  the  transgres- 
sion itself,  from  the  penalty  of  that  transgression,  or  from 
both. 

And  these  idea  —  law,  transgression,  penalty^  deliverance, 
in  some  one  of  their  thousand  kaleidoscopic  forms  —  will  be 
found  at  the  heart  of  every  religion,  of  every  philosophy  in 
all  the  world.  It  is  the  problem  which  faced  primeval  man. 
It  is  the  problem  which  has  been  studied  all  the  way  up  the 
ages.  It  is  the  problem  which  faces  us  to-day.  It  is  the 
problem  which  will  continue  to  face  us  until  that  ideal  condi- 
tion^ which  we  call  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  have  come  in 
its  perfection  on  earth. 

If  we  take  our  stand  by  the  side  of  the  lowest  barbarian, 
and  see  him  afraid  of  or  trying  to  conciliate  his  fetich  ;  if  we 
see  him  laying  food  as  an  offering  on  the  grave  of  some 
old  chief  or  ancestor  and  praying,  *•  Here  we  bring  thee 
food :  be  good  to  us,  and  help  us  "  ;  if  we  take  our  stand  in 
that  ancient  civilization  of  Mexico,  and  see  thousands  of 
human  beings  slain  by  the  priests  as  an  offering  to  their 
cruel  gods  ;  if  we  see  the  mother  casting  her  child  into  the 
sacred  Ganges ;  if  we  see  the  follower  of  Doorga,  in  India, 
committing  a  hideous  murder,  under  the  supposition  that 
he  is  thereby  winning  favor  with  the  cruel  goddess ;  if  we 
stand  in  that  awful  vale  of  Gehenna,  outside  of  the  sacred 
city,  and  hear  the  drums  beat  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
innocent  children  burned  in  the  arms  of  the  red-hot  idol, 

•  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrow*. 


Moloch ;  if  we  go  up  the  holy  hill  and  stand  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  hear  the  hymns  and  prayers  ascend,  and  see  the 
countless  victims  slaughtered  in  the  attempt  to  appease  an 
offended  deity  or  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  his  worshippers ; 
if  we  stand  with  Jesus  himself,  as  he  talks  with  the  Samari- 
tan woman,  and  hear  him  outlining  the  conditions  of  deliv- 
erance from  human  evil,  and  reconciliation  with  that  God 
who  is  an  infinite  and  omnipresent  spirit;  if  we  come 
down  the  ages,  and  see  the  crowds  kneeling  in  cathedrals, 
or  pilgrims  toiling  on  their  way  to  far-off,  sacred  shrines ; 
if  we  sit  beside  the  Quaker  in  his  silent  worship,  waiting, 
as  he  does,  for  the  moving  of  the  spirit ;  if  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  gorgeous  rituals  and  ceremonies ;  if  we  come 
to  our  own  simple  and  severe  form  of  worship,  and  study 
of  these  serious  themes :  in  all  these  cases,  we  are  look- 
ing upon  this  wonderful  phenomenon, —  man  in  his  different 
stages  of  development,  in  different  conditions,  attempting 
to  solve  this  one  problem  of  sin,  suffering,  salvation. 

The  same  truth  meets  us,  if  we  look  over  the  various  at- 
tempts of  the  world  to  outline  a  perfect  philosophy  of  things, 
from  the  first  crude  efforts  in  the  dim  distance  of  prehistoric 
time.  If  we  look  at  the  result  of  the  work  of  Aristotle,  if 
we  read  Plato,  if  we  come  down  the  ages  to  Spinoza,  and 
then  on  to  our  own  time,  and  open  the  last  volume  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  again  we  find  this  same  wondrous  thing  going  on, 
—  man  attempting  to  solve  these  old,  age-long  problems  of 
the  world. 

These,  again,  are  the  problems  that  have  inspired  the 
mightiest  and  sublimest  flights  of  the  world's  poesy.  It 
was  the  problem  that  Job  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  grandest 
poems  of  ancient  times.  Some  phase  or  form  of  this  prob- 
lem engaged  the  thought  of  blind  old  Homer.  It  was  this 
thought  that  pursued  and  led  on  Dante,  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  the  various  rounds  and  circles  of  the  Inferno^  as  he 
climbed  the  mountains  of  the  Furgatorio^  as  he  stood  wrapped 
in  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Paradise,  This  was  the  prob- 
lem that  Milton  had  in  mind,  when,  as  he  says,  he  attempts 
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to  rise  "  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,"  that  he  may 
"  assert  eternal  Providence,  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 


men." 


This  is  the  problem  of  Faust.  And  the  multitudinous 
minor  singers  of  the  world,  like  the  forest  songsters  in  the 
morning,  that  wake  and  answer  the  first  sweet  cry,  all  give 
utterance  to  the  wail  of  the  world's  sorrow  or  the  paean  of 
the  world's  great  hope. 

This  problem,  then,  of  sin  and  salvation,  which  the  world 
has  been  working  at  these  thousands  of  years,  shall  we  dare 
to  think  that  we  can  solve  it  this  morning,  in  an  hour  ?  Only 
one  thing  encourages  us  to  attempt  so  mighty  a  theme.  A 
little  child  on  his  father's  shoulder  may  be  able  to  see  further 
than  the  one  who  lifts  him  up.  A  dwarf  on  a  mountain-top 
may  be  able  to  gain  glimpses  and  outlooks  that  are  utterly 
hidden  from  the  tallest  giant  in  the  valley.  Balboa  discov- 
ered the  Pacific,  not  because  he  was  mightier  and  grander 
than  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  but  because  he  was  the  first 
who,  in  his  wanderings,  climbed  to  that  mountain  peak  in 
Darien,  and  from  there  saw  spread  out  before  him  that  mar- 
vellous new  world.  And  so,  not  because  we  are  wiser,  but 
because  we  are  able  to  climb  to  the  high  peaks  of  outlook 
of  philosophy,  of  science,  that  the  world's  struggle  and  toil 
have  heaped  up  century  after  century,  we,  though  small  in 
our  intellectual  stature,  may  be  able  to  gain  glimpses  of  the 
solution  of  some  of  these  problems  that  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  the  past  sought  for  in  vain.  Let  us  then  put  the 
problem  simply  and  clearly  before  us. 

Men  suffer.  Why  ?  Men  are  burdened  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  which  they  seek  to  throw  off,  that  they  may  be 
free.  Why  ?  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  strange,  mys- 
terious facts  ? 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  follow  me  while,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
I  show  you  how  men  have  looked  at  this  question,  and  how 
natural  it  is  that  they  should  look  at  it  as  they  have.  I  Mali 
give  you  a  principle  which  you  can  apply  to  all  the  religions 
and  all  the  philosophies  of  the  world. 


If  we  stand  by  the  side  of  the  lowest  barbaric  man,  trying 
to  feel  with  his  feelings  and  to  look  out  over  the  universe 
through  his  eyes,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  perhaps 
why  he  gave  the  answer,  that  we  know  he  did,  to  the  first 
problem  of  the  world.  He  knew  nothing  of  any  power  in 
this  universe  except  such  as  he  imagined  in  the  likeness  of 
himself.  He  therefore  peopled  the  world  with  ten  thousand 
invisible  forms,  gods  of  the  clouds,  of  the  stars,  of  the  sun, 
of  the  moon,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  trees,  of  the  mountains. 
And  these  gods  were  to  him  either  good  or  evil,  according  as 
they  helped  or  hurt.  And  so  the  sun  as  the  source  of  life, 
the  sun  as  the  giver  of  light,  the  sun  as  the  glad  bringer  of 
day,  was  a  good  being.  When  it  scorched  the  deserts,  when  it 
dried  up  the  earth,  when  it  brought  pestilence  on  its  beams, 
then  it  was  an  evil  power.  So,  too,  he  feared  the  lightning  as 
an  evil  thing.  He  trembled  before  the  cold,  before  hunger 
and  disease,  and  the  ten  thousand  forces  about  him  that 
seemed  inimical  to  his  welfare  and  happiness.  He  inter- 
preted all  that  he  called  evil  in  his  life  by  referring  it  to  some 
one  of  these  invisible,  mighty,  malignant  powers  that,  in  some 
way,  he  had  offended.  The  problem  with  him  was.  How 
shall  I  be  able  to  gain  the  good- will  of  this  power?  You 
will  see  that  this  is  the  principle  that  runs  through  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  explains  them  all.  They  are 
man's  theories  of  the  universe  and  of  the  powers  that  govern 
it,  and  his  attempts  to  come  into  right  relations  with  these 
powers,  so  that  they  may  be  friends,  and  not  enemies ;  so  that 
they  may  help,  and  not  injure  him. 

And  precisely  this  problem,  only  with  such  a  change  as  our 
change  of  thought  necessitates,  is  the  one  that  we  have  to 
solve.  What  is  the  effort  of  modern  science  except  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  forces  that  encompass  us, 
and  to  bring  ourselves  into  such  relations  with  them  that  they 
shall  help  instead  of  hurt  ?  The  principle  remains  the  same, 
and  must  remain  the  same  forever.  It  is  only  a  difference  of 
interpretation,  determined  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  When 
man  had   grown  so   as  to  conceive  the  grand  principle  of 


monotheism  ;  when  he  had  come  to  think  that  instead  of 
there  being  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different  gods,  some 
good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  there  was  only  one,  and 
that  one  their  God,  their  Father,  their  Friend,  an  Almighty 
Being, —  when  this  conception  had  taken  possession  of  man's 
mind,  you  will  very  easily  see  it  necessitated  a  grand  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  problems  of  sin,  suffering,  and 
salvation.  Men  would  reason  of  necessity  like  this  :  "  Why 
should  we  sin  against  and  disregard  the  will  of  a  loving, 
good,  and  perfectly  wise  God,  one  who  knows  always  what  is 
best  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why  should  a  loving  God  and 
Father  and  Friend,  an  Almighty  Being,  make  us  suffer? 
Why  should  he  torture  us  ?  Why  should  he  lay  burdens  of 
sin  and  suffering  upon  us,  that  crush  out  the  life,  that  kill 
hope,  that  lead  to  despair,  that  make  us  wish  for  death  ? " 

You  will  see  that  the  moral  nature  of  man,  developed  to 
this  stage  of  perfection,  would  demand  that  he  must  find 
some  cause  outside  of  this  perfect  God,  if  possible.  He 
would  say  a  perfect  God  must  have  made  things  perfect  at 
the  first,  so  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  grow  up  a 
dream  of  a  primeval  Eden.  Man,  they  said,  must  have 
started  in  a  Paradise ;  and  it  cannot  be  God's  fault  that  he 
did  not  remain  there.  He  must  voluntarily  have  committed 
some  offence  against  the  Most  High  that  produced  this  con< 
dition  of  sorrow  and  evil. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  sprang  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall.  The  fall  of  man,  so  long  as  it  was  accepted,  seemed 
to  promise  a  solution  of  all  these  great  problems  that  had 
weighed  upon  men's  hearts.  But  let  us  now  briefly  state  two 
or  three  reasons  why  to-day  it  is  simply  impossible  to  accept 
any  such  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  suppose  there  was  a  fall,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  it  ?  Not  Adam  certainly.  No  argument,  no 
train  of  reasoning,  can  by  any  possibility  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  —  let  me  say  it  reverently — God  himself.  Did 
He  not  make  Adam?  Did  He  not  place  him  in  circum- 
stances where  He  knew  he  would  fall  ?    And  all  the  time  He 
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might  have  made  it  otherwise.  He  might  have  circumstanced 
him  so  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  and  would  not  have 
sinned.  The  responsibility  must  come  back  to  God  himself. 
This  doctrine,  in  its  implications,  is  not  only  irrational,  but 
utterly  immoral.  For  one  of  its  darkest  aspects  lies  just  here  : 
that  it  throws  the  burden,  not  only  of  the  curse  of  sorrow 
and  of  death,  but  of  sin  itself,  upon  the  innocent,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  such  a  contradiction  in  terms,  iil  order  to  state 
that  which  is  true  in  thought.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  unborn  child.  He  does  not  ask  to  be  bom.  He  comes 
into  a  world  already  blighted,  thrust  here  by  the  power  that 
created  the  universe,  born  of  a  parentage  already  depraved 
and  corrupted,  born  the  inheritor  of  disease,  possibly  of 
idiocy  or  insanit)^  with  a  tendency  to  crime  so  strong  that  no 
power  of  human  effort  or  human  surroundings  shall  be  able 
to  stem  the  current  and  ward  off  the  terrible  result.  The 
innocent,  on  this  theory,  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  suffer  per- 
chance more  than  the  guilty  themselves.  And  this  theory, 
according  to  the  common  conception,  is  darkened  by  pro- 
longing the  result  of  the  fall  even  to  infinity ;  so  that  un- 
born millions,  for  the  sin  of  one,  are  doomed  to  cross  this 
earth  amid  tears  and  sorrows  and  wrongs  innumerable,  living 
a  life  of  torture  only  as  a  prelude  to  an  eternity  unspeakably 
worse. 

Another  point,  which  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  matter  aside  as  the  solution  of  our  problem,  is  that  it  has 
been  discovered,  beyond  a  question,  that  no  such  thing  as 
a  fall  of  man  has  ever  taken  place.  It  is  a  tradition,  a 
legend,  a  myth,  unhistoric,  without  one  particle  of  basis  in 
fact.  Instead  of  man's  having  been  in  a  higher  position  and 
having  fallen  from  that  to  where  he  is  to-day,  we  are  rather 
to  think  of  him  as  originally  lower  than  the  lowest  type  of 
n\an  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  through  uncounted 
ages,  and  by  slow  accretions  of  moral  power  and  intelligence, 
climbing  gradually  up  to  his  present  position,  where  he  looks 
upward  to  something  as  yet  only  to  be  dreamed.  We  cannot 
accept,  then,  the  fall  of  man  as  a  solution  of  this  problem  of 
suffering  and  sin. 


Let  us  for  a  moment  put  aside  all  these  theological  and 
traditional  conceptions,  and  try  to  look  the  matter  simply  in 
the  face  from  the  scientific  stand-point  of  to-day,  and  see  if 
we  can  suggest  a  possible  solution. 

And  first  as  to  the  problem  of  suffering.     I,  for  one,  cannot 
conceive  the  possibility  of  d  being  so  constructed  as  to  be 
able  to  feel  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and  yet  not  liable  to 
feel  the  sensation  of  pain.     The  very  possibility  of  feeling 
joy  or  ecstasy   or  hope   or  love   of   necessity   implies  the 
possibility  of  feeling  their  opposites.     I  cannot  even  under- 
stand how  we  should  have  a  conception  of  joy,  were  there  not 
a  background  of  sorrow  as  a  contrast  to  help  us  to  a  defini- 
tion.    If,  for  example,  I  had  always  been  perfectly  happy  all 
my  life,  and  had  never  seen  anything  but  perfect  happiness, 
I  should  not  even  know  that  I  was  happy.      I  should  have  no 
materials  out  of  which  to  construct  a  definition  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain.     Contrast  is  essential  to  consciousness. 

Once  more.     I  believe  that  pain,  all  that  pain  which  is 
necessary  in  the  world,  is  a  good,  and  not  an  evil.     1  shall 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  problem  whether  God  might 
have  created  us  differently,  or  whether  we  might  have  been 
developed  differently  here.     But,  taking  us  as  we  are,  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  that  a  little  thought  is  able  to  show  that 
pain  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil.     Every  individual  existence 
in  the  world  is  surrounded  by  conditions  that  we  call  laws, 
which  constitute  this  individuality.     If  I  had  a  blackboard 
here  and  should  draw  a  circle,  and  then  break  it  at  any  one 
point,  the  circle  would  be  destroyed.     I  have  broken  the  law 
of  the  circle,  and  the  circle  is  no  more.     You  cannot  have  a 
river  without  a  bed  and  banks  and  water, —  the  water  flowing 
over  the  bed  between  the  shores.     Break  these  conditions 
anywhere,  and  the  river  is  destroyed.     So   with   ourselves. 
We  are  surrounded  by  certain  conditions,  certain  laws  which 
constitute  us  what  we  are,  individual  men  and  women.     Now 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  God  himself  cannot  help, 
to  say  that  1  can  break  the  law  of  physical  health,  and  still  be 
healthy.     If  I  break  a  law  of  physical  health,  the  result  must 
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follow.     If  I  break  a  law  of  mental  sanity,  I  must  become 
insane ;  and  Omnipotence,  even,  cannot  ward  off  the  result. 

Now,  then,  think  of  this  :  that  pain  is  simply  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  index  of  a  broken  law,  whether  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind.  In  society,  anywhere,  it  means  that 
the  conditions  of  righteousness,  the  conditions  of  health,  the 
conditions  of  well-being,  the  conditions  of  happiness,  have 
been  transgressed.  There  is  no  pain  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  does  not  find  right  there  its  explanation.  Now 
suppose  that  we  could  break  the  conditions  of  life  and  still 
have  no  suffering.  Take  the  case  of  a  little  child.  Sup- 
pose it  did  not  hurt  the  child  to  cut  itself  with  a  knife,  or 
to  burn  itself  in  the  fire,  or  to  eat  that  which  is  injurious, 
would  there  be  one  child  in  ten  millions  that  would  grow  up 
physically  unmutilated  ?  How  many  of  them  would  grow  up 
at  all  ?  Pain  is  simply  a  signal,  a  warning,  set  up  on  the 
limits  of  the  laws  of  our  individuality,  telling  us  to  overstep 
those  laws  at  our  peril.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  know  it  is, 
that  so  many  men  are  habitually  breaking  the  laws  of  health, 
breaking  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  right  living  in 
spite  of  the  penalty  and  the  suffering,  how  many,  think  you, 
would  keep  those  laws,  if  the  penalty  and  the  suffering  could 
be  abolished  ?  We  shall  be  able  to  abolish  pain  just  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  we  learn  the  conditions  of  right  living.  But, 
until  we  do  learn  those  conditions,  and  obey  them,  pain  will 
exist ;  and  its  scorpion  whip  will  lash  us  into  the  right  way, 
driving  us  on  toward  better  and  nobler  conditions  of  life 
Pain,  then,  I  believe,  is  not  an  evil.  It  is  a  signal,  a  benefi- 
cent guide,  telling  us  the  way  of  life,  and  warning  us  not  to 
depart  from  it. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  of  sin.  The  consciousness 
of  sin,  they  tell  us,  is  a  sign  that  we  have  offended  God, 
that  he  is  angry  with  us.  It  is  the  foreshadowing  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  an  indication  of  the  fall.  But,  instead  of  telling 
us  that  we  are  lower  than  we  once  were,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  fact  that  man  has  a  consciousness  of  sin  is  the  grandest 
element  of  all  his  grand  humanity.      It  is  that  in  which  I 
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read  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful  lesson  of  hope ;  for 
what  does  it  mean  ?    Did  you  ever  see  an  animal  conscious  of 
sin  ?     Do  dogs  and  horses  meditate  over  their  past  life,  and 
say :  "  I  did  so  and  so,  and  the  result  of  it  was  evil.     I  ought 
not  to  have  done  it,  I  might  have  pursued  a  nobler  course  ?  " 
Do  they  look  forward  and  say,  "  We  must  create  around  us 
conditions  favorable  to  nobler  life,  we  must  be  better  dogs 
and   better  horses"?     Do  they  look  up   and   on,  and   see 
heights  of  attainment  that  lure  them  to  something  grander, 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  their  nature,  than  they 
have  yet  attained  ?     If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  we 
not  say  at  once.  Here  is  the  germ  of  something  unspeakably 
wonderful,  and   these   creatures  beneath   us   are   manifest- 
ing the  possibility  of  incalculable  development  ?    When  man 
stands  half-way  up  a  height,  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  look- 
ing down  and  saying,     "  I  came  from  there :  there  is  even 
now  danger  that  I  may  slip,  and  fall  back  to  that  condition," 
and  he  shrinks  from  the  edge  of  that  abyss  with  horror,  and 
looks  up  and  sees  peak  after  peak,  mountain  height  after 
mountain  height,  each  one  overtopping  the  last,  until  they 
fade   away  into   the  infinite  blue,  and    feels  an  aspiration 
toward  those  heights,  an  impulse  to  climb,  and  says,  "  There 
is  my  destiny,  and  no  one  knows  how  far  it  reaches  beyond 
what  any  one  can  see  "  :  do  you  not  teel  that,  when  man  can 
say  this,  he  thus  declares  himself  capable  of  advancement,  of 
infinite  progression  ?     If  you  could  conceive  a  race  of  men 
stationary,  men  who  had  never  been  any  worse  than  they  are 
now,  men  who  never  by  any  possibility  could  be  better  than 
they  are  now,  you  would  never  find   them  troubled  by  any 
sense  of  sin.     It  is  only  the  man  who  is  capable  of  being 
something  more,  who  sees  an  ideal,  and  is  inspired  by  it  to 
pursue  it,  who  talks  of  sin.     And  this,  friends,  will  explain 
what  I  have  many  times  heard  spoken  of  as  a  curious  prob- 
lem in  moral  psychology, —  that  the  best  people  are  just  the 
ones  that  are  weighed  down  with  the  heaviest  consciousness 

of  sin. 

It  explains  Paul,  noble,  heroic,  grand  soul  as  he  was,  when 
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he  says,  "I  am  the  very  chief  of  sinners."  Why?  You  see 
a  little  boy  sitting  down  with  his  pencil  and  slate,  and  mak- 
ing the  image  of  some  animal  or  drawing  a  tree,  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  name  of  the  object  has  to  be  written  under 
it,  so  as  to  show  what  it  means.  If  you  find  him  contented 
with  his  work,  you  do  not  feel  that  the  germ  of  an  artist  is 
there.  And  so  it  is  consistent  with  the  grandest  attainjment 
of  artistic  genius  to  find  a  man  a  master  in  the  world  of  art, 
and  still  dominated  by  an  ideal  so  far  beyond  his  highest 
achievement  that  he  feels  as  though  all  he  had  done  were 
nothing  j  and  he  says  :  "  Artistically,  I  have  not  attained.  I 
only  look  for\vard,  I  dream,  I  hope."  This  was  what  Newton 
meant,  when  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  little  child  gathering 
pebbles  on  the  seashore,  while  the  infhiite  ocean  of  truth 
lay  unexplored,  stretched  out  before  him. 

The  consciousness  of  sin,  then,  means  that  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  the  Infinite,  that  we  are  capable  of  treading  our  yes- 
terdays underneath  our  feet,  that  we  are  capable  of  making 
our  very  sins  stairways  for  climbing :  it  means  an  infinite  out- 
look, a  hope  for  an  eternal  future. 

Now,  friends,  in  accordance  with  the  thought  I  have 
already  given  you,  let  me  outline  my  conception  of  salvation. 
We  have  talked  of  sin  and  suffering.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  salvation  ?  You  will  readily  understand 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  be  saved  from  any  wrath  of 
God.  That  expression  we  may  still  use,  if  we  please,  as  a 
figurative,  poetic  expression,  just  as  we  speak  of  an  angry 
sunset  or  a  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky.  It  has  no  other 
meaning.  God  is  not  angry  with  us;  He  is  not  out  of 
patience ;  He  is  not  out  of  temper  with  us  in  the  least.  If 
He  is,  only  Himself  is  to  blame,  for  He  made  the  universe 
and  started  it  on  its  career.  Nor  do  we  want  to  be  saved  from 
the  devil.  What  is  he  ?  Simply,  man's  poetic  personification 
of  the  adverse  forces  of  his  life.  Satan  is  man's  adversary. 
The  devil  everywhere  has  been  thus  named.  That  is,  he 
has  been  the  figurative  embodiment  of  the  different  obsta- 
cles man  meets  and  has  to  overcome  in  the  pathway  of  his 
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progress.  We  do  not  need  to  be  saved  from  hell.  There  is 
no  hell,  save  that  very  real  one  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  of  suffering, 
of  wrong,  of  corruption,  out  of  which  we  are  all  attempting 
to  struggle,  day  by  day,  and  out  of  which  we  are  trying  to  lift 
the  world. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  saved  from  any  fall,  for  there  has 
been  no  fall.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  word  "salva- 
tion"? And  here  let  me  say,  if  I  use  any  of  these  words 
again,  I  use  them  with  a  figurative  meaning  only.  I  believe 
that  all  the  terms  that  have  been  developed  in  the  history 
of  these  old  schemes  of  the  universe  and  of  man  ought  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  discarded  from  our  living  thought. 
•  As  there  has  been  no  fall,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any  atone- 
ment in  the  theologic  sense.  There  is  no  need  of  any  deliv- 
erance from  Ihe  fall  in  the  theologic  sense.  There  is  on 
need  of  any  incarnation  in  the  theologic  sense.  There  is  no 
need  of  any  substitute  suffering  in  the  theologic  sense.  I 
believe  that  the  words  "  Saviour,"  "salvation,"  "  Messiah,"  all 
these  terms  that  belong  to  these  Oriental  forms  of  thought, 
ought  to  be  displaced  by  those  that  thrill  and  are  alive  with 
the  real  thought  of  to-day.  There  is  no  need  any  longer  for 
these  terms.  And  I  believe  that  no  one  man,  no  one  being, 
in  all  history,  has  a  right  to  the  exclusive  name  of  Saviour. 
With  all  reverence  for  God  and  for  whatever  he  has  made 
sacred  in  the  history  of  the  past,  I  must  dare  to  differ  from 
the  apostle  when  he  says,  "  There  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  I 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  names.  Every  man  who  has 
lived  out  a  grand  ideal,  who  has  uttered  a  grand  thought, 
who  has  done  a  grand  deed,  who  has  become  an  inspiration 
to  thought,  an  impulse  to  the  moral  life  of  his  age,  all  these 
in  their  spheres,  and  to  the  extent  of  what  they  have  done, 
are  the  world's  saviours.  These  are  the  forces  that  lift 
humanity  and  push  onward  the  car  of  its  progress. 

The  word  "  salvation  "  then  will  be  changed,  and  in  its  place 
there  will  come  in^the  word  "education,"  —  not  education  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  what  we  get  in  the  schools,  but  education 
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in  that  broad  sense  which  defines  it  as  being  a  leading  out,  a 
development  of  all  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  our 
being ;  and  which  deals  with  our  surroundings,  bringing  us 
into  right  relations  with  them. 

We  are  saved  then,  physically,  when  we  have  learned  to 
keep  the  laws  of  our  body,  and  are  well ;  mentally,  when  we 
have  learned  the  laws  of  thought,  when  we  have  learned  to 
weigh  evidence  and  look  over  the  world  calmly  in  search  of 
truth.  We  are  saved  morally,  when  we  have  learned  and  are 
guided  by  the  laws  of  man's  mind  and  body,  when^we  have 
learned  to  stand  in  right  relations  to  our  fellow-men  and  the 
universe  about  us.  There  is  no  salvation,  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  salvation,  higher,  grander,  better  than  that ;  for  what 
can  there  be  better  or  finer  than  a  complete  man  ? 

Whoever  is  saved  in  this  sense  is  saved  forever.  We 
believe  in  one  God,  one  law  everywhere.  If,  then,  I  am  right 
in  my  relations  here,  and  trained  in  all  my  capacities,  fitted 
to  dwell  in  whatever  surroundings  I  am  placed,  then  I  am 
ready  for  any  world,  for  any  sphere  where  the  providence  of 
God  may  place  me. 

By  what  means,  then,  shall  this  salvation  be  wrought  ?  Not 
by  belief  in  any  atonement ;  not  by  prayer  simply ;  not  by 
forgiveness.  Do  you  know,  friends,  we  are  often  deluded  by 
that  word  "  forgiveness  "  ?  God  himself  cannot  forgive  you, 
in  the  sense  of  blotting  out  the  natural  and  necessary  results 
of  your  deeds.  These  you  must  suffer,  as  a  grand  tree  with 
a  limb  lopped  off  or  its  trunk  wounded  by  the  blow  of  an 
axe,  can  only  outgrow  its  wounds,  developing  strength  in 
spite  of  them,  leaving  them  behind  as  an  incident  of  the 
past.  We  are  to  be  saved  through  knowledge,  thr6ugh  a 
development  of  self-control,  through  the  subduing  of  our 
passions,  those  forces  that  would  lead  us  astray.  We  are  to 
be  saved  by  following  motives  which,  when  fairly  under- 
stood, will  lead  us  all  to  choose  the  way  of  wisdom,  which 
is  the  way  of  pleasantness  and  the  path  of  peace. 

And  then  mental  rest,  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  sin, 
how  shall  we  attain  that  ?     We  shall  attain  it  when  we  have 
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come  into  such  accord  with  God  and  with  the  universe,  with 
the  conditions  of  our  life,  as  no  longer  to  bear  them  simply 
as  a  burden,  but  to  rejoice  in  them  as  the  conditions  of  a 
possible  noble  life.  When  we  see  these  conditions  all  around 
us,  and  accept  them  heartily  ;  when  we  learn  to  place  the 
forces  of  this  universe  beneath  us  as  help  and  inspiration, 
thus  feeling  ourselves  one  with  the  great  Power  that  guides 
and  moves  the  world, —  we  shall  rest  in  peace,  not  as  having 
attained,  but  as  doing  the  best  we  can  to-day,  and  reaching 
on  toward  something  higher  and  better  to-morrow. 

Let  us,  then,  be  reconciled  to  these  necessary  conditions 
of  our  life.  To  fight  against  them  is  as  if  an  eagle  should 
wish  to  abolish  the  air,  when  all  the  time  these  currents  with 
which  now  and  then  he  has  to  struggle  are  the  resisting 
medium  which  becomes  the  lever  for  his  mighty  wings,  that 
lifts  him  in  his  flight  as  he  soars  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  So, 
by  reconciling  ourselves  to  these  conditions  of  life  that  we 
think  burdensome,  by  accepting  them,  living  nobly  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  they  shall  become  the  very  conditions  of  peace 
and  of  endless  advance.  ^ 
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IS  MAN  FREE? 


In  the  second  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  pict- 
ures for  us  a  conference  of  the  infernal  powers.  They  have 
heard  that  a  new  world,  and  a  new  being  called  man,  have 
been  somewhere  created  ;  and  they  are  tr}'ing  to  fix  upon  one 
of  their  number  to  go  and  seek  out  this  new  work  of  God 
recently  become  their  enemy.  And  after  Satan,  their  prince, 
has  volunteered  to  undertake  this  difficult  task,  and  has  left 
them  to  carry  it  into  execution,  the  poet  pictures  those  that 
remain  behind  as  dispersing  this  way  and  that  to  occupy  their 
thought  and  time  until  his  return.  Some  of  them  engage  in 
games,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Olympic ;  some  of  them 
practise  at  the  tournament,  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  later 
years ;  some  of  them  start  on  a  voy*ige  of  exploration  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  a  place  this  hell  is  which  is  henceforth 
to  be  their  home.     And  then  the  poet  says  :  — 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix*d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost." 

I  take  it  that  we  are  to  regard  this  abyss,  and  this  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  this  discussion  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
foreknowledge  as  representing  the  abysses  of  the  poet^s 
own  imagination,  and  as  setting  forth  his  conception  of  the 
condition  in  which  these  great  philosophical  themes  stood  in 
his  day.  Not  only  have  these  infernal  powers,  as  depicted  in 
the  poet's  imagination,  discussed  these  great  questions ;  but 
you  are  aware  that  they  have  been  themes  for  the  theologian, 


for  the  philosopher,  for  the  scientist,  in  all  ages.  I  do  not 
undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  settling  that  which  the  world 
still  continues  to  hold  in  debate.  Only  must  I  give  you,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  some  reasons  for  holding  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  theory  concerning  this  question  of  the  free- 
dom of  man. 

There  have  been  four  great  types  of  thought  concerning  it. 
Three  of  them  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length, 
except  as  that  discussion  may  be  incidental  to  my  treatment 
of  the  fourth.  Yet  I  must  at  least  name  and  outline  them  as 
I  pass  them  by. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  believed  in  what  they  have 
called  fate.  There  have  been  those  who  believed  that  they 
themselves  were  "men  of  destiny,'*  led,  guided,  or  impelled  by 
soijie  invisible,  undefinable  force  that  created  their  careers, 
and  determined  before  they  were  born  that  they  should  be 
what  they  were.  This  fate  has  generally  been  held  as  an 
impersonal,  undefined  power.  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
spoke  of  Father  Jove  himself  as  being  subject  to  its  sway. 
The  gods  of  Olympus  were  not  supreme,  for  fate  reigned 
over  them.  This  fate  was  not  a  deit^  supreme  over  the  gods 
that  sat  on  Olympus  :  it  was  simply  that  mysterious  force  that 
seemed  so  many  times  to  thwart  all  the  previsions  of  man 
and  to  determine  destiny  in  spite  of  all  that  man  could  do. 

The  next  theory  that  I  shall  notice  is  that  which  is  very 
familiar  to  you  all,  by  name  at  least,  whether  you  have  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  it  or  not, —  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Practically,  in  its  working  among  men,  it  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  fate,  only  there  is 
this  difference  :  the  theologians  who  hold  this  doctrine  do 
not  speak  of  an  impersonal,  indefinite  power,  but  of  a  per- 
sonal will,  a  God  who,  before  the  worlds  were  made,  deter- 
mined that  out  of  all  possible  universes  he  would  create  this 
one  ;  out  of  all  possible  kinds  of  beings,  to  inhabit  this 
world,  he  would  create  man.  He  determined  that  he  would 
create  him  just  as  he  did,  for  a  specific  purpose ;  that  he 
would  place  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  he  would  so  situate 
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him  that  he  would  fall,  and  out  of  that  fall  would  issue  all 
the  facts  of  the  world  just  as  they  have  appeared  in  all  these 
unfolding  centuries  of  time.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination,—  that  God,  before  anything  was,  determined  "  what- 
soever Cometh  to  pass." 

Some  theologians,  more  tender-hearted  than  logical  or 
consistent,  have  attempted  to  evade  the  harsher  side  of  the 
doctrine  by  saying  that  God  determined  the  good,  but  only 
permitted  the  evil.  But,  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that,  on  this  theory,  God  created  the  universe,  that 
he  made  man  just  what  he  was,  knowing  definitely  just  what 
he  would  do,  and  placed  him  in  just  the  circumstances  where 
he  did  place  him,  foreseeing  all  the  time  that  these  results 
would  follow  from  the  causes  that  he  had  started,  you  will 
very  easily  see  that  it  is  tender-heartedness  and  not  logic, 
that  draws  any  such  distinction.  The  responsibility  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  on  the  theory  of  predestination,  cannot  be 
evaded  or  shifted.  It  goes  back  ultimately  to  him  who  de- 
termined it. 

There  has  been  another  class  of  theologians,  who,  though 
tender-hearted  toward  sin  and  suffering,  as  it  came  before 
them  in  actual  life,  have  been  —  although  it   seems   strange 
to  think  of  it  —  logically  consistent  in  carrying  out  this  doc- 
trine.    Dr.  Emmons,  the  famous  Massachusetts  theologian 
of  the  last  century,  carried  it  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  at  any 
particular  period  of   the   history  of  the  world,  God  creates 
and  determines  just  precisely  the  amount  not  only  of  good 
and  of  happiness  that  shall  exist,  but  also  the  sin,  the  crime, 
and  the  sorrow ;  that  he  is  the  active,  efficient  agent  in  the 
arm  of  the  man  that  strikes  a  blow  that  results  in  a  murder, 
just  as  much  as  he  is  in  the  arm  and  heart  of  the  good 
Samaritan  that  binds  up  the  wounds  and  sores  of  humanity. 
And  Dr.  Gardner   Spring,  the  eminent  theologian  of  New 
York,  also  carried  it  out  to  this  same  logical  result.     Once, 
when  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  supposed  there  were   not 
more  converts  to  the   church,  he  answered  consistently,  "  I 
suppose  God  converts  just  as  many  people  as  he  wants  con- 
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verted."    This  is  logical  predestination.     I  shall  not  stay  to 
discuss  it. 

The  third  is  the  theory  of  free-will.  Perhaps  you  will  be 
surprised  that  I  speak  of  this  as  one  of  those  simply  to  be 
outlined  and  passed  by ;  and  yet  such  is  the  position  to  which 
all  the  thought  and  study  of  years  have  compelled  me.  What 
do  we  mean  by  free  will  ?  For  we  must  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  conception  of  it  in  our  minds  before  we  are  fitted  to 
judge  whether  or  not  it  holds  good  as  a  philosophy  of  man. 
I  am  now  conscious  of  being  free  to  do  as  I  please.  I  can 
continue  speaking,  or  I  can  stop  and  go  into  my  study.  I 
can  choose  what  thought  I  will  utter  next,  I  can  pursue  one 
line  of  argument  or  another.  But  this  does  not  express  the 
doctrine  of  free  will.  If  I  say,  "  Yesterday,  I  might  have 
done  something  that  I  did  not  do,  provided  I  had  wished  to 
do  it,"  I  am  not  giving'utterance  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will ; 
I  am  only  expressing  what  all  of  us  believe.  And  yet  I  pre- 
sume large  numbers  of  people  think  they  are  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  free  will  when  they  say,  "  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  power  to  do  as  I  please"  ;  but  that  is  not  it  at 
all.  The  question  is  whether,  back  of  the  willing,  you  have 
power  spontaneously  to  evolve  and  develop  choices  them- 
selves. Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  great  Scotch  metaphysi- 
cian, says,  before  the  doctrine  of  free  will  can  be  main- 
tained, it  must  be  proved  not  only  that  a  man  can  do  as  he 
wills,  but  that  he  can  will  as  he  wills.  I  know  not  whether  I 
can  make  myself  clear  on  this  verj'  subtle  point.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  to  whether  the  will  is  an  independent  power  that 
originates  choices,  that  spontaneously  expresses  itself,  with- 
out being  determined  by  motives,  by  the  surroundings,  or  by 
the  character  of  the  man  who  chooses.  Let  us  put  our- 
selves in  the  attitude  that  the  common  mind  must  be  in  con- 
cerning it.  Suppose  a  barbarian  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
should  see  this  clock,  here  in  the  church  before  us.  He 
might  suppose  at  first  sight,  as  the  hands  go  around  and  it 
strikes  the  hour,  that  it  was  a  living  being,  the  hands  mov- 
ing as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  this   mysterious  powen 


There  is  nothing  apparent  on  the  clock  face  that  determines 
that  the  hands  shall  move  just  as  they  do.  But,  if  you  take 
the  face  off  and  show  him  what  are  the  forces  at  work  that 
determine  that  the  hands  shall  move  thus  and  so,  you  have 
given  him  a  new  view  of  the  whole  question. 

I  say,  I  have  power  to  do  as  I  please.  But  suppose  there 
is  another  power  back  of  my  consciousness  that  determines 
that  I  shall  please  to  do  so  and  so,  then  what  ?  Free-will, 
then,  in  any  proper  use  of  language,  does  not  say  merely  that 
I  am  free  to  do  as  I  please,  but  must  say,  I  am  free  to  please 
as  I  please,  that  I  am  free  to  originate  choices.  If  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  will  is 
an  independent,  spontaneous,  self-acting  power.  And  that  I 
cannot  hold. 

I  come  now  to  the  next  theory',  and  the  one  which  all  my 
study  and  thought  has  compelled  me  to  hold, — the  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  necessity.  This,  as  you  will  see,  is  not  fate, 
neither  is  it  predestination.  It  is  something  quite  distinct 
and  apart  by  itself. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  clearly  with  the  un- 
folding of  our  subject,  I  must  ask  you  to  get  clearly  in  mind 
a  definition  of  the  will.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  it  ?  For  convenience  of  discussion,  as  I  have  before 
said,  we  map  off  and  divide  up  this  one  human  nature  of 
ours ;  and  we  say  that  the  imagination  makes  excursions  into 
the  unknown,  the  heart  feels,  the  brain  thinks,  and  the  will 
determines.  But  a  little  thought  will  convince  you  that  this 
is  simply  a  mental  division  for  convenience  of  conversation. 
It  does  not  represent  any  real  distinction  in  human  nature 
itself.     It  is  not  a  something  in  me  that  wills. 

My  will  is  not  a  driver  on  a  stage-coach,  sitting  on  the  box, 
holding  the  reins  of  my  nature  in  his  hand,  and  deciding  that 
I  shall  go  this  way  or  that.  No  such  dominant  power  rules 
over  the  faculties  of  my  being.  The  will  is  simply  the  utter- 
ance of  myself.  It  is  not  a  "  will  "  that  determines,  /de- 
termine. In  other  words,  the  will  is  only  the  majority  vote, 
so  to  express  it,  of  the  individual.     It  is  the  resultant  of  the 
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sum  total  of  forces  that  constitute  me  what  I  am,  and  that 
play  upon  me  on  every  side.  Analyze  it  a  little,  and  see. 
There  is  somewhat  about  me  that  constitutes  what  I  call  my- 
self. A  large  part  of  this  element — I  know  not  how  much 
—  has  been  derived  by  inheritance  from  my  ancestors.  I 
have  modified  this  in  a  thousand  ways  by  my  own  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  Then  I  am  placed  in  a  certain  environ- 
ment of  circumstances.  I  would  like  to  do  this,  or  I  would 
like  to  do  that;  but  here  comes  in  a  deterrent  force,  that 
says,  "  If  you  do  so  and  so,  such  and  such  an  unpleasant  re- 
sult will  follow."  Friends  dissuade  me  from  following  this 
path,  and  say,  "  I  prefer  you  shall  do  something  else." 
And  so  there  play  upon  me  these  forces.  Pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant probabilities  appeal  to  me.  The  wishes  of  friends, 
public  opinion,  popular  applause,  the  desire  to  do  good,  the 
wish  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow-men, —  all  these  ten  thousand 
forces  play  upon  me  ;  and,  as  a  final  result,  I  decide  in  a 
particular  case,  "  I  will  do  so  and  so."  Now,  when  I  have 
made  that  decision,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  1  have  willed. 
There  is  no  other  will  that  has  determined  it.  There  is  no 
metaphysical  power  in  me  that  has  decided  how  I  shall  act. 
/have  decided  that  1  will  follow  such  a  course.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  rational  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  will. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  It  means 
simply  an  extension  over  the  realm  of  human  nature  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  It  means  that  nothing  happens  with- 
out a  cause  in  me,  or  in  you,  any  more  than  it  does  any 
where,  else.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  stars  over 
our  heads  follow  certain  determined  courses,  keeping  to  a 
certain  order,  because  of  certain  forces  acting  on  them. 
Their  movements  are  orderly  and  intelligent.  In  regard  to 
the  inorganic  world  underneath  our  feet,  we  also  recog- 
nize everywhere  perfect  order.  Cause  and  effect  hold  good 
there.  In  the  realm  of  the  vegetable  world,  among  the 
grasses,  the  flowers,  and  the  trees,  we  trace  perfect  order. 
We  know,  if  we  plant  a  grain  of  corn,  corn  will  grow  from 
■t.     The  conditions  being  what  they  should  be,  we  can  count 


on  certain  results  following  from  certain  causes.  In  the 
animal  world,  we  find  precisely  the  same  thing,  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  prevailing  everywhere.  The  doctrine  of 
necessit}'  extends  this  principle  over  the  whole  realm  of  man, 
and  says  man  is  not  an  irrational  being ;  he  acts  under  the 
influence  of  causes,  is  governed  by  motives,  by  considera- 
tions that  lead  him  this  way  or  that.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that,  if  the  world  were  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  study,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  organizing  sciences.  You  could 
never  know  anything.  Suppose  that  I  could  not  count  on 
the  properties  of  iron  remaining  what  they  are,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  building  an  iron  bridge  ?  Next  week,  it  might 
become  wood  or  some  brittle  metal,  and  utterly  fail  to  meet 
the  calls  I  should  make  upon  it.  So  in  every  department. 
The  world  would  be  insane  :  it  would  be  one  wild  chaos  of 
chance  and  disorder,  unless  this  law  of  cause  and  effect  held 
everywhere.  I  believe  it  holds  good  in  human  nature  as 
well  as  everywhere  else.  This  is  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
necessity. 

Let  us  consider  two  or  three  objections  against  necessity 
and  in  favor  of  what  is  popularly  called  free-will ;  and  later 
we  will  consider  two  or  three  points  that  look  the  other  way. 

Men  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  arguing 
about  the  question  of  free-will,  for  it  is  a  doctrine  of  com- 
mon-sense :  ever)'  man  knows  he  is  free.  But  we  know  also 
that  common-sense  has  been  a  great  many  times  mistaken 
in  the  history  of  this  world.  Common-sense, —  what  does  it 
mean  ?  It  means  simply  that  stock  of  intelligence  which  has 
become  portable  in  the  crowd,  and  can  be  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  like  current  coin.  It  means  the  stock  of  common 
opinions  that  are  held  by  the  majority.  And  many  and 
many  a  time,  as  Huxley  has  said,  common-sense  is  only 
another  name  for  "common  ignorance.'*  It  needs  to  be 
supplemented,  now  and  again,  by  a  little  sense  that  is  not  so 
common.  Common-sense  teaches  us,  even  to-day,  that  the 
world  is  fiat.     It  taught  that  for  thousands  of  years,  and  it 
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took  a  great  while  to  argue  into  the  common-sense  of  the 
crowd  the  belief  which  is  now  established  beyond  question. 
Common-sense  teaches  us  every  day  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east  and  sets  in  the  west ;  and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  not 
true.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  any  other  effect  of  the  power 
of  the  sun  except  the  melting  of  wax  exposed  to  its  rays, 
he  would  say  that  it  was  the  quality  of  heat  to  melt  sub- 
stances. But,  if  he  put  wet  clay  in  the  sun  and  saw  its  effect 
on  that,  he  would  say  that  it  was  the  quality  of  the  sun's  heat 
to  make  things  hard  and  dry.  Common-sense  teaches  us  to- 
day that  we  tell  whether  a  surface  is  rough  or  smooth  by 
looking  at  it ;  but  we  know  that  we  do  not.  The  question  is 
determined  by  touch ;  and  the  skilful  painter  will  produce 
effects  with  his  brush  so  carefully  and  perfectly  imitating 
nature  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  surface  is  rough  or 
smooth  until  you  feel  it.  Common-sense  teaches  us  that 
color  inheres  in  the  thing  we  look  at.  Yet  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  same  fabric  which  was  blue  by  daylight  is 
green  by  gaslight.  Thus,  we  often  find  that  we  have  to  revise 
our  observations  and  experiments,  and  reform  them  by  the 
aid  of  senses  that  are  rare,  and  developed  only  among  those 
minds  that  are  gifted  and  trained  to  the  exercise  of  special 
powers.  Common-sense  then  is  not  entirely  a  safe  guide  in 
the  matter  of  the  will. 

They  say  also  "  If  man  is  not  perfectly  free,  why  do 
you  punish  anybody  for  crime,  why  do  you  blame  anybody 
for  anything  that  he  does  ?  You  are  aware  perhaps  —  if  not, 
it  is  true  —  that  barbaric  man  was  inclined  always  and  in- 
stinctively to  abuse  and  beat  and  punish  anything  that  hurt 
him.  He  did  not  question  whether  the  power  that  hurt  meant 
to  do  so  or  not.  Children,  too, —  little  barbarians  as  they 
are,  all  of  them,  at  the  outset, —  illustrate  precisely  this  same 
quality.  A  child  abuses  or  beats  his  playthings  when  of- 
fended with  them,  simply  under  the  influence  of  this  passion 
that  hates  what  hurts  or  displeases,  without  reasoning  as  to 
whether  the  object  is  responsible  or  not.  I  can  remember, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  standing  with  one  of  my  brothers  by 
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the  stove  in  the  old  farm-house,  getting  warm  before  going  to 
bed,  when  accidentally  he  burned  himself;  and  under  this 
impulse,  so  common  among  children,  he  seized  a  stick  of 
wood  and  began  to  beat  the  stove  until  he  broke  it  in  his 
anger.  This  illustrates  the  power  of  this  passion.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  common  for  a  king  to  vent  his  wrath  on 
any  messenger  who  brought  him  bad  tidings,  although  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  bearer  was  not  responsible.  I 
take  it  that  we  are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  have  half-out- 
grown this  impulse.  If  a  man  commits  a  crime,  without  rais- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  degree  of  his  responsibility,  as  to 
whether  he  inherited  a  tendency  to  crime,  whether  he  is 
more  or  less  guilty  than  we  would  be  in  like  circumstances, 
we  visit  on  him  our  wrath  and  vengeance.  I  believe,  when 
the  world  is  civilized,  this  whole  conception  oi  punishing  m^n 
will  be  outgrown,  will  fade  out  of  the  world's  jurisprudence, 
and  will  remain  in  language  only  as  a  survival  of  a  more 
barbaric  time.  We  have  no  right  to  take  vengeance,  no 
right  to  measure  out  by  our  imagination  the  supposed 
degree  of  any  man's  guilt,  and  then  adjust  our  torture  to  fit 
the  degree  of  our  anger.  What  right  have  we  then  ?  We 
have  only  the  right  of  personal  and  social  self -protection. 
Suppose  there  is  a  tiger  loose  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  It 
is  an  instinct  of  the  tiger-nature  to  kill  and  to  devour. 
You  know  that  he  is  not  responsible,  that  he  is  no  more 
to  blame  than  a  hurricane.  Yet  you  take  your  measures  to 
protect  yourself  against  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
his  life.  If  there  is  an  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  submerged,  the  river  is  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  the  damage  it  does ;  but  we  build  levees  and 
dikes  to  keep  back  the  destructive  power.  An  avalanche  is 
not  responsible  for  sliding  down  the  mountain-side ;  yet  the 
Alpine  traveller  takes  measures  for  self-protection  against  its 
force. 

So  our  theory  of  the  will  cannot  make  us  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  crime.  We  have  the  right  and  the  duty  of  self- 
defence.     No  matter  whether  a  man  is  insane,  or  whether  he 
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is  simply  criminal,  as  we  call  it,  all  we  need  to-day  and  all 
we  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  not  work 
harm  to  society.  And,  if  it  be  needful  that  he  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  we  have  the  right  even  to  that  extent.  This,  then,  is 
no  argument  against  the  necessity  of  human  action. 

Let  us  consider  another  objection  which  is  supposed  to 
be  conclusive.  If  I  act  under  law,  if  my  will  is  deter- 
mined by  what  I  am  and  by  the  motives  that  influence  me, 
why  do  I  ever  feel  remorse  ?  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  natural 
that  this  feeling  should  spring  up.  Have  we  not  seen  the 
mother,  whose  little  child  has  died,  who  wrings  her  hands  and 
almost  breaks  her  heart,  and  who  says :  "  Oh,  if  I  had 
only  known  !  If  I  had  only  done  so  and  so,  I  might  have 
warded  off  this  calamity ! "  And  yet  reflection  convinces 
even  her  that  she  did  the  best  she  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  wisdom  she  possessed.  But  all  her  logic 
does  not  turn  back  the  tide  of  feeling  that  sweeps  over  her 
desolated  heart.  She  mourns  and  regrets  and  sorrows  still. 
You  remember  those  pathetic  words  of  Whittier's  at  the  close 
of  "  Maud  Muller :  ^'  — 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
These  are  the  saddest,  —  It  might  have  been." 

If  what }  If  Maud  Muller  and  the  judge  and  the  circum- 
stances and  a  thousand  things  had  been  what  they  were  not. 
And  yet  every  one  knows  that,  if  we  could  go  back  and  re- 
produce exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and  put  the  people 
in  those  circumstances,  just  as  they  were  at  that  moment, 
they  would  act  precisely  the  same  again.  I  feel  remorse,  I 
feel  sorrow  for  what  I  did  that  injured  another's  life,  just  as 
I  regret  any  ill  result  of  something  I  have  done ;  yet  I  know 
that  put  me  back  into  yesterday,  just  what  I  was  yesterday, 
seeing  things  as  I  did,  feeling  things  as  I  did,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motives  that  played  upon  me  yesterday,  and  I 
should  necessarily  do  what  I  did  j'esterday. 

I  believe  that  this  remorse  may  be  carried  too  far,  not  only 
in  a  philosophical  sense,  but  even  so  as  to  work  moral  injury, 
^^'hat  is  the  use  of  remembering  the  past,  except  as  it  becomes 
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a  motive  power  in  controlling  the  future  ?  It  was  very  subtle 
wisdom  in  the  author  of  the  FilgrinCs  Progress  to  picture  the 
most  terrible  foe  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  person  of  Giant 
Despair,  who  is  the  mightiest  enemy  that  Christian  meets 
all  the  way  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the  Celestial  City. 
And  what  does  it  mean  ?  Simply  that  when  despair,  hope- 
lessness, has  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  die. 

Ruin,  and  only  ruin,  stares  him  in  the  face.  Despair  there- 
fore may  be  carried  to  a  destructive  degree.  We  should 
remember  the  mistakes  of  yesterday,  not  by  sitting  down 
with  mournful  face  and  broken  heart  and  wailing  out  our  life 
over  them  ;  we  should  remember  them  only  as  motives  and 
mainsprings  for  some  grander  deed  to-morrow,  remember- 
ing the  mistake,  so  as  not  to  commit  it  a  second  time.  Re- 
morse, the  fear  of  punishment,  the  fear  of  evil  results ;  these 
are  valuable  only  as  they  become  motive  forces  determining 
what  we  shall  do  next, 

I  must  now  pass  by  these,  and  turn  to  the  positive  side 
of  the  question.     The  doctrine  of  necessity,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  everj'  argument,  every  logical  method,  every  fact  in 
human  history,  in  its  favor.     As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  unless 
man  is  under   the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  study ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  science  of  poli- 
tics, a  science  of  society,  of  ethics,  of  any  science  of  any- 
thing human.     For,  no  matter  what  a  man's  character  might 
be,  there  would  be  no  possible  way  of  counting  on  what  he 
might  do  next,  if  the  will  is  uncaused  and  in  that  sense  free. 
The  will  is  not  free  because  I  can  do  as  I  please.     I  must 
feel  as  I  look  back  at  the  past  that  I  did  what  I  did  necessa- 
rily, being  what  I  then  was.    So  that,  as  I  have  already  said, 
for  me  to  say  I  might  have  done  differently  from  what  I  did, 
in  coming  here  this  morning,  seems  to  me  an  absurdity.     I 
might  have  gone  somewhere  else,  had  I  wanted  to ;  but  I  did 
not.     Under  the  engagements  that  controlled  me,  played  on 
by  the  motives  that  determined  my  actions  every  moment  of 
my  life,  I  did  what  I  did ;  and  in  precisely  the   same  cir- 
cumstances I  should  do  it  again. 
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There  is  another  thing  that  seems  to  me  conclusive.  Did 
you  ever  think  that,  if  the  will  is  spontaneously  free,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  possible  as  human  character  ?  What 
is  character  ?  What  do  I  mean  when  I  say,  "  There  is  an 
honest  man  ;  there  is  a  man  who  tells  the  truth,  whom  I  can 
trust  every  day  of  my  life  "  ?  I  mean  this.  By  his  actions,  by 
his  choices,  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  has  built  up 
and  cemented  a  certain  type  of  manhood  that  I  can  count 
on  every  time.  But  no  such  thing  as  this  would  be  possible, 
if  the  will  were  a  spontaneously  acting  force,  not  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Of  none  of  you, 
my  most  intimate  friends,  who  may  have  been  honest  all 
your  life  long,  if  the  will  is  not  under  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  have  I  any  assurance  that  you  may  not  commit 
a  burglary  to-morrow.  That  you  have  told  the  truth  a 
thousand  times  is  no  assurance  that  you  will  tell  it  the  one 
thousand  and  first  time.  But  I  say  you  have  built-  up  a 
character.  This  character  is  a  determining  power,  directing 
the  course  of  the  will,  so  that  I  can  count  on  an  honest 
man's  being  honest  all  the  time,  a  truthful  man's  being  true, 
a  pure  man's  being  pure.  If  I  know  a  man  all  through,  I 
can  tell  what  he  will  do.  I  could  not  tell,  however,  if  the 
will  were  spontaneously  free,  if  there  were  no  laws  of 
human  conduct. 

One  more  point.  It  is  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
will  of  man  is  not  free,  in  this  sense,  that  I  have  courage  to 
work  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  wrong.  Why  is 
it  that  we  seek  out  poor  children  from  the  Five  Points  and 
the  slums  of  the  North  End,  and  place  them  in  what  we  call 
pure  surroundings  under  good  influences,  where  they  will  feel 
the  love  and  care  of  those  who  will  stand  to  them  in  the 
place  of  father  and  mother,  where  they  may  go  to  school, 
learn  something,  and  be  able  to  see  specimens  of  manhood, 
that  will  give  them  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  own 
natures  ?  Why  do  we  seek  sanitary  reform  as  bearing  on  the 
morals  of  the  community  ?     Why  do  we  build  school -houses, 

■"ct  churches,  and  establish  the  ten  thousand  influences  with 
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which  we  surround  human  nature,  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and 
lead  it  into  the  right  way?  For  the  simple  reason  that  we 
believe  in  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  bearing  on  human 
nature.  It  would  all  be  unutterably  absurd,  if  the  will  were 
free,  independent  and  spontaneous  in  its  action.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  taking  a  child  from  the  influences  that 
tend  downward  ?  If  the  will  is  free  it  has  the  power  to  do 
right  under  one  set  of  circumstances  as  well  as  another. 

If  motives  do  not  determine  character,  why  seek  to  sur- 
round men  by  good  motives?  Why  do  we  try  to  get  a  man 
accustomed  to  drink  to  his  own  hurt  to  sign  the  pledge  ? 
Why  do  we  bring  him  into  the  society  of  people  who  have 
taught  themselves  self-control  ?  Because  we  know  if  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  liquor,  and  is  under  no  restraint,  no  mo- 
tive to  abstain,  he  will  drink.  But  we  know  that  if  he  is  a 
man  of  truth,  if  he  is  man  enough  to  stand  by  his  word,  and 
if  he  has  said  he  will  not  drink,  he  will  keep  his  pledge.  So 
with  any  man  placed  in  temptation,  who  will  fall  every  time 
he  is  so  placed,  we  foresee  this  and  surround  them  with  in- 
fluences toward  good,  because  we  believe,  deep-down  in  our 
hearts,  that  it  is  character  and  motive  that  determine  the 
will,  that  lead  men  to  pursue  this  or  ihat  course  of  conduct. 
When  we  admit  this  doctrine  of  necessity  as  controlling 
human  life  and  character,  then  we  shall  have  a  leverage 
that  will  hold,  by  which  we  can  lift  society  and  the  world. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  benevolent,  reform,  or 
philanthropic  society  on  earth  that  does  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  this  doctrine  is  true. 

There  is  not  a  man  nor  a  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  does  not  desire  that  which 
seems  to  him  conducive  to  his  own  highest  welfare  and 
happiness.  There  is  not  a  society  that  does  not  desire  its 
own  welfare  and  happiness.  If  this  is  a  sane  and  righteous 
universe,  then  keeping  the  laws  ot  this  universe  must  tend 
toward  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  If,  then,  we  believe  that  men  are  governed  by 
motives,  all  we  need  to  do  to  lift  up  and  save  mankind  is  to 
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make  them  wise  enough  to  know  that  following  their  own 
eternal  desire  for  welfare  and  happiness  will  lead  them 
into  the  ways  of  truth  and  right. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity  gives  us  this  leverage.  It  gives 
us  motive  power,  it  gives  us  a  way  to  work,  it  gives  us  confi- 
dence that  our  work  will  not  be  without  its  appropriate 
results. 
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THE  MOTIVE  FORCES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE." 


At  the  close  of  my  discourse  last  Sunday  morning,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  humanity,  like  all  other  departments 
of  the  world,  is  orderly,  is  under  law,  controlled  by  motives 
that  are  intelligible  and  that  can  be  calculated.  Taking 
now  the  next  logical  step  in  dealing  with  our  great  theme,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  to-day  with  two  great  questions : 
What  are  the  motives  that  control  men?  And  are  these 
motives  right  and  adequate  to  produce  human  progress  and 
perfection  ? 

As  we  study  the  inorganic  world,  whether  we  make  it 
include  the  stars  over  our  heads  or  simply  the  elemental 
forces  of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  we  discover  every- 
where that  powers  are  at  work  that  are  intelligible,  that  are 
orderly,  and  that  these  powers  are  competent  to  produce 
grand  and  beautiful  results.  For  example,  as  we  look  at  the 
law  of  gravitation,  we  see  how  beautifully  it  works,  how 
efficient  it  is,  what  perfect  order  results  from  it.  As  we 
study  the  movements  of  the  tides,  the  laws  of  the  winds,  the 
rains,  the  powers  of  chemical  attraction  and  affinity,  the  laws 
of  crystallization, —  as  we  look  all  over  the  world  and  see 
those  forces  at  work  which  have  shaped  our  planet  and 
brought  it  into  its  present  condition,  that  have  lifted  up  and 
then  sculptured  the  mountains,  that  have  scooped  out  the 
valleys,  created  our  lake  basins,  marked  out  the  watercourses 
for  our  great  rivers, —  everywhere  we  find  perfect  order  and 
beautiful  results.  And  we  find  these  powers  to  be  good, 
efficient,  capable  of  producing  the  desired  ends. 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Banrowt. 


If  we  take  a  step  above  the  inorganic  world  and  enter  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  precisely  the  same  thing  true 
here.  There  is  order,  there  is  power.  And  this  power  is 
good,  relative  to  that  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  by  it ; 
and  it  results  in  forms  of  beauty  and  use.  Who  thinks  to 
criticise  a  rose  ?  That  mysterious  force  that  has  lifted  the 
little  stem  above  the  soil,  that  bids  it  grow  and  develop  to  its 
perfect  size  and  shape,  and  form  that  delicate  leaf,  tinted  as 
no  artist  on  earth  could  paint  it,  and  then  makes  it  fragrant, 
to  delight  the  senses  of  all  living  creatures, —  who  can  crit- 
icise the  power  that  is  there  at  work  ?  It  is  right  and  it  is 
competent  to  the  perfection  of  these  results. 

Take  another  step.  As  we  come  up  into  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  find  the  same  thing  holds  true.  There  is  order, 
there  is  law,  there  is  a  power  at  work ;  and  the  power  is  a 
good  power,  producing  the  proper  results,  the  perfection  of 
the  animal  world.  We  never  think  of  bringing  questions  of 
perfect  or  imperfect,  of  right  or  wrong,  in  here.  The  eagle 
poising  his  mighty  wings,  floating  through  the  air,  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  sun  or  over  his  mountain  crag,  is  a  piece  of 
work  that  only  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  power  and  with  adnii- 
ration ;  and,  if  he  preys  upon  some  smaller  species,  we  never 
think  of  criticising  him  for  it  as  though  he  were  doing  wrong. 
He  is  only  fulfilling  a  law  of  his  own  nature.  He  is  doing 
that  which,  judged  by  the  eagle's  standard,  is  right,  and  can 
be  no  otherwise.  And  so  of  every  other  thing  below  man 
that  flies  or  creeps,  or  walks  or  runs,  or  lives,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

But  as  we  take  one  step  more  into  the  region  of  humanity, 
at  first  this  principle  does  not  seem  to  hold.  We  find  what 
we  call  sin,  wrong,  disorder,  evil ;  and  our  first  impulse  is  to 
criticise  the  motive  forces  which  are  at  work  in  humanity. 
We  are  inclined  to  one  of  two  opinions,  either  that  these 
motive  forces  are  wrong,  or  else  that  they  are  inadequate : 
they  do  not  produce  the  results  that  we  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  them.     We  perhaps  criticise  the  world  in 


the  vein  and  spirit  of  Heber,  where  he  says  of  that  beautiful 

Eastern  land, — 

"  Every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile"; 
or  we  say  with  Byron, — 

"  All,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine." 

The  line  of  demarcation  is  popularly  drawn  between  all 
the  rest  of  the  universe  and  man.  We  have  a  feeling  that 
the  motive  forces  that  control  him  are  either  wrong  or  in- 
adequate. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  great  questions  that  face  us.  We 
want  to  find  out  what  these  motive  forces  are,  and  why  they 
do  not  produce  the  same  results  of  perfection  and  order  that 
are  observable  in  all  other  parts  of  the  universe. 

First,  what  are  the  motive  forces  that  control  human  life  ? 
For  our  purpose,  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  grand 
classes,  the  internal  and  the  external.  There  is  first  to  be 
considered  the  inherent  nature  of  man,  that  which  he  is  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man ;  that  which  he  is  as  the 
result  of  inheritance,  the  capital  stock  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings and  impulses  and  tendencies  with  which  he  is  bom  into 
the  world.  These  internal  conditions  of  nature  and  inheri- 
tance are  modified  again  by  the  man's  own  individual  feeling 
and  thinking  and  acting.  That  is,  I  was  born  so  and  so; 
but  since  that  time,  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  I  have 
modified  my  nature  in  a  thousand  various  ways  by  my  own 
actions,  impulses,  and  thoughts.     This,  then,  is  one  side. 

As  we  look  out  over  the  world,  we  have  to  take  account  of 
all  those  things  which  constitute  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
—  the  country  in  which  a  man  is  born,  the  race  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  climate,  the  type  of  civilization,  the  grade  of 
civilization,  the  particular  degree  of  calture  that  immediately 
surrounds  him,  the  influences  whether  good  or  bad,  the  re- 
ligious thought  and  tendency  of  the  time,  the  business  op- 
portunities, and  all  the  ten  thousand  things  that  make  up  the 
external  conditions  of  the  world. 
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Man,  then,  is  shaped  by  these  internal  and  external  forces. 
To  give  a  little  more  definiteness,  I  may  consider  these 
motives  all  as  one,  and  speak  of  that  which  I  have  classed 
as  external  simply  as  the  conditions  or  limitations  or  incite- 
ments to  activity,  while  I  find  the  impulses  all  within. 

There  is,  when  you  analyze  deeply,  when  you  resolve  all 
the  multifarious  manifestations  of  life,  all  the  impulses  of 
man,  into  their  simplest  forms,  but  one  grand  motive  which 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  development  of  human  life, — 
that  is,  the  one  never-resting  force  of  hunger,  or  desire.  Man 
is  simply  a  bundle  of  appetites.  He  is  one  grand  thirst  with 
a  thousand  mouths.  He  desires  life  ;  he  desires  happiness  ; 
he  desires  the  gratification  of  all  his  passions ;  he  desires  the 
free  play  of  all  his  impulses ;  he  desires  love ;  he  desires 
power ;  he  desires  fame,  honor,  the  respect  of  his  fellow-man. 
You  see  him  reaching  out  this  way,  reaching  out  that,  ever 
seeking  to  possess  something  he  has  not,  or  to  become  some- 
thing he  is  not, —  one  great  impulse  that  reaches  out  for  its 
appropriate  satisfaction.  And  the  external  world,  in  this 
view  of  it,  we  only  look  upon  as  the  field  in  which  all  this 
hunger  may  feed,  as  the  theatre  on  which  all  these  impulses 
may  act  and  play  their  part,  as  the  conditions  of  satisfaction, 
the  limitations  of  desire. 

Now,  to  illustrate  clearly  what  I  mean,  let  us  compare  man, 
from  this  stand-point,  with  a  plant.  Take  any  plant  you 
please, —  shrub,  flower,  or  fruit-bearing  tree, —  and  what  it 
will  become  is  determined  by  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
by  its  inherent  nature.  If  it  be  a  rose-bush,  no  soil,  no  sun, 
no  change  of  air,  during  the  lifetime  of  this  one  single  plant 
can  turn  it  into  any  other  kind  of  shrub.  If  it  is  a  heliotrope, 
you  cannot  transform  it  suddenly  into  a  geranium.  What  it 
is  is  determined  by  its  own  inherent  nature.  Whether  it 
shall  be  all  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming  is  dependent 
entirely  on  its  external  surroundings,  upon  the  kind  of  soil 
in  which  you  plant  it,  upon  sunshine,  upon  rain,  upon  dew, 
upon  cultivation,  and  care.  If  you  take  a  plant  that  was 
bom  and  fitted  to  develop  to  its  finest  in  the  tropics,  and 


transfer  it  to  the  far  north,  or  up  close  by  the  snow-line  on 
the  Alps,  it  can  never  become  what,  by  its  nature,  it  is  fitted 
to  be.  If  you  take  an  Alpine  flower  and  plant  it  under  the 
tropics,  it  can  never  develop  as  it  would  in  its  native  home. 
So  there  must  be  the  combination  of  these  two  things, —  first 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  then  the  conditions  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

Precisely  these  two  forces  are  the  ones  that  play  upon  the 
development  of  this  marvellous  human  nature  of  ours.  No 
possible  amount  of  training  can  produce  an  essential  change 
of  nature  in  man.  No  conceivable  amount  of  schooling 
could  have  converted  Milton  into  Newton.  No  change  of 
circumstances  could  have  made  Newton  the  author  of  Para^ 
disc  Lost  or  could  have  enabled  Milton  to  compose  the 
Principia,  The  man  who  has  no  musical  ability,  no  natural 
taste  or  faculty  in  that  direction,  cannot  become  a  master  of 
song,  simply  by  spending  his  life  in  conservatories,  and  train- 
ing the  poor  feeble  faculty  of  which  all  men  possess  the 
rudiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  the  mightiest  genius  in  any 
one  direction  may  have  his  whole  career  thwarted  by  the 
lack  of  appropriate  circumstances, —  as  a  rose,  fitted  to 
produce  a  gorgeous  flower  and  the  finest  incense  of  fra- 
grance, can  be  dwarfed  or  stunted  or  killed  by  surround- 
ings that  are  unfitted  to  bring  out  that  which  is  finest  and 
sweetest  in  it. 

So  I  suppose  it  to  be  true,  as  we  look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  there  have 
been  thousands  of  possible  generals  and  mighty  leaders  of 
the  world,  that  have  played  no  part  in  history.  There  have 
been  thousands  of  possible  poets  who  have  never  sung  their 
songs.  There  have  been  thousands  of  possible  orators  who 
have  never  swayed  listening  assemblies  by  their  magnetic 
words.  If  our  war  of  the  Rebellion  had  not  come  just  when 
it  did,  if  it  had  been  postponed  twenty  years,  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  the  mighty  statesmanship  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  deeds  that  made 


Grant  the  foremost  general  of  his  time.  And  yet  both  these 
men  would  have  been,  so  far  as  their  inherent  natures  were 
concerned,  all  that  they  since  became. 

These  two  forces,  then,  work  together  to  produce  the  grand 
results  of  our  human  life, —  the  inherent  nature  and  tendency 
and  the  external  condition. 

That  which  controls  man,  then,  is  this  one  hunger  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  hunger  along  the  line  of  his  impulses, 
along  the  line  of  his  essential  nature ;  for  you  will  generally 
find  a  man  naturally  hungry  for  that  which  he  can  do,  for 
that  which  he  can  become.  He  desires  and  struggles  to  at- 
tain. The  outside  world  gives  him  opportunity,  or  crushes 
out  the  possibility  by  its  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  not 
simply  poetry,  then,  when  Gray,  in  his  "  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  speaks  of  the  "  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,"  of  the  "  Crom wells  "  never  heard  of,  and  of  the  "  vil- 
lage Hampdens"  never  known  beyond  the  playgrounds  of 
their  childhood.  We  hunger,  we  thirst,  and  we  do  what 
we  can. 

Let  us  see  whether  these  natural  impulses,  this  desire  for 
money,  for  fame,  for  love,  all  these  appetites  that  tingle  and 
hunger  after  their  appropriate  satisfactions,  all  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  mind,  all  these  dreams  and  ambitions  that  lead 
and  lure  us  on,  are  right ;  whether,  if  we  guide  and  train 
them,  they  are  competent  to  produce  the  result  of  a  perfect 
world. 

Here,  I  must  place  before  you  the  two  great  antagonistib 
theories  of  human  nature  that  in  some  form  or  other  have 
dominated  the  world.  All  the  philosophies,  all  the  religions 
of  men,  have  been  shaped  and  colored  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  grand  theories  of  human  nature.  I  shall  call  them  the 
Oriental  and  the  Occidental,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all 
of  the  Oriental  religions  and  philosophies  have  taken  for 
granted  the  one,  while  our  modern  Occidental  theories  are 
beginning  to  repudiate  and  cast  this  away,  and  look  at  men 
from  the  other  stand-point. 
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Now,  what  is  this  Oriental  theory  ?  It  is  that  man  is  essen- 
tially all  wrong.  His  desires,  his  impulses,  his  propensities, 
are  corrupt  and  depraved.  It  is  this  theory  which  has  given, 
us  our  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  total  depravity.  It 
is  this  which  speaks  of  the  world  as  blighted,  and  which  talks 
about  worldliness  (that  is,  being  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  human  life)  as  an  evil.  It  is  this  that  John  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world."  This  leads  Paul  to  say  that  "  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God."  It  is  this  that  teaches  us  that 
he  who  loves  the  world  must  be  an  enemy  of  God.  It  is  this 
that  tells  us  to  crucify  the  body  and  crush  out  our  natural 
appetites,  feelings,  and  desires.  It  is  this  theory  that  pro- 
duces monasticism  and  asceticism  in  all  its  forms.  This 
made  men  feel  that,  in  order  to  please  God,  they  must  deny 
all  the  natural  passions  and  instincts  of  their  nature;  that  the 
perfect  saint  was  the  one  who  said  no  to  every  human  im- 
pulse, who  denied  human  pleasure,  human  property,  human 
love,  even  that  of  wife  and  child ';  who  fled  from  all  those 
things  that  are  naturally  so  attractive  and  beautiful  to  us, 
thinking  them  wiles  of  the  evil  one ;  and  who  believed  that  if 
they  retired  to  some  cave  or  monastic  cell  and  whipped  and 
punished,  and  starved  and  tortured  themselves,  until  they 
had  crushed  out  everything  natural  that  they  thus  came 
very  near  to  God.  And  when  at  last  they  had  broken  down 
or  beaten  through  the  walls  of  this  body,  which  they  called 
their  prison-house,  and  escaped,  that  then,  for  the  first  time, 
they  would  be  free  and  akin  to  the  divine,  linked  with  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  highest  and  best. 

It  is  this  philosophy  which  dominated  a  large  part  of  the 
speculations  of  Plato.  It  is  this  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
great  religion  which  to-day  is  believed  by  one-third  of  man- 
kind, the  Buddhist ;  for  Gautama  teaches  his  followers  that 
all  evil  springs  from  the  fact  that  men  have  desires, —  in 
other  words,  if  men  never  desired  anything,  they  would 
never  be  disappointed,  there  could  never  be  any  suffering, 
^ny  want.     And  he  teaches  them  that  the  way  toward  sal- 


vation  is  to  crush  and  kill  out  every  wish.  The  philosophy 
is  that  of  repression  and  extinction  of  everything  natural 
and  human.  If  that  is  accomplished,  men  will  perhaps 
rise  to  that  condition  where  they  shall  care  for  nothing,  be 
anxious  for  nothing,  the  region  of  perpetual  calm,  that  is 
never  disturbed  by  the  ripple  of  an  emotion.  Attain  this 
condition,  and  you  are  on  the  border  land  of  Nir\'ana,  the 
Buddhist  heaven,  which  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  means 
that  we  are  on  the  border  of  —  nothing,  of  extinction. 

This  is  the  theory  of  human  life  which  has  dominated 
Christendom,  which  has  given  color  to  the  history  of  the 
Church.  And  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  how  the  prevail- 
ing orthodoxies  of  the  day  tell  us  that  everything  natural  in 
man  is  wrong.  We  go  astray,  they  say,  from  the  moment  we 
are  born.  We  cannot  wish  or  think  or  feel  any  good  thing ; 
and,  if  we  are  ever  to  come  near  to  God,  all  these  natural 
desires  and  impulses  must  be  subdued.  We  must  have  our 
natural  heart  taken  away,  and  a  new  heart  substituted  in  its 
place.  We  must  learn  to  hate  the  things  that  we  naturally 
love,  we  must  learn  to  love  the  things  that  we  naturally 
hate. 

This  is  the  theory  that  underlies  the  theological  doctrine 
of  "  conversion  "  in  all  the  churches  to-day. .  It  is  that  man 
in  his  natural  estate  is  something  helpless,  something  hateful 
to  God,  something  in  opposition  to  everj'thing  that  is  right ; 
and  he  needs  a  radical  change,  he  must  tear  all  these  natural 
impulses  up  by  their  roots  and  plant  something  else  in  their 
stead. 

Out  of  this  theory  has  sprung  the  doctrine  of  endless  dam* 
nation ;  for  Edwards,  our  famous  New  England  theologian 
and  metaphysician,  was  only  logically  and  consistently  carry- 
ing out  this  belief,  when  he  pictured,  as  he  did,  a  man,  hon- 
est, perhaps  noble,  kind  and  true  in  his  home,  as  being 
potentially  at  enmity  with  God,  a  viper.  He  draws,  as  per- 
haps you  will  remember,  that  horrible  picture  of  God  hold- 
ing a  man  over  the  flames  of  perdition  until  the  innate 
devilishness  of    this  human   nature   is    developed,   and  it 
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becomes  a  viper  in  its  hate,  and  turns  and  spits  its  venom 
in  the  very  face  of  God !  It  is  this  theory  of  human 
nature  which  underlies  the  conception  of  man  as  being  all 
wrong,  naturally  selfish  and  evil,  needing  to  be  utterly 
changed  before  he  can  be  brought  into  accord  with  the 
will  and  law  of  God. 

This  I  have  called  the  Oriental  theory,  because,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  was  bom  in  the  Orient,  and  came  to  us  through 
the  Oriental  religions  and  philosophies,  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  the  still  prevalent  theories  of  our  day. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  theory  of  man  which  is 
held  by  the  scientific  theorists  and  teachers  of  the  world 
to-day, — that  theory  which  treats  man,  equally  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  creation,  as  naturally  good  and  right ;  that  teaches 
that  man  ought  to  desire  just  what  he  naturally  does  desire, 
that  it  is  not  wrong  for  him  to  love  this  beautiful  world  that 
is  our  mother,  and  on  whose  breast  we  live  and  from  whose 
bosom  we  draw  all  that  makes  life  fair  and  lovely.  It  teaches 
that  it  is  not  wrong  for  a  man  to  desire  wealth  ;  that  it  is  not 
wrong  to  desire  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-men,  honor,  fame, 
position,  and  the  respect  of  those  that  are  about  him. 

This  Occidental  theory  teaches  that  man  needs  no  reversal 
of  the  ordinar)'^  motives  that  govern  him ;  that  he  does  not 
need  to  have  them  torn  up  by  the  root ;  that  his  heart  is 
naturally  right.  It  does  not  need  to  be  taken  away  from  him 
and  another  put  in  its  place.  That  which  he  does  need  is 
direction,  education,  the  control  of  the  motives  that  are 
natural  and  that  already  exist;  and  that  this  education,  direc- 
tion, and  control  are  capable  of  producing  just  as  fair  and 
orderly  and  beautiful  results  in  human  nature  as  are  pro- 
duced in  the  other  departments  of  the  world. 

The  question  for  us  to  decide,  then,  is  between  these  two 
theories,  which  of  them  we  must  hold.  Let  me  outline  what 
seems  to  me  the  natural,  logical  result  of  the  working  of  these 
native  forces  of  human  life. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  be  what  we  ordinarily,  though 
falsely,  call  selfish,  dominated  by  what  he  thinks  is  best  for 
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him ;  to  be  governed  by  self-love.  Take  such  a  man  as  that, 
educate  him,  make  him  wise,  let  him  learn  the  results  of 
human  experience  here  in  this  life,  and  what  sort  of  a  man 
will  he  become  ? 

If  all  the  world  were  governed  by  these  motives,  and  were 
educated,  made  wise  enough  to  learn  the  principle  of  self- 
control,  what  kind  of  a  world  would  it  produce  ?  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  question  for  us  to  settle,  in  order  that  we 
may  decide  whether  we  can  hold  this  natural  theory  of  man 
or  not. 

Now  suppose  man  to  be  governed  simply  by  the  desire  to 
get  the  best  things  that  are  possible  for  himself,  that  he  de« 
sires  to  become  as  complete  a  man  as  he  can,  to  get  all  the 
satisfaction  out  of  human  life  that  is  possible,  what  sort  of  a 
life  would  such  a  man  as  that  lead  ?  Will  he  find  that  this 
grand  motive  power,  this  shaping,  controlling  force,  will  be- 
come modified  in  any  very  serious  way  by  the  experiences  of 
life?  In  the  first  place,  he  will  discover  that  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  the  world  that  he  naturally  desires,  or 
that  he  would  naturally  take,  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  one 
of  his  appetites,  that  are  injurious  to  him.  Just  precisely  as 
the  lower  animal  world  has  learned  that  there  are  some  arti- 
cles of  food  that  are  poisonous  and  some  nutritious,  and 
has  therefore  learned  to  eschew  the  one  and  seek  out  the 
other ;  so  man,  governed  simply  by  the  desire  to  please  him- 
self, will  find,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  indiscriminately  as  he  passes  through  the 
world.  He  finds  that  there  are  a  thousand  fruits  that  are 
sweet  to  the  taste  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  are  desirable 
and  attractive,  which  at  the  same  time  are  in  their  results 
deadly.  He  discovers  growing  all  along  the  pathway  of 
human  life  that  which  has  come  to  be  figuratively  set  forth  as 
**  Dead  Sea  fruit,"  **  apples  of  Sodom,"  that  turn  to  ashes  in 
the  mouth,  to  bitterness  and  even  death  itself  as  they  are 
eaten.  Man,  then,  governed  simply  by  this  impulse  of  self- 
love,  learns  to  let  these  things  alone,  to  pass  them  by  and 
choose  that  which  is  really  good,  and  which  lifts  up  and  helps, 
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which  gives  pleasure  with  no  sting  of  sorrow  after  it.  This, 
if  he  learns  perfectly  the  lesson  of  life,  will  be  the  result 
without  bringing  into  play  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
self-love. 

Consider  another  way  in  which  his  action  will  be  modified. 
As  he  goes  on  through  life,  he  will  not  only  learn  that  some 
things  are  in  their  nature  deadly,  but  he  will  learn  that  all 
things,  however  fair,  however  sweet,  however  well  fitted  to 
build  up  his  nature,  may  become  injurious  through  excess. 
Too  much  honey  satiates  and  cloys.  Too  much  study  inca- 
pacitates the  brain.  Too  much  exercise  fails  to  develop  mus- 
cular power,  but  rather  weakens.  Too  much  food  destroys 
the  very  object  of  eating  food  at  all,  and  cripples  the  digest- 
ive functions.  Too  much  drink,  of  even  that  which  may  be 
healthful  in  itself,  floods  and  injures  instead  of  helping  on 
the  natural  processes  of  life.  So  too  much  enjoyment  ener- 
vates, vitiates,  and  degrades  a  man's  faculties  and  powers. 
Too  much  of  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  religion 
may  be  just  as  harmful  as  too  much  intoxicating  drink  or  too 
much  pleasure.  Too  much  art  culture,  too  much  devotion 
to  any  department  of  human  life,  may  overweight  and  over- 
balance human  nature,  and  throw  life  out  of  its  proportion, 
and  produce  results  precisely  contrary  to  what  a  wise  self- 
love  seeks. 

This  same  man,  governed  by  the  principle  of  self-love, 
would  learn  another  thing:  that  he  must  live  with  other 
people ;  that  he  must  get  along  with  other  men  and  women 
in  this  world,  with  those  who  are  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  motives  that  control  and  lead  him.  At  first,  he  is  apt 
to  feel  that  everything  which  he  wants,  if  used  or  taken  by 
anybody  else,  is  just  so  much  taken  away  from  him.  This  is 
precisely  the  attitude  of  the  ignorant  and  barbaric  mind. 
Take  two  tribes,  for  example  :  they  cannot  both  occupy  the 
same  hunting-ground.  They  naturally  consider  each  other 
enemies,  and  fight.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  gain  food 
or  a  place  for  fishing,  the  first  impulse  is  that  one  must  have 
the  exclusive  right,  and  the  other  must  be  kept  away  as  an 
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enemy.     But  what  is  the  lesson  of  human  experience  ?     Is  it 
not  precisely  the  reverse?     Suppose  I  am  governed  by  no 
higher  motive  than  the  desire  of  getting  the  most  possible 
out  of  life  :  I  do  not  want  to  own  all  the  land  in  the  world,  for 
in  that  way  I  should  push  far  away  from  me  all  neighborhood 
and  all  human  association  ;  and  I  am  just  as  hungry  for  that 
as  I  am  for  land.     Suppose  I  can  control  all  the  property  in 
the  city,  and  pauperize  everybody  else :  I  cripple  the  very 
movement  of  civilization  that  makes  the  city  of   Boston  a 
pleasant  place  of  residence ;  I  destroy  the  very  end  that  I 
had  in  view.      Suppose  I  should  accumulate  around  myself 
all  the  books  of  the  world,  and   take  possession  of  all  the 
intelligence ;   suppose   I  could  borrow  or  seize  from   your 
brains  and  memories  all  that  you  know,  and  put  it  into  the 
circuit  of  my  own  brain,  would  I  be  gaining  a  desirable  end  ? 
I  should  rather  be  isolating  myself,  making  myself  alone  in 
the  universe  ;  for  there  would  be  no  one  with  whom  I  could 
communicate,  no  one  who    would   understand  me,   no  one 
between  whom  and  myself  there  could  be  an  interplay  of  in- 
telligence.    If  I  spoke,  there  would  be  no  one  to  listen.     I 
learn  then  true  wisdom.     I  learn  that  my  own  happiness,  my 
own  intelligence,  are  furthered  and  lifted  up  by  .increasing 
the  finest  intelligence  of  the  world.     If  I  gather  to  myself  all 
the  brightness,  I  become  like  a  lone  star  in  the  heavens,  all 
its  beams  radiating  until  they  are  lost  in  the  abyss,  and  no 
other  planet,  no  other  tiniest  orb,  to  catch  one  ray  and  send 
it  back  again,  to  reflect  the  brightness  and  gladness  of  the 
central  beams.     Men  learn  by  experience  that,  if  they  wish  to 
be  healthy,  they  cannot  disregard  the  health  of  the  world. 

If  I  sit  in  a  palatial  residence  on  some  high  hill-top,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  made  beautiful  by  all  the  landscape  gar- 
dener's art ;  if  I  sit  by  my  window  as  the  breeze  comes  in 
and  fans  my  cheek,  it  is  not  enough  that  ever)'thing  within 
the  limits  of  my  estate  shall  be  in  perfect  sanitary  condition. 
The  breezes  blow  around  the  world ;  and,  if  I  wish  them  to 
come  to  me  laden  with  inspiration  and  health,  I  must  see  to 
it  that  the  world  is  healthy.     If  I  have  no  other  motive  than 
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my  own  well-being,  I  dare  not,  if  I  am  wise,  disregard  the 
welfare  of  the  farthest  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  carried  these  illustrations  far  enough  to  bring  before 
you  the  principle  I  wish  to  emphasize  as  the  one  important 
point  of  my  discourse.  I  believe  that  these  common,  nat- 
ural appetites,  tastes,  feelings,  hopes,  fears,  that  are  the  con- 
trolling motives  of  human  life,  are  right,  every  one  of  them. 
There  is  not  a  part  or  passion  that  is  not  in  its  intent  divine. 
There  needs  no  reversal  of  human  character.  There  needs 
no  uprootings  of  human  motives.  There  needs  no  "conver- 
sion," in  the  theological  sense.  These  motives, — what  are 
they  ?  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  one  grand  hunger, — 
hunger  for  life ;  for  more  life ;  for  a  broader,  deeper,  higher 
life.  And,  if  there  be  nothing  but  that  hunger,  and  there 
be  along  with  it  a  growing  wisdom,  the  result  of  human 
experience,  there  needs  no  other  force  to  develop  this  world 
into  a  perfect  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  no  gulf,  then,  such  as  I  referred  to  at  the  outset, 
between  human  nature  and  all  other  nature.  There  is  sim- 
ply,—  because  of  man's  being  left  to  choose  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  own  reason  or  unreason,  by  his  wisdom  or  his 
ignorance, —  there  is  simply  a  liability  to  a  thousand  mistakes 
and  a  thousand  follies.  Man  is  liable  to  pursue  some  course, 
thinking  it  leads  to  heaven,  when  he  finds  that  it  ends  in  de- 
struction. He  is  liable  to  become  the  victim  of  some  abnor- 
mal appetite,  for  the  lack  of  a  wise,  powerful  self-control. 
He  is  apt  to  go  astray ;  but,  in  order  to  produce  the  perfect 
result,  there  needs  only  wisdom,  direction,  self-control. 
There  needs  only  that  I  develop  an  ability  to  hold  myself  in 
check,  to  look  out  over  the  world  and  to  choose  this  or  that ; 
to  know  what  is  best,  and  fix  upon  that.  If  I  were  only 
wisely  selfish,  I  should  do  that  every  time. 

I  will  close  by  guarding  one  point.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
in  your  heart :  "  This  is  downright  selfishness.  There  is 
nothing  noble  here.  It  is  all  poor  and  mean."  But  consider 
for  a  moment.  I  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  self-love,  between  the  motive  power  that 
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impels  us  to  choose  that  which  we  regard  as  good  and  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  selfishness,  as  an  evil.  I  must 
draw  that  again  now.  If  I  am  free,  I  cannot  help  choosing 
that  which  I  regard  as  best  for  me,  under  the  circumstances 
and  at  the  time.  No  human  being  can  help  it.  The  motive 
impulse  must  spring  from  my  own  heart.  It  cannot  spring 
from  any  other.  If  I  see  a  person  suffering  and  reach  out 
my  hand  and  give  freely  of  my  own  money  to  assist,  still  it  is 
my  feeling  that  leads  me  to  do  it.  I  may  call  it  sympathy 
instead  of  self-love,  but  I  do  that  which  I  choose  to  do,  and  I 
can  do  no  other.  Now,  as  to  the  distinction  between  selfish- 
ness, as  an  evil,  and  this  principle  of  choosing  the  best,  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Selfishness,  as  an  evil,  means  that  I 
am  willing  to  take  a  pleasure  or  an  advantage  at  the  cost  of 
the  welfare  of  somebody  else.  There  is  no  other  meaning 
to  the  selfishness  that  is  wrong  save  that.  The  man  who  is 
willing  to  become  richer,  to  become  more  powerful,  to  do 
anything  that  he  conceives  to  be  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
as  a  result  leaves  another  man  or  woman  lower  than  before, 
that  man  is  selfish.  And  right  there  is  the  heart  of  infamy 
in  human  conduct.  But  this  is  not  choosing  that  which  is 
best  for  yourself.  In  the  long  run,  human  experience  tells  us 
the  man  who  tak^s  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  somebody 
else  is  not  doing  the  best  for  himself.  He  is  injuring  him- 
self unspeakably  more  than  he  is  injuring  his  victim.  So, 
instead  of  contradicting  the  principle  that  I  have  outlined,  it 
only  tends  to  confirm  it. 

I  believe  then  that  the  forces,  the  powers,  that  are  at  work 
in  human  nature  to-day,  do  not  need  uprootal  or  change. 
They  only  need  instruction.  They  only  need  guidance,  self- 
control.  Then  out  of  the  present  chaos  and  disorder  will 
come  infinite  peace  ;  and  the  perfect  city  of  God,  instead  of 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  will  begin  right  here 
in  the  dust  at  our  feet,  and  will  rise  stone  by  stone  until  its 
walls  are  complete,  and  its  domes  and  spires  are  lifted  into 
the  sunny  air,  and  all  its  streets  and  homes  are  filled  with 
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the  happy  and  perfected  children  of  humanity  who  are  the 
children  of  God. 

Our  Father !  let  us  no  longer  slander  thy  work  as  it  ap- 
pears manifested  to  us  in  human  nature,  but  take  these  same 
forces  and  motive  powers  that  deal  with  us  every  day,  and 
out  of  this  common  human  material  build  up  the  perfect 
work  that  shall  proclaim  its  Maker  divine  ;  and  we  will  give 
thee  thanks  always.     Amen. 


Note. —  In  my  main  discussion  above,  I  have  kept  myself  to  the  stand- 
point of  a  wise  self-love.  I  have  done  this  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  force  alone  would  necessarily  lead  to 
what  we  call  unselfish  care  for  others.  I  wish  to  add  now  to  this  the 
statement  that  love,  sympathy,  and  self-devotion  to  others,  are  just  as 
natural  to  man  as  are  the  opposite  feelings. 
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THE  LAW  OF  PROGRESS.' 


On  consulting  the  dictionary  of  Dr.  Worcester  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  progress,"  I  found  that  he  gave  the 
following  definition  :  "  The  act  of  progressing  or  going  for- 
ward." But  this  did  not  help  me  a  great  deal,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  failed  to  define  what  was  meant  by  "  going 
forward."  Which  way  is  forward,  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  movements  of  mankind  ?  Of  course,  any  particular  phi- 
losophy, religion,  nationality,  school  of  thought,  reform,  will 
hold  to  and  attempt  to  defend  the  belief  that  progress  is 
carrying  out  its  own  ideas,  advancing  along  the  line  of  its 
own  hopes  and  purposes.  But,  if  we  take  this  for  a  definition, 
we  shall  find  we  are  involved  at  once  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion and  helpless  contradiction.  Progress  for  the  woman 
suffragist  is  one  thing:  Dr.  Bushnell  calls  it  ''the  reform 
against  nature."  Progress  for  the  republican,  that  which  we 
glory  in,  is  looked  upon  as  decay,  disintegration,  disaster  for 
humanity,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  monarchist.  That 
which  we  call  religious  progress  is  scouted  as  evil  and 
destructive  to  man  by  those  who  hold  to  theories  of  super- 
naturalism.  Progress  for  the  American  on  this  continent, 
that  which  means  invading  the  wilderness,  taking  possession 
of  his  hunting  grounds,  is  looked  upon  by  the  Indian  as  the 
destruction  of  his  home  and  the  decay  of  all  which  he  regards 
as  valuable  in  life.  We  shall  have  to  go  further  than  this,  if 
we  wish  to  find  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  definition. 

Herbert  Spencer,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  says  it  is  "  an 
increase  of  adaptation  of  man  to  his  environment."  This 
may  be  adequate  and  accurate  as  far  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  complete  the  circle.  Adaptation  to  a  man's 
environment  will  either  lift  him  up  or  degrade  him,  accord- 

*  RapoitW  hf  B.  C.  Bwrowt. 


ing  to  whether  his  environment  is  higher  or  lower  than 
his  present  condition.  Take  a  man  already  in  declining 
health  and  transfer  him  to  a  region  infested  with  malaria, 
with  a  fever-stricken  atmosphere,  or  where  the  germs  of 
some  fatal  disease  lie  hidden,  and  then  produce  "  an  increas- 
ing adaptation  "  between  him  and  that  kind  of  environment, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  mean  progress  towards  physical 
vigor  or  increase  of  the  length  of  life.  It  means  rather 
decay,  or  progress  downward  toward  disease  and  death. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  difficulty  that  we  find  at  the  out- 
set as  to  a  definition,  we  do  find  that  the  experience  of 
man  on  earth  has  somehow  brought  into  the  consciousness 
and  feeling  of  all  those  nations  that  claim  to  stand  at  the 
head,  supreme  in  power,  supreme  in  knowledge,  supreme  in 
happiness, —  we  do  find,  I  say,  practically  a  general  convic- 
tion that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progress,  and  that  the  world, 
at  however  slow  a  pace,  is  advancing  toward  something  higher 
and  better.  The  creed  of  the  civilized  world  is  really  summed 
up  in  the  familiar  couplet  of  Tennyson  :  — 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.'* 

And  the  conviction  that  there  is  in  this,  which  men  call 
progress,  something  desirable,  finds  its  expression  in  another 
line  of  the  same  poet,  where  he  makes  the  speaker  say, — 

**  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

That  is,  a  man  may  live  more  in  a  few  years  spent  in  the 
midst  of  those  nations  which  we  call  civilized  and  progres- 
sive than  he  could  by  lengthening  out  to  almost  any  extent 
the  mere  fact  of  existence  among  those  that  are  stagnant  or 
decaying. 

We  shall  get  at  an  approximately  correct,  or  sufficiently 
correct,  conception  of  what  progress  means,  if  we,  however 
briefly,  glance  at  a  few  mental  pictures  of  some  contrasts 
between  those  nations  thslt  are  barbaric  and  those  that  we  call 
civilized.  If  we  look  first  at  the  differences  of  their  mere 
physical  conditions  and  surroundings,  we  see  barbaric  man 
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a  wild,  naked  savage  in  the  woods  ;  at  first  without  fire,  with- 
out clothing,  save  that  which  he  strips  from  the  trees  or  robs 
from  the  backs  of  their  owners,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
without  any  adequate  means  of  supplying  himself  with  food ; 
without  weapons  of  defence  against  the  wild  beasts  that  are 
about   him ;  standing   abjectly  fearful   and   helpless  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  elemental  forces  of  the  world ;  afraid 
of  the   lightning ;  afraid   of  the   dark ;   afraid  of  the   cold  ; 
tormented  with  hunger ;  swept  off  by  pestilences ;  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  formless  and  therefore  terrific 
powers,  that  he  thinks  of  as  beings  like  himself,  only  heart- 
less and  cruel.     Then  picture  civilized  man  with  an  average 
length  of  life  almost  double ;  with  unspeakably  more  means 
of  comfort ;  dwelling  in  houses  that  are  palaces  ;  surrounded 
with  everything  that  can  appeal  to  the  supply  and  wants  of 
his   nature  ;   in   great   communities ;  in   growing   cities  with 
their  paved   highways ;  with  the    means   of  communication 
which  he  has  developed, —  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
all  the  ten  thousand  appliances  of  the  civilized  world. 

Then,  when  you  leave  the  physical  condition  and  come  up 
to  the  mental,  what  an  expansion,  what  an  enlargement  of 
man  is  here !     A  larger  and  more  complex  brain ;    school- 
houses,    newspapers,   libraries,    art    galleries,   museums,    all 
those   institutions    that  correspond    to    and    represent   the 
mental  development  of  the  world.      On  the  one  hand,  man, 
developed  into  such  a  godlike  power  over  the  problems  of 
the  universe  that,  as  if  he  were  a  very  god,  he  holds  the  sea 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales 
and  the  earth  in  a  balance.     He  takes  up  the  isles  as  though 
they  were  a  very  little  thing,  and  measures  the  orbits  of  the 
suns.     He  even  describes  accurately  their  bulk  and  composi- 
tion, and  weighs  the  planets  as  an  apothecary  weighs  his  tiny 
grains.      At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  this  man,  unable  to 
count  perhaps  beyond  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  with  a  brain 
smaller  than  that  of  the  civilized  man ;  with  little  power  of 
thought ;   no   prevision  ;  staring   dumbly,  perchance,  at  the 
great  wonders  of  the  universe,  with  an  ox-like  impassibility, 


instead  of  that  reverent  awe  with  which  the  civilized  man 
faces  the  great  facts  that  are  everywhere  about  him. 

Then,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  differences  in  his 
moral  characteristics ;  when  you  look  over  the  world  and  see 
the  reformatories,  the  asylums,  the  hospitals,  that  represent 
the  tenderness  of  man  toward  the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  the 
poor ;  all  the  external  institutions  and  appliances  that  come 
under  that  one  grand  word  "  benevolence,*' —  a  word  utterly 
unknown  and  unthought  of,  when  man  was  at  the  outset  of 
his  career, —  you  become  assured  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  marvellous  change  in  the  decrease  of  hate  and  the 
growth  of  love,  a  decrease  of  fear  and  a  growth  of  trust.  If  I 
had  time  to  analyze  only  these  two  facts,  thus  so  simply  stated, 
I  should  be  able  to  sum  up  in  them  the  entire  moral  progress 
of  the  world.  Man  has  learned  to  hate  less  and  love  more. 
He  has  learned  to  fear  less  and  to  trust  more.  These  two 
grand  facts,  like  a  double  rainbow,  span  the  whole  arch  that 
represents  the  moral  progress  of  man  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Man,  strong,  self-centred,  self-controlled,  able  to 
look  out  over  and  to  control  the  forces  of  the  world,  is  no 
longer  afraid  of  them.  They  are  his  allies,  his  friends.  He 
is  no  longer  afraid  of  ferocious  wild  beasts  or  ferocious  wild 
men.  He  is  able  to  look  other  races  in  the  face,  and  discern 
the  fact  of  brotherhood.  So  hate  dies  out,  and  fear  dies  out  ; 
and  trust, —  that  self-poised  calm  with  which  man  faces  the 
problems  of  the  civilized  world, —  and  love, —  that  bond  that 
binds  communities  and  nations  together  by  the  tender  tie  of 
sympathy,  that  makes  men  feel,  each  one  of  them,  "I  am  a 
man,  and  nothing  that  is  human  is  indifferent  to  me," —  these 
rise  to  the  kingship  of  his  life.  These  facts  mark  man  as  a 
morally  progressive  being. 

It  needs  only  a  word  to  indicate  man's  religious  progress^ 
from  the  day  when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  hideous, 
cruel  gods,  as  he  deems  them,  surrounding  him  on  all  hands, 
that  he  must  propitiate  with  suffering  and  tears  and  blood,  to 
that  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  Jesus  utters 
the  thought  that  God  is  "  Our  Father,"  one  who  sends  his 


rain  equally  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  bids  his  sun  shine 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  From  that  time  to  this  —  for 
this  later  thought  is  only  as  yet  beginning  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  heart  and  life  of  man — there  is  a  stretch  of  religious 
progress  that  means  emancipation  and  help,  and  love  and 
peace,  and  endless  hope. 

The  New  York  Nation  said  two  or  three  years  ago  (I 
quote  from  memory,  not  verbally)  that  the  difference  between 
the  hut  of  the  barbarian  and  a  modem  lady's  drawing-room 
marked  the  entire  advance  of  human  civilization ;  and  if  you 
draw  mental  pictures  of  the  two,  and  see  what  is  implied  in 
the  contrast,  you  will  see  how  profound  is  this  generalization. 
All  the  contrasts  that  I  have  run  over  so  briefly  you  will  find 
indicated  in  this  one  phrase.  The  modern  woman,  cultured, 
refined,  developed,  surrounded  by  everything  that  can  appeal 
to  and  satisfy  her  wants,  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual, — 
with  a  calm  facing  of  the  universe,  with  an  outlook  toward 
an  endless  future, — this  is  that  which  stands  for  what  we 
imply  when  we  talk  about  human  progress. 

Now  consider  for  just  a  moment  what  we  mean  by  the 
advantages  which  the  civilized  world  has  over  the  uncivilized. 
Take  for  instance  a  nation  like  England  or  like  the  United 
States,  not  by  any  means  ideally  perfect  as  yet,  but  in  which 
there  is  the  largest  development  of  physical  life,  of  freedom, 
of  intelligence,  of  self-culture,  of  mental  development,  of 
moral  advance.  What  is  the  advantage  such  a  nation  has 
over  a  barbaric  people?  In  the  first  place,  bring  them  to- 
gether on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  civilized  shatters  the 
uncivilized  at  the  first  contact.  The  civilized  world  is  might- 
ier than  the  uncivilized.  The  modem  man  lives  longer.  He 
has  more  physical  comfort.  He  has  larger  development 
of  body  as  well  as  of  brain.  The  old  idea  that  men  are 
dwindling  and  becoming  puny  as  the  ages  go  on,  that  civili- 
zation dwarfs  the  individual,  is  only  a  curious  mistake.  I 
went  through  the  tower  of  London  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  I  looked  at  the  armor  of  the  old  kings  and  the  famous 
heroes  of  English  history.     And  it  is  my  firm   conviction 


that,  although  I  am  not  a  very  large  man,  there  was  hardly 
a  suit  of  armor  there  that  I  could  possibly  have  worn. 

In  short,  then,  the  civilized  man  lives  longer,  and  he  lives 
more.  Ha  is  stronger,  and  comes  out  ahead  in  all  contests, 
be  they  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  His  larger  internal 
development  calls  for  and  creates  corresponding  external 
conditions.  Thus,  all  that  we  mean  by  governments,  socie- 
ties, arts,  sciences,  literatures,  come  into  being.  The  general 
result  is  an  infinitely  richer  and  more  complex  world,  and  an 
infinitely  finer,  higher,  and  completer  man,  to  inhabit,  to 
enjoy,  and  still  further  to  develop  it. 

Then  (here  is  this  mental  superiority,  this  ability  to  look 
out  over  (he  world  and  control  its  forces,  and  thus  anticipate 
the  future.  There  is  an  increase  of  enjoyment.  There  Is 
an  increase  of  everything  that  the  human  heart  naturally 
desires.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  at  the  heart  of  this. 
Let  us  see  what  it  means. 

What  is  progress?  Progress  is  nothing  else  than  growth. 
In  scientific  phrase,  it  Is  an  "  advance  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous."  In  plain  language.  It  is  an  advance 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  less  to  the  more. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  plant  or  flower,  and  I  will  illus- 
trate, without  leading  you  astray,  precisely  what  I  mean. 

You  hold  a  little  seed  in  your  hand.     It  is  very  small,  but 

yiiu  know  that  wrapped  up  in  there  is  a  capacity  for  what  you 

c^ill  growth,  unfolding,  development.     It  needs  only  appro- 

priiite    conditions, —  soil,  sunshine,  rain,  air,  room.     Give  It 

these,  and  there  comes  up  first  a  tiny  little  blade  through  the 

soil:  this  divides  into  two;  it  grows;  it  branches;  it  throws 

out  twigs  on  every  side  ;  leaves  burst  forth  ;  then  it  flowers ; 

""'"'■    ' '  itself  with  fruitage  that  holds  in  its  heart 

and  endless  new  developments.     This  Is 

rogress  in  plant  life,  the  fact  of  growth. 

,  another  side  to  it.     What  do  we  mean 

le  development  of  all  the  apples  of  earth 

;,  when  we    hear  of    the    new  and   finer 

ar  or  grape?    What  does  the  horticult- 


urist  mean  when  he  talks  about  producing  a  finer  rose  than 
was  ever  seen  before  ?  He  means  the  development  of  some 
one  kind  until  it  becomes  more  than  it  ever  was  before  in  all 
the  qualities  that  compose  it.  It  has  more  leaves, —  doubled, 
tripled,  quadrupled !  it  has  more  color,  a  deepening  of  the 
tints  or  a  larger  variety  of  tinting;  more  fragrance,  and  a 
finer  quality  of  fragrance.  And  a  precisely  similar  thing  is 
what  we  mean  by  human  progress.  The  lowest  type  of  man 
who  stood  on  the  farthest  border  that  separates  manhood 
from  the  animal  world  was  the  seed,  holding  in  himself  "  the 
promise  and  the  potency "  of  all  that  the  world  has  become. 

It  needs  then  for  progress  these  two  things, —  an  innate 
capacity  for  unfolding;  then  soil,  sunshine,  rain,  room  for 
development. 

Now  let  me  raise  the  question  whether  there  is  any  neces- 
sary law  of  human  progress.  It  is  a  strange  question  when 
you  come  to  analyze  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  little  curious 
that  there  should  be  so  much  confusion  of  thought  in  regard 
to  it.     Is  there  any  necessity  for  human  progress  ? 

Yes  and  no. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  the  progress  of  the  race.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  progress  of  any  one  nation  or  of  any 
one  individual.  The  whole  matter  will  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  if  you  will  let  me  recur  to  the  illustration  of  the  flower. 
There  are  so  many  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  plant  life 
in  this  world,  and  so  many  seeds,  that  we  say  it  is  a  practical 
necessity  that  there  should  be  plant  life,  and  that  it  should 
.develop  and  unfold  itself  more  and  more.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  particular  plant  or  flower  to  unfold,  or  for 
any  particular  variety  to  continue  to  live. 

There  are  then  two  things  necessary :  the  seed,  the  innate 
tendency  to  germinate  and  develop ;  and  the  conditions  for 
development, —  the  soil,  sunshine,  rain.  You  may  have  the 
one  without  the  other ;  but  unless  you  have  both  there  can 
be  no  development. 

I  believe  then  that,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  world,  we  are  to  think  of  "  the  entire 
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succession  of  men  through  the  whole  course  of  ages ''  as 
being  substantially  "  one  man,  always  living  and  incessantly 
learning."  The  ^  race  must  live,  the  race  must  go  on. 
Necessity  compels  it.  It  is  progress,  or  die.  For  Nature, 
with  her  great  problems,  stands  ever,  like  the  ancient  fabled 
sphinx,  beside  the  pathway  of  human  life,  propounding  her 
riddles  to  man.  If  he  answers  them,  there  is  the  reward  of  a 
larger  life.     If  not,  he  is  mercilessly  devoured. 

Man  can  solve  the  problems  of  life,  and  he  must ;  and  this 
constitutes  progress.  This  is  true  of  man,  considered  as  the 
entire  race.  In  spite  of  what  brilliant  writers  and  speakers 
may  tell  us  of  "  lost  arts,"  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  lost 
arts  of  great  value.  I  believe  that  Emerson  was  truer  in  his 
thought,  when  he  said, 

"  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  advancing  march  of  man  has  ever 
dropped  in  the  roadway,  trampled  down,  and  left  behind  any- 
thing really  essential  to  its  farther  advancement.  Mankind 
has  not  progressed  with  equal  step  through  all  the  ages. 
There  are  periods,  whole  ages,  when  it  seems  to  be  standing 
still.  We  know  that  some  of  the  greatest  inventions,  those 
that  have  revolutionized  the  world, —  gunpowder,  printing, 
steam, —  were  dropped  in  the  soil  of  nations  thousands  of 
years  ago  ;  but  the  conditions  of  their  growth  were  not  there, 
and  so  they  came  to  nothing. 

Neither  are  we  to  consider  that  the  human  race  is  really 
making  no  progress,  because  it  seems  to  be  standing  still- 
Did  you  ever  look  upon  the  growth  of  a  century-plant  ? 
Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  it 
seems  practically  to  be  almost  standing  still.  But  it  is  all 
the  time  gathering  force,  gathering  increment  of  power  and 
life  and  material  in  its  broad,  thick  leaves ;  and  at  the  last, 
when  the  years  have  gone  by  and  the  time  is  ripe,  in  a  few 
days  it  shoots  up  its  stalk,  and  in  a  few  hours  blossoms  into 
marvellous  beauty.  And  so  the  human  race  seems  some- 
^mes  to  have  come  to  a  halt     Yet  in  these  silent,  mighty 
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ages  when  everything  seems  asleep,  when  literature  is  dis- 
couraged, and  religion  feels  that  the  world  is  going  to  decay, 
it  is  only  gathering  forces,  which  by  and  by  shall  reveal 
themselves  in  a  grand  advance,  some  mighty  enlargement  of 
human  life,  opportunity,  intelligence,  and  power. 

There  is  then,  I  say,  this  necessity  for  the  advance  of  the 
race  as  a  whole ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  advance  of 
any  particular  nation,  or  any  particular  man.  The  whole 
question  turns  upon  whether  the  conditions  of  progress  are 
complied  with  by  the  nation  or  the  man.    " 

Now,  what  is  the  force  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  humanity, 
that  constitutes  the  eternal  impetus  toward  progress  ?  What 
is  the  power  —  to  use  that  illustration  again,  that  is  so  fitting 
that  it  will  follow  me  all  through  the  morning  —  at  the  heart 
of  the  seed,  the  tendency,  that  no  man  can  explain,  to  burst 
its  enclosure  and  grow  ?  As  at  the  heart  of  the  seed,  so  at 
the  heart  of  man  there  is  an  endless  thirst,  a  deathless 
hunger  to  become  more,  to  reach  out  on  every  side ;  and,  as 
the  plant,  for  the  water  supply  that  is  far  away,  will  send 
down  and  out  its  rootlets,  hunting  for  it  with  almost  a  human 
intelligence  through  the  dark  pathways  of  the  soil ;  or  as  the 
plant  in  a  cellar  or  under  a  stone  will  reach  out  and  seek  for 
the  tiniest  ray  of  light  that  may  come  through  some  crevice ; 
or  will  attempt  to  heave  off  and  tumble  down  the  obstruc- 
tion that  hinders  its  rise, — so  ever  in  the  case  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  mental,  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  in  man  to  be- 
come more  than  he  is,  he  hardly  knows  how  or  why.  He 
reaches  out  after  those  things  that  he  desires,  and  thirsts  for 
the  satisfaction  of  every  appetite.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  or  not  you  can  prove  that  there  is  any  practical 
result  to  come  from  this  deathless  pursuit.  A  man  does  not 
reason  when  he  is  hungry.  He  is  simply  hungry,  and  he 
stretches  out  his  hand  for  food.  So  you  may  prove  ever  so 
conclusively  to  the  navigators  and  investigators  and  dis- 
coverers of  the  world  that  there  would  be  no  practical  use 
ever  subserved  by  mapping  out  the  interior  of  Africa.  But 
they  will  go  on  until  every  part  of  that  land,  till  every  bit  of 
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this  round  world,  is  as  familiar  as  are  the  streets  of  Boston. 
In  spite  of  wreck,  disaster,  and  tragedy,  over  and  over  again, 
they  will  continue  lo  knock  at  that  icy  gateway  of  the  north, 
until  the  flag  of  some  nation  is  hoisted  on  the  pole.  There 
is  a  deathless  thirst  in  man  to  engage  all  his  faculties,  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  possible,  to  achieve  all  that  his  hand 
can  grasp. 

There  are  wise  philosophies,  there  are  religions,  that  tell 
man  he  is  all  wrong  in  this  incessant  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  what  they  declare  to  be  impossible ;  that  the  true  way  to 
find  peace  and  contentment  is  by  repression.  As  though 
you  were  to  go  to  a  horticulturist  and  tell  him  the  true  way 
to  get  the  perfect  flower  is  by  repression, —  not  to  give  quite 
enough  soil  or  sunshine,  to  clip  off  the  aspiring  leaves  and 
twigs,  to  hold  it  back  and  down !  But  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  true  way  is  to  give  every  one  unlimited  opportunity,  then 
to  select  and  cultivate  the  best.  So,  though  men  tell  us  that 
the  true  way  to  find  heaven  is  to  crush  out  and  repress  all 
the  natural  human  tendencies  of  men,  though  they  tell  us 
that  peace  can  only  be  found  in  their  extinction,  yet  I  believe 
that  Tennyson  has  rung  out  the  truer  note  and  the  healthier 
creed, — 

"  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
'Tis  life,  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want." 

And  just  here,  as  illustrating  the  true  nature  of  man  and 
how  to  treat  him  as  a  help  toward  progress,  I  will  read  to 
you  a  paragraph  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  William  James,  the 
brother  of  the  novelist  whom  you  all  know  so  well. 

"  Man's  chief  difference  from  the  brute  lies  in  the  exuber- 
ant excess  of  his  subjective  propensities;  his  pre-eminence 
over  them  simply  and  solely  in  the  number  and  in  the  fan- 
tastic and  unnecessary  character  of  his  wants,  physical, 
moral,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual.  Had  his  whole  life  not 
been  a  quest  for  the  superfluous,  he  would  never  have  estab- 
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lished  himself  as  inexpugnably  as  he  has  done  in  the  neces- 
sary.    And,  from  the  consciousness  of  this,  he  should  draw 
the  lesson  that  his  wants  are  to  be  trusted ;  that,  even  when 
•their  gratification  seems  farthest  off,  the  uneasiness  they  occa- 
sion is  still  the  best  guide  of  his  life,  and  will  lead  him  to 
issues   entirely  beyond   his   present   powers  of    reckoning. 
Prune  down  his  extravagance,  sober  him,  and  you  undo  him." 
Progress  means  trusting  human  hunger  of  every  kind  and 
in  every  direction,  and  opening  wide  the  field  for  all  human 
experiment.     This  hunger  of  man,  this  tendency  to  develop 
being  given,  he  only  needs  intelligent  guidance  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  progress  naturally  follows.     Anything,  however, 
which  obstructs  his  way  or  turns  him  aside  into  some  false 
path,  will  result  in  stagnation  or  decay.     The  problem  for 
him  to  solve  is  this, —  to  learn  the  real  nature  of  the  forces 
with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  then  how  to  make  them  friends, 
helpers  to  his  growing  life.     This  implies  both  self-develop- 
ment and  control  of  the  external  world. 

Two  main  dangers  threaten  him :  first,  that  some  false  or 
imperfect  theory  of  the  universe  —  scientific,  philosophic,  or 
religious  —  may  lead  him  astray ;  and,  second,  that  some  tyr- 
anny, external,  as  of  a  chief,  a  political  organization,  a  king, 
or  internal,  as  of  a  system  of  thought  or  a  religious  fear, 
may  stand  in  the  way  and  hinder  his  advance. 
•  I  have  time  left  only  for  a  few  specimen  illustrations  of 
what  seem  to  me  the  conditions  and  the  line  of  human  prog- 
ress. If  you  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  early  man, 
you  will  find  that  the  first  step  that  he  needed  to  take  was  to 
learn  how  to  combine.  One  man  alone  is  helpless.  Men 
organized  and  co-operating  sympathetically  together  are  able 
to  subdue  the  earth.  It  is  as  when  a  party  of  adventurous 
climbers  wish  to  explore  the  summits  of  the  Alps ;  they  dare 
not  risk  this  alone ;  nor  do  they  simply  make  up  a  party, 
each  walking  by  himself.  But  they  tie  themselves  together, 
so  that  the  weak  may  be  helped  by  the  strong ;  so  that  he 
who  stands  on  the  edge  of  imminent  peril  may  be  drawn 
back  to  a  place  of  safety ;  so  that  all  may  go  up  or  down 
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together.  A  bundle  of  rods,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  old 
fable,  is  always  stronger  than  a  single  rod  ;  and  it  does  not 
matter  either  what  kind  of  a  cord  it  is  that  binds  them  to- 
gether. The  first  problem,  then,  was  the  art  of  combination. 
The  union  might  be  compelled  by  the  hand  of  a  ruthless 
despot  or  a  merciless  chief.  It  might  have  been  the  fiction 
of  a  common  ancestor,  untrue  in  fact,  but  mighty  as  an  idea. 
It  might  have  been  the  possession  of  a  common  worship ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  made  no  difference  whether 
the  God  were  good  or  bad,  merciful  or  cruel.  The  body  of 
men  who  came  together  and  were  held  together  by  some 
common  bond  was  mightier  than  a  thousand  fragments  of 
tribes,  where  each  one  was  for  himself, —  just  as  the  phalanx 
of  Alexander,  few  in  number,  but  elbow  to  elbow  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  foot  by  foot,  marched  through  the 
myriad  Asiatics  who  were  not  thus  combined.  The  first 
step,  then,  was  the  finding  some  common  bond. 

Then  what  ?  Here  came  in  that  danger  to  which  manr 
kind  is  perpetually  exposed, —  the  danger  of  learning  to  love 
and  worship  something  that  once  was  helpful,  after  its  uses 
are  all  outgrown.  So  a  nation  comes  to  worship  its  des- 
potism or  monarch,  or  the  family  of  that  man  that  first  made 
it  illustrious.  Thus  it  perpetuates  the  despotism  until  it  be- 
comes an  incubus.  So,  in  after  years,  men  come  to  reverence 
the  religion  which  was  their  first  bond,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
it  stands  squarely  in  the  way  of  their  taking  a  farther  step  of 
progress.  They  bow  in  blind  reverence  to  that  which  was 
once  useful,  though  now  it  be  outgrown  :  as  though  a  child, 
learning  to  walk  by  the  aid  of  its  baby-jumper,  should  come 
at  last  to  estimate  the  service  it  once  rendered  him  so  highly, 
come  to  love  it  so  warmly,  come  to  reverence  or  fear  it  so 
strangely  as  not  to  dare  to  change  it,  and  thus  limit  the  entire 
development  of  his  life  to  the  capability  of  his  baby-jumper. 

This  is  what  men  are  constantly  doing.  They  do  it  so- 
cially, politically,  morally,  religiously.  Something  aided  them 
once,  and  they  will  keep  it  forever.  They  dare  not  go  be- 
yond it.    Forgetting  the  principle,  they  only  stick  in  the  form. 
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What  each  man  needs  is  to  regard  the  fact  of  being  bound 
together,  not  the  instrument  that  binds.  Revere  government, 
not  a  despotism,  not  any  particular  form  of  dynasty.  Wor- 
ship religion,  not  a  religion.  The  problem  of  progress  will 
be  found  in  the  case  of  man,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  tree, 
when  there  is  cohesive  power  enough  to  hold  together  and 
expansive  freedom  enough  to  permit  it  to  grow.  What  man 
needs  in  politics,  art,  science,  religion,  everywhere,  is  to  learn 
to  love  and  worship  and  care  for  this  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion, so  that  men  can  combine,  but  to  hold  it  loosely  enough 
so  that  there  can  be  growth. 

The  principles  already  advanced  contain  by  implication 
that  which  I  shall  make  my  next  step,  in  the  illustration  of 
this  great  theme.  The  progress  of  man  on  earth  has  kept 
pace,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  with  the 
decay  of  supernaturalism.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means 
simply  this  :  that  supernaturalism,  in  all  its  forms,  is  false,  as 
a  theor}^  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  man  progresses  only  along 
the  lines  of  a  true  theory.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  condi- 
tions of  progress  are  that  men  shall  learn  the  real  nature  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  and  with  which  he  has  to 
deal ;  for  only  thus  can  he  learn  how  to  deal  with  them  so 
as  to  make  them  his  servants.  Take  two  or  three  specimen 
illustrations. 

So  long  as  men  believed  that  it  rested  on  the  will  of  a 
supernatural  power  as  to  whether  they  should  be  supplied 
with  food  or  not,  rather  than  on  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  agriculture,  just  so  long  they  were  liable  to  wast- 
ing famines,  that  devastated  whole  districts  and  nations. 
Famine  was  looked  on  as  the  judgment  of  a  god ;  but  the 
gods  ceased  to  punish  men  by  famine,  when  they  learned  the 
conditions  of  good  harvests,  when  they  learned  to  store  pro- 
visions, and  to  establish  means  of  communication,  one  nation 
with  another,  so  that  the  supply,  which  is  always  a  surplus 
somewhere,  may  flow  to  the  place  where  it  is  needed. 

There  was  no  progress  in  medicine,  so  long  as  disease  was 
regarded  as  the  infliction  of  an  angry  deity,  to  be  cured  with 
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prayers,  amulets,  sacrifices,  and  charms.  When  men  began 
to  learn  that  health  and  disease  depend  on  natural  and  con- 
trollable forces,  then  they  began  to  study  those  forces,  so  as 
to  have  some  little  power  in  the  way  of  prevention  and  cure. 
Medicine,  to  be  sure,  has  not  made  any  very  great  progress 
yet ;  but  every  step  it  has  made  has  been  away  from  super- 
naturalism  toward  an  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  so,  in  government,  no  progress  toward  freedom, 
toward  the  real  development  of  man,  has  ever  been  made, 
except  away  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  toward  the 
himian  right.  Those  governments  that  have  claimed  to  be 
theocracies,  or  where  the  kings  or  the  ruling  force  pretended 
to  be  the  arm  and  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  have  in  all 
ages  been  the  worst  governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  only  as  human  equity  and  human  rights  have  come  to 
be  recognized,  that  the  world  has  grown  merciful,  just,  and 
kind. 

So  long  as  men  believed  that  earthquakes  were  visitations 
of  God,  of  course  it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  lived  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  or  whether 
they  built  one  kind  of  structure  or  another.  There  wa^  no 
use  in  conforming  to  natural  laws,  since  the  gods  could  do 
as  they  pleased. 

So  you  will  find,  in  every  department  of  life,  that  progress 
has  been  away  from  the  supernatural  toward  the  natural. 
This  only  means  that  man  has  been  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  God. 

"  Waiting  for  storms  and  whirlwinds, 
And  to  see  a  sign  appear. 
We  deem  not  God  is  speaking  in 
The  still,  small  voice  we  hear." 

So  long  as  he  looks  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  does  not  find 
him.  We  find  God,  who  is  the  heart  and  life  of  all  men, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  laws  of  the  world.  And  this 
is  that  naturalism  which  is  not  atheism,  which  is  not  agnosti- 
cism, which  is  not  a  going  away  from  religion  and  the  divine, 
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but  which  really  discovers  it,  and  is  thus  the  real  finding  and 
the  real  worship  of  God. 

But  yet,  while  it  is  not  wise  to  hug  our  mistakes  forever,  it 
was  perfectly  natural  that  man  should  make  this  mistake  at 
first.  For  human  progress,  in  all  departments  of  thought 
and  life,  necessarily  leads  through  three  different  phases.  At 
first,  man  looks  out  over  the  universe,  or  that  little  part  that 
is  accessible  to  him,  and  observes  what  he  supposes  to  be 
facts.  He  philosophizes  and  reasons  about  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability :  with  the  light  he  has,  he  explains  them  after  a 
certain  way.  And  this  is  what  is  called,  in  scientific  phrase,  a 
hypothesis.  By  and  by,  he  accumulates  a  thousand  facts  that 
his  first  explanation  will  not  explain ;  and  he  finds  that  hb 
original  hypothesis  was  wrong.  As  years  go  by,  he  discovers 
so  many  new  facts  that  his  old  hypothesis  cannot  account  for 
that  his  first  explanation  has  to  be  given  up  entirely.  His 
theory  is  shattered,  and  he  is  all  afloat  without  any  rational 
conception  of  things.  When  passing  through  one  of  these 
transitional  phases,  men  know  not  what  to  believe :  doctors 
are  contradicting  each  other  at  every  turn  ;  and  people  look 
about  hopelessly  for  something  fixed,  some  place  of  rest. 
(We  are  passing  through  such  a  transition  in  the  department 
of  religion  to-day.)  After  enough  facts  have  been  gathered, 
there  comes  a  true  explanation  which  finds  a  place  for  them 
all,  a  stable  ground  on  which  to  stand  with  a  possibility  of 
endless  unfolding  and  development. 

Precisely  this  process  has  been  gone  through  with  in  re- 
gard to  man's  thought  about  the  universe.  First,  the  Ptole- 
maic system  was  adopted  :  the  world  was  the  centre  around 
which  the  stars  revolved.  Men  reasoned  as  well  as  they 
could  with  the  facts  at  hand.  But  by  and  by  there  came  an 
accumulation  of  facts  that  this  theory  could  not  explain,  and 
it  had  to  be  given  up.  ^  Then  there  were  years  of  transition, — 
a  time  when  a  new  conception  was  coming  in ;  and  at  last  we 
have  the  Copemican  theory,  which  is  able  to  find  a  place  for 
every  sun  and  every  system,  every  galaxy,  every  wandering 
comet,  every  asteroid,  every  star.      We  need  not  change  it 
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again ;  for,  if  we  go  on  to  study  till  we  have  ranged  the  whole 
sidereal  universe,  it  will  go  with  us  and  give  us  a  framework 
for  our  facts  forever. 

Precisely  these  steps  man  has  tp  take  in  religion,  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  in  art,  in  every  department  of  human 
thought. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  conditions  of  progress  are :  first, 
this  universal  hunger,  this  tendency  to  grow  ;  then  the  feed- 
ing of  this  hunger  with  truth,  and  the  giving  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity, room,  and  range,  for  endless  expansion. 

We  have  then  to  fay  special  emphasis,  as  absolute  con- 
ditions of  progress,  on  two  things, — freedom  and  knowledge. 
The  tendency  is  here,  deathless.  It  only  wants  room  to  ex- 
pand, and  guidance  in  that  expansion,  that  it  may  develop  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which  are  the  laws 
of  God 

To  sum  it  all  up,  then,  in  another  fragment  of  Tennyson :  — 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
And  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster." 

Our  Father,  we  believe  that  this  hunger  of  our  hearts  will 
lead  us  toward  Thee,  if  only  we  have  freedom  to  walk  the 
road  of  human  progress,  and  light  to  shine  upon  us  to  show 
the  way.  We  ask  Thee  that  we  may  do  what  we  can  for 
each  other,  and  for  the  world,  in  making  more  opportunity 
for  man  and  in  teaching  him  how  to  use  that  opportunity. 
And  we  will  give  Thee  thanks  now  and  always. 
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THE  EARTHLY  OUTLOOK.* 


No  POET  of  the  modern  world  has  so  written  himself  into 
the  struggles,  the  problems,  and  the  achievements  of  civiliza- 
tion as  has  Tennyson.  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  it  will  not 
seem  strange  to  you  if  I  refer  to  him  once  and  again  by  way 
of  illustration  of  these  great  themes.  And  so  I  shall  begin 
this  morning  by  reading  to  you  two  or  three  stanzas  from 
the  opening  of  his  poem  called  Locksley  Hall : — 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander*d,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  ; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see  ; 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

We  have  spent  six  Sunday  mornings  in  looking  over  the 
past  and  considering  in  their  broad  outlines  some  of  the 
facts  and  promises  of  the  present.  This  morning  and  next 
Sunday  morning,  we  are  to  dip  into  the  future  "  far  as  human 
eye  can  see,"  and  try  to  discern  the  "vision  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  wonder  "  that  will  be.  We  confine  ourselves  to- 
day to  the  earthly  outlook.  Next  Sunday,  we  will  consider 
the  question  of  man's  outlook  for  the  future  beyond  the  pres- 
ent life. 

Whether  a  man  shall  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future  will  depend  very  largely  upon  his  tempera- 
ment, the  circumstances  of  his  past  life,  or  perhaps  only 
upon  his  passing  mood.  We  all  pass  through  hours  of  de- 
pression, when  the  good  of  our  life,  if  we  can  be  cheery 
enough  to  confess  that  there  has  been  any,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  past,  and  we  have  very  little  hope  of  the  future.  In 
another  mood,  however,  when  the  blood  runs  briskly  through 
the  veins,  the  heart  beats  vigorously,  and  we  are  thrilled  with 
the  sense  of  life  and  power,  all  the  past,  however  good  it 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


may  have  been,  seems  to  us  very  poor  in  comparison  with 
those  achievements  which  we  dream  of  in  the  days  and 
years  that  are  to  come.  And,  as  this  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  precisely  is  it  true  of  tribes,  of  nations,  of  races. 
There  are  periods  in  the  life  of  this  race  or  that,  when  all  the 
good  of  the  world  seems  to  be  behind  them  ;  and  they  fancy 
themselves  as  having  come  down  into  the  low,  barren  levels 
of  the  world,  with  only  dreariness  before  them  and  a  gulf 
of  catastrophe  at  the  end.  In  another  mood  of  mind,  some 
other  nation,  or  perhaps  this  same  race,  may  have  felt  the 
vigor  of  achievement  and  the  possibility  of  good  that  it  could 
accomplish,  and  has  stood  looking  forward,  with  eyes  raised, 
with  eager  face,  and  thought  bent  on  the  fair  skies  of  the 
future,  on  the  outlines  of  the  great  civilization  which  it  felt 
that  it  had  the  power  some  day  to  bring  out  of  the  region  of 
dreamland  and  build  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact.  Some- 
times, we  find  that  these  two  lines  of  thought,  the  backward- 
looking  and  the  onward-looking,  have  run  parallel  to  each 
other  within  the  limit  of  the  same  national  consciousness. 
For  example,  suppose  we  go  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  ask 
what  they  thought  in  regard  to  the  past  and  future  of  the 
world.  We  should  find  in  answer  two  lines  of  tradition. 
In  the  first  place,  bound  up  with  that  famous  old  Prometheus 
myth,  we  find  the  Grecian  poets  and  writers  speaking  of  the 
time  in  the  distant  past  when  man  was  weak,  helpless,  ab- 
ject, a  pitiable,  being  leading  a  pitiable  existence,  weak  in 
himself  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  happy  Olympians. 
Pitying  their  condition,  Prometheus  steals  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  gods  from  heaven,  and  bestows  it  upon  man  as  a  precious 
boon  ;  and  out  of  this  and  the  power  that  it  gives  him  to  meet 
and  shape  civilization  was  bom  all  the  grand  future  that  he 
has  achieved  and  all  that  he  hopes  to  attain  in  the  future. 
Running  right  along  side  by  side  with  this  Prometheus  myth, 
we  find  anpther  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  Other  poets, 
orators,  religionists,  tell  us  that  the  world  began  with  a 
golden  age ;  when  the  gods  themselves  reigned  and  lived 
on  earth  in  familiar  intercourse  with  man;  before  there  was 
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any  war,  any  sickness,  any  disease,  any  trace  of  the  poor 
condition  into  which  the  world  has  fallen.  This  golden  age 
was  succeeded  by  the  silver  age,  that  by  the  age  of  bronze, 
each  one  poorer  and  lower  than  the  preceding,  until  after 
the  intercalation  of  the  heroic  period,  that  for  a  little  time 
recalled  the  glorious  dreams  of  the  past,  there  came  the 
present  age  of  iron,  an  age  that  is  hard,  hopeless,  poor,  in 
which  men  are  afflicted,  in  which  there  are  war  and  disorder 
and  turmoil,  and  men  look  forward  only  to  catastrophe  at 
the  end.  We  find  these  two  myths,  these  two  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  world,  running  parallel  with  each  other  inside  the 
mental  consciousness  of  Greece. 

We  find  a  similar  thing  among  the  Hebrews.  Israel,  like 
Greece,  at  first  looked  back  to  the  far  past,  regarding  them- 
selves as  a  body  of  slaves  in  Egypt,  then  escaping  and  wan- 
dering for  years  in  the  wilderness,  at  last  conquering  for 
themselves  a  home  in  Palestine,  then  rising  higher  and 
higher  to  the  heroic  period  of  David.  Afterward  come  the 
prophets,  who  do  not  speak  at  first  of  the  golden  past.  They 
sing  of  a  period  of  millennial  glory  in  the  future,  when  the 
evils  of  the  world  will  have  been  left  behind.  Later  than 
this  prophetic  outburst,  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  the 
words  of  Ezekiel,  borrowed  by  him,  and  through  him  and 
the  men  of  his  time,  introduced  into  the  thought  and  relig- 
ious life  of  Palestine,  this  contrary  dream  of  the  world,  this 
picture  of  Eden,  and  the  belief  that  man  started  out  perfect 
and  complete,  and  has  fallen  from  that  state  into  his  present 
miserable  and  low  condition. 

We  find  then,  I  say,  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  world ; 
but,  in  the  main,  Christianity,  that  stream  of  tradition  to  which 
we  belong,  of  which  we  are  apart,  has  inherited  this  latter 
view  of  the  universe.  It  has  been  wrought  in  with  this  very 
fibre  of  its  theology  and  its  scheme  of  salvation  that  the  world 
started  on  the  verge  of  heaven  and  is  sliding  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  abyss. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Leaving  tradition  aside 
and  studying  the  past  of  man  as  carefully  as  we  may  along 


the  lines  of  his  old  development  up  to  his  present  condi- 
tion, to  what  may  we  expect  him  to  come,  and  what  achieve 
in  the  future  ?  Instead  of  being  the  inhabitants  of  a  world 
that  is  old,  weary,  worn  out,  and  ready  to  go  to  sleep,  we  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  world  young,  fresh,  with  the  kindling 
fire  of  youth  in  its  eyes  and  the  growing  vigor  of  manhood 
in  its  arm.  The  shadows  of  wrong  and  sin,  the  pain  of  dis- 
ease and  suffering, —  all  these  shadows  that  now  and  again 
darken  the  thresholds  of  our  homes, —  these  are  not  the 
gathering  twilight  of  evening :  they  are  rather  the  remaining 
unlifted  shadows  of  the  dawn.  The  world  is  in  its  fresh, 
first  morning.  The  sun  indeed  is  up.  His  light  has  gilded 
the  summits  of  the  higher  mountain  peaks  of  the  world  here 
and  there.  The  loftier  plains  lie  bathed  in  its  golden  ra- 
diance ;  but  the  lowlands  of  the  earth,  its  valleys,  its  deep 
abysses,  its  wildernesses,  are  still  in  the  darkness,  not  of  the 
coming  night,  but  of  a  retreating  morning.  Humanity  is 
only  a  young  Hercules  in  his  cradle  as  yet,  but  like  Her- 
cules endued  with  the  immortal  vigor  that  is  to  be  devel- 
oped by  and  by,  and  which  even  now,  in  his  baby  hands,  has 
been  able  to  strangle,  one  after  another,  many  of  the  ser- 
pents of  darkness  and  barbarism,  of  suffering  and  wrong, 
that  have  threatened  his  young  existence.  But  the  great 
labors  that  are  to  cleanse  the  earth  and  fit  it  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  perfect  man,  the  wanderings  over  the  world  to 
redeem  and  lift  it  up,  these  are  all  before  him. 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  had  we  the  means 
for  getting  at  it,  to  find  out  how  many  people  in  England 
and  America  have  been  really  and  seriously  troubled  in  their 
minds  by  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  1881.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  have  been  afraid  that  the  world  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  its  ruin,  how  many  have  been  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  Madame  De  Stael  in  regard  to  ghosts, —  not  believing  in 
them,  but  afraid  of  them,  nevertheless.  It  is  curious  and  at 
the  same  time  sad  to  see  how,  in  the  present  half-civilized, 
superstitious  condition  of  the  world,  even  among  those  that 


are  the  best  and  most  enlightened,  any  fraud,  if  it  be  only 
wild  enough  and  foolish  enough,  can  gain  currency  and  in- 
fluence. What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  planet  ?  How  long  may  we  expect  that  the 
solid  earth  will  be  solid  underneath  the  advancing  tread  of 
its  growing  civilization  ? 

The  future  of  this  earth,  like  the  future  of  a  little  child, 
depends  on  its  nursing  mother,  the  sun.  That  far-off  orb  in 
the  heavens,  a  million  and  a  half  times  larger  than  the  whole 
mass  of  our  planet,  holds  us  in  its  arms,  and  nourishes  us 
into  life  and  beauty  and  happiness.  How  long,  may  we 
then  expect  to  continue  in  our  present  circuit,  dancing  about 
this  bright  orb  ^nd  drinking  in  its  life  and  glory  ? 

Helmholtz,  and  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
this  subject,  tell  us  that,  according  to  the  present  processes 
at  work  in  the  sun,  we  may  expect  it  to  continue  its  present 
relations  to  the  earth  for  at  least  some  millions  of  years.  So 
that,  practically,  humanity  has  before  it  infinite  time  in  which 
to  accomplish  its  mighty  achievements  and  to  turn  its  dreams 
into  realities. 

The  next  question  we  need  to  raise  is  whether  the  earth, 
with  its  natural  resources,  may  be  expected  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  ever-accumulating,  heightening,  and 
broadening  demands  of  humanity,  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  civilized  in  the  future.  To  this  question,  we  may  say, 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  authority  that  exists  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  practically  inexhaus- 
tible, and  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  competent  power  to 
develop  and  control  these  resources,  so  that  they  shall  keep 
step  with  his  ever-advancing  needs. 

Now  then,  with  this  basis  underneath  our  feet,  let  us  look 
at  a  few  of  the  great  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  before 
humanity  approaches  this  ideal  completeness.  And  let  us 
ask  whether  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  power 
which  we  know  to  exist  already  in  man. 

The  first  problem  is  that  old  prime  problem  of  the  world, 
that  met  humanity  on  the  very  threshold  of  its  existence  and 
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that  has  not  been  completely  solved  as  yet, —  the  problem 
of  subsistence.  If  you  think  of  it  for  a  moment  and  esti- 
mate the  relation  in  which  the  simple  question  of  food  and 
clothing  stands  to  all  the  higher  development  of  the  race, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  very  easily  that  this  is  the  first  prob- 
lem of  civilization.  Man  must  conquer  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence; he  must  make  subsistence  easy;  he  must  tread 
hunger  and  want  and  poverty  underneath  his  feet  and  be 
able  to  keep  them  there,  and  to  forget  these  lower  hungers 
because  they  are  so  easily  satisfied,  before  he  can  be  re- 
leased, set  free  from  this  grinding  power  that  holds  him  face 
to  face  with  the  dust,  before  he  can  be  free  to  remember 
that  he  has  a  brain  and  a  heart  and  a  soul,  before  he  can  be 
free  to  unfold  all  those  higher,  finer  qualities  that  make  up 
our  complete  definition  of  a  man.  The  wild  beast  of  the 
forest  simply  roars  for  his  prey,  hungers  when  he  does  not 
find  it,  devours  it  ravenously  when  he  does,  and  then  sleeps, 
waking  up  to  go  through  the  process  again,  and  sleep  again. 
This  is  the  animal  life,  bound  to  the  dust,  simply  competent 
to  achieve  the  one  result  of  bare  existence.  Until  man  rises 
above  this,  he  cannot  rise  very  much  above  the  animal.  Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  achieve  this  triumph  ?  I  believe  that  it  is. 
I  believe  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  sufficient.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  growing  intelligence  of  man  will  prove  itself 
efficient  to  deal  with  this  great  question.  I  believe  that  the 
time  shall  come  when  poverty  and  grinding  want  and  hunger 
shall  be  things  of  the  past,  so  far  away  that  the  humanity  of 
that  happy  time  shall  only  remember  them  as  a  distant  tradi- 
tion, as  we  recall  the  cave-dwellers  and  our  barbaric  ancestors 
before  they  had  discovered  fire  and  the  first  rude  implements 
with  which  they  began  their  conquest  over  the  world. 

I  think  if  you  estimate  the  period  that  has  been  covered 
by  civilization  as  contrasted  with  the  period  preceding  that, 
and  if  you  look  carefully  at  what  man  during  this  brief  pe- 
riod has  already  achieved,  you  will  find  your  heart  beating 
high  with  hope  and  expectation,  you  will  feel  that  there  is  no 
problem  of  the  world  too  hard  for  this  wonderful  being  to 
solve. 


How  long  has  man  been  here  on  the  planet  ?  The  best 
authorities  tell  us  the  very  lowest  estimate  we  should  make 
is  one  hundred  thousand  years,  that  a  reasonable  estimate 
is  two  hundred  thousand  years,  and  many  of  those  most  com- 
petent tell  us  we  must  stretch  it  even  longer  than  that. 

How  long  has  he  been  called  civilized  ?  A  brief  four  or 
five  thousand  years  in  all ;  for  the  very  beginning  and  the 
very  condition  of  civilization  were  two  grand  discoveries,  the 
process  of  smelting  iron  ore  and  the  discovery  of  the  pho- 
netic alphabet.  Iron  put  a  weapon  in  man's  hands  for  subdu- 
ing external  nature.  The  alphabet  became  wings  to  set  his 
mind  and  soul  free,  a  medium  through  which  to  express  and 
embody  the  development  of  all  this  higher,  divine  side  of 
his  nature.  And  these  two,  iron  and  the  alphabet,  are  the 
two  grandest  factors  in  the  history  of  man's  civilization. 
We  have  known  them  only  four  or  five  thousand  years.  Yet 
by  no  means  think  that  humanity  was  standing  still  during 
the  ninety-five  thousand  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  years.  Its  progress  was  only  very  slow,  until  man 
grasped  at  last  in  his  growing  hands  the  implements  of 
progress. 

Since  that  time,  progress  has  been  in  geometrical  ratio. 
Each  achievement  has  been  a  new  step  on  which  to  stand, 
from  which  to  grasp  some  higher  and  grander  thing.  When, 
then,  we  conceive  the  entire  length  of  the  life  of  man  on  the 
earth,  and  how  much  he  has  done  within  the  last  four  or  five 
thousand  years,  which  to  the  whole  period  is  only  as  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  long  day,  we  may  not  hope  anything  that  shall  seem 
extravagant,  we  may  dream  and  believe  that  man  shall  at  last 
be  able  to  solve  these  great  questions  and  to  put  these  evils 
under  his  feet. 

I  believe  that  with  the  coming,  of  this  time  there  will  be 
a  new  development  of  the  relation  in  which  individuals  shall 
stand  to  the  sources  of  the  earth's  supply,  from  which  comes 
all  our  wealth.  I  beheve  that  there  will  be,  along  with  this 
progress  of  man,  an  intelligent,  self-limitation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  so  that  it  shall  keep  step  with  the  possi- 
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bility  of  the  noblest  subsistence.  I  believe  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  power  of  man  are  perfectly  capable  of  dealing  with 
all  these  great  matters.  Man  will  then  develop  in  all  the 
higher  directions  now  represented  by  philosophy,  art,  science, 
morality,  religion,  social  refinement,  and  political  wisdom. 

When  poverty  has  been  abolished,  as  believe  me  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  what  next  ? 

I  wish  you  to  understand  that  as  I  discuss  these  great 
points,  one  after  another,  I  am  not  saying  that  one  of  these 
questions  will  be  settled,  and  then  the  next  one,  as  I  treat 
them.  I  must  deal  with  them  one  after  another,  but  they  will 
all  grow  and  develop  together,  just  as  we  know  in  the  past 
all  the  great  elements  that  constitute  human  civilization  have 
been  growing  side  by  side  in  harmonious  association. 

The  next  step  after  the  abolition  of  hunger  and  want  will 
be  the  practical  abolition  of  disease  and  pain.  Not  that 
they,  may  ever  be  entirely  wiped  off  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  but  I  believe  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  so  slight" 
a  minimum  that  they  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  burden  or 
terror  any  more.  Only  enough  shall  remain  to  give  us  a 
background  against  which  to  define  health  and  life  and  joy. 
What  is  disease  ?  What  is  pain  ?  They  are  simply  indica- 
tions and  necessary  results  of  broken  laws  of  nature.  And 
these  laws  are  discoverable  by  the  intelligence  of  man,  and 
man  is  competent  to  keep  them.  What  hinders  then  that 
this  great  question  shall  be  solved  at  last,  and  these  evils 
that  have  afflicted  and  affrighted  the  world  sent  into  the 
darkness  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past  ? 

Why,  just  think  of  it  for  a  moment!  How  long  has  it 
been  since  the  baleful  power  of  superstition  has  permitted 
man  to  study  the  nature  of  disease  and  pain,  and  treat  them  as 
natural  things  ?  Why,  within  fifty  years, —  yes,  within  twenty- 
five  years, —  physicians  have  been  persecuted  by  the  Protes- 
tant Church  for  the  discovery  and  the  use  of  ether,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  judgments  of  God  in 
sending  suffering  and  pain  to  humanity.  It  is  even  less 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  civilized  world  has  been 
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permitted  to  study  disease  and  pain  in  their  relation  to  nat- 
ural law  and  as  something  that  could  be  comprehended  or 
done  away  with.  The  supernatural  theory  of  these  things 
has  dominated  the  brain  and  heart  and  fear  of  man.  He 
has  not  dared  to  study  them,  lest  he  should  incur  the  wrath 
of  the  unseen  God.  All  that  medicine  has  achieved,  except 
that  which  has  come  by  happy  accident,  has  been  achieved 
within  a  very  few  years.  When  the  intelligence  of  man  has 
fittingly  developed,  and  the  whole  wide  field  of  cause  and 
effect  is  thrown  open,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  disease  that  afllicts  the  world  to-day  that  may  not  be 
traced  to  its  cause,  and  there  is  not  a  cause  that  is  not 
largely  under  intelligent  human  control.  We  may  then  look 
forward  to  the  practical  abolition  of  disease  and  pain. 

We  shall  not  abolish  death ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  were  we 
wise  enough  to  see  through  the  blinding  tears  into  its  real 
meaning,  we  should  desire  to  do  so.  But  we  shall  add  to 
the  length  of  life  on  earth,  so  that  each  child  that  is  bom 
shall  be  permitted  to  taste  of  the  feast  and  see  the  beauty 
of  life ;  to  pass  through  the  cycle  of  human  experience ;  and 
then,  having  drunk  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  the  only  thing  left 
will  be,  like  a  tired  child  at  night,  to  close  his  eyes  and  go 
quietly  to  sleep. 

After  that  what?  Man  will  be  able  to  abolish  tyranny 
and  war  and  to  achieve  a  world-wide  human  freedom,  human 
self-control,  human  affinity  and  brotherhood.  The  time  will 
come  that  Tennyson  in  this  same  Locksley  Hall  foresaw, 
when  there  shall  be  one  "  parliament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world." 

What  is  it  that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  to-day  ?  Let  us 
glance  at  it,  and  see  if  the  difficulties  are  intelligible  and  re- 
movable. What  has  kept  nations  apart  ?  What  has  kept 
up  this  misunderstanding,  hatred,  these  feuds,  that  have 
drenched  the  world  with  blood  and  so  long  postponed  the 
day  of  individual  freedom  and  self-development  ?  The  causes 
are  perfectly  intelligible.  If  you  will  read  all  history,  you  will 
find  that  men  have  hated  each  other  just  in  proportion  as 
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they  have  been  unacquainted  with  each  other.  Find  the 
barriers  that  have  separated  peoples,  and  you  will  find  the 
cause  of  misunderstanding,  enmity,  hate,  tyranny,  and  war. 

First,  mountain-chains,  which  were  practically  impassable 
in  ancient  times ;  wide  wastes  of  sea  and  ocean  that  were 
impassable  to  their  feeble,  childish  navigation ;  next,  lan- 
guages that  separated  them,  though  they  stood  face  to  face  ; 
tribal  and  race  traditions,  customs,  habits,  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  growing  out  of  their  isolation ;  the  fiction  of 
descent  from  some  common  ancestor  on  the  part  of  each  sep- 
arate tribe,  and  the  inheritance  from  its  supposed  ancestor 
of  his  ancient  feuds  and  hatreds  toward  his  enemies ;  and 
most  potent  of  all,  perhaps,  religious  differences,  the  belief 
that  each  tribe  was  ruled  by  a  god  who  cared  for  that  tribe 
alone,  and  who  hated  not  only  the  alien  tribe,  but  the  god  of 
the  alien  tribe, — these  were  the  walls  of  separation  between 
races  and  nations.  And,  when  some  of  these  beliefs  were 
outgrown,  the  belief  that  the  god  of  one  particular  tribe  hated 
the  nation  that  did  not  worship  him  after  the  particular  fash- 
ion popular  there  kept  people  apart.  It  became  man's  deep- 
est religious  duty  to  hate  anything  that  was  alien  :  and  as  late 
in  the  history  of  the  world  as  Plato,  you  find  him  commend- 
ing the  Athenians,  as  though  it  were  a  virtue,  because  they, 
above  almost  all  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  hated 
anything  foreign,  regarding  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  city  and  nation  as  barbaric.  It  lingers  still  with 
us  in  the  kind  of  distrust  and  dislike  we  have  toward  other 
people  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  do  not  do  things 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  them  ;  forgetting  that  they  have 
the  same  cause  of  enmity  toward  us  because  we  do  not  do 
things  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  them. 

That  this  religious  hatred  was  bitterest  of  all  you  see  in 
one  of  the  Psalms.  I  do  not  know  whether  David  was  its 
author  or  not ;  but,  whoever  it  was,  he  represented  the  senti- 
ments of  his  time.  "  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee  ?  I 
hate  them  with  perfect  hatred  :  I  count  them  mine  enemies." 
It  is  these  misunderstandings,  these  misconceptions  and  dif- 
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ferences  that  have  kept  people  apart.  You  will  recall  an 
incident  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  revolutions  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  where  the  people  in  their 
revolution  stood  face  to  face  with  the  soldiery  made  up  of 
the  people  themselves  ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  looked  the  people 
in  the  face  and  recognized  them  as  brothers  and  friends,  they 
refused  to  fire  upon  them,  though  at  the  orders  of  the  king 
himself.  The  moment  they  recognized  the  bond  of  common 
brotherhood,  that  moment  they  felt  that  the  cause  of  the 
people  was  their  cause  and  they  could  fight  them  no  more. 
When  this  state  of  feeling  and  thinking  has  become  univer- 
sal, when  the  nations  have  flowed  together  and  mingled  in 
one,  when  they  have  looked  each  other  in  the  face  and 
have  felt  heart  beat  to  heart,  eye  flash  to  eye,  pulse  throb  to 
pulse,  and  hand-clasp  meet  in  hand-clasp,  no  longer  will  they 
be  willing  to  butcher  each  other  for  the  whim  of  kings  or 
governments,  or  to  rectify  fantastic  frontiers  and  national 
boundaries.  They  will  recognize  that  deeper  element  of 
humanity  that  makes  the  world  one.  When  the  people  rise 
in  their  intelligence  and  create  an  ideal  government,  that 
government  will  simply  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
affairs  too  large  for  individual  hands  to  manage,  the  self-pro- 
tecting power  of  the  whole  that  looks  after  the  personal  in- 
terest of  each  one.  When  the  government  shall  be  reduced 
to  that,  all  wars  shall  cease  and  the  nations  shall  be  one  peo- 
ple, the  children  of  one  Father  in  heaven. 

As  one  of  the  grandest  conditions  of  this,  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  one  grand  metropolitan,  cosmo- 
politan language  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  ;  there  was  a  time,  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  before  the  modern  nation- 
alities in  Europe  had  become  established,  when  there  were 
several  duchies  or  provinces  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of 
France,  each  one  speaking  its  separate  dialect ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  power  or  fitness  of  either  one  of  these  dialects  to  become 
the  supreme  language  of  France  was  concerned,  they  stood 
on  the  same  level.     But  political  and  social  reasons  decided 
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that  Paris  should  be  France,  and  so  the  dialect  of  Paris  be- 
came the  language  of  France,  and  the  others  were  reduced 
to  the  secondary  position  of  dialects,  or  patois.  Precisely  the 
same  process  is  going  on,  on  a  world-wide  scale ;  and  the  one 
language  that  seems  destined  to  be  metropolitan  is  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  already  the  language  of  the  world's  commerce. 
With  English  speech,  a  man  can  travel  around  the  world  to- 
day with  greater  ease  than  with  any  other  tongue.  The 
forces  at  work  will  not  absolutely  displace  and  cause  to  die 
out  all  other  languages,  but  will  make  this  one  the  grand 
language  of  the  civilized  world,  and  by  means  of  it  bring  all 
the  different  races  of  men  into  an  ability  to  know  each  other 
and  to  correspond  with  each  other  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

The  external  barriers,  the  mountain  chains, —  where  are 
they  now  ?  Tunnelled,  levelled.  Where  are  the  seas  and 
oceans?  Even  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  become  the 
common  ferries  of  the  civilized  world.  The  old  fictions  of 
tribal  ancestry  have  died  out  in  the  presence  of  greater 
knowledge  ;  and  religious  disputes  are  becoming  no  longer 
the  serious  things  they  once  were,  of  rack  and  thumb-screw 
and  stake.  They  are  only  coarse,  rough  words  at  the  most, 
in  newspapers. 

The  world,  then,  is  coming  to  mutual  acquaintance  and  a 
knowledge  of  itself.  Only  one  other  theme  must  I  touch  on 
by  itself,  and  that  —  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance  — 
what  we  may  expect  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world. 

Every  religion  is  recognized  as  having  two  sides.  One  face 
looks  heavenward,  and  deals  with  the  great  problem  of  God 
himself.  The  other  looks  earthward,  toward  man,  and  deals 
with  the  relations  which  man  sustains  to  that  which  we  call 
morality.  Morality,  in  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
world,  will  come  to  be  settled  as  a  science,  concerning  which 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  dispute.  The  break  of  Luther 
with  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  modern 
world  toward  that  to  which  we  are  to  come  in  the  domain  of 
theology.  There  are  questions  of  ultimate  truth  in  theology 
that,  since  they  are  infinite  and  we  are  finite,  must  forever  be 
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beyond  us.  In  what  relation  will  the  future  of  the  civilized 
world  stand  to  these  problems  ?  It  will  stand  in  the  presence 
of  them  calmly,  admitting  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  broadest 
speculation,  and  without  attaching  any  penalty,  governmental 
or  social,  on  account  of  the  speculative  views  that  man  may 
hold  concerning  questions  about  which  the  wisest  can  know 
so  very  little.  The  future  religion  of  the  world  will  resolve 
itself  into  goodness,  charity,  love  toward  man,  mutual  help- 
fulness and  service ;  toward  the  universe,  admiration,  wor- 
ship, awe  so  profound  that  man  will  not  dare  to  speak 
rashly,  nor  to  charge  with  crime  one  who  sees  these  great 
problems  in  another  light  than  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
himself. 

We  may,  I  believe,  picture  to  ourselves,  as  the  probable 
future,  the  whole  external  world  subdued  to  man  and  turned 
into  a  garden.  We  may  picture  the  development  of  innu- 
merable new  sciences,  new  arts,  new  forces,  new  powers 
that  we  do  not  even  dream  of  to-day.  We  have  not  attained 
one-half  the  mastery  of  the  mightiest  power  already  in  our 
hands.  There  is  not  an  engine  in  the  world  to-day  that  does 
not  waste  a  great  part  of  the  fuel  which  it  consumes  and  of 
the  steam  which  it  generates.  The  power  of  the  world  can 
be  doubled  therefore  even  here.  But,  beyond  question,  new 
powers,  new  discoveries,  are  to  be  made  that  shall  give  man 
unlimited  control  of  the  earth.  An  American  poet  little 
known,  unknown  by  myself  except  for  that  wonderful  poem 
on  "  Steam  "  which  he  has  written,  makes  the  steam  say, — 

"  And  soon  I  intend  you  may  go  and  play, 
While  I  manage  this  world  by  myself." 

I  believe  that  powers  as  yet  undreamed  of  are  to  be 
developed,  that  shall  enable  the  world  to  be  released,  not 
merely  that  men  may  go  and  play,  but  that  they  may  become 
all  that  it  means  to  be  a  man. 

The  world  turned  into  a  garden,  human  life  prolonged ; 
evil  and  sorrow  and  hunger  largely  put  under  foot,  out  of 
sight,  and  forgotten ;  mankind  are  one  family,  with  one 
Father  in  heaven,  at  peace,  in  mutual  helpfulness,  in  right 
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relations  to  each  other;  to  that  we  may  look  forward.  In 
giving  the  crowning  fact  of  all,  I  wish  to  close,  as  I  began, 
with  a  passage  beautiful  as  poetry,  profound  as  science,  wise 
as  philosophy,  from  Tennyson,  as  he  outlines  what  will  be 
the  future  relation  in  which  man  and  woman  will  stand  to 
each  other: — 

**  Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 
Distinct  in  individualities. 
But  like  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  : 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 
May  these  things  be ! " 

O  Father,  we  believe  that  it  is  thy  love  at  the  heart  of 
things  and  thy  power  which  create  and  develop  the  forces 
of  the  universe  and  of  man.  We  believe  that  we  only  need 
to  study  and  understand  and  give  ourselves  to  thee,  to  realize 
all  the  noblest  dreams  of  our  grandest  thought.  We  ask 
thee  that  we  may  be  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do 
this,  that  so  we  may  help  on  the  coming  of  thy  perfect  king- 
dom.    Amen, 


Note. —  When  shall  "these  things  be"?  Not  in  their  completeness 
for  many  ages  yet.  But  the  seed  is  planted,  and  the  stalk  is  up.  It  is  a 
matter  of  time  only  when  the  blossom  and  fruit  shall  appear.  Slow 
growths  last  the  longest.  As  compared  with  the  past,  a  few  thousand 
years  more  are  not  long  to  wait. 
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IS  DEATH  THE  END? 


It  is  very  difficult  for  men  to  argue  while  the  heart  aches 
or  with  eyes  dimmed  with  tears.  And  if  we  do  not  feel  the 
pain  tugging  at  our  hearts  to-day,  if  our  eyes  now  are  clear 
and  able  to  reflect  the  light  that  is  in  the  sky  above  us,  still 
is  it  not  true,  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  us,  that  we  have 
had  these  times  of  heartache,  these  hours  of  dimmed  eyes 
when  we  could  not  see  ?  And  can  we  put  all  these  memories 
away  from  us  so  completely  as  to  enable  us  to  treat  a  matter 
like  this  dispassionately  in  the  clear  light  of  reason,  unbiassed 
by  any  prejudice  or  fear  or  hope  ?  Are  not  these  desires  of 
ours,  these  longings,  these  precious  bitter-sweet  memories  of 
the  past,  like  some  outside  influence  that  deflects  the  needle 
from  the  pole  ?  And,  if  we  will  find  the  direction  of  the  true 
north,  must  we  not  discover  some  way  of  isolating  the  needle, 
so  that  it  will  tremble  toward  its  true  direction  ?  These  out- 
side forces  that  do  thus  deflect  the  needle  are  a  part  of  the 
very  problem  itself;  but,  to  find  out  their  real  worth,  we 
must  isolate  the  needle  if  possible,  and  then  measure  the 
difference  between  the  north  and  the  point  of  its  deflection. 
So  if  we  will  estimate  rightly  the  power  of  these  passions,  the 
hopes  and  fears  that  sway  us,  and  that  sweep  over  us  in  such 
mighty  power,  we  must,  if  we  can,  look  at  them  objectively, 
estimate  them,  measure  them,  weigh  them,  see  what  they  are 
and  how  much  they  mean.  Let  us,  then,  this  morning  look 
this  problem  as  clearly  as  we  can  in  the  face. 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  I,  for  one,  can 
have  no  S3anpathy  with  that  common  saying,  that  I  hear  on 
every  hand,  "If  there  be  no  future  life,  then  this  one  is  all 
a  mockery  and  a  sham," —  that  this  is  not  worth  while.  Of 
course  this  must  be  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  only.  I 
cannot  answer  for  you ;  but  for  myself  I  wish  to  put  it  on 
record  that  in  despite  of  all  life's  tears,  with  all  its  heart- 
aches, with  all  its  disappointments,  with  all  its  poverty,  with  all 
its  sorrows, —  and  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  of  these  I  have  borne 
a  full  share,  —  with  all  these,  this  life  seems  to  me  so  full  of 
mystery,  so  wondrous,  so  grand,  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  me,  I  would  not  have  it  that  I  had  not 
been.  This  brief  look  at  the  wonderful  light  of  the  blue  sky  ; 
this  hour  of  marvel  at  the  stars  of  night ;  this  bending  over 
the  mystery  of  a  flower  or  blade  of  grass,  and  seeing  there 
the  infinite  might  and  power  pushing  itself  up  in  infinitesi- 
mal forms  of  beauty,  grace,  and  fragrance ;  this  clasping  the 
hand  of  friend,  if  it  be  only  for  an  hour;  this  feeling  the 
throb  of  human  love,  if  only  for  a  little  while, —  all  these,  I  say, 
seem  to  me  so  wondrous,  so  grand,  that  I  rejoice  and  am 
thankful  every  day  that  I  live.  And  if,  at  the  end,  it  is  only 
saying  good-by  to  it  forever,  still  even  with  my  last  breath 
I  would  say,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  there  even  this 
little  while." 

Another  preliminary  point :  we  are  told  on  ever}*  hand,  we 
hear  it  echoed  from  pulpit  and  platform,  it  is  uttered  through 
newspapers  and  reviews,  it  is  talked  on  the  street,  it  is  used 
as  a  cry  of  warning,  and  with  it  men  shout,  "  Halt ! "  to  the 
march  of  human  intelligence, —  we  are  told  that  the  progress 
of  scientific  thought  and  investigation  is  leading  the  world 
down  toward  the  darkness  of  materialism,  the  abyss  of  noth- 
ingness. And  they  cry  out  to  us  that,  if  we  wish  to  keep  the 
precious  hopes  of  the  past,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and 
come  back  again  into  the  old  circles  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
trust.  I  wish  to  say  again,  concerning  this,  that  I  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  wish  to  say  reverently,  simply,  but 
with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  in  the  utterance,  that,  even  were 
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It  so,  I  would  not  have  the  old  past,  or  go  back  one  step. 
For  better,  infinitely  better,  say  I,  is  materialism,  the  dearest 
hopes  being  quenched  in  utter  nothingness,  than  that  which 
the  old  ecclesiastical  Orthodoxy  of  the  worid  dares  to  hold 
up  in  the  face  of  human  intelligence,  offering  it  to  us  as  a 
gospel, —  **good  news."  Is  it  good  news  that  you  and  I  and 
a  few  of  us,  perhaps,  shall  attain  immortality  and  bliss,  but 
that  others,  the  larger  part  of  humanity,  or  call  it  the  lesser 
part,  or  reduce  it  to  a  million,  ten  thousand,  one  thousand, 
one  hundred,  a  single  human  soul,  that  this  soul  shall  find 
eternity  to  be  only  an  everlasting  wail  ?  Is  that  *'  good  news  " 
that  can  be  given  to  a  waiting,  hungering  world  in  terms  like 
these  ?  Better,  I  say,  any  other  alternative  that  the  human 
imagination  can  conceive.  Better  that  the  world  lose  all 
respect  for  order  and  law,  and  hold  one  high  carnival  of 
crime,  that  it  plunge  into  woes  and  sorrows  that  stretch  them- 
selves out  to  the  very  crack  of  doom,  if  it  last  a  million  years, 
and  then,  if  there  may  be  nothing  at  the  end,  there  is  hope  as 
compared  with  that  which  they  dare  tell  us  is  the  gospel. 
Better  anything  rather  than  the  wail  and  the  cry  and  the 
heartache  and  the  bitter  hopelessness  that  stretch  on  until 
the  millions  of  ages  are  only  minutes  in  their  timeless  tread. 
Better  no  future  than  a  misnamed  gospel  promise  like  this. 

One  other  point  as  preliminary.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  we  are  discussing  this 
morning.  We  must  have  a  clear  definition  of  what  we  mean, 
and  have  a  right  to  mean,  by  the  word  "  knowledge,"  so  that 
we  may  not  be  disappointed  with  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion. 

We  mean  by  knowledge  that  which  can  be  investigated 
and  verified  as  a  part  of  human  experience.  Nothing  that 
transcends  the  experience  of  humanity  either  as  being  above 
our  reach,  or  as  being  (for  the  present)  beyond  our  reach, 
can,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  called  knowledge. 

Now,  then,  if  there  be  another  life,  if  death  be  not  the 
end,  but  if  at  the  same  time  this  other  life  be  something 
higher  than  the  present,  under  conditions  which  as  yet  we 


cannot  experience  or  imagine,  as  manhood  transcends  child* 
hood ;  if  it  be  something  beyond  our  present  reach,  like  a 
horizon  under  which  no  ship  has  ever  sailed,  like  a  country 
unvisited,  a  sea  unexplored ;  then,  whatever  we  may  think  or 
hope  or  believe,  whatever  we  may  have  reason  to  think  or 
hope  or  believe,  still  we  cannot  as  yet  properly  call  it  knowl- 
edge. Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  comes  to  me,  and 
makes  the  claim  that  he  is  from  that  other  shore.  But  he  is 
here  now  as  a  part  of  this  present  earthly  experience  of  mine. 
I  cannot  go  over  beyond  to  verify  his  report  How  can  I  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  he  has  really  been  there  ?  How  can  I 
establish  the  fact,  by  what  he  claims,  that  there  is  any  such 
country ;  for,  while  he  is  here,  he  is  not  there ;  and  it  may  be 
never  has  been  ?  I  speak  of  this  only  to  suggest  the  difficul- 
ties that  surround  the  investigation  of  a  theme  like  this. 
And  yet,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  call  it  demonstrated 
knowledge  or  not,  we  need  to  consider  carefully  how  much 
may  be  represented  by  those  two  little  words,  "  faith  "  and 
"  hope."  We  need  to  draw  a  clear  dividing  line  between  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  faith  and  that  which  we  may  truly 
call  a  scientific  faith.  Faith,  in  the  popular  language,  as  it  is 
used  many  and  many  a  time,  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  simple  credulity,  accepting  a  statement  without  evidence. 
Not  such  is  the  faith  to  which  I  refer, —  the  faith  that  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
the  faith  that  the  scientific  man  holds  in  regard  to  that  which 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate,  which  is  separate 
from  knowledge,  but  which  moves  along  the  line  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  which  stands  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  present  attainment,  and,  in  accordance  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  given  us  the  grand  demonstrations  that  we 
have  already  attained,  simply  looks  forward  and  anticipates 
that  which  it  may  expect  to  realize.  To  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  take  the  faith  of  Columbus  in  regard  to  the  New 
World.  He  was  not  able  to  prove  it.  No  man  in  that  day 
could  demonstrate  the  r-otundity  of  the  earth ;  but  there  were 
reasons  of  this  kind,  and  of  that  kind,  reasons  here  and  rea- 


sons  there,  that  led  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  world,  of  all  the 
ages  down  to  the  time  of  Columbus,  to  speculate,  to  hope, 
believe  and  prophesy  that  some  day  it  would  be  demonstrated. 
And  in  this  faith,  not  in  an  unreasoning  faith,  not  in  cre- 
dulity, but  in  the  light  of  what  was  known  and  following  along 
the  rays  of  that  light,  out  into  the  darkness  Columbus  sailed. 
He  was  not  a  fanatic,  he  was  not  a  credulous  man.  But,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  past,  he  sailed  on  into  an  unveiled  future, 
and  discovered  the  New  World.  Even  then,  the  question  of 
the  world's  shape  was  not  settled. 

It  was  only  when  Magellan,  that  grandest  navigator  of  all 
the  world,  believing  in  the  prophecy  of  the  shadow,  ventured 
to  sail  out  and  round  and  beyond  the  known,  with  the  daring 
purpose  of  circumnavigating  the  globe,  even  when  the  Church 
declared  to  him  that  he  would  be  lost,  and  his  sailors  muti- 
nied, and  the  wise  men  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him  there 
was  nothing  there,  that  he  would  be  lost  in  the  wide  wastes 
of  darkness  and  never  reach  his  home  again, —  it  was  only 
then  that  he  attained  the  demonstration.  That  shadow  had 
a  great  meaning  at  its  heart.  He  had  noticed  that  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  round ; 
and  this  indicating  shadow  led  him  on  until  he  turned  it 
into  a  magnificent  fact.  Thus  we,  not  unreasoning,  not 
credulous,  simply  standing  on  the  farthest  verge  of  attain- 
ment, launch  ourselves  on  the  unknown,  and  sail  toward 
demonstration. 

I  believe  that,  though  we  may  never  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  truth,  still  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The  order  of  human 
growth  and  progress  is  a  wise  one, —  first  that  which  is  natural, 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual,  beginning  here  in  the 
present  and  completing  this,  then  leaping  out  into  that 
which  is  beyond. 

In  the  ages  of  the  world,  when  there  has  been  the  clearest 
and  most  perfect  confidence  in  a  future  life,  this  life  has  been 
little  benefited  by  it.  I  have  read  you  some  words  from  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  Go  back  for  a  moment  into 
that  ancient  Egypt,  and  see  the  time  when  there  was  the  most 
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explicit  and  most  earnest  and  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
future  life,  more  earnest,  perhaps,  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  before  or  since,  there  or  any  other  where.  So  unques- 
tioning, so  real  was  it  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  a  newly 
married  groom  and  bride  provided  for  was  the  disposition  of 
their  bodies  after  death.  Death  dominated  every  thought. 
It  meant  to  them  another  life  beyond  that  which  we  call 
death ;  but.  it  so  dominated  the  present  that  this  life  was  all 
crushed  out  and  ancient  Egypt  was  one  dreary,  desolating 
tyranny, —  tyranny  in  government,  tyranny  in  society,  tyranny 
in  religion.  The  future  blotted  out  the  present,  and  made  it 
poor  and  mean. 

So  in  the  Middle  Ages,  during  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Catholic  Church,  there  never  has  been  a 
time,  except  perhaps  in  ancient  Egypt,  when  this  world  has 
been  less  cared  for  than  then.  Men  dreamed  so  much  of  the 
future,  and  cared  so  much  for  being  ready  for  the  future,  that 
this  world  was  left  practically  out  of  account.  And  this  evil 
was  increased  by  that  pernicious  faith,  not  yet  outgrown,  that 
the  next  world  is  to  be  secured  by  a  line  of  conduct  utterly 
divorced  from  the  development  of  this.  So  long  as  men  be- 
lieve in  a  future  eternal  life ;  so  long  as  they  believe,  as  they 
must  if  they  believe  at  all,  that  it  is  of  infinite  importance 
as  compared  with  the  present ;  and  that  the  way  to  get  ready 
for  that  world  is  to  scorn  this  one,  so  long  this  world  will 
continue  to  be  what  it  has  been  called,  a  vale  of  tears.  But 
let  men  believe  in  that  future  life,  cherishing  it  as  a  hope 
in  their  hearts,  as  a  grand  outlook,  but  carry  along  with  it 
the  faith  that  it  means  only  the  culmination,  the  completion, 
the  coronation  of  a  noble  life  lived  here,  then  the  two,  not 
divorced  from  each  other,  shall  stand  in  the  relation  of  man- 
hood to  childhood.  By  completing  and  rounding  out  nobly 
the  life  that  is  given  us  here,  we  shall  grow  naturally  into 
the  eternal  life. 

Now,  then,  let  us  face  the  problem  frankly  and  squarely, 
and  see  if  we  know  anything  about  it,  or  what  the  facts  we 
do  know  naturally  lead  us  to  think.     I  shall  pass  by  nearly 


all  the  old  and  common  arguments  on  the  subject,  not  say- 
ing that  they  are  of  no  worth,  casting  not  one  breath  of 
slight  upon  them,  simply  telling  you  to  keep  them,  cherish 
them  in  your  hearts  if  you  find  they  give  you  strength 
or  comfort  you,  using  them  not  as  separate  from  those  I 
shall  offer  you,  but  as  buttressing  them  and  giving  them 
additional  support. 

The  old  Hebrew  poet  puts  the  problem  so  forcibly  that  I 
want  to  give  you  his  words  :  "  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it 
be  cut  down,  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock 
thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it 
will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  ...  If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again  ? "  That  is  the  question.  But  here 
the  old  writer,  it  seems  to  me,  misses  the  main  point  of  our 
discussion.  Cut  down  a  tree,  and  let  the  rains  of  spring  come 
down  upon  it,  and  the  sunshine  fall  about  the  roots,  and  a 
new  shoot  will  come  up  and  a  new  tree  develop ;  but  //  is  not 
the  old  tree.  It  is  another.  One  of  our  American  poetesses, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  has  sung  to  us  beautifully  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  God  does  not  give  us  strange  flowers  every  year,  but 
that  the  old  familiar  faces  look  into  ours  every  spring.  And 
she  fondly  clasps  to  her  heart  the  sentiment  that  it  is  the 
same  old  violet  that  is  here.  But  it  is  not  the  violet  of  last 
spring.  It  is  a  violet  that  never  was  here  before,  and  never 
will  be  again.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  get  very  little  hope 
from  that  class  of  comparisons.  Carried  out  logically,  they 
only  prove  that  this  body  of  man,  when  it  disintegrates  and 
cnmibles  into  dust,  is  not  annihilated  ;  that  it  will  spring  up 
another  year,  perhaps  in  the  grasses  over  our  graves  or  in 
flowers  by  and  by.  Perhaps  these  same  particles  may  re- 
appear in  another  human  body,  but  it  will  not  be  /.  I  gather 
no  hope  therefore  from  comparisons  like  these. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact  as  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  best 
science  of  the  age  ?  What  do  we  know  ?  We  know  that  mat- 
ter is  never  annihilated  :  we  know  that  force  is  never  annihi- 
lated.    Matter  and  force  are   eternal.     They  may  take  on 
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their  million  varied  Protean  forms  summer  after  summer,  age 
after  age ;  but  matter  remains  the  same,  force  remains  the 
same.  If  I  take  a  crystal  and  break  it  to  pieces,  tearing 
asunder  the  fragments  that  make  up  its  beautiful  form ;  if  I 
crush  it  and  grind  it  into  powder ;  if  I  turn  it  into  vapor  and 
drive  it  off  into  the  sur, — still  with  competent  instruments  I 
could  gather  out  of  the  air  again  the  very  identical  elements 
that  entered  into  its  composition.  What  was  crystal  re- 
mains, only  in  other  forms.  And  so  force  remains.  Whatever 
changes  it  may  pass  through,  it  never  ceases  to  be.  But  I  do 
not  want  simply  to  have  it  proved  to  me  that  the  particles 
that  compose  this  body  are  never  to  be  annihilated.  The 
question  is.  Shall  I  continue  to  think,  to  love,  to  feel,  to  hope  ? 
Shall  I  pass  through  this  great  change  called  death,  and  shall 
I  be  Ij  five  minutes  or  a  year  after  friends  gather  about 
this  body,  and  say,  "  He  is  gone  "  ?  That  is  the  question 
that  we  want  settled,  if  it  may  be. 

Now  have  we  any  light  on  it  ?  If  we  have  nothing  very 
positive,  we  have  some  very  powerful  negative  considerations. 
I  wish  to  give  you  some  of  the  grandest  attainments  of  the 
world  as  bearing  on  this  great  question. 

I  have  said  that  science  can  explain  a  tree.  Science  can 
explain  a  crystal.  Science  can  explain  a  flower,  even  to  its 
perfume.  It  can  tell  me  all  the  particles  remaining,  all  the 
forces  remaining,  all  the  gases  remaining,  after  it  is  dissolved. 
Science  has  been  trying  for  ages  to  explain  man  after  this 
same  fashion.  But  here,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  world,  science  has  come  to  a  halt.  It  has 
to  face  a  problem  that  reaches  into  the  fathomless  mystery  of 
the  infinite. 

I  touch  this  desk.  A  sensation  is  started  in  my  nerves, 
runs  up  the  nerves  toward  the  brain,  and  I  think  of  the  desk, 
and  I  notice  its  hardness,  its  color.  As  a  result  of  that 
thought,  I  make  some  other  motion,  or  give  utterance  to 
the  same  through  words.  And  so  here  is  a  chain  of  cause 
"effect  running  through  the  desk  into  my  brain,  and  im- 
ely  thereafter  finding  utterance  in  speech, — a  perfect 
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chain  of  physical  motion.  But  I  have  thought,  I  have  felt, 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  these  molecular  parti- 
cles that  constitute  my  brain.  Can  science  explain  the  fact 
that  I  have  thought,  that  I  have  felt,  that  I  have  been  con- 
scious, that  I  have  had  an  emotion?  No :  here  is  the  gulf  on 
the  edge  of  which  all  human  knowledge  pauses  and  confesses 
it  cannot  cross.  This  chain  of  physical  motion  is  complete. 
The  law  of  persistence  of  force  holds  good.  The  law  of 
molecular  motion  holds  good ;  but  it  does  not  approach  an 
explanation  of  thought.  Thought  is  not  one  of  the  links  in 
this  chain  running  through  my  brain.  The  chain  is  complete  ; 
the  movements  are  all  complete,  with  the  thought  left  out. 

Here  then, —  and  this  is  the  one  thing  most  important  of 
any  I  shall  have  to  offer  you  this  morning,  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  it  perfectly  clear, — here  is  the  one  thing 
that  science  has  demonstrated  to  us,  more  than  all  ecclesias- 
ticisms,  more  than  teachers  or  churches  have  ever  attained 
unto.  Science  has  demonstrated  that  that  which  is  essen- 
tial in  man  no  scientific  method  can  explain.  Here,  then,  is 
this  /,  this  consciousness,  this  thought,  this  feeling,  this 
hope,  this  love,  that  do  not  enter  into  the  problem  of  molec- 
ular motion  at  all.  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  perhaps  some 
time  science  will  be  able  to  find  the  exact  mechanical 
equivalent  of  a  thought ;  but  he  tells  us  also  that,  if  it  does 
find  that,  it  will  not  find  the  thought.  Mr.  Tyndall  tells  us 
that  we  know  no  more  to-day  in  regard  to  this  problem  of 
the  relation  of  the  soul  and  body,  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point, than  was  known  in  prescientific  ages. 

This,  then,  is  the  thing  that  science  has  demonstrated ;  and 
here  is  ground  whereon  to  take  our  stand, —  a  basis  on  which 
to  found  our  most  magnificent  hopes.  That  which  makes  the 
essential  thing  in  me,  my  thought,  my  love,  my  feeling,  my 
hope,  that  is  no  part  of  that  which  the  scientist  can  explain 
according  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  Here,  then,  is 
ground  on  which  to  rest.  Here  is  a  field  of  infinite  possi- 
bility.    And  remember  that  it  is  science,  this  much  berated, 
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much-abused  science,  that  has  given  us  this  magnificent 
result. 

Now  let  me  hasten  to  another  point,  important  as  bearing 
on  this  great  theme.  1  regard  it  as  something  of  unspeaka- 
ble worth,  as  relating  to  this  subject,  that  the  simple  fact 
exists  that  man  believes  in  a  future  life ;  that  he  has  believed 
this,  practically,  in  all  ages,  under  all  skies,  in  all  nations. 
How  does  it  happen  that  this  grand  belief  has  sprung  up  ? 
If  I  should  find  a  dog,  or  some  other  lower  animal,  thinking 
about  living  after  death,  speculating  about  it,  wondering  if 
he  should,  would  not  I  be  justified  in  saying  we  must  recast 
our  definition  of  the  animal,  and  put  something  into  his 
brain  or  heart  that  we  never  dreamed  of  before  ?  How  does 
it  happen  that  this  wonderful  animal  man,  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  world,  dares  look  the  grave  in  the  face  and  smile 
at  death  ?  It  is  the  belief  that  he  shall  outface  it  and  outlive 
it,  and  be  mighty  beyond  its  power. 

If  you  take  the  lowest  possible  conception  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  say  that  he  is  created  by  the  universe, — that  is, 
that  he  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  universe  that  a  coin 
does  to  the  die  that  stamps  it, —  then  you  must  believe  that 
for  every  mark  in  the  coin  there  was  something  in  the  die 
corresponding  to  it  that  created  that  mark.  Every  grand  in- 
stinct, hope,  feeling,  in  the  human  heart  must  be  accounted 
for.  They  have  been  produced.  They  did  not  spring  cause- 
less out  of  nothing.  If  the  universe  made  the  human  heart, 
then  there  is  something  in  the  universe  that  is  responsive  to 
the  human  heart.  We  know  that  light,  for  example,  has 
created  the  eye  through  long  periods  of  time.  There  was 
a  time,  far  back  in  the  distant  past,  when  the  rudimentary 
eye  was  only  a  little  spot,  just  a  bit  more  sensitive,  some- 
where along  the  line  of  the  rudimentary  nerve.  There  was 
no  clear  vision,  only  this  rudimentary  sensitiveness. 

Light  called,  and  the  eye  came  out  to  see.  When  that 
process  was  only  half  complete,  before  there  was  any 
clear  vision,  if  there  had  been  any  competent  intelligence 
looking  on  and  studying  this  problem,  would  he  not  have 
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been  justified  in  saying  that,  since  there  was  a  potency 
and  promise  of  vision,  there  must  be  some  great,  creative 
force  corresponding  to  it  ?  So,  through  the  ages,  sound  has 
created  the  ear.  There  was  a  call  from  the  Infinite,  and  this 
curious  mechanism  came  out  to  listen.  At  first,  it  was  only 
rudimentary.  But  if,  as  in  the  other  case,  when  the  process 
was  partially  complete,  and  there  were  only  indistinct  mur- 
murings  instead  of  clear  voices,  had  there  been  an  intelli- 
gence to  study  this  problem,  would  he  not  have  been  justified 
in  saying  there  must  be  some  great  fact  in  the  universe  that 
corresponds  to  this  ear,  that  is  gradually  and  progressively 
creating  it  ?  If  the  needle  is  deflected  from  the  north,  it  is  by 
a  power  that  pulls  it  aside :  and  astronomers  have  discovered 
new  planets  that  they  have  not  seen,  simply  because  they 
have  mathematically  determined,  that  there  must  be  some 
attractive  force  as  yet  not  visible  to  man,  by  the  movements 
of  things  that  were  seen.  Thus,  humanity,  in  its  mighty 
sweep  through  the  ages,  has  been  perpetually  deflected  from 
its  course  and  pulled  toward  some  great  eternal  verity  which 
must  be  postulated  to  explain  the  motion. 

One  other  line  of  argument.  The  flower,  the  grass-blade, 
the  tree,  the  animal,  these  all  pass  through  the  cycle  of 
their  existence  and  are  complete  on  this  earth ;  but  man 
seems  to  be  formed  after  some  grander  pattern,  so  that  he 
does  not  reach  his  completeness  here.  In  all  the  other 
departments  of  Nature,  everything  seems  amply  qualified  to 
fulfil  all  the  promises  that  she  makes.  Shall  we  not  believe 
that  it  must  be  the  same  with  man  ? 

If  you  should  go  into  a  hot-house  and  find  in  some  little 
circumscribed  earthen  vessel  a  growing  germ  of  what  you 
knew  was  capable  of  becoming  a  mighty  Norway  pine,  would 
not  you  be  justified  in  saying  that  this  was  not  the  original 
place  of  development,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  come  to 
completion  here?  If  you,  having  never  seen  the  ocean, 
should  go  into  a  ship-yard  on  a  little  river  miles  away  from 
the  sea,  and  should  study  the  structure  that  was  going  up, 
knowing  that  it  could  not  go  on  the  land  and  that  there  was 
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not  room  for  it  in  the  narrow  river,  would  you  not  be  justi- 
fied in  saying,  "  Either  here  is  some  huge  blunder,  or  some- 
where there  is  wide  room  and  scope  for  this  mighty  thing  to 
spread  its  wings  and  sail  to  some  far-off  shore  ? "  When  you 
see  a  man  like  Goethe,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  having 
studied  so  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  dying  with  the 
words  upon  his  lips,  "More  light";  when  you  see  a  man  like 
Newton,  in  that  often-quoted  comparison,  speaking  of  him- 
self as  a  little  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  seashore  while 
the  infinite  ocean  lay  before  him, — do  you  not  feel  compelled 
to  say,  "This  manhood  that  only  grows  and  grows,  but  never 
culminates  here,  is  a  prophecy  of  a  place  where  there  shall 
be  room  for  this  mind  that  wanders  through  eternity,  for  this 
heart  with  its  infinite  capacity  for  love  ? " 

You  would  not  feel  satisfied,  nor  should  I,  to  treat  this  great 
question,  and  leave  out  of  account  the  facts  reported  as  true 
in  all  ages,  and  now  in  this  modern  world  represented  in  a 
more  marked  degree  in  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Spiritualism.  There  is  a  great  body  of  testimony  stretching 
back  into  the  distance  of  antiquity,  testimony  not  confined 
to  any  religion,  to  any  nation,  to  any  race,  testimony,  not  of 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  but  equally  of  the  wisest  men 
of  all  ages  and  times,  to  the  belief  that  there  have  been  at 
least  occasional  breakings  through  from  some  other  sphere, 
or  glimpses  on  this  side  of  that  other  sphere.  There  is  an 
amount  of  testimony  so  respectable  that,  were  it  given  in  evi- 
dence of  anything  else  in  the  world,  we  should  never  dream 
of  doubting  it.  Yet  concerning  so  stupendous  a  fact  as  that 
we  do  doubt,  and  perhaps  as  yet,  or  for  a  time,  we  must.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  speak  of  these  great  mat- 
ters with  contempt.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  know.  There  are 
testimonies  from  such  men  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  as  to  glimpses  and  visions  of  the 
dying ;  there  are  testimonies  from  all  the  ages  covering  this 
general  field, — mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  delusion,  with  palpa- 
ble fraud,  with  all  sorts  of  follies,  that  make  one  pause,  hesi- 
tate, and  question, —  yet  I  believe  there  is  so  large  a  mass  of 
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testimony  here  that  it  cannot  be  brushed  aside  contemptu- 
ously by  any  man.  Some  day,  it  must  be  sifted,  to  see  if 
there  be  a  residuum  of  fact  as  its  basis.  Will  you  not  be 
glad  if  there  be  ?  Most  certainly  shall  I !  And  yet  so 
anxious  am  I  not  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  these  high 
things  that  still  I  pause  and  wait  for  the  competent  investi- 
gator to  sift  the  whole  and  give  me  the  gold,  if  there  be  gold, 
in  this  great  mass  of  dust  and  chaff. 

One  more  question :  Is  there  any  rational  theory  of  a  fut- 
ure life  that  can  be  held  by  the  modern  world  ?  If  I  cannot 
answer  this  question  positively,  I  am  sure  at  least  that  there 
is  one  theory  that  no  reason  and  no  science  can  condemn. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  that  which  we  see  and 
hear  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  this  universe.  We  see  so 
long  as  the  wave  movements  of  light  are  a  certain  number 
in  a  second.  We  hear  under  like  conditions.  But  we  know 
that  above  and  below  and  all  around  us  stretch  reaches  of 
this  universe  that  no  present  faculties  of  ours  enable  us  to 
touch.  So  far  then  as  science  has  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject,  this  little  world  that  we  inhabit  may  be  only  like  an 
island  floating  on  the  bosom  of  an  infinite  sea  of  being,  com- 
passing it  on  every  hand,  and  yet  unseen,  unheard,  unknown 
by  us.  Science  knows  nothing  that  can  contradict  such  a 
theory.  What  indications  there  are  rather  lead  us  to  think 
it  probable.  In  regard  to  these  bodies  of  ours, —  for,  mark 
you*  I  have  no  belief  in  spirit  which  means  nothings  I  have  no 
belief  in  the  old  idea  of  the  ghost  as  emptied  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes existence;  I  want  no  such  life  as  that;  I  want  no 
life  poorer,  lower,  than  what  I  enjoy  to-day, —  not  only  has 
science  nothing  to  say  against  it,  but  there  are  many  even 
who  accept  the  theory,  that  within  this  body  there  is  another, 
ordinarily  invisible,  that  cannot  be  touched  or  weighed  or 
handled  by  the  faculties  we  possess.  There  are  some  scien- 
tific experiments  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
between  the  ultimate  physical  particles  that  compose  this 
body  other  particles  that,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we 
call  ether  particles,  forming  a  body  complete  and  perfect  in 
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every  function  and  every  part.  Just  as  science  tells  us  that,  to 
explain  this  universe,  we  must  postulate  the  ether  that  fills  all 
the  space  between  the  stars,  so  the  space  between  the  parti- 
cles of  this  body  must  be  filled  with  ether  particles.  What 
hinders  then,  until  the  opposite  can  be  proved,  that  I  should 
cherish  the  belief  that  when  death  comes,  this  body  should 
simply  step  forth  from,  the  crumbling  ruins  of  my  old  home, 
free,  complete,  fitted  for  that  other,  higher  life  that  we  may 
trust  surrounds  us  eveiywhere  now,  and  of  which,  even  to- 
day, unknowing,  we  are  a  part  ? 
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THE  WHITE  STONE. 


To  him  that  overcomcth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which 
no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  —  Rev.  ii.,  17. 

If  I  were  to  distribute  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
under  three  divisions,  I  should  find  that  each  of  them  suc- 
cessively appealed  to  one  of  the  most  important  spheres  of 
human  consciousness.  It  is  at  the  hearth  of  the  gospels,  with 
its  sacred  stories  of  Jesus,  that  Man  warms  his  affections.  It 
is  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Pauline  letters  that  he  exercises 
his  logical  intellect.  It  is  in  the  rich  and  boundless  field  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  he  finds  free  scope  for  his  imagination. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  last  book  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  denounced  and  discarded,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
by  no  less  a  man  than  Martin  Luther  and  the  champions  of 
dogmatic  Protestantism.  By  some,  it  has  been  regarded  not 
only  as  uncanonical,  but  also  as  fruitless  and  unprofitable.  I 
have  often  thought,  however,  when  I  look  over  the  wide  area 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  that,  if  we  should  cut  off  this 
concluding  treatise,  it  would  be  as  though  a  man  preferred 
to  sit  in  his  palace  and  never  walk  in  his  park.  For 
through  this  rich  wilderness  of  tangled  wood,  this  garden  of 
natural  sweetness,  it  seems  that  men  have  gone  forth  to 
find  an  asylum  and  resting-place  for  the  soul.  Imaginative 
natures  have  found  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  revelries  in  this 
book ;  men  under  whose  feet  present  things  have  been  melt- 
ing like  quicksands,  those  who  restlessly  and  tumultuously 
strive  to  go  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  present,  children, 
dreamers,  futurists,  the  unhappy  members  of  the  trampled 
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African  race, —  all  these  have  found  peculiar  joy  in  perusing 
it.  And  why  has  it  been  so  ?  Because,  finding  that  their 
spirit  was  unsatisfied,  they  have  loved  to  expatiate  in  this 
wild  and  limitless  domain  ;  they  have  loved  to  unfold  the 
fiery  wing  of  fancy,  and  soar  from  zone  after  zone  of  an 
unbounded  life  and  a  universal  hope.  It  is  because  it  has 
given  to  us  glimpses  of  this  future,  and  hinted  at  certain  in- 
scrutable, mysterious  parts  of  our  nature  and  destiny,  that 
men  have  turned  to  these  pages  with  unspeakable  delight. 

To  satisfy  this  craving,  I  believe  these  so-called  seven  let- 
ters to  the  churches  of  Asia  were  written.  They  all  revolve 
around  one  great  thought ;  and  that  is  to  point  out  continu- 
ally the  possibility  of  attaining  the  higher  religious  Life. 
This  religious  Life  is  attached  to  certain  conditions,  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  certain  provisional  arrangements 
which  depend  on  ourselves.  Thus,  in  the  passage  that  I  have 
read  to  you,  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  the  essence 
of  religious  Life  are  associated  with  the  overcoming  on  the 
part  of  Man. 

There  is  no  picture,  my  friends,  which  human  fancy  loves 
to  paint,  no  higher  ideal  which  the  world  has  found,  no  more 
cherished  theme  among  the  poets,  than  the  figure  of  Man 
suffering  and  finally  triumphant.  This  has  been  the  great 
thought  that  has  animated  the  sublimest  dramas  of  the  world, 
the  key-note  of  its  grandest  tragedies.  Prometheus  Bound, 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  Hamlet,  the  Wandering  Jew,  are  the 
great  tragic  images  that  have  always  seemed  to  haunt  men 
with  a  strange  fascination  of  their  own.  And  the  secret  of 
their  power  consists  in  this  :  that  it  has  been  the  picture  of 
man  striving  and  suffering,  and  man  finally  victorious.  To 
such  a  picture  as  this,  I  ask  your  attention  this  morning. 
First,  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  the  essence  of  religion  it- 
self ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  condition  for  its  attain- 
ment and  enjoyment. 

This  book,  like  a  chamber  of  symbolism,  whose  walls 
are  inscribed  with  glowing  hieroglyphs,  requires  often  a 
special  key  to  unlock  it;  but,  in   this  instance,  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  explain  the  simple  thought.  Remember  at  the 
outset  that  the  imagery  throughout  is  not  Greek,  but  entirely 
Hebrew  in  its  character.  Our  minds  are  at  once  transported 
into  the  ancient  temple  worship  of  the  Jews.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  emblems  that  we  may  unlock  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  To  the  Hebrew  of  the  past,  as  also  to  ourselves 
in  the  present,  there  were  three  distinct  orbits  of  religious 
life,  first  what  we  call  secular  religion,  then  ecclesiastical 
religion  and  lastly  essential  religion.  In  every-day  life,  he 
learned  what  may  be  called  secular  religion, —  in  his  busi- 
ness relations,  in  his  transactions  with  his  fellow-men,  in  his 
discharge  of  his  obligations  as  a  citizen.  Without  the  aid  of 
any  church,  he  came  soon  to  know  what  were  the  great  con- 
ditions of  secular  religion.  But  that  circumscribed  boundary 
did  not  satisfy  him.  When  his  working  days  were  over,  he 
soon  found  himself  within  the  enclosure  of  the  temple,  where 
he  sought  to  pass  from  the  conditions  of  mere  secular  into 
the  further  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  religion.  There, 
with  the  emblems  of  a  pictorial  religion  displayed  before 
him,  the  gorgeous  pageantry,  the  costly  ceremonials,  he  in- 
dulged himself  for  a  while  in  the  presence  of  an  old  heredi- 
tary worship.  He  might  find  some  satisfaction  for  a  time  in 
tasting  of  the  sacrificial  feast  after  the  oblation  had  been 
offered ;  but  still  his  fancy  might  go  on  groping  its  way  into 
something  beyond.  If  he  could  only  pass  from  the  ranks  of 
the  laymen  into  those  of  the  priesthood  !  If  he  could  only 
go  beyond  the  first  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  eat  of  that 
show-bread  displayed  upon  the  table,  how  his  spiritual  hun- 
ger might  be  stayed ! 

But  even  if  he  could  imagine  himself  under  that  condi- 
tion, and  take  his  place  in  the  priesthood  and  eat  of  the 
bread  on  that  table,  there  was  yet  a  higher  condition  of  spirit- 
ual consciousness  unattained,  and  unattainable,  even  by  the 
high-priest  himself.  Behind  that  second  veil,  locked  away 
in  the  old  ark,  and  enclosed  there  in  the  golden  vessel,  was 
"the  hidden  manna,"  which  no  mortal  tongue  might  ever 
taste. 


Thus  there  was  continually  unfolding  to  his  experience 
this  deep  conviction  :  that,  though  he  might  pass  out  of  tl>e 
secular  into  the  ecclesiastical  religion,  though  introduced 
into  the  midst  of  these  sacred  emblems  and  these  vanishing 
types  and  shadows,  there  was  yet  a  certain  essential  religion 
which  remained  untouched  and  unattained.  The  hidden 
mapna  had  not  yet  been  tasted  by  him.  Yes,  and  even  if  he 
had  satiated  his  appetite  on  that  manna,  saved  in  the  golden 
vessel  from  the  sands  of  the  wilderness,  he  would  soon  have 
realized  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Your  fathers  did  eat  of  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead^  Even  this  could 
not  supply  the  great  want  of  his  soul,  which  still  hungered 
for  the  very  life  of  God. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  simple  thought  suggested.  And 
is  it  not  so  in  our  own  lives  ?  Men  of  the  world,  men  of  the 
universal  experiences  of  society,  learn  in  their  every-day  life 
what  I  call  the  great  creed  of  secular  religion,  in  which 
integrity,  honesty,,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  are  necessary 
articles  of  faith.  But  they  yearn  for  something  more.  They 
pass  beyond  the  secular,  they  enter  the  precincts  of  eccle- 
siastical religion;  they  taste  and  handle,  they  feed  on  the 
bread  of  the  table  ;  they  hear  the  oracular  word ;  they  touch 
the  hem  of  the  church's  garment ;  the  veil  is  rent,  they  pass 
into  that  sanctuary.  But  sooner  or  later  the  day  comes,  in 
all  experiences  which  are  worth  having,  when  ecclesiastical 
religion  fails  to  stifle  the  huge  hunger  of  the  heart.  The 
fire  is  quenched  on  the  altar,  the  ashes  are  blown  from  it, 
the  temple  veil  is  torn  asunder,  the  ark  is  shivered,  even  the 
tables  of  Law  fall  in  fragments,  and  the  golden  vase  of  early 
experience  is  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the  long-treasured  creeds 
and  catechisms  of  churches  are  swept  like  dust  before  the 
whirlwind,  and  you  go  abroad,  crying  :  "  Where  shall  I  find 
an  answer  to  the  sorrowful  questionings  of  the  soul  ?  I  have 
passed  through  all,  and  all  is  vain.     Give   me  the  hidden 


manna." 


Thus  comes  the  soul  to  aspire  after  the  essential  religion 
which  comes  only  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  he  reaches 


out  to  US  through  the  cloud.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a 
white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 

The  thought  of  this  essential  religious  life  becomes  alto- 
gether personal  as  we  now  pass  from  the  mystical  phrase 
*•  the  ^hidden  manna  "  to  that  of  "  the  white  stone."  What 
do  I  understand  by  this  ?  Referring  to  the  old  Book  of 
Exodus,  you  will  read  how  the  chief  priest  of  the  nation 
wore  about  his  neck  a  small  breastplate  ('*  the  oracle  of  judg- 
ment" it  was  called),  adorned  with  twelve  precious  stones, 
each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  national  tribes. 
These  were  names  known,  seen,  read  by  all  men.  But  in- 
side of  that  sacred  ornament  there  was  a  name  unknown, 
unseen,  unread  by  any  but  by  him  who  wore  it.  Behind 
the  breastplate, —  so  I  am  informed  by  learned  writers, — 
enfolded  within  a  lap  or  pocket,  was  the  brilliant  oracular 
gem,  called  by  the  double  name  of  "  Urim  and  Thummim  " 
(the  manifestation  and  the  truth),  originally  the  thtnei  of 
Egyptian  religion ;  and  on  this  were  engraven  the  four 
sacred  letters  which  represented  the  nameless  and  unknow- 
able One,  whose  title  "  Jehovah  "  was  never  pronounced  or 
even  whispered  by  the  devout  Hebrew.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
name  for  the  Deity.  In  times  of  emergency  and  danger,  the 
chief  priest  would  consult,  not  the  stones  that  shone  out  on 
the  world,  but  that  one  jewel  whose  rays  darted  in  upon  his 
own  bosom.  What  stone  this  was  may  be  easily  inferred. 
In  the  inventory  of  jewels,  all  the  most  valued  stones  are 
selected  and  set  in  the  breastplate.  But  one,  which  we 
might  reasonably  expect,  the  richest  of  all,  is  not  there, —  the 
diamond.  Being  the  most  precious,  it  was  doubtless  re- 
served for  a  sacred  hiding-place,  and  for  the  initials  of  the 
nameless  One  himself.  "A  white  stone."  Not  white  in 
color :  the  epithet,  as  we  all  know,  means  rather  sparkling 
with  transparency  of  light.  Peering  down  into  the  inner 
folds  of  the  breastplate,  the  priest  would  gaze  on  this  trans- 
lucent gem,  which  sending  its  flashes  in  luminous  vibrations 
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along  the  optic  nerve  would  rouse  the  brain  to  a  finer  frenzy, 
out  of  which  he  soon  ascended  into  the  solemn-thoughted  or 
prophetic  moods  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  this  emblem  which  the  writer  employs  to  describe  the 
pure  and  essential  religion,  which  is  the  heritage  within  the 
power  of  all.  This  is  the  presence  vouchsafed  to  every  man. 
On  the  spirit  of  each  of  us  is  written  the  name  which  "  no 
one  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it"  Such  is  the  ex- 
perience of  God  to  every  human  soul,  something  nameless, 
undeftnable,  so  far  above  all  definition,  recorded  experience, 
or  dogmatic  statement  as  to  be  one  of  the  self-evident  truths 
which  nature  ordains  to  be  one  of  the  high,  unprovable 
things  of  our  life.  Such,  for  instance,  is  Life  itself,  which 
no  one  dares  to  define  and  which  no  one  dares  to  deny. 
Nor  do  we,  as  teachers  of  religion,  pause  to  parley  or  dally 
with  our  audiences,  while  we  seek  for  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  The  further  we  advance  into  such  a  region, 
the  more  inextricable  become  the  difficulties.  They  remind 
me  of  the  minister  who  rose  one  Sunday  morning  to  address 
his  congregation  on  the  words  *'  He  that  cometh  unto  God 
must  believe  that  God  is," — that  is,  exists.  After  elabo- 
rate arguments  in  support  of  his  position,  he  dismissed  his 
hearers,  among  whom  one  intelligent  farmer  was  overheard 
saying,  as  he  went  out,  **  Well,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  this  morning,  I  do  believe  there  is  a  God."  Yes,  his 
indeed  is  a  presence  which  is  felt  rather  than  understood, 
as  it  comes  to  each  of  us  under  a  name  and  through  a  reve- 
lation "  which  no  one  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it." 

The  essence  of  religion,  then,  is  partly  to  be  found  in  this 
very  thing:  that  it  does  come  as  a  distinct  and  special  expe- 
rience to  each  one  of  us,  differing  according  to  our  individual 
nature  and  circumstances,  and  changing  with  our  changing  life 
from  day  to  day.  To  the  child,  he  comes  in  the  half  light  and 
in  the  broken  dialect  of  childhood.  To  the  boy  and  the  girl, 
•he  comes  veiled  under  the  boyish  and  girlish  experiences  of 
life.  Continually  altering  his  name  and  adapting  the  repre- 
sentations of  himself  to  our  ideas  and  pursuits,  he  never 


stereotypes  himself  in  the  written  forms  of  any  gospel.  How 
beautiful  is  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  so  perfectly  repre- 
sents God !  The  woman  of  Samaria  was  a  water-carrier,  when 
Jesus  met  her ;  and  therefore  he  draws  out  the  truth  for  her, 
just  as  she  drew  up  the  water  from  that  well.  Peter  was  a 
fisherman,  and  therefore  Jesus  drew  him  to  himself  by  a 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  The  wise  men  of  the  East 
were  astronomers,  and  therefore  the  God  of  the  heavens 
drew  them  onward  to  Bethlehem  by  a  star.  Each  of  us  can 
only  know  him  according  to  our  own  separate  nature,  and 
never  can  know  him,  as  he  comes  to  another.  You  know 
that  every  color  that  lights  up  the  flowers  of  the  field  is  bom 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without.  One  uniform  light  dif- 
fuses itself  over  the  garden  ;  but,  according  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  each  bud  or  flower,  it  attracts  to  itself  the  spe- 
cial ray  that  belongs  to  it.  One  will  draw  in  the  crimson, 
another  will  borrow  from  the  garment  of  light  its  yellow  hue, 
another  will  steal  a  blue  tint  out  of  the  same  sky  and  paint 
it  on  her  dress  of  silk.  All  of  them  require  the  common 
light,  but  each  according  to  its  qualities  will  choose  a  color 
of  its  own.  Thus,  the  scientific  man  will  find  the  name  of 
the  nameless  one  written  out  best  for  him  in  the  discoveries 
of  science,  the  imaginative  man  will  read  him  most  clearly 
in  the  intuitions  of  the  beautiful,  the  merchant  will  trace  him 
in  vast  and  regular  steps  along  the  path  of  business,  the 
diild  will  come  upon  him  in  its  glimpses  and  day-dreams  of 
wonder. 

You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  how  proud  and  justly  proud 
are  the  old  Welsh  people  of  their  language,  which  they  some- 
ttmes  tell  us  is  the  most  ancient  on  the  earth.  From  their 
own  lips,  in  sequestered  districts,  I  have  heard  the  strange 
tradition  that  Adam  and  Eve  spoke  Welsh  to  each  other 
while  in  Paradise,  and  that  Jesus,  too,  addressed  himself  in 
Welsh  to  the  multitudes  around  him.  One  day,  I  have 
heard,  an  incredulous  traveller  rallied  an  old  woman  of  the  * 
hills  on  this  beautiful  piece  of  popular  faith.  "  Do  you  now 
really  believe  that  Jesus  spoke  to  the  multitudes  in  Welsh  ? " 
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"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  poor  woman ;  "  but 
this  I  do  know, —  that,  whenever  he  speaks  to  me,  he  speaks 
in  Welsh**  Ah,  my  friend,  whenever  God  speaks  to  you 
(and  he  is  doing  it  every  hour),  he  speaks  to  you  not  in 
the  tongue  of  men  or  of  angels,  but  in  your  own  language, 
in  the  dearest  and  deepest  words  of  your  own  soul.  "  We 
do  hear  in  our  own  tongue  wherein  we  were  bom  the  won- 
derful works  of  God."  Such  was  the  confession  of  the 
listeners  to  the  apostolic  preaching  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Curious  and  suggestive,  too,  is  the  interpretation  of  old 
Erasmus,  and  of  the  still  older  Cyprian  before  him,  when 
commenting  on  this  passage  they  say  that  the  miracle  con- 
sisted not  in  the  tongue  of  the  speaker,  but  in  the  ear  of 
the  hearer :  so  that,  while  one  language  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  the  preacher,  that  language,  as  it  descended  on  the 
throng,  became  Greek  to  the  Greek,  Arabic  to  the  Arabian, 
Syriac  to  the  Syrian,  Latin  to  the  Roman.  So,  too,  comes  to 
every  one  the  diamond  of  essential  truth  and  religious  expe- 
rience, engraven  with  a  name,  which  "no  one  knoweth  sav- 
ing he  that  receiveth  it." 

From  this  source,  as  much  as  from  any  other,  have  pro- 
ceeded those  religious  evils  which  have  devastated  Christen- 
dom and  ruined  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Certain  men 
have  created  some  petty  standard,  and  insisted  upon  trying 
all  the  world  by  the  miserable  gauge  of  their  own  experience. 
"  You  must  stand  just  where  we  stand,  in  order  that  you  may 
see  just  as  we  see."  Perhaps  some  strongly  defined  charac- 
ter has  arisen,  and  left  behind  him  a  monumental  record  of 
saintship,  in  which  his  spiritual  progress  is  traced  and  his 
peculiar  intuitions  are  carefully  registered.  In  a  moment, 
in  the  shadow  that  he  casts  behind  him,  a  peculiar  type  of 
religious  life  or  belief  develops,  and  becomes  the  current 
phase  that  circulates  through  the  society  of  his  fellows.  A 
system  forms  about  this,  and  into  that  church  shall  enter  no 
one  whose  private  experiences  do  not  precisely  conform  to  the 
cherished  experiences  of  certain  dogmatists.  Hence,  the  per- 
secutions, the  martyr-fires,  the  anathemas  that  have  consigned 
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a  world  to  irretrievable  destruction,  because  God's  handwrit- 
ing on  one  heart  has  not  precisely  agreed  with  his  smaller 
signature  on  the  heart  of  another. 

Again,  this  "name,"  this  experience  of  essential  religion 
by  the  human  soul,  is  inexpressible.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  things  which  Paul  ciescribes  as  "  the  unspeakable,"  which 
"it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  utter."  Not  only  is  this  known 
to  himself  alone,  but,  like  the  unspoken  name  of  the  Deity, 
it  cannot,  it  may  not  be  expressed  in  mortal  speech.  Such 
are  the  thoughts  divine,  the  higher  moods  of  the  soul,  the 
mysterious  visitations  that  come  to  all  of  us.  Try  to  divulge 
them,  and  you  at  once  destroy  them.  Unstop  the  vial,  and 
the  delicate  fragrance  escapes.  It  is  gone  forever.  I  honor 
that  institution  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  which,  when  used 
aright,  gives  an  outlet  to  the  overburdened  spirit,  and  invites 
the  distressed  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  the  tried  and  trusted 
man  of  God  the  secrets  too  heavy  for  the  heart  to  carry  alone. 
But,  if  there  is  one  thing  which  tends  more  than  another  to 
violate  the  sanctities  of  individual  faith,  it  is  the  substitute 
offered  now  and  then  by  Protestantism  for  the  Catholic  con- 
fessionaly  that  imperative  demand  which  she  sometimes  has 
made  on  her  members  to  tear  open  the  soul's  cabinet  and 
display  to  the  gaping  curiosity  of  the  many  the  jewel  of  its 
secret  life  and  the  history  of  its  dearest  hopes.  I  speak  not 
here  of  those  meetings  where  men  and  women  exchange  with 
one  another  the  holiest  lessons  of  Life,  but  rather  of  the  spe- 
cially detailed  experiences  of  small  biography,  which  serve  to 
show  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  the  indecent  exposure 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  mind 
is  the  more  precious  of  the  two,  the  first  act  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  greater  profanation. 

Lastly,  observe  the  condition  under  which  this  higher  re- 
ligious life  is  enjoyed, —  "  to  him  that  overcometh."  The 
highest  attainment  in  art,  or  in  any  branch  of  human  skill, 
rests  chiefly  on  this, —  the  union  of  spiritual  and  invisible 
forces  with  visible  and  material  facts.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  the  artist  or  inventor  has  accomplished  his  great 
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triumph.  Spiritual  forces  are  valueless  till  they  have  im- 
printed themselves  upon  material  substance.  The  idealitiies 
of  sculpture  and  painting  would  vanish  like  a  dream,  unless 
graven  on  stone  or  canvas.  Again,  all  material  things  are  so 
prepared  and  placed  by  God  about  us  that,  whenever  tiie 
ideas  or  dreams  of  man  come  down  upon  these  and  clothe 
them,  they  are  at  once  lifted  mto  everlasting  union  with  the 
ideal  itself,  and  God's  great  decree  of  universal  reconcilia- 
tion is  fulfilled. 

This  is  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  sentence, —  "to 
him  that  overcometh,"  that  is,  to  the  man  who  has  brought 
the  material  powers  of  his  nature  under  the  control  of  the 
spiritual,  the  servile  under  the  sovereign,  so  that  what  is  bom 
to  serve,  serves,  and  what  is  bom  to  mle,  mles.  I  do  not 
speak  of  any  vague  and  far  distant  possibilities.  The  powers 
which  I  point  at  are  under  your  feet,  in  your  hands,  nay, 
within  your  souls.  In  every  one  bom  into  this  world  is 
lodged  the  engraven  diamond  of  the  Divine.  For  when  the 
great  God  smote  his  hands  together  and  stmck  out  your 
spirit,  like  a  spark,  into  the  gloom ;  when  that  seed  of  fire 
dropped  down  through  the  blind  abyss,  and  wrapped  itself  in 
clay, — believe  me,  his  name  was  written  there.  You  came 
forth  with  his  autographic  witness  traced  on  the  spirit  within : 
the  holy  gift  of  God  was  there,  and  is  there  in  your  heart  to- 
day. 

Carlyle  gives  us  an  amusing  and  pointed  anecdote,  which 
may  express  my  meaning.  He  imagines  a  Christian  mission- 
ary, Brother  Ringle-tub  (as  he  calls  him),  going  out  to  Hin- 
dustan ;  and  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  he  is  confronted  by 
a  man-God,  named  Ram-das,  who  is  followed  by  a  multitude 
of  spiritual  converts.  The  good  Brother  Ringle-tub  at  once 
attacks  the  man-God,  "  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with 
sin  ? "  "  Sin ! "  exclaims  Ram-das.  "  Why,  I  have  fire 
enough  in  me  to  burn  up  all  the  sin  in  the  world."  So 
also  have  you.  Every  one  of  you  has  fire  enough  at  his 
and  at  her  command  to  burn  away  all  that  is  unworthy. 
Awaken  the  presence  within,  the   forces  of  God,  which  no 
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one  can  measure  or  exhaust,  which  no  one  knoweth  in  its 
extent  and  power,  saving  he  that  receiveth  such  from  heaven. 

Such  is  the  secret  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  so  far  I 
have  only  conducted  you  to  the  confines  of  a  thought  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  your  own  breast.  After  all  that 
has  been  written  or  spoken,  the  best  answer  to  every  relig- 
ious problem  comes  from  one's  own  spirit.  It  is  written, 
read,  laid  away  in  silence  there.  I  can  never  forget  one  day 
of  memorable  mourning  in  our  village,  away  in  Maine,  when 
a  fresh,  fair  girl,  the  favorite  of  her  schoolmates,  was  resigned 
by  us  to  the  tomb.  As  I  rose  before  the  sorrowing  crowd  of 
villagers  and  friends  that  filled  the  little  church,  I  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where,  eight  months  before,  she  had  recited 
a  poem  with  her  own  simple  grace  before  friends  and  fellow 
graduates.  And  there  at  my  feet  she  now  lay,  decked  in  the 
same  white  garment,  dressed  out  for  her  bridegroom,  the 
grave.  I  knew  (and  who  did  not  know  ?)  the  last  sorrow  of 
her  life.  He  whom  she  loved  so  well,  to  whose  name  she 
had  clung  to  the  last,  had  left  our  village  some  months  before 
and  had  passed,  no  one  knew  whither.  A  few  letters  from 
an  unknown  distance  had  come  from  him.  They  were  to 
her  the  food  on  which  she  lived,  in  the  silence  of  her  sorrow. 
With  her  dying  lips,  she  asked  the  trusted  friend  to  bury 
safely  those  written  words  within  her  own  dead  bosom.  It 
was  done.  And,  as  I  looked  toward  the  poor  dead  girl,  I 
knew  that,  enshrined  within  her  white  robe,  there  were  words 
there,  and  a  name  written,  which  no  one  had  read  saving  she 
who  still  cherished  it  at  her  lifeless  heart. 

To  you,  my  friends,  the  name  of  God  may  come,  and  does 
come,  in  the  same  way.  "A  new  name,"  a  special  token,  a 
separate  sign  or  expression  of  himself,  is  addressed  to  you, 
and  to  you  only,  in  your  own  experience.  Other  names  and 
other  interests  are  patent  to  the  world.  This  lies  among  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  soul,  among  other  names,  which,  sel- 
dom and  perhaps  never  uttered,  are  therefore  all  the  dearer 
to  the  thought.  But  such  is  it  to  you  as  it  was  to  the  Chief 
Priest  of  old.    While  man  presented  the  names  of  men  to 


God,  God,  in  return,  presented  the  name  of  God  to  man, — 
a  sacred  exchange  of  the  love-pledges  between  the  parent 
and  the  child.  Within  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite  One  lie  all 
our  names  written.  Every  child  of  his  lies  registered  in  those 
tablets,  and  in  the  heart  of  each  of  his  children  there  may 
well  be  received  in  exchange  the  name  and  the  life  presence 
of  our  Father.  Cherish  it,  I  beseech  you,  kindle  it  into  purer 
and  brighter  fire,  and  you  and  the  Unknowable  One  will  be 
no  strangers ;  but,  as  friend  with  friend,  you  shall  live  and 
move  together.  And,  as  the  ancient  host  on  taking  leave  of 
his  guest  would  bestow  on  him  a  signet-ring  inscribed  with 
his  own  name,  and  receive  perhaps  from  his  guest  the  same, 
so  that  in  years  to  come,  when  he  happened  to  return  and 
produce  the  gift,  he  was  again  welcomed,  even  after  time  had 
disguised  the  once  well-known  face  with  the  tracery  of  years, 
so  surely  shall  it  be  in  the  end.  No  stranger  to  Gk)d,  and  God 
no  stranger  to  you,  when  the  last  hour  shall  come  and  .all 
the  hospitalities  of  life  are  withdrawn,  and  you  wait  in  dark- 
ness and  silence  outside  the  half-open  door,  you  will  find, 
even  amid  a  loss  of  all  things,  that  all  things  nevertheless 
are  yours ;  and  yours  will  be  the  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, yours  will  be  that  joy  which,  because  the  world 
never  gave,  it  can  therefore  never  take  away. 
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every  particular  as  concerns  my  present  attitude  of  thought. 

O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 
Dbcbmbbx  16,  1881. 
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"And  the  dty  was  filled  with  the  confusion:  and  the^  rushed  with 
one  accord  into  the  theatre. . . .  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another :  for  the  assembly  was  in  confusion ;  and  the  more  part 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together."— Acts  xix.,  29,  32. 

This  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  gives  us  an  admirable 
picture  of  a  popular  excitement  Paul,  the  leading  radical 
thinker  and  preacher  of  the  first  century,  was  a  restless  and 
perpetual  menace  to  the  old  Judaism,  and  to  the  orthodox 
Christianity  of  Jerusalem.  But,  not  contented  with  this,  he 
was  invading  Paganism  in  all  accessible  lands.  Ephesus  at 
this  time  was  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  famous  worships 
of  antiquity.  Here  was  the  image  of  the  great  goddess 
Artemis,  or  Diana,  that  was  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven.  In  proclaiming  a  new  God  and  a  new  religion, 
Paul  was  endangering  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of  the 
city.  Particularly  did  he  excite  the  wrath  of  the  craftsmen 
who  lived  and  prospered  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
"  silver  shrines,"  or  miniature  copies  of  the  famous  temple.  If 
the  new  opinions  of  Paul  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  longer 
any  iieed  of  their  services.  It  naturally  followed  then  that, 
when  the  alarm  was  given,  the  city  was  filled  with  confusion. 
With  one  accord,  they  rushed  into  the  theatre ;  and  for  the 
space  of  about  two  hours  they  cried  out,  "  Great  is  Artemis 

"Mr.  SftTSK* lukving  bMn  land  enough  to  read  me  his  eennon,  I  take  pleatnre  in 
Mjing  that  it  teDa  oorrcctly  the  ttory  of  the  New  Voric  Rvtning  P^H  tntenriew ;  and 
alao  ii  anbetantially  correct  in  erery  particular  as  concerns  my  present  attitude  of  thought. 

O.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

DioniBBK  x^  1881. 


of  the  Ephesians  1 "  And,  as  commonly  in  the  case  of  a 
crowd,  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  take  poms 
to  know  what  it  was  ail  about;  and  so  the  writer  significantly 
adds,  "  The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come 
together."  It  was  a  general  opportunity  for  a  frantic  outcry, 
and  they  all  took  advantage  of  it  to  the  utmost. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  some  features  of 
this  old  commotion  and  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
mind  concerning  our  friend,  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Only, 
whereas,  in  ancient  Ephesus,  there  was  only  one  party  whose 
interests  were  involved,  now,  in  modern  America,  there  are 
two, —  one  to  be  converted  to,  and  one  to  be  converted  from. 
It  follows  that  there  are  more  people  to  scream,  and  the 
resulting  possibility  of  a  greater  confusion.  For  twenty 
years,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  Mr.  Frothingham 
stood  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  radical  relig- 
ious  free  thought.  Worn  out  at  last  by  long-continued  and 
unrelieved  labor,  he  goes  abroad  in  search  of  new  stores  of 
vigor  for  renewed  activity.  When  he  returns,  we  are  all  in- 
terested as  to  what  he  will  do.  But  he  is  waylaid  by  a  dan- 
ger to  which,  however  many  things  he  may  have  suffered 
from,  Paul  was  never  exposed.  Paul,  indeed,  gives  us  a 
heart-rending  picture  of  what  he  had  been  through.  Besides 
stripes  and  stonings  and  shipwreck,  besides  labor  and  watch- 
ing, and  hunger  and  thirst  and  fasting,  and  cold  and  na- 
kedness, he  itemizes  all  these :  "  In  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the 
Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren."  All  this 
is  bad  enough.  But  there  is  one  thing  Paul  escaped :  he 
never  was  "in  peril"  of  an  "interviewer."  But  this  Mr. 
Frothingham  does  not  escape.  He  is  thus  put  before  the 
country  in  a  false  light.  His  old  friends  and  followers 
think  they  are  about  to  lose  him,  and  the  shrine-makers  think 
he  is  going  back  to  the  gods  whose  prestige  he  has  threat- 
ened; and  the  natural  result  follows.  Not  "the  city"  only, 
now,  but  the  country,  is  "  filled  with  confusion."     Both  sides 
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"rush  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre,"  the  public  theatre 
of  debate  and  outcry;  and  pulpit  and  platform  and  news- 
paper resound  with  shrill  and  conflicting  voices.  And,  as  it 
was  in  Ephesus,  so  it  is  now:  "the  more  part  know  not 
wherefore  they  are  come  together."  The  mob  does  not  wait 
for  so  commonplace  a  thing  as  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
There's  an  opportunity  to  scream,  and  they  improve  it.  The 
extreme  radical  says :  "  I  told  you  so.  There  always  was 
something  peculiar  about  Frothingham.  My  pet  crotchet 
that  was  warranted  to  make  a  perfect  world  in  six  easy  les- 
sons, he  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with.  He*s  a  fas- 
tidious aristocrat,  and  never  had  any  real  sympathy  with  the 
people."  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  ecclesiasticisms 
echo  the  cry :  "  I  told  you  so.  We  always  knew  he  was  a 
noble  man,  a  bold  thinker,  and  altogether  too  wise  to  con- 
tinue walking  with  his  eyes  open,  and  without  the  guidance 
of  our  antique  leading-strings.  We  knew  he'd  get  tired,  and 
He  down  to  sleep  swathed  in  our  traditional  millinery  at 
last." 

Meantime,  while  he  keeps  silent,  new  changes  on  these 
sage  conclusions  are  rung  in  our  ears.  Every  Sunday,  the 
pulpits  echo  all  over  the  land.  All  the  old  religious  news- 
papers are  chanting  paeans  over  Frothingham 's  "  recanta- 
tion," "  the  failure  of  free  thought,"  "  the  death  of  Liberal- 
ism." Many  of  the  so-called  "  free-thought  "  papers  ring  with 
taunts,  and  are  besprinkled  with  epithets.  Even  the  daily 
press  helps  on  the  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  If  Mr. 
Frothingham  cares  to  know  what  an  exalted  saint,  what  a 
base  traitor,  what  a  self-seeking  hypocrite,  what  a  penitent 
prodigal,  what  a  broken-down  imbecile,  and  what  a  religious 
devotee  he  really  is,  he  has  now  an  opportunity  that  will 
probably  never  be  offered  him  again. 

All  this  while  I  have  kept  silent.     Some  of  you,  I  know, 
have  wondered  why  I  did  not  speak.     I  am  now  ready  to  tell 
you.     It   seemed   to  me   that  there  was  confusion  enough 
already.     I  did  not  care  to  scream  for  the  sake  only  of  add- 
ing to  the  noise.     When  at  liberty  to  do  so, —  unfortunately 


a  minister  does  not  always  have  that  liberty, —  I  have  always 
had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  waiting  until  I  had  something  to 
say ;  and  thought  at  least  that  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to 
talk  about.  If  all  people  did  this,  there  would  often  be  what 
Sydney  Smith  called  " brilliant  flashes  of  silence'^  But  the 
world  would  be  none  the  less  wise.  I  proposed  then  to 
keep  still  until  I  had  something  to  say.  I  felt  that  it  was 
quite  possible  for  a  man  of  even  Mr.  Frothingham's  brain 
and  culture  to  change  his  mind.  I  knew  it  was  far  from 
uncommon  for  men  to  become  more  conservative  as  they 
grew  older.  This  is  seen  in  all  phases  of  thought.  But  I 
also  felt  sure  of  another  thing.  I  felt  sure  that,  if  Mr. 
Frothingham  was  of  sound  mind,  he  could  never  put  forth 
any  such  manifesto  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Whatever  else  he  may  have  been  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  has  at  least  been  a  clear-cut,  logical^ 
vigorous  thinker  and  writer.  But  this  reported  "  interview  " 
was  confused,  contradictory,  inconclusive,  and  full  of  igno- 
rant misstatements  concerning  matters  of  even  common 
scholarship.  It  betrayed  the  voice  of  a  man  who  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about*  And  I  said  to  myself  and 
to  my  friends,  When  Mr.  Frothingham  does  change  his  opin- 
ipns,  he  wUl  at  least  be  able  to  state  that  fact  clearly ;  and  he 
will  set  forth  some  intellectually  respectable  reasons  for  thctt 
change.  And,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  con- 
ditions had  been  met,  I  felt  sure  that  to  whomsoever  the 
hands  might  belong,  the  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  Frothing- 
ham.    This  is  why  I  have  been  silent. 

Why,  then,  do  I  now  speak }  For  the  very  good  reason  that 
at  last  I  have  something  to  say.  I  have  had  several  talks  with 
Mr.  Frothingham.  He  knows  my  personal  interest  in  him, 
and  also  my  interest  in  the  truths  that  are  involved  in  all  this 
confused  controversy.  While  therefore  there  are  reasons 
why  he  does  not  wish  to  enter  the  debate  with  his  own  pen, 
he  has  given  his  consent  that  I  should  speak  for  him.  This 
word  therefore  goes  before  the  country  with  his  sanction,  and 
backed  by  his  authority. 


But,  before  attempting  to  set  forth  his  present  religious  at- 
titude, let  us  take  a  brief  preliminary  glance  over  his  career. 
He  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1822.     He  has  therefore  passed  fifty- 
nine,  and  is  travelling  on  toward  his  sixtieth  year.     His  father 
was  Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  for  thirty-five  years  the  able, 
scholarly,  and  refined  minister  of  the  old  First  Church  of  Bos- 
ton,  now   in  charge  of   Dr.   Rufus   Ellis.     Boston's  "blue 
blood  "  is  therefore  in  his  veins,  Boston's  best  traditions  are 
behind  him,  and  his  cradle  was  rocked  by  Boston's  finest 
culture.     He  trod  the  highway  that  New  England  pride  and 
devotion  have  built  for  the  favored  feet  of  those  that  are  des- 
tined to  stand  on  her  lofty  outlooks  of  learning.     Through 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  Harvard  College,  the  Divinity  School 
he  goes,  till,  at  the  age   of  twenty-four,  he  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  his  active  life:     His  first  settlement  is  over  the 
old  North  Church  in  Salem.     Traditions,  training,  taste,  all 
combine  to  make  of  him  here  the  refined,  quiet,  scholarly,  con- 
servative clergyman.     And  such  he  was  until,  like  all  men 
with  a  mission,  he  meets  his  fate.     But  new  life  and  new  light 
were  in  the  air ;  and  souls  capable  of  inspiration  could  not  es- 
cape the  influence.     This  was  the  morning  time  of  New  Eng- 
land's new  age, —  the  time  of  Emerson,  of  George  Ripley,  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  of  the  Dial^  of  Brook  Farm.     But  the  voice 
that  spoke  to  him  out  of  the  overhanging  cloud,  and  became 
to  him  the  heaven-sent  utterance  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
must  thereafter  walk,  was  that  of  Theodore  Parker. 

Parker  was  at  this  time,  especially  throughout  rural  New 
England,  a  name  to  frighten  children  with.  I  well  recall  the 
uncanny  echoes  of  his  supposed  horrible  doctrines  that 
reached  my  childhood,  in  the  central  part  of  Maine.  In  Bos- 
ton itself,  to  be  an  attendant  at  Music  Hall  was  not  only 
enough  to  shut  one  out  of  heaven,  but  —  what  to  many  was 
even  a  worse  calamity  — to  shut  them  out  of  "good  society." 
I  must  stop  here  long  enough  to  indicate  one  or  two 
changes  in  public  opinion  concerning  Parker,  that  bear  on  a 
question  now  under  discussion,  as  to  whether  rational  thought 
or  religion  has  made  and  is  making  progress.     May  19,  1841, 
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about  a  month  before  I  was  bom,  Parker  preached  his  fa- 
mous sermon  on  "  The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Chris- 
tianity." So  dreadful  was  this  regarded  then  that  the  Unita- 
rians themselves  cast  him  out.  To-day,  it  is  commonplace  in 
all  liberal  pulpits  ;  and,  even  in  many  an  Orthodox  pulpit,  it 
might  now  be  preached,  while  all  the  deacons  should  nod  an 
acquiescing  Amen.  They  prayed  then  that  God  would  put  a 
hook  in  the  nose  of  this  soul-destroying  leviathan.  And 
now  concerning  young  Frothingham's  meeting  with  this 
same  supposed  new  incarnation  of  evil,  a  churchman  prints 
in  a  Boston  paper,  "  God  had  a  hand  in  it."  While,  just  be- 
fore his  death.  Dean  Stanley  writes  that  Theodore  Parker  has 
rendered  a  greater  service  to  theological  science  than  any 
other  American  for  a  hundred  years. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  that  Parker  then  had,  young 
Frothingham's  mind  was  a  blade  of  such  temper  as  to  strike 
fire  on  this  flint,  and  be  all  the  sharper  for  the  contact.  But 
Salem  still  had  left  some  of  the  Pharisaism  that  cast  out  the 
witches,  and  was  therefore  no  comfortable  home  for  the 
disturbing  spirit  of  modern  thought,  which,  the  staid  citizens 
took  for  granted,  must  be  from  below.  September,  1855, 
then  finds  Mr.  Frothingham  in  Jersey  City.  Here  at  least  he 
found  himself  free.  But  the  pharos-tower  was  not  conspicu- 
ous enough  for  the  light ;  and  1859  sees  him  in  New  York,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  land.  For  twenty  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
religious  "features"  of  the  metropolis.  From  his  study,  he 
sent  out  book  after  book,  too  often  putting  what  ought  to 
have  been  vacation  into  some  literary  or  theological  work,  for 
which  his  ordinary  duties  left  him  no  adequate  time.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  all  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day.  And  I  well  remember  how,  while  I  was  still  in  an 
Orthodox  pulpit,  there  came  through  the  secular  press  on 
Monday  mornings  telegraphic  echoes  of  what  he  had  said 
the  day  before. 

Let  us  now  get  him  clearly  in  mind,  if  we  can,  as  he  stood 
at  home  some  Sunday  morning,  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
people  in  Masonic  Temple ;   and  then  we  will  briefly  esti- 


mate  the  place  he  held  and  that  which  he  stood  for  in  the 
religious  life  of  his  time. 

As  I  saw  him  in  those  days,  he  stood,  a  little  taller  than 
most  of  his  fellows,  a  fine  figure  of  dignity  and  grace.  His 
head  was  nobly  moulded ;  his  hair  dark,  short,  curly,  and  a 
little  sprinkled  with  gray ;  his  eyes  gray  and  piercing ;  his 
face  mobile  and  expressive.  He  spoke  without  notes,  as  had 
been  his  custom  for  years;  but  he  did  not  speak  without 
thought.  And  you  felt  all  the  while  that  he  grasped  a  clear 
line  of  purpose,  and  was  followmg  it  to  a  definite  end.  His 
style  was  elevated,  terse,  and  clear.  Not  given  to  rhetoric 
or  ornament,  and  never  playing  with  either  for  its  own 
sake,  he  yet  was  graceful  and  finished,  and  often  rose  natu- 
rally to  heights  of  poetic  beauty  and  imaginative  eloquence. 
But  thought  was  always  first.  If  emotion  showed  itself,  it 
was  no  "display  of  feeling,"  but  only  earnestness  fused  to 
white  heat  in  its  rapid  motion  toward  a  practical  end. 

What  now  did  he  stand  for  ?  Perhaps  the  title  of  what  I 
should  call  his  best  book.  The  Religion  of  Humanity^  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  answer.  As  a  public  teacher,  he  stood 
alone  in  New  York  as  truly  as  did  ever  any  old  prophet  in 
Jerusalem.  But  he  bore  his  "  burden  "  patiently,  and  bravely 
uttered  his  message.  Surrounded  on  all  hands  by  churches 
of  every  name  and  creed,  he  had  with  them  no  recognized 
religious  fellowship.  Ecclesiastical  authority,  book  revela- 
tion, miracles,  supematuralism  in  all  its  forms,  these  he  re- 
jected. He  stood  for  utter  free  thought  and  the  supremacy 
of  himian  reason.  He  rejected  nothing  of  the  past  that  could 
come  into  court,  bringing  what  reason  could  accept  as  ade- 
quate credentials.  He  was  not  frightened  from  his  purpose 
by  being  called  a  "  negationist " ;  for  he  had  intelligence 
enough  to  know,  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  that  to  deny  is 
only  another  way  to  affirm.  And,  in  realit}',  his  teaching 
was  one  grand  affirmation.  He  affirmed  man,  freedom,  rea- 
son, morality,  religion,  as  against  the  myths,  the  traditions, 
the  ignorance,  the  misconceptions,  the  partialisms,  and  the 
dogmatic  tyrannies  of  the  past ;  and  he  affirmed  these  equally 
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against  the  vested  interests,  the  hereditary  prejudices,  the 
time-serving,  the  pusillanimities,  and  the  cowardly  hypocrisies 
of  the  present. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  brave  stand  that  is  of  enough 
importance  to  call  for  special  mention.  One  radical  publi- 
cation has  been  mean  enough  to  intimate  that  the  motive  of 
his  recent  supposed  change  is  somehow  connected  with  a 
desire  for  the  soft  and  comfortable  repose  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  Let  us  look  and  see.  Here  is  a  man  with 
all  refined  and  cultivated  tastes;  a  bom  aristocrat,  if  you 
please ;  a  lover  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature ;  to  whom  all 
social  circles  are  naturally  open.  And  all  this  is  supple- 
mented by  an  independent  fortune-  How  many  men,  in  such 
a  case,  would  have  simply  "  taken  their  ease,  eaten,  drunk, 
and  been  merry  "  ?  Does  such  a  man  need  to  go  into  any 
church  for  the  sake  of  a  soft  sleeping-place  ?  And  yet,  with 
all  these  tempting  opportunities  for  a  self-indulgent  life,  no 
man  who  had  his  bread  to  earn  by  drudgery  has  been  a 
more  laborious  worker  for  thirty  years  than  he.  He  has 
fairly  worn  himself  out,  self-impelled,  for  the  love  he  bore 
to  truth  and  man.  He  stood  up  in  the'  face  of  a  storm  of 
obloquy  in  days  when  much  of  our  present  easy-going  radi- 
calism might  not  have  had  the  courage.  Whatever,  then,  he 
may  now  choose  to  do,  it  is  not  for  those  whose  work  he  has 
helped  make  easy  to  air  their  questionable  bravery  by  call- 
ing him  a  coward. 

In  1879,  he  feels  he  can  go  no  farther.  For  a  time  at  least, 
he  must  lay  down  his  burden  and  rest.  In  his  farewell  sermon, 
before  his  departure  for  Europe,  he  takes  occasion  to  express 
his  dissatisfaction  with  unorganized  effort,  and  in  some  re- 
spects to  criticise  his  own  past  methods.  The  old  churches 
of  course  are  happy  that  he  is  going.  And,  in  a  spirit  like 
that  they  have  recently  shown,  they  catch  at  his  expressions 
of  modest  and  frank  self-criticism,  and  cry  out  that  he  has 
pronounced  his  work  a  failure.  Their  wish  is  so  much  "  the 
father  to  the  thought  "  that  they  are  not  over-scrupulous  in 
their  efforts  to  set  him  in  the  light  in  which  they  would  like 
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to  see  hhn.  If  it  be  a  failure  not  to  leave  behind  him  a  sect 
of  Frothinghamites, —  he  who  all  his  life  has  fought  against 
sectarianism, —  then  indeed  did  he  fail.  But,  if  the  "  leaven  " 
is  not  lost  which  is  "  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,"  then 
the  end  of  his  work  is  not  yet. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  organized  his  New 
York  Society  so  as  to  leave  it  at  work  and  with  a  successor  on 
his  platform.  And  indeed  this  is  now  his  own  feeling,  and 
perhaps  his  one  regret.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  some  men  are  like  Melchizedek :  they  stand  alone, 
and  have  no  successors.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  society  found 
no  one  to  take  his  place;  and  crumbled  into  individual  frag- 
ments when  the  central  attraction  was  gone. 

He  was  abroad  two  years,  seeking  health,  and  not  finding 
it.  Last  fall,  he  returned,  and,  with  what  strength  he  had, 
picked  up  here  in  Boston  a  labor  of  love,  of  friendship,  and 
of  old-time  memories, —  the  Life  of  George  Ripley,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  New  York  disciples. 

And  now  comes  the  "  beginning  of  sorrows."  Very  natu- 
rally, his  old  friends  in  New  York  are  anxious  to  know  what 
he  purposes  to  do.*  Very  naturally,  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try would  like  to  know  his  plans ;  if  he  is  to  preach  again  ; 
if  so,  where  and  what.  And  also,  very  naturally,  the  news- 
paper man  is  anxious  for  a  piece  of  piquant  and  salable  sen- 
sation. As  there  is  much  misunderstanding,  and  has  been 
some  contradiction  concerning  the  matter,  I  will  here  relate 
the  true  story  of  the  famous  interview. 

Mr.  Frothingham  had  no  intention  of  issuing  to  the  country 
a  manifesto ;  neither  did  he  take  any  steps  toward  such  an 
end.  He  is  here  in  his  retirement  among  his  friends,  when 
he  receives  a  letter  from  a  man  on  the  editorial  corps  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Frothingham  replies,  saying 
he  expects  soon  to  be  in  New  York  on  business,  and  will 
step  in  and  see  him.  His  correspondent  writes  again,  telling 
him  not  to  take  that  trouble,  but  only  to  send  his  address 
when  he  is  there,  and  he  will  call  upon  him.  This,  then,  is 
done.     After  being  overtaxed  some  days  with  business,  and 
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perhaps  the  too  great  kindness  of  well-intentioned  friends, 
the  interviewer  calls  upon  him.  He  has  no  paper ^  no  pencil^ 
and  takes  no  notes,  Mr.  Frothingham  indulges  in  a  general 
free  conversation.  "  I  have  been  interviewed  often  enough," 
said  he  to  me,  '*  to  know  what  it  means.  Had  he  had  pencil 
and  paper  in  hand,  I  should  have  known  what  to  expect.  He 
had  written  me  asking  two  questions  only :  why  I  did  not  go 
on  with  my  New  York  work ;  and  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
He  asked  nothing  in  his  original  letter,  as  to  my  religious 
opinions ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  he  was  to  mention  that 
subject."  He  had  therefore  no  idea  that  any  more  was  to 
be  made  of  it  than  some  ordinary  item  as  to  his  present  con- 
dition and  his  future  work.  As  the  interviewer  rises  to  go, 
he  takes  care  to  caution  him  against  possible  misrepresenta- 
tion. For  some  of  us,  who  know  what  a  reporter  of  vivid 
imagination  can  make  us  say  when  he  has  his  pencil,  may 
well  stand  in  awe  of  one  who  trusts  wholly  to  memory.  And 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  common  honesty  to  put  into 
quotation-marks  a  mass  of  stuff  that  is  only  written  out  from 
recollection  after  a  prolonged  conversation.  It  is  sure  to 
misrepresent :  it  may  be  well-nigh  slanderous.  Two  or  three 
days  pass,  and  nothing  appears  in  the  Fast,  But  Saturday 
night  shows  a  marvellous  success  at  misrepresentation.  And 
it  is  afterward  discovered  that,  as  New  York  correspondent, 
the  reporter  had  sent  letters  to  several  of  the  principal  papers 
in  the  larger  cities  East  and  West. 

Mr.  Frothingham  says — and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  with 
him  —  that  "a  piece  of  work  like  this  ought  to  lose  a  news- 
paper man  his  position."  He  now  goes  in  personal  protest 
to  the  proprietor.  He  even  shows  the  proprietor  the  brief 
reply  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  make.  He  asks  him 
if  he  thinks  what  he  has  said  sufficient ;  and,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, adds  the  last  sentence,  in  which  he  plainly  declares, 
^^  Certainly y  I  have  not  gone  back  to  any  position  which  I  had 
abandoned'^  The  proprietor  then  tells  him  he  thinks  he  has 
said  enough  to  make  the  matter  plain.  From'  this  time  on, 
Mr.  Frothingham  does  not  even  look  at  the  original  reported 
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interview.  But,  meantime,  the  mischief  is  done.  The  cry 
is  begun;  and  one  side  is  saying,  "Traitor,"  and  the  other  is 
getting  ready  to  welcome  a  convert.  He  is  disgusted  at  both 
sides, —  that  his  former  friends  are  so  ready  to  believe  him  as 
idiotic  as  the  report  would  make  him  out ;  and  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals are  so  happy  over  so  ignorant  and  inconsequent  a 
manifesto.  Of  course,  the  Post  is  open  to  him  to  print  what- 
ever he  will.  But,  in  his  present  state  of  health  and  state  of 
mind,  he  does  not  want  to  be  dragged  into  a  compulsory  un- 
bosoming of  himself  before  the  country.  To  speak  at  all  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  must  speak  at  greater  length  and 
more  exhaustively  than  he  has  at  present  either  strength  or 
time  to  do.  His  pen  is  now  a  burden  to  him.  He  tells  me 
that,  when  he  is  ready,  he  hopes  to  publish  something  that 
may  deserve  to  stand,  both  as  an  estimate  of  what  he  has 
tried  to  do,  and  also  as  expressing  his  present  outlook  over 
the  religious  situation.  He  only  glanced  over  the  inter- 
viewer's work  once,  in  New  York,  and  sent  a  brief  note  of 
general  denial  covering  two  points :  first,  to  correct  the  mis- 
statements concerning  personal  friends;  and,  secondly,  to 
say,  '*  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  my  opinions," 
and  "I  have  not  gone  back  to  any  position  which  I  had 
abandoned."  Whether  rightly  or  not,  he  thinks  his  saying 
any  more  may  only  add  to  the  confusion.  He  will  let  people 
cry  themselves  hoarse  about  it,  trusting  they  will  stop  when 
they  get  tired,  or  find  themselves  mistaken. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  done :  to  state  the  principal  things 
the  interviewer  makes  him  say ;  and  then  to  state  the  facts 
as  to  his  present  religious  attitude. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  report. 
The  writer  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  stating  verbatim 
what  Mr.  Frothingham  said ;  for  he  has  the  assurance — to 
give  it  no  harsher  name  —  to  put  almost  a  whole  long  col- 
umn of  fine  print  (as  it  appeared  in  the  Boston  yaumal)  in 
quotation-marks,  and  to  represent  Mr.  Frothingham  as  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person.  When  you  remember,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  that  he  did  not  take  a  single  note  during  the 
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conversation,  the  dishonesty  of  such  a  proceeding  becomes 
tolerably  plain. 

Now  for  the  contents  of  the  misreport.  The  tone  and  tints 
and  atmosphere  of  this  piece  of  work — to  use  an  artist's 
figure — can  be  properly  appreciated  only  when  you  remem- 
ber all  the  while  that  he  who  lays  on  the  colors  is  an  Evan- 
gelical in  his  sympathies  and  sees  all  things  through  Evan- 
gelical eyes.  Indeed,  he  begins  by  saying,  "  Exactly  what 
Mr.  Frothingham  taught"  —  before  he  went  away — "I  do 
not  know " ;  though  he  thinks  he  taught  nothing  "  to  alarm 
the  most  radical  of  atheists."  A  total  ignorance  of  on^ 
side  must  be  an  admirable  preparation  for  an  impartial 
setting  forth  of  the  contrasts! 

For  the  sake  of  being  very  clear  and  specific,  I  shall  num- 
ber those  points  that  are  most  important  to  be  noticed : — 

1.  He  makes  Mr.  Frothingham  heap  purely  gratuitous  in- 
sults on  his  old  friends  and  followers.  But,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  nobody  ever  suspected  him  of  not  being  a  courteous 
gentleman. 

2.  He  makes  him  speak  of  Messrs,  Chad  wick  and  Adler 
as  materialists.  Only  an  ignorant  man  could  have  thought 
Mr.  Frothingham  ignorant  enough  to  so  misstate  the  facts. 

3.  He  makes  him  misrepresent  the  position  and  work  of 
Mr.  Conway  in  London.  Mr.  Frothingham  tells  me  that  he 
knows  perfectly  well  the  precise  contrary  of  what  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said. 

4.  He  makes  him  express  the  opinion  that "  Evangelical 
religion "  is  "  stronger "  than  it  was  "  twenty  years  ago," 
and  that  the  "  opponents "  of  "  revealed  religion  "  during 
the  "last  twenty  years"  "have  made  no  headway  whatever." 
In  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  those  terms,  Mr. 
Frothingham  believes  nothing  of  the  kind. 

5.  He  makes  him  say  that  "  unbridled  free  thought  leads 
only  to  a  dreary  negation  called  Materialism."  No  man  liv- 
ing knows  better  than  does  Mr.  Frothingham  that  the  highest 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  age  have  dealt  materialism  its 
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death-blow.  And  no  man  living  is  less  inclined  than  he  to 
set  any  limit  to  the  completest  freedom  of  thought. 

6.  He  represents  him  as  being  wondrously  impressed  by 
the  Catholic  priests  in  Rome.  On  this,  many  wiseacres  have 
shaken  their  heads,  and  have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  proph- 
ecy to  the  effect  that  "  Frothingham  would  bring  up  in  Rome 
at  last."  Indeed,  he  has  already  received  overtures  in  that 
direction.  On  referring  to  this,  he  laughs  outright,  and  says, 
"  To  think  of  my  being  taken  with  painted  windows  at  this 
time  of  day  !  If  ever  I  was  less  inclined  toward  Catholicism 
than  at  any  time  before,  it  was  when  I  was  in  Rome  ! "  And 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  sermon  on  "  The  Cardinal's 
Beretta,"  preached  on  the  occasion  of  Archbishop  McClosky's 
receiving  the  cardinal's  hat,  in  which  he  says  that  "  a  man 
may  stop  thinking  without  joining  the  Catholic  Church." 

I  have  already  told  you  the  substance  of  his  little  note  in 
reply  to  this,  and  why  he  did  not  go  into  a  more  special  ex- 
planation. In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  wished  he 
had  said  more.  But  the  state  of  his  health  and  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  whole  matter  have  sealed  his  lips  in  a 
retired  and  dignified  silence.  Indeed,  after  having  looked 
over  the  reported  interview  once^  he  dropped  the  matter.  He 
does  not  read  the  newspaper  discussions.  And  the  zealous 
Churchmen,  so  forward  with  their  fulsome  welcome,  may 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  writing ;  for  all  letters  on 
this  subject,  except  from  personal  friends,  find  speedy  oblivion 
in  the  waste-basket. 

The  treatment  of  this  matter  at  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox 
press  is  nothing  less  than  disgraceful.  In  spite  of  his  ex- 
plicit declaration  that  he  has  recanted  nothings  not  gone  back  one 
step^  abandoned  no  position  once  held,  they  still  persist  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  a  convert,  as  an  example,  and  prophesy  of  the 
failure  of  free  thought.  The  pulpits  proclaim  it ;  and  individ- 
ual ministers  on  the  street  look  wise  and  smile  as  they  fling 
this  "  interview  "  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  still  hold  that 
brains  were  intended  for  use.     Time  was  when  the  Church 
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was  so  strong  that  it  took  back  a  penitent  heretic,  if  at  all, 
only  on  his  knees.  Does  it  look  like  a  sense  of  growing 
strength  when  they  are  so  anxious  to  rush  out  in  a  body,  and 
with  shouts  of  welcome  bring  back  on  their  shoulders  the 
arch-heretic  of  the  day,  because  they  only  suspect  or  hope  that 
he  is  not  quite  so  severe  an  enemy  as  he  used  to  be  ?  They 
must  be  reduced  to  sad  straits  when  they  thus  rejoice  over 
the  hoped-for  accession  of  an  ally  so  incoherent  and  idiotic  as 
he  would  be,  if  guilty,  of  the  Post  "  interview."  Indeed,  Mr. 
Frothingham  has  been  so  disgusted  with  the  use  that  the 
"  Evangelicals  "  have  made  of  the  matter  that,  as  he  says,  he 
is  compelled  to  feel  "  less  sympathy  with'  them  than  ever 
before." 

Now  then  let  me  outline  as  briefly  as  I  can  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham's  present  religious  attitude.  Has  there  been  any  real 
change  in  his  view  of  things  ?  Yes,  there  has ;  and  this  is  the 
little  flame  at  the  heart  of  all  this  heaven-filling  cloud  of 
smoke.  That  change  I  will  speak  of  in  its  place.  And  here 
again,  for  clearness,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  further 
misunderstanding,  if  possible,  I  will  number  my  points. 

1.  Mr.  Frothingham  does /»^/ regard  any  science  that  de- 
serves the  name  as  tending  toward  materialism. 

2.  He  would  not  limit  free  thought  on  any  subject  or  in 
any  direction. 

3.  He  is  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  go  back  to  any  past 
church,  statement,  or  creed.  "Why,  Mr.  Savage,  I  know  too 
much  for  that^^^  said  he  the  other  day. 

4.  While  he  is  in  no  sympathy  with  destruction  for  its  own 
sake,  he  thinks  "  the  work  of  destruction,  for  the  sake  of 
higher  and  better  building,  has  not  yet  gone  half  far  enough,** 

5.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  now  blot  out  anything  he  has 
already  written  and  published.  "  Not  one  single  word,"  was 
his  answer.  "  I  would  only  supplement  here  and  there  with 
additional  statements."  I  asked  especially  about  "  The 
Cradle  of  the  Christ^^*  which  would  perhaps  be  called  his 
most  destructive  piece  of  criticism.  He  said :  "  I  would 
make  no  change  in  it.     It  is  now  impossible  to  get  at  the 
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historical  Jesus.  We  have  no  materials.  Jesus  and  the 
Christ  I  regard  as  two  distinct  and  separate  things." 

6.  Now  then  for  his  change.  To  put  it  into  my  own 
phrase,  I  should  say  he  has  come  to  be  a  more  prcnoumed 
thdst  The  point  toward  which  his  thoughts  converge  is 
the  mode  of  communication  between  the  divine  mind  and 
the  human.  To  quote  his  own  words  in  conversation,  he 
said  :  "  For  many  years  I  have  been  inclined  to  try  to  prove 
that  everything  comes  out  of  the  earth,  from  below ;  that 
religion  is  purely  earthly  in  its  origin,  something  made  by 
man, — his  *  effort  to  perfect  himself,*  to  use  Mr.  Abbot's 
phrase.  And  I  have  not,  as  I  now  think,  taken  enough  ac- 
count of  the  working  in  the  world  of  a  divine  mind,  a  power 
above  man,  working  on  and  through  him  to  lift  and  lead." 
And,  in  his  own  use  of  that  term,  he  looks  for  larger  "  revela- 
tions **  of  God  and  truth  in  the  future.  "  I  hope,"  said  he, 
"  that  new  light  will  break  out  —  not  of  God's  word,  in  the 
sense  of  a  book,  but — of  God's  universe."  The  new  light, 
he  thinks,  will  come,  not  by  studying  old  creeds  or  standards 
or  Bibles,  but  by  looking  forward  for  new  manifestations, 
through  natural  methods,  in  the  human  soul. 

Whenever,  in  the  past,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  criticise  or 
differ  from  Mr.  Frothingham,  it  has  been  almost  always  con- 
cerning these  very  points  wherein  his  reported  change  has 
taken  place.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  attitude  of  Mr. 
Frothingham  is  not  very  far  from  my  own.  Not  by  any 
means  that  I  would  presume  to  put  him  in  the  position  of 
fathering  all  my  Ideas ;  but  only  that  his  position  and  out- 
look are  substantially  the  same  as  mine. 

Meantime,  after  a  life  of  exceptional  toil,  he  has  certainly 
earned  the  right  to  rest  and  wait.  If  he  is  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  his  life-work,  what  man  of  any  lofty  ideals  is  satis- 
fied ?  If  he  questions  some  of  his  past  methods,  and  feels 
that  he  overlooked  and  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  some 
of  the  many  sides  of  the  infinite  truth,  let  that  man  who  has 
grasped  the  whole  universe  be  the  one  to  find  fault  with  him. 
Ceasing  to  speak  when  they  have  delivered  their  message  ; 
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and  waiting  for  "  more  light,"  instead  of  plunging  recklessly 
forward  when  the  way  is  not  clear ;  hoping  in  the  future,  and 
trusting  that  the  power  that  has  unrolled  the  panorama  of  the 
past  has  more,  and  grander  still  to  reveal,-^  is  not  this  the 
attitude  of  all  reverent,  noble,  believing  souls  ?  Let  us  leave 
Mr.  Frothing^am  then  on  the  farthest  verge  of  his  advance, 
not  taking  one  step  backward,  but  only  facing  the  east,  wait* 
ing  for  a  new  and  brighter  rising  of  the  ever  old  and  ever 
new  '' Stm  of  Righteousness  "  and  of  life;  feeling  sure  that, 
like  the  fabled  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  when  the  first 
rays  smite  upon  his  forehead,  the  music  of  his  old-time  utter- 
ance will  respond  to  the  appeal. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  JOY. 


"Tidings  of  great  joy."  —  Luke  ii.,  lo. 

I  NEVER  received  a  Christmas  gift  in  all  my  boyhood ;  and 
now,  when  I  see  the  wilderness  of  wonderful  toys  and  think 
to  what  artistic  perfection  the  old,  commonplace  **  Mother 
Goose "  has  grown,  I  sometimes  think  that  I  was  born  just 
about  one  generation  too  soon.  And  yet,  even  then  and  to 
me,  the  day  came  with  a  voice  of  gladness.  We  used  to 
vie  with  each  other  to  see  who  first  could  wish  the  others 
"  Merry  Christmas  !  "  In  older  lands,  the  glad  voices  of  the 
children  even  sing  their  way  into  the  people's  dreams,  and 
wake  them  from  their  sleep,  carolling  the  tidings,  "  Christ  is 
bom !  "  Indeed,  this  is  the  happiest  day  in  all  the  year. 
For  weeks,  the  children  have  been  on  tiptoe  of  anticipation, 
their  faces  all  aglow^  with  a  joy  unseen  as  yet,  as  eastward- 
looking  hills  are  kindled  by  the  dawn-flush  before  the  sun  is 
risen.  Faces  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and  aunts 
and  friends  have  all  been  half-crinkled  into  smiles,  but  sub- 
dued all  the  while  by  looks  of  mystery  which  proclaimed  the 
fact  that  they  knew  secrets  which  they  "must  not  tell."  But 
all  these  secrets  were  glad  ones ;  and  each  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  with  the  anticipation  of  the  joy  that  some  well-prepared 
surprise  was  to  kindle  on  the  face  of  a  friend. 

Christmas  is  pre-eminently  a  festival  of  gladness.  And 
yet  it  comes  when  the  days  are  shortest  and  the  nights  are 
longest,  when  the  outer  world's  sunshine  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum.  The  spring-time  is  far  away.  Summer,  with  its 
growing  life,  is  past.  What  we  call  "  the  melancholy  days  " 
of  autumn,  with  their  last  flashes  of  brightness  in  forests  of 
red  and  gold,  even  these  are  no  longer  left  us.  We  stand 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  winter, —  that  which  is 
called  the  death  of  the  year,  and  which  the  poets  sing  of  in 
dreary  strains,  through  which   are  heard  the  rattle  of  the 


sleet  and  the  creak  of  bare  branches,  when  —  strange,  is  it 
not  ?  —  right  here,  on  the  edge  of  desolation,  like  a  blossom 
close  up  under  the  snow-line  in  the  Alps,  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  day  that  blooms  with  a  beauty  and  a 
fragrance  that  neither  spring  nor  summer  knows.  Whence 
comes  it  ?     And  what  is  the  explanation  ? 

The  common  answer  is  familiar  enough.  Any  child  on 
the  street  will  tell  you  that  all  the  meaning  springs  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Christ-child  was  born  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  ago  to-day.  "  A  little  babe  was  born  in  a 
manger,  and  the  angels  astonished  the  watching  shepherds 
by  bursting  through  the  night  sky  with  their  shout  of  *  Glad 
tidings  of  great  joy !  *  and  ever  since  that  day  Christmas  has 
been  kept  in  memory  of  his  birth."  So  would  the  children 
say.  And  so  also  say  many  who  are  not  children,  and  who 
ought  to  be  wiser. 

But  the  Christmas  joy  has  a  deeper  root  than  this.  It  is 
larger  and  grander  than  the  old  ecclesiastical  system  that 
claims  to  find  room  for  it,  and  to  have  it  in  peculiar  posses- 
sion. Indeed,  as  they  interpret  it,  I  cannot  think  it  "  good 
tidings  of  great  joy."  That,  with  the  exception  of  a  not 
over-successful  superintendence  of  the  Jews,  God  let  all  the 
earth  stumble  and  fall  -in  darkness  for  four  thousand  years, — 
is  that  "  tidings  of  joy  "  ?  That  he  came  to  the  earth  once, 
for  a  little  while,  many  years  ago,  and  then  left  it  again, —  is 
that  "  tidings  of  joy  "  ?  That  only  one  birth  in  all  the  ages 
was  "  immaculate " ;  that  God  casts  slight  on  his  own  sub- 
lime mystery  of  motherhood, —  are  these  "  tidings  of  joy  "  ? 
That  even  this  one  magical  coming  was  but  a  poor  and  par- 
tial success ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  most  of  those  he  came 
to  save  will  be  lost, —  are  these  "  tidings  of  joy  "  ?  Yet  these 
are  what  the  Churches  tell  us  Christmas  is  to  celebrate. 

But  the  Christmas  joy  is  older  than  the  Christian  mythol- 
ogy would  make  it.  This  river  of  gladness  that  runs  singing 
through  the  world,  on  whose  banks  we  stand  to-day, —  it 
comes  rippling  in  the  sunlight  down  the  ages  ;  but  its  source 
was  not  in  Judea.     It  had  its  springs  in  many  lands.     Its 


head-waters  we  cannot  trace ;  for  a  mist  hangs  thick  over 
the  morning  of  the  world,  and  out  from  under  that  mist  it 
comes,  a  river  even  then.  It  is  parted  into  more  branches 
than  was  the  fabled  stream  that  overran  the  bounds  of  the 
fabled  Eden ;  and  these  branches  flowed  through  India  and 
Egypt,  and  Persia  and  Greece  and  Rome,  and  all  the  North- 
ern nations  of  Europe. 

Far  up  the  ages,  on  the  dim  borders  of  the  primeval  world, 
we  can  discern  the  outlines  of  the  gathering  peoples,  can 
hear  the  distant  strains  of  their  festive  music  and  the  far- 
echoed  shouts  of  their  joy.  Their  sun-god  is  bom  in  the 
darkest  day  of  winter,  and  is  coming  to  bring  life  and  light 
and  gladness  again.  The  dream  of  Immanuel  —  "  God  with 
us  "  —  has  never  been  far  from  the  hearts  of  men.  Whether 
it  took  the  shape  of  a  Greek  theoffhany,  the  Messianic  vision 
of  the  Jew,  the  glad  Saturnalia  of  the  Roman,  the  Egyptian 
incarnation  of  Horus,  the  Indian  myth  of  Vishnu,  or  the 
Christian  myth  of  the  manger  child,  at  heart  it  is  the  wide 
world's  one  hope,  one  dream,  one  grand  reality.  In  what- 
ever dress  the  loving  imagination  or  the  crude  fancy  of  man 
may  clothe  it,  the  attempt  to  express  an  eternal  truth  is  plain. 
Is  it  the  dream  of  Eden  that  man  was  once  with  God  and 
God  with  man  ?  Is  it  the  crude  sun-\vorshipper's  fancy  that 
the  bright  god  is  coming  with  warmth  and  food  to  the  cold 
and  needy  earth  ?  Is  it  the  Jewish  hope  that  some  day  God 
will  appear  for  human  deliverance  ?  Is  it  the  Indian  and 
Egyptian  secret  that  God  and  man  are  of  kin,  and  one  may 
wear  the  likeness  of  the  other  ?  Is  it  the  Christian  myth 
that  God  did  once  have  a  human  mother,  and  stooped  thus 
to  our  low  estate  ?  In  all  these  Protean  shapes,  man  has 
always  struggled  to  utter  what  he  has  felt  to  be  an  infinite 
truth.  And  though  a//  the  utterances  be  /a/s^  in  form^  and 
so  fail  adequately  to  express  the  inexpressible,  yet  the  truth 
remains. 

First,  then,  the  Christmas  joy  means  this, —  an  inexpugna- 
ble faith  that  an  essential  goodness  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
world  \   a  belief  that  light  always  conquers  darkness  ;    that 
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summer  always  conquers  winter  ;  that,  "  though  weeping  may- 
endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  belief  in  God  and  his  fatherly  care  of  his 
human  child.  Though  Proserpina  be  carried  off  to  the  dark 
regions  below,  and  the  flowers  droop  and  die  at  her  depart- 
ure, yet  she  shall  return  again,  and  all  the  fields  shall  blos- 
som beneath  her  coming  feet.  Though  the  sun  seem  to  die 
at  the  winter  solstice,  yet  he  is  born  again,  at  first  a  little 
child  ;  but,  growing  rapidly  in  stature,  he  comes  once  more 
to  those  "  that  sit  in  darkness,"  bringing  new  life  and  glad- 
ness in  his  beams. 

In  Tennyson's  last  poem,  "  Despair,"  are  two  lines  that 
sum  up  in  their  own  graphic  phrase  the  saddest  utterance  of 
human  hopelessness  in  its  darkest  mood :  — 

"  Oh,  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing, —  alone  on  "  this  "  lonely  shore, — 
Born  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she  bore  I " 

It  is  the  human  heart's  age-long  denial  of  this  dreary  faith 
that  the  Christmas  symbolizes.  We  are  not  "orphans  of 
nothing";  we  are  not  "alone  on  this  lonely  shore."  In  all 
ages,  under  all  skies,  finding  expression  in  all  religions,  man 
has  asserted  his  faith  in  a  divine  fatherhood.  In  all  the  cen- 
turies from  the  first,  men  have  told  themselves  stories  of 
divine  visions,  appearances,  voices,  incarnations,  revelations: 
they  have  clothed  these  stories  in  a  thousand  different  cos- 
tumes, no  one  of  which  may  be  literally  true,  but  the  one 
grand  faith  and  joy  find  utterance  through  them  all. 

This,  then,  is  the  deepest  meaning  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
this  Christmas  joy.  A  child  wakes  up  from  a  fearful  dream 
in  the  dark  night.  He  is  alone  in  all  the  wide  world,  with 
the  haunting  shapes  of  fright  that  people  the  black  void 
around  his  little  crib.  He  cries  out  in  his  terror,  and  then, 
dim-seen  above  him,  is  the  outline  of  a  face ;  a  hand  is  reached 
out  unseen,  but  it  clasps  his  own  or  is  soothingly  laid  on  his 
forehead  ;  or  a  voice* speaks  just  a  word  of  hushing  love ;  and 
straightway  an  unutterable  joy  fills  all  the  childish  heart. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  give  any  true  or  adequate  account  of 
it  all,  but  he  feels  sure  of  the  father  or  mother  love  brooding 


over  him  in  the  darkness.  Thus  it  is  with  this  wondrous 
child  man,  in  the  darkness  of  this  great  universe.  He  faintly 
hears,  he  dimly  sees.  Then  he  tells  his  strange  story  of  an 
impossible  birth,  of  an  angel  choir,  of  a  divine  form  disap- 
pearing in  clouds,  and  promising  to  come  again  in  a  like 
wondrous  fashion.  The  account  may  not  be  true  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve //  is  true  that  man's  child-heart  means  a  father-heart, 

and  that  man's  child  weakness  and  need  mean  a  father-care. 

• 

But  this  Christmas  joy  has  another  meaning,  which  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  tells  a  story-  of  charity,  of  brother- 
hood, of  pleasure  in  the  gladness  of  others.  This  is  the  time 
when  we  specially  rejoice  in  making  other  people  happy, 
when  the  poor  are  remembered,  when  those  of  low  estate 
are  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  brotherhood  with  the  highest, 
when  the  general  joy  diffuses  itself,  and  has  a  smile  and  a 
token  of  friendship  for  all.  Why  this  at  Christmas  more 
than  at  some  other  season  of  the  year?  It  is  not  by  accident, 
as  you  may  see.  Let  us  trace  the  principle  for  a  moment, 
and  try  if  we  can  make  it  clear. 

The  tribes  of  men,  however  fierce  and  bitter  they  may 
have  been  toward  foreigners, —  who  were  in  the  old  time  al- 
ways enemies, —  still  felt  bound  toward  the  members  of  their 
own  tribe.  This  grew  out  of  their  feeling  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  the  same  ancestor,  and  were  thus  all  of  one 
family.  When  this  ancestor  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  they 
were  brothers  both  in  blood  and  worship.  One  divine  father 
then  made  one  human  brotherhood.  Thev  did  not  feel  that 
they  were  bound  to  strangers,  because  they  were  the  children 
of  and  worshipped  another  god;  but  the  human  kinship  ex- 
tended as  far  as  did  the  divine  paternity.  It  followed  then 
that,  as  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood  grew  and  widened, 
charity  widened  with  it.  And,  when  some  nations  came  to 
feel  that  "  we  have  one  Father  in  heaven  and  that  all  we  are 
brethren,^^  then  the  charity  became  as  wide  as  the  whole 
earth ;  and  whatever  deepened  the  sense  of  God^s  real  father- 
hood and  nearness  to  man,  this  of  course  touched  the 
springs   of  his   charity.     It   follows   then    naturally  that,  at 


those  times  when  we  celebrate  God's  nearness  to  men,  then 
we  give  more  prominent  expression  to  our  sympathy  for  all 
forms  and  grades  of  human  life.  And  as  Christmas  is  our 
figurative  and  poetic  way  of  saying  "  God  is  with  us,"  "  He 
comes  to  earth,"  so  at  Christmas  there  is  a  fresh  outburst  of 
our  gladness  in  human  brotherhood. 

Take,  as  illustrating  this,  the  old  Roman  Saturnalia.  The 
common  people  believed  that,  in  old  times,  the  good  god 
Saturn  lived  and  reigned  on  earth.  There  were  no  wars 
then,  nor  sickness  nor  evil  of  any  kind.  In  that  good  age, 
none  were  nobles  and  none  were  slaves,  none  were  rich  and 
none  were  poor.  So,  at  the  annual  festival  that  kept  alive 
this  faith,  they  sought  for  a  time  to  revive  that  "golden  age." 
The  great  man  laid  aside  his  prerogatives,  and  the  slave  was 
free.  The  servant  sat  down  at  the  feast,  and  the  master 
waited  upon  him.  For  a  few  glad  days,  the  god-king  was  on 
earth  again,  and  the  simple  age  of  human  happiness  and 
peace  returned. 

Now,  nobody  kno\\'s  at  what  time  of  year  Jesus  was  born. 
And  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  fourth  century  that  the 
present  date  for  the  Christmas  festival  was  fixed  upon. 
Chrysostom  tells  us  it  was  purposely  fixed  upon  the  date  of 
the  Roman  Saturnalia.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
scious purpose  of  the  Church,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  was 
no  mere  accident.  The  Saturnalia  meant  "  God  with  us  "  ; 
and  Christmas  means  the  same,  though  the  mythical  forms 
that  tell  the  story  be  ever  so  divergent.  It  was  only  natural 
then  that  the  Roman  festival,  instead  of  being  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  should  be  grafted  on  the  Norseman's  Ygdrasil 
or  world  tree,  and  that  both  should  blossom  out  into  the 
lights,  and  be  heavy  with  the  fruit  of  friendship's  heavy  gifts. 
The  Christmas  tree  then  means  the  human  love-gifts  that 
grow  out  of  the  root  of  human  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  No  wonder  then  that  the  festival  is  permanent,  that 
it  grows  in  favor,  that  it  overruns  the  borders  of  all  sects 
and  creeds  ;  for  its  tap-root  is  in  the  human  heart,  and  its 
branches  will  yet  hold  out  their  bending  burdens  of  love  for 
all  the  earth  to  gather. 
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Men  mean  well,  in  the  main ;  but  they  often  mistake  the 
way  that  leads  toward  real  well-being  and  happiness.  They 
try  to  get  the  good  things  of  the  world  for  themselves  alone. 
But  no  one  ever  tried  this,  who  did  not  fail.  No  boy  or  man 
ever  went  off  by  himself  in  a  corner  to  eat  his  sugar-plums  alone, 
who  did  not  find  that  they  were  not  nearly  so  good  and  sweet 
as  he  expected  them  to  be.  And  no  one  ever  divided  them 
with  a  friend  without  finding  that  he  got  more  pleasure  from 
conferring  happiness  than  he  could  ever  find  in  snatching  it. 
This,  then,  is  the  lesson  and  meaning  of  the  Christmas  joy. 
Joy  is  like  sunshine  :  the  more  mirrors  there  are  to  reflect  it, 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  light.  The  joy  on  your  own 
face  is  only  doubled  when  it  catches  back  a  reflection  that 
you  have  kindled  on  some  other  face.  Learn  then  this 
Christmas  secret, —  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

There  remains  now  to  be  noticed  one  more  aspect  of  the 
Christmas  joy.  You  catch  its  echo  in  the  happy  laughter  of 
the  children. 

I  said,  at  the  outset,  that  I  sometimes  felt  as  though  I  was 
born  too  soon  ;  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  child  in  these  days 
when  childhood  is  enthroned  and  crowned.  And  yet,  I  do 
not  care.  Perhaps,  in  making  and  seeing  the  children  happy, 
I  find  quite  as  much  happiness  as  they.  Somehow  their 
laughter  gets  into  my  voice,  and  I  find  my  heart  beating 
quicker  as  I  note  the  eagerness  of  their  anticipation.  The 
secret  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  already  noted,  that  Christmas 
is  a  child-festival  all  through.  Since  it  celebrates  our  child- 
hood toward  God,  how  can  it  help  softening  our  hearts 
toward  the  little  ones  who  look  to  us  as  gods  ?  Are  we  not 
their  Providence,  as  God  is  ours  ?  And  so  long  as  faith  in 
Santa  Claus  remains,  their  world  shall  be'  as  full  of  miracle 
as  is  that  of  any  larger  children. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  that  we  are  at  last  getting  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  that  Moloch,  burning  children,  who  has 
so  long,  in  the  Orthodox  temple,  occupied  the  place  of  the 
ideal  Christ.     Jesus  uttered  the  words  that  will  resound  all 


down  the  centuries,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me."    What  a  hideous  caricature  of  this  Jesus  is  the  cruel 
judge  celebrated  in  the  doggerel  verse  of  that  representative  ' 
Puritan,  who  damns  little  children,  showing  only  the  ironical 
mercy  of  assigning  them  to 

"  The  easiest  room  in  hell ! " 

But  surely  the  God  who  fills  the  hearts  of  children  with  their 
merr}'  gladness,  who  listens  to  their  Christmas  shouts  and 
songs,  must  be  the  one  who  carries  them  in  his  arms,  and, 
like  the  tender  shepherd,  bears  the  weaklings  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

The  nearer  God  comes  to  us  then,  the  nearer  shall  we  get 
to  the  children.  Let  ingenuity  devise  for  them  all  wondrous 
toys.  Let  art  lead  them,  along  galleries  lined  with  pictures, 
into  glad  new  worlds  which  imagination  has  peopled  with  in- 
habitants of  divine  beauty  and  goodness.  Make  Christmas 
a  time  when  the  poorest  shall  at  least  have  a  glimpse  at 
something  brighter  and  better  than  the  sordid  garret  pr  the 
filthy  street.  In  enriching  the  minds  and  hearts  of  "  these 
little  ones,"  you  are  building  that  better  world  of  which 
prophet  has  dreamed  and  poet  sung,  and  that,  some  day, 
the  eyes  of  our  children's  children  shall  really  look  upon. 

The  children  are  a  prophecy 

Of  what  shall  one  day  be, 
When  we  a  fairer  land  have  gained 

Beyond  to-day's  rough  sea. 

We  wear)',  tugging  at  the  oars  : 

Our  hearts  grow  sick  and  faint. 
Their  younger  arms  the  ship  shall  guide, 

Their  shouts  drown  our  complaint. 

We  sigh,  "  The  land  is  far  away," 

And  give  the  struggle  o'er : 
They'll  bring  the  vessel  into  port. 

And  leap  upon  the  shore. 

The  Christmas  hope  to  us  is  dim, 

And  God  seems  far  away : 
Our  children's  songs  shall  usher  in 

The  endless  Christmas  dav. 


ADVENT. 

Was  it  only  in  Judea, 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 

That  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven 
Came  to  visit  men  below  ? 

True,  he  came  then  in  a  manhood 
That  was  blessed,  sweet,  and  strongs 

Teaching  broader  views  of  goodness 
And  a  deeper  scorn  of  wrong. 

But  to  say  that  once  and  only 
Came  he,  and  in  magic  wise, 

Is  to  slight  M'  eternal  adveftt^ 
Never  hid  from  holy  eyes. 

Not  alone  in  that  one  cradle 

In  the  far-off  Nazareth : 
God  speaks  straight  to  every  mother 

Through  her  baby's  lisping  breath. 

Calling  ont  birth  only  sinless 
Casts  on  motherhood  a  scorn  : 

Holy  are  the  thousand  chambers 

Where  the  infant  "  Christs  "  are  born. 

Not  alone  in  one  grand  era 

Does  the  "  Blessed  One  "  come  near : 
From  the  first  day  till  the  last  one, 

He  is  coming  every  year. 


In  the  "mystery  of  matter," 
Through  the  ages  long  at  strife, 

God  was  in  what  men  call  lifeless,  • 
Struggling  upward  into  life. 

Up  the  dateless  ages  lifting. 

From  the  lowest  crawling  worm. 

On  through  reptile,  fish,  and  mammal, 
Blossomed  he  from  form  to  form. 

Till  at  length  out  through  the  brutal, 
Like  a  sunrise  through  a  cloud, 

Waking,  wondering,  gleamed  the  human^ 
And  a  voice  spoke  up  aloud. 
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God  came  then  in  wondrous  fashion, 
When  his  great  man-child  had  birth ; 

When,  erect,  he  faced  the  heavens. 
And  stood  conscious  on  the  earth. 

Every  age  since  then  was  Advent. 

Came  he  all  the  aeons  through, 
As  man  learned  the  art  of  thinkings 

And  achieved  the  power  to  do. 

Yes,  he  came  through  hidden  pathways. 
As  the  life  comes  in  the  spring, — 

Underground  in  silent  working 
Till  the  time  for  blossoming. 

When  man  tamed  the  stubborn  iron, 
And  to  flexible  uses  wrought ; 

And  phonetic  signs  invented 
To  become  the  wings  of  thought, — 

Then  in  truth  God  came,  and  whispered : 
"  Be  thou  free  and  mighty  now  I 

Rule  the  earth  with  iron  sceptre, 
All  its  powers  to  thee  shall  bow  I 

** Armed  with  letters,  go  thou  forward; 

To  all  doors,  thou  hast  the  key : 
Naught  on  earth  and  naught  in  heaven 

But  shall  open  unto  thee  I 


»» 


Thus,  God  Cometh  up  the  ages, — 

Hear  on  battle-fields  his  call  1 
At  the  sound,  old  systems  tremble, 

Brain-bonds  snap,  and  shackles  fall. 

Through  the  rising  of  the  peoples. 
By  the  ships  whose  hearts  are  fires, 

On  the  trains  through  tunnelled  mountains. 
By  the  lightning-throbbing  wires. 

Through  the  patient  toil  of  science. 
Through  the  fairy  grace  of  art. 

Through  the  broader  range  of  thinking, 
Through  new  tenderness  of  heart, 

Evermore  is  godhood  coming, — 
Godhood  robed  in  human  guise. 

Hidden  from  the  backward  looking. 
But  revealed  unto  the  wise. 
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No  more  then  on  human  nature, 
No  more  on  God's  glad  green  earth. 

Dare  to  cast  contempt  J     Remember 
Here  God's  kingdom  has  its  birth. 

Look  not  to  the  distant  heavens, 
Nor  to  cast  nor  west ;  for,  lo  1 

God  is  'neath  thy  feet,  and  cometh, 
Like  all  fair  growths,  from  below. 

In  the  beating  of  thy  pulses. 
In  the  throbbing  of  thy  brain. 

In  the  air  and  sunshine  round  thee, 
See,  he  comes,  and  comes  again  I 

In  the  grand  ideal  that  leads  thee. 
In  fair  hopes  that  gleam  and  flee. 

In  the  ever-sought  to-morrow, 
Forwkrd  still  he  beckons  thee ! 


When  disease  and  want  and  sorrow 
Are  beneath  thy  gladsome  feet, 

When  are  broken  all  earth's  shackles, 
When  as  one  all  nations  meet, 

When  the  wide  earth  is  a  garden. 
When  love  driveth  out  all  hate, 

When  earth's  once  terrific  forces 
Like  trained  servants  on  thee  wait. 

Then  the  God  who  through  the  ages 
Did  thy  toilsome  progress  lead, 

He  who  was  and  is  and  shall  be 
Will  have  come  in  very  deed! 
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FACING  THE  UNKNOWN.* 


•*  And  they  feared  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud."  —  John  ix.,  34. 

It  matters  not  that  we  cannot  regard  this  legend  of  the 
transfiguration  as  literal  history :  it  stands  to  us  as  a  symbol 
representing  universal  human  experiences  that  are  true.  The 
story,  as  you  will  recall  it,  is  that  Jesus,  at  a  certain  time, 
took  with  him  his  three  most  intimate  disciples,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  and  went  with  them  apart,  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  unto  a  mountain.  And  here  there  appeared  to  them 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  talked  with  them  about  the  past  and 
about  the  future.  And  while  the  disciples,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say  or  think,  were  watching  the  strange  events,  sud- 
denly a  cloud  appears  and  envelops  them,  and  a  voice  is 
heard  speaking  out  of  the  cloud ;  and,  as  this  mist  gathered 
its  folds  about  them,  "  they  feared."  They  stood,  not  certain 
as  to  what  was  coming, —  not  shrinking  from  facing  whatever 
needed  to  be  faced,  but  in  that  natural  human  attitude  with 
which  all  of  us,  if  we  be  serious  and  thoughtful,  must  face 
the  unknown.  They  stood  watching,  thoughtful,  waiting, 
wondering  what  should  come. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  take  no  more  fitting  figure 
than  this  to  symbolize  the  attitude  in  which  all  serious, 
thoughtful  minds  must  stand,  as  they  conscientiously  face  a 
new  epoch  in  their  lives.  The  mystery  closes  us  in  like  a 
cloud ;  and  we  have  all  entered  the  edge  of  it,  and  it  spreads 
out  before  us,  hiding  all  that  which  is  to  come.  Still,  we 
must  on :  there  is  no  stopping,  no  waiting.  Whether  we  will 
or  not,  we  must  enter  into  the  cloud.  And  if  we  be  men,  if 
we  be  earnest,  if  we  be  thoughtful,  if  we  understand  what 
are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  there  must  be  something  of 
fear  in  our  hearts  as  we  enter  it. 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


I  know  I  shall  only  be  repeating  the  universal  experiences 
of  childhood,  when  I  recall  some  sensations  of  my  own. 
I  remember  when  a  little  boy,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
standing  alone,  my  brother  who  had  been  with  me  having 
left  me  on  the  borders  of  what  to  me  was  an  illimitable 
and  pathless  forest  that  I  had  never  tracked.  •  I  was  not 
afraid  in  the  sense  of  expecting  a  calamity;  but,  facing  that 
vast  mystery  out  of  which  might  come  I  knew  not  what,  I 
stood  with  childish  awe  and  fear,  hardly  daring  to  move, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come  and  lead  me.  Do  we  escape 
this,  as  we  grow  up  to  be  men  ?  Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  ? 
Have  you  ever  gone  on  board  some  great  ship  and  seen  it 
slowly  swing  off  from  the  pier,  to  be  towed  down  the  harbor, 
while  the  shipping  grew  thinner  and  thinner  on  each  side  as 
you  approached  the  sea?  And  have  you  then  noted  the 
headlands  sink  and  grow  smaller  and  fade  away,  and  at  last 
go  down  the  horizon,  till  you  found  yourself  for  the  first  time 
in  your  life  facing  the  unknown  mystery  of  what  to  you  was 
a  limitless  ocean, 

''Alone,  alone,  all, all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  "  ? 

For,  no  matter  how  much  companionship  you  may  have, 
there  are  times  that  a  thoughtful  person,  passing  through  an 
experience  like  this,  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
stands  practically  alone  in  infinity,  a  plank  only  between  him 
and  the  bottomless;  and  the  ship,  however  strong,  only  a 
little  cup  to  be  played  with  and  tossed  about  by  forces  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  If  you  have  passed  through  such 
an  experience,  then  you  have  feared  as  you  have  entered  into 
this  cloud  of  mystery  that  faced  you,  and  surrounded  you  on 
every  hand.  I  take  it  that  this,  and  not  cowardice,  was  the 
feeling  that  actuated  Hamlet  in  the  play,  as  he  uttered  that 
famous  soliloquy.  The  future  was  not  feared  for  what  he 
knew  of  it :  he  simply  hesitated  with  this  awe  with  which 
every  man  must  face  the  unknown.  And  I  take  it  that  it  is 
no  evidence  of  manhood,  it  is  no  evidence  of  high  courage, 
it  is  only  frivolity,  thoughtlessness,  that   leads  any  man  to 
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treat  matters  like  this  with  anything  but  befitting  gravity. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  old  officer,  when  a  young 
man  with  his  first  epaulettes,  just  entering  on  his  first  battle, 
and  thinking  he  must  at  least  put  on  the  show  of  bravery, 
said  to  him  who  had  fought  through  a  score  of  battles,  as  he 
saw  his  face  was  blanched,  though  his  lips  were  tightly  set, 
"Are  you  afraid?"  "Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  am,  and 
were  you  one-half  as  afraid  as  I  am  you  would  run." 

It  is  not  courage,  then,  that  treats  these  things  flippantly. 
That  is  courage  which  weighs  all  the  possibilities,  the  grave 
events,  the  happenings  of  life,  and  then  stands  true  and 
takes  the  next  step  forward,  though  it  be  into  a  cloud. 

As  we  stand  this  morning  facing  the  new  year,  let  us  think 
for  a  moment  what  may  happen ;  what  must  happen  to 
somebody.  Forecasting  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
what  will  the  next  twelve  months  see?  Here  is  a  newly 
married  couple,  happy  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  fresh 
young  love.  A  few  months,  and  one  or  the  other  of  them  shall 
have  faded  out  into  the  eternal  mystery,  and  one  shall  walk 
the  path  of  life  alone.  Here  is  a  young  wife  shadowed  with 
the  sacred  mystery  and  promise  of  motherhood ;  next  year : 
the  husband  shall  be  both  wifeless  and  childless.  Here  is  a 
little  child,  perhaps  a  flock  of  little  children,  happy,  bright, 
sunny,  laughing  in  their  home ;  one  of  them  —  which,  nobody 
knows  —  shall  be  touched  and  shall  fall  asleep,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  rest  shall  ache,  and  their  eyes  shall  be  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  the  skies,  however  bright,  shall  seem  dark  to  them. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  laid  out  a  scheme  of  business  opera- 
tions for  the  coming  year,  who  has  used  all  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  has  done  it  well.  That  business  shall  suc- 
ceed, and  he  shall  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  large  power. 
Or  that  plan  shall  come  to  disaster,  and  he  shall  be  ruined, 
compelled  to  leave  his  luxurious  home,  and  be  counted  on 
the  street  in  all  coming  time  as  a  break-down  and  a  failure. 
Some  one  else  is  engaged  in  writing  a  book,  which  shall  fall 
flat  and  dead.  The  public  shall  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and 
he  shall  carry  in  his  heart  a  life-long  disappointment.     All  of 


us  are  planting  flowers :  will  they  blossom  ?  Some  of  them : 
some  will  be  bright,  and  will  fill  our  homes  and  lives  with 
fragrance.  Some  of  them  will  grow  for  a  little  while  and 
glad  us  with  the  anticipation  of  what  is  coming ;  and  then,  in 
spite  of  all  our  care,  a  worm  shall  gnaw  their  root  and  frost 
shall  blight  them,  the  leaves  shall  turn  black  and  fall  off, 
and  only  the  withered,  dead  stalk  remain  in  our  hands. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  well  know,  we  thousand  people 
here  this  morning,  that  twelve  months  will  not  find  us  here 
again,  as  we  are  to-day.  As  we  remember  those  that  were 
with  us  one  year  ago,  and  look  over  the  house  and  see  the 
empty  places,  one  here  and  another  there,  we  know  too  well 
that  these  experiences  will  be  repeated.  Some  one  will  be 
missing.      Who  is  it  ?     You  ?     I  ? 

I  speak  of  these  things,  not  because  I  have  any  fear  of  the 
future,  any  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ; 
not  to  fright  you  into  moral  resolutions,  or  into  talk  of 
better  behavior  for  the  future,  but  simply  to  recognize  the 
great  fact  that  life  is  solemn  and  filled  with  meaning,  and 
that  we,  on  the  edge  of  the  year,  do  well,  if  something  of  awe, 
something  of  thoughtfulness,  comes  into  our  souls  as  we 
enter  into  the  cloud.  For  it  must  be  a  cloud.  The  Bible 
speaks  sometimes  of  God  as  hiding  himself,  as  drawing  a 
veil  over  his  face :  "clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him."  We  speak  of  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  wish  we  could 
pull  up  a  corner  at  least,  and  look  beyond  and  see  what  is 
coming.  And  yet  no  supernatural  prevision  of  the  future  is 
given  to  man,  and  I  believe  never  has  been  given  to  him. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  forecasting  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  that  is  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  we  forecast  what  is 
to  be  the  future  of  a  seed.  If  I  take  a  flower  in  my  hand 
with  the  bud  unopened,  I  can  prophesy,  the  conditions  being 
what  they  ought,  what  the  flower  will  be.  If  I  hold  a  seed 
in  my  hand,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  seed,  I  can  prophesy, 
all  the  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  what  it  will  come 
to  in  the  months  of  the  future,  next  spring,  next  summer, 
next   fall.     If  I  stand  on  a  river's   bank   and   know  where 


it  has  come  from,  I  can  prophesy  as  to  its  general  trend 
toward  the  sea.  If  I  know  your  characters  and  what  your 
secret  hopes  and  plans  of  life  are,  what  you  are  thinking 
about  and  what  you  are  planning  for,  as  I  know  something  of 
what  human  life  and  experience  have  been  in  the  past,  I  can 
prophesy  into  what  that  kind  of  seed  will  develop,  when  it 
comes  to  fruitage.  But  beyond  this,  which  is  the  purely 
scientific  prevision  in  the  light  of  special  laws  and  the  regu- 
lar development  of  particular  effects  from  particular  causes, 
there  is  no  prophecy,  and  there  cannot  be.  The  future  is 
dumb.  It  must  still  be  to  all  of  us  a  cloud  into  which  we 
enter,  seeing  only  the  next  step  that  we  take. 

Sometimes,  we  rebel  at  this.  We  wish  we  might  under- 
stand what  is  coming.  We  wish  we  could  see  whether  we 
shall  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  whether  the  family  will 
remain  unbroken  as  the  months  go  by,  whether  such  and 
such  a  calamity  is  coming,  whether  such  and  such  an  an- 
ticipated joy  shall  be  ours.  And  yet  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  wiser  arrangement  in  this  human  life  of  ours  than  that 
which  makes  it  an  impossibility  to  know  even  to-morrow. 
For  on  what  does  human  happiness  depend  ?  Is  it  not  very 
largely  a  matter  of  anticipation,  a  matter  of  surprise ;  an 
element  of  freshness,  of  new  development  coming  to  us  hour 
by  hour  and  day  by  day  ?  I  have  been  watching  the  children 
and  their  state  of  mind  as  they  have  approached  the  Christ- 
mas time.  You  have  been  doing  the  same.  If  you  had  told 
them  beforehand  what  they  were  to  receive,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Christmas  hour  would  have  been  taken  out.  It  would 
have  been  emptied  of  its  significance.  Was  it  not  being  on 
tiptoe  with  anticipation,  and  attempting  to  peep  into  the 
future  to  see  if  the  anticipation  should  adequately  represent 
the  reality, —  was  not  this  the  larger  part  of  their  joy  ? 

I  remember  having  a  thought  like  this  when  I  was  sailing 
up  the  Rhine.  Supposing  as  I  started  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  that  1  had  been  endowed  with  a  vision  that  would  have 
made  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  to  me  every  object  of  in- 
terest from  one  end  of  the  trip  to  the  other,  would  I  have 
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cared  to  go  ?  I  should  have  disembarked,  and  sat  down  on 
the  shore.  My  day  would  have  been  utterly  robbed  of  its 
significance  and  meaning.  It  was  only  the  fact  that  at  every 
turn  of  the  river  some  new  object  of  interest,  some  height 
connected  with  a  legend  or  historical  event  of  the  past, 
crowned  with  a  ruin,  picturesque  with  vineyards,  manifesting 
some  new  shape  of  natural  or  artificial  beauty, —  it  was  only 
this  element  of  new  revelation  at  every  turn  which  made  the 
journey  of  any  interest.  And  is  it  not  precisely  the  same  in 
our  life  journey?  Who  reads  a  story  after  somebody  has 
been  kind  enough  to  tell  him  the  plot  ? 

Then  there  is  another  element  of  our  happiness  which 
springs  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  the  future.  How 
large  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  life  is  shattered  and  blighted 
by  our  unreasonable  anticipations  of  coming  evil?  How 
much  happiness  would  be  lost,  if  you  knew  that  you  were  to 
be  sick  to-morrow ;  that  a  friend  was  to  be  stricken  down ; 
that  a  mercantile  venture  was  to  go  awry  ;  that  this  or  that 
evil  was  to  come  ?  You  would  have  no  heart  for  the  smile 
and  laughter  and  sunshine  of  to-day,  glad  and  bright  though 
it  might  be,  if  you  were  overshadowed  with  the  cloud  of  a 
certain  misfortune  that  was  to  come  on  the  morrow. 

And  it  is  not  simply  the  pleasure  of  life,  though  that  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  which  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  the 
usefulness,  the  success  of  life,  which  depend  on  this  ver}- 
mystery.  It  is  only  because  we  do  not  fathom  the  future 
that  we  have  a  heart  for  the  toil,  the  struggle,  the  effort 
which  perpetually  lift  up  the  world,  however  slowly,  into  the 
brighter  sunlight  of  God.  You  will  remember  perhaps  that, 
after  Hawthorne  had  written  his  most  famous  story,  he  threw 
it  away  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  disgusted  with  it  himself, 
tired  out  with  that  which  had  become  familiar  to  him.  He 
had  looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  severe  personal  criti- 
cism, and  condemned  it,  as  compared  with  the  ideal  he  had 
in  his  soul.  Only  when  the  friendly  publisher  chanced  to 
see  it,  and  perceived  the  value  of  the  hidden  jewel,  was  he 
persuaded  to  let  it  come  forth  to  the  light,  to  be  the  glor}' 


and  honor  of  American  literature,  and  the  delight  of  thou- 
sands for  years  to  come.  Supposing  he  had  known,  when  he 
sat  down  and  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to  trace  the  first  line 
of  that  romance,  that  that  was  the  way  he  was  going  to  feel 
about  it  when  he  had  written  the  last  line :  would  he  have 
had  any  heart  for  the  work  ?  Would  he  have  cared  whether 
it  were  done  or  not  ? 

No  matter  how  many  noble  or  high  or  grand  things  we 
may  be  able  to  do,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  have  more 
or  less  of  this  feeling  about  them.  Some  of  you  can  remem- 
ber your  childish  dreams  of  what  you  would  dp,  what  you 
would  write,  what  you  would  achieve,  what  you  would  become 
in  the  years  of  the  future.  Possibly,  you  have  more  than 
realized  them ;  and  yet  you  know  perfectly  well  that,  when  you 
have  grasped  the  dew-drop  that  was  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light, it  does  not  glitter  any  more.  Now  that  you  have  seized 
the  prize,  it  does  not  seem  very  much,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  see  another  prize  away  ahead  that  you  have  not  yet 
seized ;  for  all  these  things  are  by  comparison ;  and  yet  you 
may  have  done  a  grand  work,  achieved  a  noble  success,  that 
shall  benefit  the  world  and  lift  it  up  and  make  it  better. 

If  you  had  had  the  same  feeling  at  the  start,  it  would  have 
paralyzed  the  effort  by  which  you  have  gone  forward.  I 
have  thought  many  a  time,  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  how 
much  our  ignorance  of  the  future,  our  mistakes  in  prevision 
concerning  the  coming  time,  have  done  to  help  on  and  lift 
up  the  world. 

As  an  illustration,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  career  of 
Columbus,  who  may  be  called  the  last  of  the  crusaders ;  for 
the  one  dream  of  his  life  was  not  the  discovery  of  a  new 
way  to  India  :  it  was  the  wrenching  from  the  hands  of  Islam 
infidels  the  tomb  of  Christ.  And  the  one  thing  that  ani- 
mated him  as  he  sailed  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  was  the 
hope  of  gathering  in  his  hands  the  means  and  money  and 
power  by  which  he  should  be  able  to  realize  that  Eastern 
dream.  Columbus  had  very  little  idea  as  to  the  size  of  this 
planet ;  for  when  he  had  sailed  the  short  distance,  to  us,  of 
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three  thousand  miles,  and  had  reached  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  he  supposed  he  was  at  a  point  that  we  now 
know  to  be  long  reaches  of  thousands  of  miles  beyond  that. 
If  he  had  known  the  distance  from  the  western  edge  of  Spain 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  India,  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
sail.  It  was  only  his  ignorance  of  the  future  that  lured  and 
led  him  on  to  a  greater  success  than  he  had  ever  dreamed.  If 
he  had  known  also  that  he  would  die  poor  and  outcast,  and 
that  the  dream  of  his  life,  the  rescue  of  the  tomb  of  Christ, 
would  have  been  a  failure,  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  have 
cared  to  sail.  These  illusions  led  Columbus  on,  not  to  what 
he  sought,  but  to  something  infinitely  grander  and  better  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world. 

And  so  with  that  other  grand*  old  navigator,  Magalhaens, 
the  first  whose  ship  sailed  round  the  world,  and  demonstrated 
that  it  was  a  globe.  Would  he  have  dared,  would  he  have 
had  the  heart  for  that  voyage,  if  he  had  known  that  on  a  lone 
island  of  the  Pacific  he  would  leave  his  bones,  while  some 
other  should  return  with  the  good  news  that  his  ship  had 
gone  round  the  world  ? 

To  come  nearer  home  for  an  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, take  the  case  of  our  martyred  President  Garfield. 
Would  he  have  cared  to  be  President,  would  he  have  had  the 
heart,  from  the  day  that  he  left  the  canal-boat  all  the  way  up 
to  the  White  House,  to  have  toiled  and  studied  and  labored, 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  assassin's  bullet,  and  the  long 
months  of  suffering,  and  the  end  ?  Blessed  indeed  is  this 
mystery  of  the  future, —  perpetually  deceiving  us,  if  you  will, 
but  deceiving  us  into  efforts  that  result  in  grander  things 
than  we  have  dreamed !  Yes,  blessed,  say  I,  this  universal, 
encompassing  mystery  I 

We  sometimes  fret  at  the  limitations  that  are  about  us, 
that  we  cannot  cross,  that  we  cannot  fathom ;  but  I  am  more 
glad  every  day  of  my  life  for  this  inability  of  ours  than  for 
almost  anything  else  in  the  universe.  Fathomless  mystery 
under  my  feet !  Fathomless  myster)'  over  my  head  1  Hori- 
zons beyond   reach   on   every  hand  !     That   means  infinite 
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room,  infinite  scope,  infinite  possibility.  We  are  like  men 
at  sea  in  the  darkness  of  fog.  At  last,  it  lifts  a  little,  and  we 
can  begin  to  see.  The  light  breaks  through  and  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  is  visible ;  and  we  move  on,  carrying  our  little  circle  of 
sky,  our  little  touch  of  sun,  with  the  infinite  unknown  stretch- 
ing around  us.  Just  because  this  is  so,  we  can  feel  that  we 
have  an  infinite  God,  an  infinite  Father,  a  possible  infinite 
destiny. 

If  we  could,  like  the  character  in  Shakespeare,  open  this 
world-oyster  with  our  sword,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but 
empty  shells.  If  we  could  squeeze  this  orange  of  a  universe, 
there  would  be  only  the  rind  left,  and  a  disappointed  waiting 
for — nothing  at  all.  When  Alexander  had  conquered  the 
world, — and  the  legend,  whether  historical  or  not,  is  true  to 
everything  we  know  of  man, —  he  longed  for  another  world  to 
conquer.  He  would  not  have  been  a  man,  if  he  had  not.  If 
we  could  conquer  the  universe,  there  would  be  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  sit  down,  like  Alexander,  and  sigh ;  or  like  the  old 
French  king,  who,  thinking  he  had  exhausted  life  when  he 
had  only  exhausted  the  meanest  part  of  it,  advertised  for  a 
new  sensation.  Blessed,  then,  be  this  all-encompassing  mys- 
tery! 

But  the  mystery  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  The  experience  of 
men  in  the  past  has  taught  us  two  things  about  this  universe, 
and  has,  it  seems  to  me,  settled  them  beyond  rational  ques- 
tion. Every  time  man  has  intelligently  appealed  to  the  uni- 
verse, it  has  answered  him  with  a  word  of  truth.  It  is  a 
reliable  universe,  so  far  as  its  truth  and  soundness  are  con- 
cerned. Every  time  man  has  appealed  to  the  laws  of  this 
universe  rationally  and  intelligently  to  help  him,  they  have 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  in  gentle,  almighty,  fatherly  arms  of 
love  they  have  lifted  this  child-man  tenderly,  and  carried  him 
forward  into  better  conditions,  and  pointed  him  to  better 
hopes. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  then,  gives  us  ground  for  rest, 
for  peace,  for  trust.  It  is  a  true  world,  it  is  a  good  world. 
And  we  are  learning  more  of   that  truth   and  developing 
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more  of  that  goodness  year  by  year.  And  like  a  child  who 
has  learned  that  his  father  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  loves  him  well  enough  to  take  care  of  him,  may  we, 
though  fearing  as  we  enter  the  cloud,  go  forward  with  per- 
fect trust,  and  reaching  up  our  hand,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
hand  of  the  Invisible,  take  the  next  step  that  is  clear  to  us, 
believing  that  it  leads  to  something  worth  our  attainment. 

As  we  go  forward  into  this  cloud,  let  us  remember  what  it 
is  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep,  what  it  is  that  we  shall  prob- 
ably lose.  You  remember  the  word  sent  home  by  the  French 
king  from  the  battle-field,  "  All  is  lost  save  honor."  We  may 
lose  health,  we  may  lose  friends,  propert}',  during  the  coming 
year,  in  spite  of  our  wisdom  and  prevision  and  care.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  need  not  lose  :  we  need  not  lose  honor ; 
we  need  not  lose  truth ;  we  need  not  lose  fidelity  and  man- 
hood. I  say  we  may  lose  these  other  things  during  the 
coming  year.  Pardon  me  if  I  look  forward  beyond  the  com- 
ing years,  and  say  we  must  lose  them  all,  first  or  last.  We 
are  on  a  voyage  like  that  of  Paul's,  when  he  was  journeying 
to  Rome.  You  remember  the  vision  appeared  to  him,  and  it 
was  prophesied  that  everything  would  go  down  except  the 
passengers :  they  would  be  saved.  So  everything  we  haife 
sooner  or  later  will  sink.  What  shall  we  save  out  of  the 
wreck  ?  You  will  save  only  the  things  that  you  are,  A  rich 
man  died  and  another  man,  asking  the  question  usually  asked 
concerning  a  man's  estates,  said,  "  How  much  did  he  leave  ? " 
The  gentleman  replied,  "  He  left  everything  he  had  :  he  did 
not  take  a  cent  with  him.'*  So,  sooner  or  later,  we  have  got 
to  leave  everything  we  have.  We  shall  carry  with  us  out  of 
the  wreck,  when  the  waves  of  that  sea  toss  us  up  on  the 
eternal  shore, —  we  shall  carry  with  us  on  to  the  sands  only 
what  we  are.  It  behooves  us  then,  as  we  enter  into  and  pass 
through  the  cloud,  to  work  over  just  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  things  that  we  own  into  the  things  that  we  are :  then, 
they  will  be  permanent  possessions. 
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The  Earning.  Owning,  and  Use  of  Money. 


My  theme  this  morning  is  the  earning,  the  owning,  and  the 
use  of  money.  Each  one  of  these  three  points  might  very 
well  occupy  your  interest  for  an  hour.  I  shall  be  able  to 
touch  on  them  only  superficially,  running  over  not  one,  but 
the  three,  having  however  a  distinct  purpose  through  the 
whole. 

The  New  Testament  has  very  little  to  say  in  favor  of  rich 
men.  Perhaps  I  might  be  justified  in  saying — for,  so  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  it  is  true  —  that  it  has  nowhere  one  good  word 
for  wealth.  The  rich  man  is  spoken  of  as  an  extortioner,  as 
one  who  oppresses  the  poor  and  drags  them  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat. He  is  the  one  who,  in  this  life,  has  his  good 
things,  and  who  therefore  need  not  expect  much  in  the  life 
that  is  to  come.  It  is  declared  that  a  camel  can  more  easily 
go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  a  rich  man  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  rich  are  commanded  to  weep  and 
howl  in  anticipation  of  the  miseries  that  are  to  come  upon 
them.  Everywhere,  the  attitude  is  antagonistic.  The  voice  is 
one  of  warning  or  rebuke. 

All  this  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  there  cattle  and  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and 
all  kinds  of  properties  and  possessions,  are  promised  as  the 
reward  of  righteousness  and  of  faithfulness  to  Jehovah. 
The  attitude  of  the  New  Testament  would  constitute  a  very 
serious  difficulty  to  me,  if  I  believed  in  the  infallible  inspira- 
tion of  the  book  and  in  its  issuing  the  will  of  God  for  all 
time.  And  I  see  not  how  the  difficulty  can  be  gotten  over 
by  those  who  accept  it  as  containing  such  a  revelation.  For 
certainly  it  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
modern  world.     Not  that  part  of  the  modern  world  which  is 

*  Reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


admitted  to  be  evil  and  wrong,  but  it  runs  counter  to  the 
whole  drift  of  what  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  the  current  of 
civilization.  Yet  if  we  look  at  the  book,  as  I  claim  we  ought 
to,  as  the  natural  product  of  the  time,  just  as  any  book  which 
is  produced  to-day  springs  out  of  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  constitute  our  modern  life,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are,  perhaps,  adequate  reasons  for  the  attitude  which 
was  here  maintained. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter  into  these  reasons ; 
but  I  shall,  in  justification  of  those  confessedly  noble  men, 
the  men  who  started  that  great  movement  which  has  been 
called  Christianity,  which  has  swept  down  the  ages,  bearing 
with  it  all  that  is  best  in.  modern  life, —  in  justification  of 
these  men  I  will  indicate  two  or  three  reasons  for  the  atti- 
tude they  took  toward  the  question  of  property  and  toward 
rich  men. 

In  the  first  place,  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the 
early  Church,  there  was  very  little  of  the  legitimate  business, 
commerce,  and  manufacture  which  distinguish  the  modern 
world.  As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  it  was  presumptive  proof 
against  a  man,  in  those  days,  if  he  were  rich ;  for  the  chances 
were  that  he  did  not  come  by  his  riches  honorably.  Most  of 
the  wealthy  men  of  that  day  were  wealthy  through  extortion, 
or  through  robber}^  or  through  oppression  of  the  poor. 
Take,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Judea  that 
Jesus  must  have  seen  and  been  acquainted  with,  or  take  the 
few  cases  that  are  mentioned  in  the  narratives  and  conversa- 
tions of  the  Gospels.  The  most  of  them  were  either  farming 
the  revenue,  getting  rich  out  of  the  public  purse,  taking  that 
which  was  not  their  own,  or  they  were  men  who  had  kept 
back  the  hire  of  their  laborers,  and  had  become  rich  through 
the  toil  and  sweat  and  sorrow  of  the  poor.  We  know  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  favorites  of  Emperors  in  Rome  to 
seek  to  obtain  appointments  as  rulers  in  Judea,  or  in  other 
provinces,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  there  for  a  little 
while  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  which  they  had  wasted  at  home 
^  dissipation.     And  they  retrieved  their  fortunes  by  oppres- 
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sion,  by  robbery  of  the  provinces  over  which  they  pretended 
to  rule ;  and,  when  they  had  accumulated  wealth  again,  they 
would  return  to  Rome  to  live  once  more  in  the  luxury  which 
had  originally  made  them  poor. 

There  is  another  reason.  The  New  Testament  is  pre- 
eminently a  gospel  for  the  poor,  good  news  for  those  who 
are  sad,  down-trodden,  and  in  trouble.  When  the  caste  dis- 
tinctions were  so  marked,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  in  the  world,  it  was  a  proclama- 
tion to  humanity  of  the  essential  rights  of  manhood  without 
any  regard  to  birth  or  money  or  station.  As  such,  that 
which  we  now  condemn,  from  our  stand-point,  was  a  mag- 
nificent step  ahead,  an  assertion  of  human  rights. 

Once  more,  it  was  believed  universally  by  all  those  writers 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand,  as  I  have  just 
read  to  you  from  James,  "  it  standeth  at  the  door."  They 
were  waiting  for  a  grand  catastrophe  which  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  introduce  the 
supematurally  wrought  kingdom  of  God.  Of  course,  then, 
it  was  folly  to  lay  up  treasure.  It  was  folly  to  spend  time  in 
making  money,  in  laying  out  plans  which  led  far  into  the 
future.  If  we  expected  that  within  another  year  the  whole 
present  type  of  civilization  would  pass  away,  who  of  us 
would  care  to  make  plans,  to  build  factories,  to  lay  out 
schemes,  extending  over  years,  to  waste  our  thought  and 
time  and  care  on  that  which  would  be  thrown  away? 

Another  thing  induced  this  attitude.  It  was  assiduously 
taught,  and  believed,  by  all  those  in  the  early  Church,  that,  if 
they  onljr  gave  their  attention  supremely  to  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  God  would  miraculously  take  care  for  all 
their  wants.  They  were  bidden  to  behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  to  throw  off  care,  like  them,  trusting  that  the  God 
who  clothed  them  more  beautifully  than  was  Solomon  in  his 
royal  robes  would  certainly  take  care  of  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  New  Testa- 
ment takes  this  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  the  rich,  and 


the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  this  world.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  we  cannot  occupy  any  such  position  as  that  to-day.  The 
experience  of  the  world  has  demonstrated,  beyond  question, 
that  the  man  who  in  any  legitimate  way  earns  and  accumu- 
lates money  is  of  necessity,  and  thereby,  rendering  one  of 
the  grandest  services  possible  to  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  why  this  is  so,  and  this  con- 
sideration will  constitute  our  treatment  of  the  first  third  of 
our  theme. 

We  have  discovered  that  money,  wealth,  capital,  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  and  savings  of  the  world,  are  the  very 
comer-stone,  yea,  the  entire  foundation,  of  all  that  we  mean 
by  the  highest  civilization.  Money  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  world.  Suppose  that  all  of  us  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  that  all  the  people  of  America,  were  able,  by  com- 
bined and  united  effort,  simply  to  furnish  ourselves  with  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter, —  nothing  beyond.  What  would  our 
life  be  ?  Would  it  not  be  taking  the  world  back,  at  one 
stride,  over  the  range  of  a  hundred  centuries,  and  placing  it 
again  in  the  condition  of  barbarism  where  mankind  started  ? 
For  that  is  barbarism,  animalism  pure  and  simple,  where 
men  merely  eat  and  protect  themselves  against  the  weather, 
and  sleep  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  to  eat  and  sleep 
once  more. 

You  have  in  your  home  to-day  pianos  and  musical  instru- 
ments of  many  kinds ;  you  have  libraries ;  you  have  carpets 
on  your  floors ;  you  have  artistic  decorations  of  every  sort, 
pictures  upon  your  walls,  statuettes  and  busts  in  niches  of 
your  rooms,  works  of  art  and  souvenirs  of  traveU  As  we 
look  over  the  world,  we  find  school-houses,  museums,  scien- 
tific institutions,  art  galleries,  courts  of  justice,  public  halls, 
churches,  asylums,  institutions  of  every  kind  and  name« 
What  do  these  mean?  They  mean  simply  that  the  world 
has  reached  a  point  where,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  sub- 
sistence, it  is  able  to  listen  to  the  hundred  nobler  and  far 
higher  expressions  of  want  on  the  part  of  man,  and  to  min- 
ister to  their  supply.     They  mean  that  man  has  trodden  mere 


animalism  beneath  his  feet,  that  he  has  climbed  up  into  the 
loftier  ranges  of  human  life ;  and  he  has  done  this,  every  step, 
on  a  stairway  of  gold.  For  it  is  only  as  man  has  been  able 
to  save  something  beyond  that  which  was  needed  for  the 
mere  fact  of  existence  that  he  has  been  able  to  create  these 
higher  things  of  life.  Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that 
I  am  working  at  some  business  in  which  I  am  able  to  earn 
more  food  and  more  clothing  than  I  want  for  myself,  or  than  I 
can  possibly  use ;  and  there  is  started  in  me  the  development 
of  thought,  and  the  taste  for  something  better  in  my  brain, 
and  I  say  to  some  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  what  I  can- 
not, capable  of  writing  a  book  or  p.ainting  a  picture  or 
carving  a  statue,  "  If  you  engage  in  business,  the  same  as  I 
do,  and  simply  work  to  get  your  bread  and  clothing,  you  can- 
not have  time  to  write  the  book,  paint  the  picture,  or  carve 
the  statue.  Now,  I  can  earn  bread  and  clothing  enough  for 
us  both.  You  paint  your  picture,  carve  your  statue,  write 
your  book,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  food  and  clothing 
for  the  sake  of  your  ministering  to  these  higher  hungerings 
and  tastes  of  mine."  That  is  what  civilization  means.  It 
means  the  world's  saving  enough  of  wealth  and  money  so 
that  it  can  have  time  to  develop  these  higher  tastes,  and  to 
create  those  things  that  shall  minister  thereto. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  matter  of  earning  money  that 
demands  brief  notice.  The  man  who  is  engaged  simply  in 
his  business  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  worldly,"  especially 
if  he  is  absorbed  in  it ;  and  worldliness,  though  undefined, 
is  suppose^  somehow  to  be  an  evil,  something  wrong  and 
worthy  of  condemnation.  But  consider  this:  ever}'^  man 
engaged  in  legitimate  business  (there  are  any  number  of 
kinds  of  business  that  do  not  help  on  the  world,  which  I  leave 
out  of  account),  who  is  creating  values,  who  is  working  over 
the  raw  material  of  the  world  and  fitting  it  for  the  world's 
use,  who  is  engaged  in  the  legitimate  exchange  of  things 
that  are  healthful  and  helpful  to  man,  every  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  business  like  this  is  thereby  rendering  perhaps  the 
first,  most  important,  and  one  of  the  noblest  services  which 
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he  can  render  to  civilization.  If  I  buy  something  of  you 
that  you  have  and  do  not  wish  to  keep,  and  thus  supply  a 
want  of  my  own,  even  if  I  pay  you  a  profit,  so  that  you  can 
afford  to  carry  on  business  in  that  fashion,  I  am  not  only  ren- 
dering you  a  service,  I  am  doing  myself  service  as  well. 

In  the  condition  of  things  to  which  we  have  arrived,  where 
contract  is  practically  free,  and  where  a  man  may  buy  or  not 
as  he  pleases,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  man  engaging  in  a 
legitimate  business  without  rendering  real  service  to  his  fel- 
low-men. And  if  he  carries  on  this  business  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  get  a  living  out  of  it  for  himself,  but  to  accum- 
ulate money  so  as  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
value,  he  is  doing  a  grander  service  still.  If  a  man,  simply 
by  cunning  and  by  manipulation  of  the  market,  gets  control 
of  wealth  already  created,  taking  it  out  of  some  one's  else 
hand  into  his  own,  he  may  or  may  not  be  rendering  a  ser- 
vice, but  the  chances  are  that  he  is  of  no  benefit  or  value  to 
the  world.  I  speak  of  the  legitimate  exchange  of  real  prod- 
ucts that  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  wealth. 

Let  me  carry  this  a  step  further.  A  man  may  not  be 
illustrating  the  finest  and  highest  type  of  humanity.  He 
may  be  selfish,  he  may  be  what  we  call  mean,  he  may  be 
looking  simply  to  his  own  plans,  caring  for  nothing  but  his 
own  success  in  business,  yet  if  he  is  honest,  if  he  is  engaged 
in  legitimate  manufacture  or  trade,  even  in  spite  of  his  self- 
ishness, he  cannot  possibly  help  being  of  public  service,  for 
he  is  assisting — no  matter  what  his  motive  may  be  —  in  car- 
rying on  the  great  world's  work. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  suppose  a  man  should  plant  a 
tree  in  front  of  his  door,  by  the  side  of  the  village  street. 
He  plants  it  simply  that  he  may  sit  under  the  shade  of  it. 
He  is  so  selfish  and  mean  all  his  life  long  that  he  is  not  will- 
ing that  a  passing  dog  should  share  it  with  him.  But  the 
man  will  not  live  forever.  He  will  die  by  and  by,  and  the 
tree  will  remain  after  him.  So,  even  if  he  had  no  higher 
motive  than  I  have  outlined,  if  the  tree  live  and  give  shade 
when  he  is  out  of  the  way,  he  has  actually  rendered  public 


service,  though  he  did  not  intend  it,  and  merits  nothing  on 
the  score  of  it.  A  man  who  acquires  wealth  ever  so  selfishly, 
ever  so  meanly,  is  like  one  who  builds  a  reservoir  on  a  hill- 
top and  fills  it  with  water :  he  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
world's  available  power,  no  matter  under  what  motive  he  do 
it.  By  and  by,  when  he  has  passed  away,  this  reservoir,  this 
stored-up  power,  shall  be  loosed,  and  set  free  to  run  on  the 
world's  errands  and  to  accomplish  results  for  the  good  of 
man. 

I  pass  now  to  one  or  two  remarks  touching  the  ownership 
of  wealth.  If  you  have  given  no  very  serious  attention  or 
thought  to  this  subject,  you  may  be  a  little  astonished  when  I 
make  the  bold,  bare  assertion  that,  when  you  analyze  the  mat- 
ter to  its  last  degree,  you  are  not  the  ultimate  owner  of  that 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  which  you  have  accumulated 
and  use. 

That  I  may  make  myself  clear,  let  us  go  back  and  see  what 
were  the  conditions  of  the  ownership  of  wealth  in  the  begin- 
nings of  civilization.  In  the  cruder  forms  of  society,  all 
property  was  held  in  community.  That  is,  the  tribe  owned 
everything  that  was  held  by  the  members  of  the  tribe. 
The  individual  had  no  rights  as  against  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  He  had  no  right  to  the  blanket  that  sheltered  him 
against  the  cold ;  he  had  no  right  to  the  hut  in  which  he 
dwelt,  no  right  to  his  time,  to  his  strength,  to  his  spear,  or  bow 
and  arrow ;  he  had  even  no  right  to  his  own  life.  He  held 
all  these  as  gifts  of  the  tribe,  and  under  the  order  of  the  tribe. 
This  was  the  theory  of  the  State  down  even  to  comparatively 
modern  times,  an5  the  principle,  mark  you,  holds  to-day.  It 
underlies  our  law  ;  it  underlies  our  equity ;  it  underlies  the 
conviction  of  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  you  here  to-day. 
When  you  submit  to  a  public  tax,  what  do  you  do  ?  You  con- 
fess that  the  city  of  Boston,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  a  right  to  control,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  your  property  for  the  public  good.  When  you  give 
the  State  the  right  to  lay  out  a  railway  across  your  land,  to  con- 
demn, as  we  say,  a  certain  piece  of  property,  to  convert  it  to 
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public  use,  it  means  that  the  right'of  the  community  is  supreme 
over  your  right.  When,  during  the  war,  we  submitted  to  the 
draft,  touching  not  simply  property,  but  touching  home,  touch- 
ing physical  welfare,  touching  life  itself,  what  did  that  mean  ? 
It  meant  a  conviction  on  our  part  that  the  nation  had  the 
power  to  extinguish,  not  merely  our  property  and  our  time, 
but  our  very  existence,  if  need  be.  We  admitted  the  su- 
premacy of  the  State  over  the  individual,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual had  no  right  as  against  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
State.  I  called  the  other  day  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in 
this  city,  where  I  was  told  that  they  were  expecting  the  place 
where  their  home  stands  to  be  condemned  in  the  interest  of 
public  welfare,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  cit>',  to  place 
on  its  foundations  a  public  institution.  Nobody  questions 
the  right  of  the  State  to  do  a  thing  like  that.  And  that  car- 
ries this  principle.  Ultimately,  then,  it  is  humanity  that  owns 
what  you  and  I  own.  It  has  the  right  to  take  away  a  little 
piece  as  a  tax,  to  take  away  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  take  us 
away,  if  the  point  of  supreme  necessity  is  ever  reached. 

Why,  then,  do  we  speak  of  individual  rights  to  personal 
ownership  of  property  ?  For  the  simple  reason  —  and  I  be- 
lieve in  it  most  thoroughly  —  that  experience  has  proved 
beyond  a  question  that  the  public  welfare  is  better  subserved 
by  individual  ownership  than  by  ownership  in  community. 
It  is  public  welfare  that  is  dominant  and  supreme  :  only  the 
public  has  uttered  the  judgment  that  it  is  better  served,  if 
you  and  I  call  what  we  can  create  our  own  to  do  with  it  what 
we  please.  Our  natural  interest,  our  experience,  our  practi- 
cal wisdom,  will  lead  us,  while  pursuing  our  own  welfare,  to 
further  also  the  common  weal.  The  principle  is  permanent 
then  that  you  do  not  own  ultimately  that  which  the  public 
permits  you  to  control,  but  that  it  belongs  to  man. 

Consider  one  more  point  as  touching  this  matter.  You 
say  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  walking  on  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
^eat  city  of  Babylon,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have 

Mded  ? "  You  say  perhaps  :  "  I  am  a  self-made  man.  I 
nothing  to  anybody.     I  started  in  life  without  a  cent.     I 
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have  never  taken  a  favor  that  I  did  not  pay  for.  I  have 
earned  my  own  property.  I  have  fought  my  own  way."  Let 
us  see  if  you  have.  Take  away  from  you  ever3rthing  for 
which  you  are  indebted  to  somebody  else,  and  how  much 
would  you  have  left  ?  You  would  be  a  naked,  wild  barbarian 
in  the  woods.  You  would  not  only  be  there,  but  you  would 
be  utterly  incapacitated  for  taking  the  first  step  toward  any- 
thing better ;  for  civilization  is  not  the  work  of  one  man  or 
another  man  alone.  It  is  the  work  of  all.  It  is  the  creation 
of  the  community.  Look  at  the  things  that  have  enabled  you 
to  accumulate  your  wealth.  You  used  the  railways,  the 
steamships  that  sail  over  the  ocean,  the  elevators,  all  the 
ten  thousand  nameless  and  namable  instrumentalities  and 
machineries  which  constitute  the  industrial  modem  world. 
Did  you  make  them  ?  Did  you  make  any  of  them  ?  Take 
away  all  except  that  which  you  did  make,  and  how  large  an 
instrument  would  you  have  in  your  hands  with  which  to  carve 
out  your  fortune  ?  All  these  conditions  that  enabled  you  to 
make  yourself,  as  you  say,  a  self-made  man,  are  the  result  of 
the  thought  and  the  toil  and  the  tears  and  the  blood  and  the 
upward  striving  of  countless  generations  of  men  that  sleep 
in  the  dust.  All  that  you  are  that  is  noble  or  high  or  rich, 
your  brain,  your  hand,  your  heart,  everything  that  makes  you 
high  and  true,  you  owe  to  man. 

Take  a  very  simple  illustration,  that  must  stand  for  a  great 
many ;  for  this  is  so  wide  a  subject  I  can  only  touch  on  its 
border.  You  buy  a  piece  of  land  somewhere, —  and  this  has 
occurred  a  great  many  times  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
especially  in  the  development  of  the  Western  States, — and 
your  sagacity  foresees  that  it  will  be  wise  to  own  it  in  a 
place  likely  to  be  the  centre  of  a  growing  population  and  in- 
creasing business.  By  and  by,  some  one  wants  a  lot  of  your 
land :  then  a  second  and  a  third  person  wants  a  piece,  until 
they  gather  there  from  every  side.  Every  single  one  that 
comes  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  property 
that  you  hold.  It  is  community  that  makes  land  valuable^ 
that  makes  water  privileges  valuable,  that  gives  value  to  all 
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the  natural  sources  of  the  world's  wealth.  Every  man  in 
Boston  has  rendered  every  other  man  in  Boston  a  favor  by 
simply  living  here.  Every  individual  that  comes  to  the  city 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  entire  city's  wealth,  by  what  he  can 
do,  by  what  he  can  consume.  So  there  is  not  a  poor  honest 
laborer,  though  you  may  never  have  seen  him,  never  have 
heard  his  name,  to  whom  all  of  you  are  not,  to  some  slight 
extent,  under  obligation.  This  gathering  of  men  into  com- 
munities creates  all  the  world's  value  and  wealth,  and  de- 
termines the  industries  to  be  carried  on.  So  much,  then,  by 
way  of  hint  as  to  the  second  point  of  my  theme. 

My  last  point  is  the  use  of  money.  How  ought  a  man 
who  has  property  to  use  it  ?  What  ought  he  to  do  with  it  ? 
Is  there  any  obligation  in  the  matter  ? 

I  shall  surprise  you  by  saying  that  your  first  duty  is  not  to 
give  to  the  Church,  or  to  give  even  to  the  poor,  not  to  give 
to  anything  or  anybody.  Your  first  duty  is,  I  believe,  the 
sacred  duty,  religious  if  you  like,  to  rightly  and  honestly  and 
efficiently  carry  on  your  proper  business.  That  is  not  only  the 
first  right,  but  the  first  duty  of  every  intelligent  business  man. 
You  have  no  right  to  cripple  yourself  in  any  way,  so  that  you 
cannot  carry  on  properly  the  business  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, if  it  be  a  legitimate,  honest  business.  If  you  do 
cripple  your  business  and  allow  yourself  to  fail,  somebody 
else  indeed  may  step  in  and  do  the  work ;  but,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  your  share  of  the  work  should  be  accomplished, 
there  is  still  a  loss,  in  increased  price,  in  a  pinching  and  a 
going  without  on  the  part  of  somebody.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  the  process  which  carried  on  would  be  ruin  to  the  world. 
Count  it  your  duty,  look  on  it  as  manl}',  sacred,  noble,  to 
carry  out  legitimately  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  one  of  the  great  army 
that  keeps  the  mechanism  of  civilization  in  motion. 

Your  next  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  yet  even  to  give  to 

the  Church  or  to  the  poor.     It  is  to  help  other  men,  the 

young,  those  who  are  just  starting  in  life,  who  are,  in  one 

'ay  or  another,  crippled  or  hindered.     Help  them,  not  into 
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positions  where  you  must  continue  to  support  them,  but  help 
them  to  self-support.  Help  them  on  to  their  feet  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  continue  to  stand  in  their  own  strength 
and  do  their  part  side  by  side  with  you  in  this  great  work  of 
the  world.  And  here,  I  think,  we  Americans  need  to  learn 
one  lesson  which  has  been  learned  by  some  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  an  extent  beyond  what  we  have  attained.  A 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  French,  I  am  told,  is  that, 
when  a  man  has  accumulated  enough  so  that  he  can  live 
comfortably  and  easily,  he  retires  from  business.  Having 
acquired  enough  to  live  on,  he  is  wise  enough  to  let  some  one 
else  have  a  chance.  So  you  should  let  some  one  else  take 
your  place  and  do  the  work  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  means  to  live  as  well  as  yourself.  But,  in  order  to 
do  this  properly,  men  must  conduct  themselves  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  they  commonly  do.  One  of  the 
saddest  things  in  the  world,  as  I  look  over  the  lives  and 
hopes  of  our  younger  business  men,  is  that  so  few  of  them 
are  learning  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  except  the  accu- 
mulation of  money.  You  know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  full 
justice  to  this ;  but  money  is  not  worth  anything,  except  for 
what  you  can  do  with  it,  what  you  can  get  out  of  it. 
It  is  only  good  when  it  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end.  And 
that  end,  what  is  it  ?  What  end  ought  every  intelligent  and 
rational  being  to  attain  ?  Is  it  not  a  noble,  manly  life  ? 
The  end  of  life  is  living.  If  you  accumulate  money  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  living,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  accumu- 
lating more.  The  man  who  goes  on  and  concentrates  all 
his  time  and  thought  and  attention  on  making  money,  with 
nothing  ulterior  in  view^  does  not  enjoy  anything  but 
making  money.  I  know  hundreds  of  men  who  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money  they  have  except  to  add  to  it.  I 
know  men  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bank, 
waiting  an  investment,  who  are  the  poorest  people  in  Boston 
because  they  are  not  getting  the  interest  that  they  think  they 
ought  to  have.  They  know  nothing  else  except  to  add  to  the 
sum  of  money  they  have  accumulated. 
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If  you  are  ever  to  learn  to  make  gold  a  stepping-stone  on 
which  you  are  to  climb  up  into  the  higher  ranges  of  life,  you 
must  begin  from  the  very  first  to  educate  yourself  into  a  taste 
for  something  human.  Think  of  the  things  to  be  known 
about  this  wonderful,  infinite  universe  !  Exiucate  yourself  to 
be  interested  in  some  department  of  it,  so  that,  when  you  have 
the  money,  you  can  study  and  think  and  labor  and  live  as  a 
man  in  these  higher  ranges  of  life  and  put  all  these  lower 
wants  under  your  feet.  If  you  think  you  will  work  till  you 
are  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  accumulate  a  fortune  and  then 
begin  life,  you  might  as  well  say  concerning  a  peach-tree 
that  you  will  keep  it  blossoming  in  May  and  June  and  July 
and  August,  and  then  expect  it  on  the  first  of  September  to 
burst  out  in  bloom  and  fruitage.  This  kind  of  repression 
means  incapacity  and  death  at  the  last.  If  you  want  to  care 
for  something  besides  money-making,  you  must  begin,  while 
a  young  man,  to  educate  yourself  into  something  outside  of 
the  routine  of  mere  accumulation. 

Learn  then  this  grand  lesson :  when  you  have  earned  a 
sufficiency,  so  that  you  can  begin  to  live,  then  do  begin  to 
live,  and  make  way  for  some  one  else  to  have  a  chance  to  get 
the  means  of  living  too.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  next  duty 
of  the  man  who  has  wealth. 

The  third  thing  called  for  needs  only  a  word  of  mention. 
Whether  we  will  or  not,  another  duty,  a  sad  one,  is  laid  upon 
us.  There  is  a  great  army  of  the  incompetent,  a  great  army 
of  the  vicious  and  criminal,  a  great  army  of  the  sick  and  the 
suffering  that  we  must  carry.  This  duty  we  should  accept 
cheerfully,  remembering  that  they  are  members  of  this  one 
great  family  of  man.  And  we  should  attempt  to  manage 
this  part  of  our  duty  in  such  a  way,  applying  to  it  all  our 
wisdom,  experience,  care,  as  year  by  year,  if  possible,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  those  that  make  up  this  sad  following 
of  the  onward  march  of  man. 

The  last  duty  of  the  man  who  has  money  to  use  is  so 
broad,  so  deep,  so  great,  I  can  do  it  no  sort  of  justice.     I  can 

ly  ask  you  to  think  of  it  and  study  it  in  all  its  variations 
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and  outreachings  and  ramifications,  which  reach  toward  and 
cover  ever)'thing  that  is  best  in  human  life. 

I  have  said  that  the  first  great  thing  is  subsistence.  And 
then  we  need  that  money  should  be  used  to  set  the  world 
free  and  to  lift  it  into  the  higher  possibilities  of  its  being. 
When  then  you  have  accumulated  money  enough,  so  that  you 
are  free  from  the  perplexities  of  simply  taking  care  of  the 
lower  wants  of  your  nature,  then  remember  that  it  is  this  ac- 
cumulated capital  of  the  world  that  makes  civilization  possi- 
ble. Come  up  into  this  higher  plane  of  life  then,  and  do 
what  you  can  to  create  civilization.  Make  a  platform  on 
which  the  artist  can  stand  to  do  his  work,  on  which  the  lit- 
erary man  can  stand  to  do  his  work,  on  which  the  moral 
teacher  can  stand  to  do  his  work,  on  which  the  religious 
teacher  can  stand  to  do  his  work,  on  which  the  musician 
can  stand,  so  that  he  may  be  free  to  create  those  finer  strains 
that  utter  the  aspirations  of  the  world,  and  lead  on  its  march 
by  a  charm  that  speaks  to  it  out  of  the  infinite.  Do  what 
you  can  then,  you  that  have  the  means,  to  build  the  higher 
life  of  the  world  in  all  its  departments,  and  count  it  not  only 
a  duty,  but  a  joy,  that  you  can  help  to  make  the  world  more 
human  ;  that  you  can  put  under  it  a  golden  lever  to  pry  it  up 
out  of  the  soil  and  dust.  And,  when  you  have  lifted  it,  put  a 
permanent  foundation  under  it,  that  it  may  live  in  the  fair 
airs  and  higher  regions  of  thought.  The  city  that  John 
dreamed  about  in  the  Revelation,  you  will  remember,  had 
foundations  of  precious  stones  and  its  streets  were  pure  gold. 
I  doubt  not  that  all  this  idea  that  I  am  speaking  of  now  was 
very  far  indeed  from  the  thought  of  the  writer,  and  yet  he 
uttered  in  allegory  what  is  the  eternal  truth.  If  ever  the 
world-wide  city  of  human  civilization  is  built,  its  foundation 
stones  must  be  jewels  and  pearls,  and  its  streets  gold.  It 
must  be  founded  on  the  world's  wealth.  Having  laid  this 
foundation,  then  build  mountain  peaks,  Parnassus-like,  on 
which  may  be  set  the  world's  singers,  singing  their  songs. 
On  this  foundation  build  observatories  for  science,  whence  it 
may  point  its  tubes  to  the  distant  heavens  and  study  the 
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mechanism  of  the  universe,  the  marvellous  work  of  God. 
On  this  foundation  build  hospitals,  where  the  sick  may  rest, 
be  cured  if  possible,  or  find  at  least  an  easy  place  to  die. 
Build  courts  of  justice ;  build  school-houses ;  build  universi- 
ties  ;  build  all  the  higher  things  that  help  the  higher  thoughts 
and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  world.  Then  the  city  of 
God,  not  coming  down  out  of  heaven,  shall  be  founded  on 
the  precious  stones- of  human  accumulation  on  the  solid 
earth ;  and  it  shall  spring  up  toward  heaven,  and  be  lighted 
by  the  sunlight  of  God. 

Father !  let  us  be .  wise  in  our  worldly  wisdom,  devoting 
ourselves  to  all  noble  schemes  of  civilization,  seeking  to  do 
what  we  can  to  lift  up  the  world  to  an  appreciation  of  its 
higher  wants  and  hungers,  and  then  to  satisfy  them  ;  thus 
doing  some  little  part  toward  bringing  that  time  that  prophet 
first  dreamed  of  and  poet  first  sang,  when  evil  shall  be  done 
away  and  the  world  shall  be  at  peace  !    Amen, 
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MYSTERY  AND  REVELATION. 


"  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  things 
which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law." —  Deut.  xxix.,  29. 

There  are  times  when  we  need  to  look  at  life  in  its  very 
largest  relations.  If  we  are  accustomed  to  view  it  through 
a  small  window,  through  the  narrow  routine  of  our  occupa- 
tions, through  a  loop-hole  of  prejudice  or  disappointment, 
through  anything  which  narrows  and  contracts  it,  there  are 
also  times  when  we  are  co'nstrained  to  view  it  in  its  very 
largest  aspects,  in  its  relations  to  some  higher  standard  of 
duty  or  faith,  to  some  loftier  plane  of  being,  in  its  relations 
to  God  and  destiny. 

In  the  text  I  have  chosen,  we  are  introduced,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  the  broadest  and  most  vital  aspects  of  human 
life  of  which  we  can  think.  We  have  presented  to  us  the 
great  antithesis  that  runs  through  and  profoundly  impresses 
our  existence.  We  have  God  placed  on  one  side,  humanity 
on  the  other.  We  have  also  the  opposition  of  mystery  and 
revelation,  of  faith  and  knowledge,  of  the  trust  which 
yields  and  the  duty  which  accepts.  All  these  are  involved 
and  suggested  in  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  these  beau- 
tiful words,  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  those  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us." 

I  have  called  it  an  antithesis.  I  have  said  they  stand  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  But  by  opposition  I  do  not  mean 
antagonism.     They  do  not  antagonize  :  they  rather  comple- 

*Mr.  Savage  being  in  WaKhington,  January  15,  his  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rer. 
S.  J.  Barrows,  Editor  of  the  Christian  RtgisUr. 


ment  and  fulfil  each  other.  They  are  but  two  sides  of  in- 
separable realities.  God  utters  humanity,  humanity  utters 
God.  Mystery  implies  revelation,  revelation  implies  mys- 
tery. Faith  involves  knowledge,  and  knowledge  involves 
faith,  and  duty  is  related  to  them  all.  So  long  as  we  keep 
the  halves  of  this  text  together,  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is 
only  when  we  divorce  them  and  the  truths  they  represent 
that  we  have  antagonism  and  difficulty.  When  we  view  God 
entirely  apart  from  humanity,  as  though  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  us,  or  when  we  view  humanity  entirely  apart  from 
God,  then  we  have  difficulty  and  antagonism.  When  we 
separate  mystery  from  manifestation  or  manifestation  from 
mystery,  we  have  antagonism  again.  Thus,  if  you  attempt 
to  explain  this  world  and  the  problems  of  human  life  only 
by  the  things  which  are  revealed,  you  soon  find  yourself  in- 
volved in  endless  trouble.  Or  if  you  refuse,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  trying  to  understand  the  world  and  the  meaning  of 
existence,  to  take  into  account  the  things  which  God  has 
clearly  revealed  in  and  about  us,  you  bring  mystery  and 
revelation,  faith  and  knowledge,  into  conflict,  instead  of 
into  natural  and  helpful  union.  Reconciliation  is  sometimes 
produced  by  separating  things ;  but  here  it  is  effected  by 
keeping  them  together. 

Now,  as  we  look  back  upon  our  lives,  we  find  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  seemingly  petty  details  which  absorbed  us 
have  sunk  from  our  sight.  We  cannot  recall,  without  looking 
at  our  journals,  just  what  took  place  ten  months,  six  months, 
three  months  ago  :  the  minute  things  have  dropped  from  our 
view.  But  we  cannot  look  back  very  far  into  the  years  that 
have  gone,  and  not  see,  looming  up,  the  great  facts  of  this 
text.  We  meet  God  very  soon.  We  come  at  once,  in  our 
own  experience,  upon  the  mysteries  and  the  revelations  of 
life.  The  events  which  shroud  us  in  clouds  of  mist,  so  that 
though  we  have  eyes  we  cannot  see  with  them ;  the  events 
which  reveal  unto  us  our  own  insufficiency  and  helplessness, — 
are  the  things  which  we  do  not  forget.  And  then  coming  up 
into  our  minds  with  these  there  is  also  the  joyous  conscious- 
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ness  of  some  things  that  we  see  clearly  and  are  certain  of, — 
the  consciousness  of  days  whose  memory  grows  brighter  as 
they  recede,  of  the  myriad  blessings  of  which  we  have  par- 
taken, of  the  imperishable  worth  of  love,  the  sweetness  of 
human  sympathy,  the  gladness  of  our  homes,  the  unspeaka- 
ble beauty  of  nature,  the  delights  of  children,  bringing  to  us 
new  messages  of  love  from  the  divine  heart, —  all  these  reveal 
to  us  the  bounty  and  the  immeasurable  value  of  the  things 
which  belong  to  us.  And  we  see  that  God  has  not  been 
mean  in  dealing  out  his  blessings.  We*  can  say  then  with 
the  Psalmist,  "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  me." 

We  see  also,  I  think,  when  we  study  them,  that  these  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  life  and  destiny,  this  mystery  and  revela- 
tion, belong  together ;  that  they  are  but  parts  of  the  great 
oneness  of  the  universe.  We  go  up  on  a  mountain  peak  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  landscape.  The  details  of  the 
scenery,  the  bushes,  the  pebbles,  the  flowers  near  by,  are 
soon  lost  sight  of,  as  the  eye  wanders  over  hill  and  plain. 
There  are  the  sleeping  lakes,  the  winding  rivers,  the  spread- 
ing valleys,  dotted  with  villages ;  there  is  the  sharp  config- 
uration of  the  nearer  hills  and  mountains.  We  feel  very 
certain  of  them.  Then  away  off  in  the  distance  there  are 
the  dim  outlines  which  may  be  mountains  or  may  be  clouds, 
we  do  not  know  which.  They  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  bor; 
der  land  between  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  still  fur- 
ther on,  where  the  sky  bends  its  arch,  the  thing  that  is  vis- 
ible blends  into  the  unseen.  And  we  know  that  the  dim 
and  distant  haze,  the  floating  cloud,  and  the-  impenetrable 
blue  of  the  sky  above  us  belong  together  with  the  things 
which  we  can  resolve  into  hard,  tangible  facts  about  us. 
The  secret  things  and  those  which  are  revealed  are  both 
suggested  to  us  in  the  same  picture.  And  we  need  not  sup- 
pose that  the  secret  part  of  the  revelation  in  the  landscape 
is  only  that  which  is  remote  from  us.  We  may  take  up  the 
pebble  at  our  feet.  In  all  its  insignificance,  it  has  a  secret 
which  we  cannot  solve.     The  flower  we  pluck  is  saturated 


with  mystery.     We  can   see  and  admire  its  beauty,  but  we 
cannot  understand  it.     As  Tennyson  says, — 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ;  — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower, —  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is/' 

We  may  see  the  operations  of  life  around  us,  but  we  can- 
not define  life  itself.  The  background  of  a  picture  is  neces- 
sar)'  to  the  foreground ;  and  beauty  is  never  full  beauty  for 
us,  unless  there  is  some  background  of  myster)-  behind  it. 
The  genius  which  makes  the  Sistine  Madonna  such  a  won- 
drous picture  is  not  in  the  superficial  outline  or  the  super- 
ficial color,  but  in  its  depth, —  in  the  inexpressible  myster}^ 
which  haunts  the  eyes,  in  the  prophetic  beatitude  which 
illumines  the  face. 

The  mystery  with  which  all  human  life  is  shrouded  gives 
unto  it  a  divine  quality,  a  suggestion  of  something  beyond 
a  relation  to  the  infinite  which  complements  the  revelation 
of  God  in  the  things  which  we  may  plainly  see  and  under- 
stand. It  shows  us  how  near  God  is  to  us.  Wherever  we 
see  ///^  of  any  sort,  be  it  the  life  of  the  man  or  the  life  of  the 
beast,  the  life  of  the  bird  or  that  of  the  humblest  insect, — 
wherever  we  see  life,  a/<r  ^m/  mystery.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
further,  and  say  wherever  we  see  any  thing  that  God  has 
created,  the  drop  of  water,  the  pebble,  or  the  vast  globes 
which  circle  in  the  sky,  there  is  myster\'  for  us.  And  it 
grows  not  out  of  the  imperfection  of  the  object,  but  out  of 
the  limitation  of  our  faculty.  There  is  more  than  we  can 
take  in  with  our  eyes  or  minds.  There  is  a  revealed  part 
which  belongs  to  us  and  a  secret  part  which  belongs  to  God. 

Paul  said,  "  If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know."  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  know  it  all  around,  until 
we  see  it  in  all  its  relations.  Again,  he  says,  "  Now  we  know 
in  part,  now  we  see  in   a  glass  darkly."     We  see  but  the 


reflections  of  things,  their  images.  There  is  an  eternal  and 
mysterious  reality  beneath  them.  You  and  I  see  but  one 
side  of  the  moon.  We  should  need  to  change  our  position 
in  the  universe,  in  order  to  see  the  other  side.  But  would  it 
not  be  impossible  for  us  to  assume  that  there  is  not  another 
side  ?  It  is  exactly  so  in  the  events  of  human  life.  There 
is  a  side  that  is  revealed,  and  that  belongs  unto  us  :  there  is 
a  secret  side,  which  is  seen  only  by  God. 

Our  knowledge  of  many  events  in  life  is  like  that  which  we 
have  of  a  comet :  we  see  the  nucleus,  but  the  tail  stretches 
out  and  shades  off  into  invisibility.  It  is  very  important  for 
us  to  remember  this, — that  the  part  we  do  see  dears  some  rela- 
tion to  the  part  we  do  not  see. 

When  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  first  voyage,  he  left  behind 
him  the  world  which  was  revealed  to  sail  toward  one  which 
was  yet  unrevealed, — a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  a  matter  of 
knowledge.  To  the  millions  that  lived  in  Europe,  the  hemi- 
sphere on  which  they  dwelt  bore  no  relation  to  another  which 
was  not  revealed.  They  could  stand  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  and  look  out  into  the  dim  distance :  to  them  there 
was  nothing  beyond.  But  we  know  to-day  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  only  one-half  of  the  world  instead  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  part  which  they  did  see  bore  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  the  part  they  did  not  see.  One-half  of  the 
planet  was  necessary  to  balance  the  other  half.  And  is  it 
not  also  true  in  the  events  of  life  which  loom  up  from  the 
past,  or  which  confront  us  in  the  present,  that  the  unseen 
side  is  needed  to  balance  that  which  is  seen }  Thus,  in 
moral  as  well  as  in  physical  relations,  we  may  grasp  the  truth 
of  the  words  of  Paul,  "That  the  invisible  things  of  him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead." 

I  hope  I  have  brought  out  clearly  the  thought  that  mys- 
tery and  revelation  form  a  part  of  ever)'  landscape  of  life, 
that  they  are  inextricably  woven  together  in  the  very  conv 
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monest  objects  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  that  one  is 
needed  to  explain  the  other.  Now  there  is  another  thought 
which  is  suggested  in  this  text,  and  which  needs  to  be  brought 
out  in  this  sermon.  It  is  this  :  that  our  relation  to  the  things 
revealed  must  be  very  different  from  our  relation  to  the 
things  which  are  not  revealed.  We  cannot  apprehend  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  Hebrew  recognized  this  when  he 
said,  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord,"  the  "things 
revealed  belong  unto  us."  When  we  look  at  the  outward 
universe,  we  know  very  well  that  it  does  not  stop  where  our 
vision  stops.  We  know  also  that  we  bear  a  different  relation 
to  the  part  which  is  seen,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
our  possession,  from  what  we  do  to  the  part  which  is  invisi-. 
ble  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  us.  The  distant 
worlds  which  we  do  not  see  may  be  necessary  to  the  order 
of  the  universe,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  necessary  for  us; 
but  they  do  not  directly  affect  our  relations  to  duty.  The 
light  in  some  distant  star  goes  out,  but  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately affect  your  life  or  mine.  We  stand  on  this  solid  planet. 
Here  we  have  a  field  for  our  activity.  We  are  brought  into 
relation  with  our  fellow-men.  Here  the  problem  of  life  is  to 
be  met  and  solved.  We  cannot  plough  the  sky  above  us,  we 
cannot  sow  it  with  seed.  It  may  be  ours  to  look  at,  but  it  is 
not  ours  to  control.  Those  distant  worlds  and  the  immeas- 
urable depths  which  we  do  not  see  belong  unto  God.  But 
the  world  upon  which  we  stand,  with  all  the  treasures  we  can 
get  from  it,  belongs  unto  us.  We  are  made  possessors,  part- 
ners with  God,  co-workers  with  him  in  this  sphere  of  life. 
And  yet  God  never  completely  releases  his  hold  upon  the 
things  that  he  gives  us,  because,  unless  God  were  in  them, 
they  would  be  of  no  value  to  us.  There  is  always  a  part 
that  belongs  to  him  and  a  part  that  belongs  to  you.  The 
mystery  of  the  flower  and  its  wondrous  beauty  are  there 
together:  the  beauty  belongs  to  you,  the  mystery  belongs 
to  God.  You  hold  your  little  babe  in  your  arms.  What  a 
marvellous  revelation !  What  an  unspeakable  wonder  is  its 
life  and  growth !     You  call  it  yours.     But  there  is  a  deeper 


mystery  beneath  its  outward  life  which  belongs  to  God.  He 
trusts  you  to  feed  and  to  clothe  it ;  but  the  ceaseless  shuttle 
in  its  breast,  from  which  the  tissue  of  its  life  is  woven,  he 
holds  within  his  own  hand.  That  which  is  revealed  belongs 
unto  you:  that  which  is  hidden  belongs  unto  God.  And 
when,  on  some  memorable  day  in  your  lives,  some  day 
which  you  can  never  forget,  God  comes  and  takes  from  the 
little  one  that  indefinable  miracle  which  we  call  life,  and 
leaves  only  the  clay  in  your  hands,  he  tells  you  then  that  the 
life  which  was  revealed  belonged  unto  you,  but  that  the 
secret  life  belonged  unto  him.  He  has  taken  only  that 
which  was  his  own. 

Thus  we  see,  whenever  we  attack  the  practical  problems 
and  duties  of  life,  that  they  all  have  their  God  side  and  their 
human  side,  and  that  our  relation  to  one  must  be  different 
from  our  relation  to  the  other.  Our  relation  to  that  which  is 
revealed  is  that  of  knowledge :  our  relation  to  that  which  is 
concealed  must  be  that  of  faith.  The  proper  sequence  to 
faith  is  its  synonyme,  trust ;  and  the  proper  sequence  to  knowl- 
edge is  duty.  Or,  as  the  Deuteronomist  put  it  in  this  very 
comprehensive  text,  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  (rod ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us 
and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law."  Faith  on  the  one  side,  and  knowledge  on  the 
other, —  faith  involving  trust,  knowledge  involving  duty. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  to-day  whose  members  call 
themselves  Agnostics,  It  is  becoming  more  or  less  fashion- 
able among  people  who  have  not  definite  convictions.  The 
designation  is  not  a  bad  one.  It  merely  means  a  man  who 
lacks  knowledge.  It  is  what  has  *  been  called  the  "  Know- 
nothing  position  in  religion."  Its  members  venture  no  opin- 
ions about  the  great  questions  which  have  commanded  the 
faith  and  hope  of  humanity.  There  may  'be  a  God,  there 
may  be  immortality ;  but  they  know  nothing  about  it.  The 
position  is  not  an  arrogant  one :  it  is  in  many  respects  a 
modest  one.  It  is  comparatively  an  old  one,  for  centuries 
ago  there  was  a  Greek  philosopher  who  said  that  we  did  not 
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know  anjrthing,  because  there  is  nothing  to  know;  and,  if 
we  did  know  anything,  we  could  not  let  anybody  know  that 
we  knew  it.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  us  all  that  our  positive 
knowledge  is  limited ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Christian  agnosticism  and  atheistic  agnosticism.  Paul  said 
he  knew  only  in  part,  Jesus  said  he  knew  only  in  part. 
There  were  things  that  he  could  not  reveal  unto  men,  but 
only  his  Father  in  heaven.  Job  was  conscious  of  the  things 
that  were  hidden, —  "  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 
and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  " ;  and  the  writer  of 
Deuteronomy  knew  that  our  knowledge  was  limited  when  he 
uttered  the  words  of  this  text.  But  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Jesus,  Paul,  Job,  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  modern 
Agnostic  ?  The  difference  is  this :  with  the  Agnostic,  where 
knowledge  stops,  ever}'thing  stops ;  but,  with  the  Christian, 
faith  begins  where  knowledge  ends.  Faith  is  the  telescopic 
faculty  of  the  soul  which  brings  the  invisble  into  the  focus  of 
our  trust ;  faith  is  the  mighty  force  which  holds  us,  as  if  by 
an  unseen  power  of  gravitation,  in  contact  with  the  unseen 
world. 

Now,  the  double  truth  of  this  text  is  seen  in  the  physical 
and  objective  life.  We  cannot  explain  the  world  we  see 
without  God,  whom  we  do  not  see.  And,  sometimes,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  power  and  majesty  of  God 
are  more  evident  to  us  in  the  awful,  unfathomable  mystery 
which  we  cannot  sound,  or  in  the  dazzling,  inexpressible 
glory  of  the  things  revealed.  We  do  not  know  what  vast 
resources,  what  untold  beauties,  are  hidden  from  our  eyes. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  **  gems  of  purest  ray  serene  the 
dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  "  ;  but  we  do  know  that 
the  beauty  that  is  revealed  belongs  unto  us.  Wind,  wave, 
fire,  earth,  all  the  vast  forces  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  splendor  of  the  sunset;  everything  in  the  world  that 
is  useful  or  beautiful ;  everything  that,  by  the  exertion  of  our 
minds,  we  can  bring  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge, —  be- 
longs unto  us.  We  are  not  to  place  any  price  upon  igno- 
rance.    We  are  not  to  bring  forward  the  superstitions  of  the 
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past  and  claim  that  they  are  mysteries,  when  their  darkness 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  light  of  knowledge.  We  are  not  to 
set  up  the  monstrous  assumptions  of  mediseval  priestcraft: 
that  knowledge  belongs  only  to  the  priesthood,  and  must  be 
kept  from  the  people.  No :  wherever  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  shed  upon  the  glorious  revelation  of  the  divine, 
let  it  be  shed.  There  is  no  secret  that  the  world  has  which 
is  too  sacred  to  be  unlocked  by  a  reverent  human  mind,  pro- 
viding God  has  given  unto  it  the  key.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  revealed  that  does  not  belong  unto  us.  God 
has  called  us  to  share  with  him  the  world  in  which  we  are 
placed.  Let  our  minds  be  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension, 
let  the  arrow  fly  as  far  as  it  may  into  the  fields  of  thought, 
but  be  sure  that  there  is  a  boundary'  over  which  it  cannot 
pass.  When  knowledge  stops,  then  let  faith  begin.  We  can- 
not know  the  unknowable,  but  we  may  trust  it.  And,  from 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  things  which  are  revealed,  we  may 
have  some  basis  in  knowledge  for  the  faith  which  goes  be- 
yond knowledge. 

As  we  turn  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world,  do  we 
not  find  the  solemn  truths  of  this  text  present  in  our  experi- 
ence ?  We  can  see  how  that  experience  has  been  affected  by 
this  partnership  of  human  possession  and  divine  possession. 
The  things  that  belong  unto  us  are  the  long  line  of  our  op- 
portunities. In  an  ever-flowing  stream,  they  have  poured 
into  our  lives.  There  is  not  a  day  that  has  come  to  us  which 
has  not  brought  an  opportunity.  And,  as  you  turn  over  the 
pages  of  your  memory,  you  will  recall  in  what  varied  and 
beautiful  forms  or  with  what  large  measure  of  responsibility 
they  came.  Opportunity  and  responsibility, —  these  are  the 
things  which  belong  unto  you. 

That  old  writer  in  Deuteronomy  noticed  the  opportunity, 
the  possession  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  the  responsibility,  for 
he  puts  together  the  law  of  having  and  the  law  of  doing. 
Yes :  there  is  a  great  law  of  having.  It  is  the  synonyme  of 
the  divine  bounty ;  and,  as  it  comes  to  us,  it  brings  with  it 
invitation  and  behest.  Opportunity  and  duty, —  they  belong 
unto  us.     And,  as  we  think  over  the  events  of  the  past  in  the 
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light  of  a  critical  and  impartial  self-scrutiny,  let  us  apply  the 
test  of  duty  to  the  measure  of  our  opportunities.  We  may 
be  tempted  to  measure  our  success  in  the  past  by  what  we 
hai'e,  by  the  things  that  belong  unto  us,  which  we  can  num- 
ber in  our  estates ;  but  the  true  measure  of  our  gains  will 
be,  What  have  we  done  with  them;  what  have  we  become 
through  them  ?  Test  the  value  of  all  you  have  by  the  great 
law  of  personal  responsibility  to  God  and  to  humanity. 

Then,  too,  as  we  analyze  our  lives,  we  see  not  only  this  law 
of  human  possession,  but  also  the  law  of  the  divine  posses- 
sion. We  possess  God,  but  God  possesses  us.  We  possess 
God  in  the  gifts  which  come  to  us  from  him,  and  which  are 
still  instinct  with  the  divinity  and  mystery  of  his  own  life. 
We  possess  him  in  the  wonderful  forces  of  the  world  which 
he  has  placed  in  our  hands.  God  possesses  us  in  the  deep- 
est hidden  energies  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  souls.  There  is 
a  part  of  your  life,  I  have  said,  the  vital  part,  which  God 
never  releases  unto  you.  You  cut  your  finger.  All  that 
human  knowledge  could  do  for  you  could  not  heal  it.  It 
must  be  healed  from  within,  and  only  God  can  do  it.  It  is 
healed  not  by  any  sudden,  miraculous  manifestation  from 
Heaven,  but  by  the  unseen  power  of  God  that  resides  within 
you  ;  for  every  human  body,  however  desecrated,  is  still  a 
tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  When  you  lapse  to  sleep  ujx)n 
your  pillow,  the  conscious  powers  of  your  mind  all  subdued 
to  slumber  in  the  hush  of  night,  the  power  of  God  is  seen  not 
more  in  the  spangled  glory  of  the  heavens  than  in  the  secret 
courses  of  your  life.  You  may  be  asleep,  but  God  is  not 
asleep.  He  is  still  within  you,  sending  the  blood  through 
your  arteries  and  veins,  building  bone  and  weaving  tissue, 
and  restoring  unto  you  the  strength  that  you  have  lost.  The 
conscious  life  belongs  unto  you :  the  unconscious,  the  hidden 
life,  belongs  unto  God. 

The  grand  truths  of  this  text  are  also  seen  conspicuously 

in  the  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  problems  of  life.     As  you 

^ook  back,  do  you  not  see  looming  up  those  wonderful  expe- 

ences  which  teach  you  both  the  myster}'  and  the  glory  of 

:e  ?     Take  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  year  that  is 
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past, —  the  death  of  the  President.  Is  it  not  an  utifathomable 
mystery  that  a  miserable,  worthless  life  that  had  never  been 
a  blessing,  but  only  a  curse  to  the  world,  should  have  robbed 
us  of  one  whose  life  was  so  rich  ?  What  can  we  say  ?  The 
old  Hebrew  would  have  said,  "The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Lord."  And  then  we  think  of  the  whole  world 
subdued  under  the  sense  of  sorrow ;  we  think  of  that  sub- 
lime outpouring  of  human  love  and  sympathy ;  we  think  of 
his  fortitude,  and  the  sweet  lesson  of  wifely  fidelity  and 
motherly  tenderness  and  love, —  and  we  say  again,  **The 
things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children 
forever,"  The  mystery,  of  that  event  does  not  rob  us  of 
its  abiding  glory. 

When  we  meet  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  same 
lesson  is  revealed  to  us.  The  same  mystery  surrounds  the 
death  of  Jesus  that  is  ever  present  when  wrong  wins  a  vic- 
tory over  right,  when  wicked  men  triumph  over  the  good. 
Why  is  it  ?  Why  can  it  be  ?  we  ask.  "  The  secret  things  be- 
long unto  the  Lord  I "  But  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  malice 
of  the  priests,  the  outburst  of  the  rabble,  cannot  rob  us  of 
the  lesson  of  that  life  nOr  the  marvellous  triumph  of  that 
death.  That  god-like  forgiveness,  that  divine  resignation, 
that  spectacle  of  purity  and  love,  are  the  things  revealed 
which  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  forever,  that  we 
ourselves  should  do  all  the  words  of  his  beautiful  law,  and 
thus  repeat  the  spirit  of  his  life. 

So,  in  every  private  and  personal  bereavement  that  has 
come  to  you  in  the  days  gone  by,  there  is  a  part  which 
belongs  to  God,  and  a  revelation  which  belongs  unto  you. 
You  cannot  solve  the  mystery.  You  cannot  tell  why  that 
sorrow  should  have  come  to  you  then  and  there,  and  just  in 
that  way.  "  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord."  But 
the  assurance  of  human  sympathy  that  came  in  that  trial, 
and  all  the  growth  and  strength  of  character  which  you 
evoked  from  it,  and  the  precious  memories  of  your  loved 
ones, —  they  belong  unto  you.  Nothing  can  take  them  from 
you.  And  how  much  richer  and  fuller  your  life  may  be  from 
the  very  experiences  which  seem  to  impoverish  it ! 
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Finally,  let  us  remember  that  this  same  antithesis  which 
explains  or  reconciles  the  past  is  that  which  we  need  to  ex- 
plain the  future.  In  the  days  to  come,  you  will  find  mystery 
and  revelation.  I  cannot  lift  the  curtain  of  the  morrow  to 
show  you  what  it  will  have  for  you, —  what  joy,  what  sadness, 
or  what  golden  opportunity.  But  you  and  I  know  that  joys 
and  sorrows  will  come.  The  explicable  and  the  inexplicable 
will  both  meet  us.  Let  us  meet  them  in  the  spirit  of  this 
text.  The  opportunity  that  comes  from  the  things  hidden  is 
the  opportunity  of  faith,  and  the  opportunity  that  comes 
from  the  things  revealed  is  the  opportunity  of  duty.  In  the 
hour  of  darkness,  "  Endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible  "  ; 
in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  remember  that  "  unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given  of  him  shall  be  much  required."  Walk  by 
faith,  not  alone  by  sight,  remembering  the  words  of  Paul, — 
"  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  those  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  Trust  and  duty, —  let  them 
go  hand  in  hand.  Render  unto  God  the  things  which  are 
his;  and  unto  Caisar — unto  humanity  —  the  things  which 
are  his.  "  For  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children."  Do  not  let  this  beautiful  touch  of  human- 
ity in  the  text  escape  us, — "  to  our  chiidreny  Our  knowledge, 
our  faith,  our  duties,  all  that  we  have  in  life,  are  not  for  our- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  world  that  is  to  follow  us.  "  None 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  Our 
own  lives  reach  forward  into  the  ages  to  come.  As  you  are 
careful  that  your  children  should  have  knowledge,  be  careful 
also  that  they  shall  have  faith.  On  some  day  that  is  near 
or  distant,  the  material  things  that  belong  to  you  you  shall 
bequeath  to  them  ;  but  remember  that  there  is  nothing  which 
you  can  leave  them  of  such  inestimable  value  as  the  legacy 
of  an  exalted  faith  and  a  life  controlled  by  the  inspirations  of 
love  and  the  authority  of  duty. 

And  now,  as  I  have  opened  this  sermon  with  a  Hebrew 

text,  let  me  close  it  with  an  old  Hebrew  benediction  :  "  The 

Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to 

hine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up 

lis  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 
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There  are  large  numbers  of  people,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  throughout  Christendom,  who  are  quiet  and  at 
rest  in  their  religious  ideas.  They  seem  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  disturbing  forces  that  are  at  work  unsettling  the  founda- 
tions of  old  ideas.  They  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  new 
movement  of  things  in  the  air,  that  threatens  to  disintegrate 
the  structures  that  have  stood  so  long.  If  indeed  it  be  so, 
that  the  rest  which  is  mere  quiescence  be  a  blessing,  then 
blessed  are  these  people !  But  to  me  it  appears  to  be  true 
that  there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  form  of  peace  than  that 
which  is  simply  quiet  and  stagnation, —  the  peace  of  the 
eiigle  poised  on  balanced  wings,  sweeping  through  the  air ; 
the  peace  of  the  mighty  steamship,  in  spite  of  lowering  cloud, 
or  threatening  wind,  or  buffeting  wave,  holding  straight  on 
her  resistless  course ;  the  peace  of  the  brook  running  and  rip- 
pling, running  itself  clear  by  its  own  motion,  and  singing  ever 
as  it  goes.  These  seem  to  me  to  symbolize  that  kind  of  peace 
which  is  more  desirable  than  mere  quiescence.  But,  however 
large  this  number  of  people  may  be  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  still  larger  and  an  increasing 
number  of  those  who  are  not  at  peace,  who  feel  the  upheaval 
beneath  them,  who  hear  the  whisper  of  change  in  the  air. 
This  class  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Already  it  is  in  the 
majority,  and  that  majority  is  growing. 

^^Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


This  class,  for  the  purposes  I  have  in  mind,  may  be  accu- 
rately enough  divided  into  two  parts.  On  the  one  hand  are 
those  who  believe  that  religion  is  something  that  pertains  to 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  that,  with  the  childish  things 
of  the  past,  it  is  to  be  put  away  when  man  has  grown  to  his 
perfect  intellectual  stature.  They  tell  us  that  religion  is 
fathered  by  ignorance  and  mothered  by  fear ;  that  it  is  twin- 
born  with  superstition,  and  is  finally  to  be  outgrown :  it  is 
like  a  belated  ghost,  that,  when  the  cock  crows  and  the  sun 
rises,  fades  away,  not  able  to  stand  the  light  of  the  coming 
morning.  And  this  class  of  people  rejoice  in  this  belief. 
Religion  to  their  thought  means  superstition,  credulity,  igno- 
rance, the  separation  of  nations,  of  peoples,  of  families,  of 
sects.  It  means  bitterness,  heart-burnings,  false  conceptions 
of  God,  horrible  anticipations  for  the  future.  Holding  this 
conception  of  it,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  are  glad  to  believe 
it  is  destined  to  pass  away. 

The  other  class  is  made  up  of  quite  a  different  sort  of  per- 
sons. They  claim  to  believe  that  the  religious  ideas  which 
they  hold,  and  to  which  they  cling  with  such  tenacity  and 
love,  are  God-originated  and  God -given  to  man  ;  that  they 
are  divine,  and  that  on  them  hinge  the  welfare  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  world.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  these  ver)- 
persons  who  profess  so  firmly  to  believe  that  the  ideas  they 
hold  are  divine,  and  therefore  eternal,  do  in  fact  betray  a 
deep-down  infidelity  that  holds  possession  of  their  hearts. 
For  they  tremble  and  are  afraid ;  they  fight  against  criti- 
cism, they  despise  and  cast  contempt  upon  modem  science 
and  the  new  light  of  investigation ;  and  anything  that  threat- 
ens to  look  into  the  foundations  of  things  gives  them  tremors 
of  the  heart,  and  anticipations  that  these  things  which  they 
have  asserted  to  be  divine  and  eternal  are  really  in  danger. 

If  I  had  a  piece  of  jewelry  that  I  was  ver>'  anxious  to  be- 
lieve was  gold,  and  yet  that  I  did  not  feel  quite  certain  about, 
and  if  somebody  came  along  with  a  chemical  test  by  which 
he  proposed  to  settle  the  question,  very  likely  I  should  but- 
ton that  bit  of  gold  up  tight  in  my  pocket  to  keep  it  out  of 
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the  way,  preferring  my  comfortable  belief  to  what  might  be  a 
very  uncomfortable  certainty.  But,  if  I  really  believed  that 
it  was  gold,  would  I  fear  subjecting  it  to  any,  even  the  ex- 
tremest  conceivable  test  ?  If,  then,  I  really  believe  that  my 
ideas  are  divine,  that  the  truths,  as  I  call  them,  are  God- 
originated,  God-given,  and  as  eternal  as  God  himself,  then 
welcome  the  light  of  day,  welcome  all  research,  welcome  the 
broadest,  freest,  deepest  investigation.  Let  me  bring  them 
forth  into  the  open  arena  of  debate  and  conflict,  confident 
that  their  divine  strength  cannot  be  overcome,  but  that  they 
will  come  out  of  the  severest  trial,  and  fully  vindicate  their 
divine  origin  and  their  power  to  go  forth  making  conquest 
over  all  the  earth. 

These  two  classes  then,  those  who  believe  that  religion  is 
false  and  destined  to  pass  away,  and  those  who  still  claim 
to  believe  that  it  is  true,  but  are  yet  afraid  that  somehow  their 
divine  truths  are  going  to  receive  injury, —  these  two  classes 
are  increasing.  But  if  they,  and  we  all,  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  get  into  our  minds  a  clear  and  consistent  defini- 
tion of  what  religion  means,  it  would  show  the  folly  of  the 
fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  folly  of  the  'hope  on  the  other. 

For  what  is  religion  ?  I  believe  that  my  definition  is  so 
broad,  so  inclusive,  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  capable  of  con- 
sistently covering  every  form  and  manifestation  of  religious 
life  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Religion  then  is  simply 
man's  thought  —  including  the  emotion  that  springs  out  of 
and  accompanies  the  thought  and  the  ritual  expression  with 
which  man  clothes  this  thought, —  religion  is  man^s  thought 
of  the  universe  and  the  relation  in  which  he  supposes  himself 
to  stand  to  the  powers,  or  power,  that  controls  it.  So  long 
then  as  the  universe  stands,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent being  in  the  universe,  so  long  there  must  be  religion. 
As  well  might  the  shipmaster  think  to  outsail  the  horizon 
that  encompasses  him  on  every  hand  :  as  well  might  the  lark 
rising  into  the  morning  air  think  to  outfly  the  atmosphere  in 
wfiich  it  flutters  its  wings,  and  the  movements  of  which  con- 


stitute  the  liquid  beauties  of  its  song,  as  humanity  think  to 
outlive  religion. 

Religion,  then,  is  eternal  in  its  nature;  and,  whatever 
changes  its  external  manifestations  may  pass  through,  that 
which  is  at  its  heart,  its  essence,  must  endure  just  so  long  as 
intelligence  and  the  universe  abide.  But,  as  if  to  contradict 
this  statement,  all  those  things  that  to  the  popular  mind,  and 
to  that  mind  that  does  not  analyze  very  deeply,  seem  to  con- 
stitute all  there  is  of  religion, —  all  these  things,  I  say,  are 
perpetually  changing,  and  they  do  pass  away. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  three  main  elements  that 
to  the  popular  mind  constitute  all  there  is  of  religion.  First, 
there  is  the  dogma,  the  creed, —  that  is,  the  intellectual  theory 
as  to  the  nature  of  things.  However  creedless  you  may 
call  your  church,  every  man  who  has  brains  enough  to  think, 
and  who  ever  does  think,  has  his  creed,  and  must  have  it  now 
and  forever.  But  the  dogma  perpetually  changes.  Man's 
thought  about  the  universe  and  the  relations  he  sustains  to 
it  is  perpetually  undergoing  modifications.  Old  systems  and 
old  theories  have  passed  away  by  the  dozens,  if  not  by  the 
hundreds,  in  the  past ;  and  others  still  shall  grow  old  and  die. 

The  second  element,  that  to  the  common  thought,  seems  to 
constitute  that  which  we  call  religion,  is  the  emotional  attitude 
in  which  man  stands  to  the  object  of  his  worship.  That  is, 
if  a  man  thinks  of  the  power  that  is  around  him  as  a  pitiless 
power,  he  stands  in  awe,  he  is  afraid.  If  he  thinks  of  it  as 
kindly  and  fatherly,  then  a  corresponding  emotion  of  trust 
and  love  is  called  out.  Out  of  the  thought  then,  the  dogma, 
springs  of  necessity  the  emotional  attitude  in  which  man  will 
stand  toward  this  power  that  he  thinks  of  as  holding  his 
destiny  in  its  hands. 

The  last  element  is  the  ritual  manifestation  of  man's  relig- 
ious life.  This  is  constituted  by  architecture,  by  painting, 
by  statuary,  by  rites,  by  prayers,  by  processions,  by  sacrifices, 
by  all  that  man  has  ever  done  from  the  beginning  of  history 
until  to-day  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  in  external  forms  his 
thought  and  his  feeling  about  God.     That  which  is  meant 


by  ritual  covers  all  these.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these,  the 
thought,  the  emotion,  the  ritual,  constitute  almost  all  that 
IS  commonly  thought  of  as  making  up  religion  ?  And  is  it 
not  true  that  religions  in  this  sense  do  grow  old  and  pass 
away?  Religions  are  bom.  Religions  grow  old,  decrepit, 
die,  and  are  buried  and  furgotten.  But, —  and  here  is  the  im- 
portant distinction, —  though  religions  pass  away,  religion  is  an 
immortal,  and  never  dies. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  take  a  parallel  truth  in  regard 
to  governments.  Governments  are  born.  They  grow  old, 
become  decrepit,  die,  are  buried,  and  are  forgotten.  But 
government  remains.  Government  is  ixot  necessarily  the  su- 
premacy of/a  chief,  not  necessarily  the  dominance  of  the  des- 
pot, not  necessarily  a  monarchy,  not  necessarily  a  representa- 
tive republic,  nor  a  pure  democracy.  There  are  govern- 
ments,—  manifestations  of  this  power  of  social  self-conlrol ; 
but  government  survives  the  toppling  thrones  of  crumbling 
monarchies  and  the  decay  of  dynasties.  These  do  not 
touch  the  eternal  youth  and  the  eternal  progress  of  govern- 
ment. Another  thing,  striking  in  its  bearing  on  the  theme 
we  have  in  hand,  is  suggested  by  this  illustration:  that  is 
not  the  best  government  which  makes  the  largest  display  of 
itself.  By  the  common  consent  of  all  wise  men  and  philos- 
ophers, that  is  the  noblest  type  of  government  which  gov- 
erns the  least,  which  makes  the  least  display  of  itself,  which 
has  the  fewest  court-houses,  the  fewest  jails,  the  smallest 
standing  army,  the  smallest  police,  which  makes  the  slightest 
external  demonstration  of  its  life.  That  is  the  finest,  truest, 
noblest  government  where  the  laws  are  written  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  heart  of  the  people,  where  it  simply  governs  it- 
self. So  that  religion  is  not  necessarily  the  best,  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  intense,  where  there  is  the  largest  external 
manifestation  architecturally,  the  most  elaborate  ritual,  the 
most  costly  sacrifices,  processions,  and  external  displays. 
That  is  the  grandest  and  divinest  development  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  where  the  laws  of  God,  of  truth  and 
right,  are  written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart;  where 
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there  is  the  least  display  of  external  power,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  not  needed. 

All  these  external  manifestations  that  I  have  named 
change,  grow  old,  and  pass  away.  But  the  essence,  what 
is  that  ?  It  is  time  to  raise  that  inquiry,  which  is  central  to 
my  whole  discussion.  What  is  this  thing  that  endures,  which 
survives  the  decay  of  dogma,  which  survives  the  decay  of  the 
emotional  attitude  in  which  man  stands  toward  God,  which 
survives  the  decay  of  ritual  ?  We  shall  find,  as  the  result  of 
this  inquiry,  something  which,  while  extremely  radical  in  its 
sweep,  is  at  the  same  time  grandly  conservative  and  con- 
structive, and  full  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

Before  I  point  out  just  what  this  thing  is,  I  wish  to  draw  a 
few  outline  etchings  of  some  of  the  contrasted  types  of  relig- 
ious life  which  find  their  manifestations  in  the  history  of 
man^  that  we  may  be  the  more  struck  and  impressed  by  the 
fact,  which  at  first  you  might  not  be  ready  to  believe,  that 
there  is  at  the  heart  of  all  these,  however  divergent  in  mani- 
festations and  forms,  one  essential  purpose,  one  essential  and 
unchangeable  power. 

Glance  then  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these  contrasted 
pictures.  Look  at  the  fetich  worshipper  standing  terrified 
and  afraid  in  the  presence  of  a  stone,  a  stick,  a  frog,  a  snake, 
anything  to  which  the  veriest  accident  may  have  called  his 
attention  and  made  him  afraid  of,  as  the  residence  of  some 
mysterious  pbwer.  Look  at  the  Indian,  or  the  lowest  type  of 
barbarian  above  the  fetich  worshipper.  Look  at  him  as  he 
brings  to  the  grave  of  his  ancestor  a  little  tobacco,  a  few 
grains  of  rice,  a  part  of  some  animal  that  he  has  slain  in 
hunting,  bringing  it  as  veritable  food  for  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestor,  or  to  the  dead  chief  of  his  tribe,  whom  he  thinks 
of  as  still  hungering.  Standing  by  this  grave,  he  chants  some 
words  of  praise  over  the  remembered  chief  or  the  departed  an- 
cestor, which  is  the  first  crude  beginning  of  what  has  grown  to 
be  the  Christian  hymn.  He  asks  the  spirit  of  this  dead  chief 
to  help  him  in  the  hunt  or  in  war,  or  at  least  not  to  be  vin- 
dictive and  injurious  to  him ;  and  here  is  the  beginning  of 


what  has  grown  to  be  the  Christian  prayer.  How  far  away 
such  a  religion  seems  to  us,  and  how  unlikely,  at  first  thought, 
that  we  should  find  an  element  in  it  which  we  should  re- 
cognize as  having  anything  in  common  with  that  which  we 
hold  to-day ! 

Pass  from  this  to  the  valley  of  Gehenna  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City.  Here  is  a  metallic  image  of  the  horrid 
god  Moloch,  hollow  within  and  heated  like  a  furnace.  The 
parents  that  stand  in  awe  of  its  terrific  and  superhuman 
majesty  bring  their  little,  tender  children,  and  lay  them 
across  the  red-hot  arms  of  the  monster,  and  beat  their 
drums  and  rattle  their  rude  musical  instruments,  and  send 
their  shouts  to  heaven  to  drown  the  feeble  wail  of  the  little 
life  that  is  consecrated  to  the  abominable  worship.  Pass 
from  that  to  the  Quaker  meeting,  where  they  simply  sit  in 
quiet  awe,  waiting  for  the  movement  of  the  divine  spirit. 
Then  from  the  simplicity  of  this  Quaker  meeting,  which  is 
almost  utterly  devoid  of  form,  pass  to  Rome,  and  witness  a 
grand  procession  on  some  great  f^te  day;  see  the  pope 
crowned,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  devotees, 
passing  through  the  streets  thronged  with  those  that  look 
upon  him  as  the  very  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  and  who  bend 
themselves  into  the  dust  as  he  passes  by.  See  them,  as 
with  song  and  music  they  enter  the  great  cathedral,  there 
to  go  through  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  high  mass,  until 
that  crowning  moment  when  the  veritable  God  himself,  as 
the  worshippers  believe,  is  lifted  in  the  consecrated  wafer  in 
the  sight  of  the  awe-struck  throng.  From  this  turn  to  the 
severity  of  our  common  Puritan  worshippers  in  our  meeting- 
houses, where  there  is  the  carefully  prepared  essay  or  dis- 
cussion, doctrinal  or  practical,  of  what  is  regarded  as  divine, 
the  simple  prayer,  and  singing  of  simple  hymns. 

But  there  is  no  room  nor  time  to  outline  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  many  forms  of  worship  that  have  been 
assumed  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  ancient  Egypt,  among  the 
Buddhists,  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  followers  of 
Confucius,  among  the   Parsees,  and   all   the  ten  thousand 
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devotees  thit  have  worshipped  under  all  forms  and  all 
names.  Is  it  possible  that  at  the  heart  of  these  lies  some 
common  element  that  we  can  recognize  as  permanent  and 
held  by  ourselves  to-day  ?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  grand, 
wide,  sweeping,  all-inclusive  truth, — religion  at  heart  is  one. 
The  fetich  worshipper,  the  follower  of  Moloch,  the  Puritan, 
the  Papist,  all  are  seeking  one  same  thing,  from  the  lowest, 
crudest  development  of  superstition,  up  to  Jesus  talking  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  saying  to  her :  "  The  hour  Com- 
eth when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusa- 
lem, worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  seeks  such 
to  worship  him  as  are  capable  of  worshipping  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  From  Jesus  talking  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, on  to  the  least  anthropomorphic  development  of 
modem  science, —  that  science  which  dares  not  say  God, 
which  only  says  power,  law,  life,  which  stands  awe-struck 
before  the  infinite  mystery  of  the  universe, —  all  the  way,  I 
say,  through  highest  and  lowest,  there  is  one  line  running 
which  is  binding  all  in  unity.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  pur- 
pose, the  impulse  of  life  forever  at  the  heart  of  man,  the 
purpose  to  find  and  come  into  right  relations  with  God. 
This  is  what  the  fetich  worshipper  seeks ;  this  is  what  the 
worshipper  of  Moloch  sought ;  this  is  what  the  followers  of 
Confucius  seek;  it  is  the  object  of  the  Buddhist's  search. 
It  is  what  the  Parsee,  the  Quaker,  the  Papist,  the  orthodox, 
the  liberal,  the  scientist,  are  seeking.  The  scientific  man 
says  that  the  one  end  and  object  of  human  life  is  to  bring 
about  a  complete  and  perfect  adjustment  between  man  and 
his  environment.  Religion  says,  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing,  the  grand  end  and  object  of  human  life  is  to  become 
reconciled  to  God.  This,  then,  is  the  one  thing  in  common, 
the  one  thing  that  is  eternal  in  religion.  For,  as  I  have 
shown  you,  the  dogma,  the  emotional  attitude,  the  ritual, 
change  :  this  purpose  only  is  eternal,  and  abides  forever. 

Now,  then,  it  will  be  apparent  to  you,  I  trust,  that  since  the 
essential  thing  is  this  purpose ;  since  this  purpose  endures 
and  is  eternal ;  since  man  by  his  very  nature  must  forever 
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seek  that  which  he  regards  as  his  highest  good,  must  seek  to 
come  into  right  relations  with  the  Power  on  which  his  very 
existence  depends,  that  holds  his  destiny  in  his  hands  ;  since 
this  abides  forever, —  it  follows  naturally,  of  necessity,  that  the 
form  which  this  purpose  will  assume,  the  method  by  which 
man  will  seek  to  work  out  this  purpose  in  practical  life,  will 
depend  entirely  on  his  intellectual  development.  It  will 
depend  upon  his  thought.  For  at  the  heart  of  all  these 
religious  developments  of  the  world  there  is  a  theory  about 
God  which  is  simply  man's  intellectual  conception  of  him. 
And  he  must,  so  long  as  he  holds  that  theory,  live  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  attempt  to  work  it  out.  Therefore,  you  find 
all  these  forms,  developments,  and  manifestations.  If  man 
thinks  of  God  as  cruel,  his  worship  of  him  will  be  cruel.  If 
he  thinks  of  his  God  as  sensual,  his  worship  will  be  sensual. 
If  he  thinks  of  his  God  as  spiritual,  his  worship  will  be 
spiritual.  If  he  thinks  God  wants  a  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  or  a 
goat,  he  will  make  that  sacrifice.  If  he  thinks  God  demands 
the  life  of  his  first-born,  the  first-born  must  die.  If  he  thinks 
God  demands  righteousness  and  mercy  and  truth,  then  all 
these  cruder  and  rougher  forms  of  the  religious  life  will -be 
sloughed  off,  cruelty  will  be  left  behind,  and  man's  religion 
will  become  the  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,'  and  walking 
humbly  with  his  God.     It  all  turns  on  his  thought  of  God. 

If  man  started,  as  we  believe,  away  down  on  the  borders 
of  the  animal  world,  if  he  started  crude,  ignorant,  animal, 
barbaric,  the  first  form  of  his  religion  must  have  been  crude, 
animal,  barbaric ;  and  so  we  find  it.  But,  as  he  takes  a  step 
ahead  in  intelligence,  as  he  rises  to  a  higher  degree  of  civili- 
zation, his  thought  about  God  changes,  and  his  religion  be- 
comes more  refined. 

Religion,  even  in  its  lowest  expression,  has  three  or  four 
theories  which  I  must  notice  briefly.  There  is  first  the 
theory  of  the  universe.  Then  man  must  have  a  theory  of  him- 
self, some  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  his  own  nature  is,  and  his 
needs  are.  Then  he  will  have  a  thought  in  regard  to  the  re- 
lation in  which  he  actually  stands  to  God,  whether  Gpd  loves 
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him  or  cares  for  him,  whether  he  is  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  or 
whether  he  is  indifferent  to  him.  He  will  have  some  sort  of 
thought  about  it.  He  will  have  another  thought,  and  he 
cannot  avoid  it,  concerning  the  relation  in  which  he  ought  to 
stand  to  God.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment ;  grasp  the  idea 
clearly.  Religion  in  its  practical  development  in  all  ages  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  man  attempting  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
turn  the  fcut  into  the  ought^  to  change  the  relation  in  which 
he  really  does  stand  to  God  into  the  relation  in  which  he 
ought  to  stand,  either  by  changing  God,  if  that  is  conceiv- 
able, or  himself,  or  both. 

Now,  then,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  having  made  clear  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  these  changes,  and  the  fact  that  these 
changes  are  necessary,  I  wish  to  indicate  in  rough  outline 
the  grand  essentials  of  the  changes  through  which  we  are 
actually  passing. 

Of  course,  since  this  universe  is  infinite,  and  since  man  is 
finite,  we  can  never  conceive  of  the  human  race  as  having 
gotten  through,  as  being  done.  God  must  forever  be  only 
a  human  ideal  to  us.  He  is  the  eternally  pursued  and  the 
never  completely  found.  For  to  say  that  we  can  comprehend 
God  is  simply' to  assert  an  absurdity:  it  is  to  say  that  the 
finite  has  suddenly  developed  to  the  size  of  the  infinite.  If, 
then,  man  makes  any  progress,  if  he  takes  a  single  step  ahead, 
it  must  be  by  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new.  It  must  be 
by  abandoning  old  and  accepting  grander  and  nobler  ideas. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  changes  through  which  we  are 
passing  ?  First,  we  are  changing  most  radically  our  concep- 
tion of  this  universe  in  which  we  live  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Do  you  know  there  has  never,  from  the  dawn  of  human 
intelligence  until  to-day,  been  so  radical,  so  revolutionary  a 
change  going  on  as  that  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  and  of 
which  we  are  a  part  ?  When  men  surrendered  the  Ptolemaic 
conception  of  the  universe  and  accepted  the  Kopemican, 
even  this  did  not  work  so  great  a  revolution  as  that  which 
the  conceptions  of  modem  science  are  forcing  on  our  accep- 
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tance  to<lay.  The  universe  to  us  now,  instead  of  being  a 
little,  contracted  thing,  created  by  almighty  fiat  in  six  days, 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  darkness  of  infinite  space,  the  whole 
of  it  not  so  large  as  we  know  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to  be ; 
instead  of  this  little  thing  that  God  created  outside  of  him- 
self, impressed  with  its  own  stamp,  and  set  going  with  its 
own  laws  and  by  the  machinery  that  he  constructed,  made 
to  run  of  its  own  accord,  or  by  his  coming  now  and  then  to 
adjust  or  change  this  way  or  that  to  suit  his  purposes,  when 
it  doesn't  run  exactly  as  he  intended :  —  instead  of  this  we 
think  it  infinite.  And,  as  there  cannot  be  two  infinites  in  the 
universe,  we  conceive  of  God  no  longer  as  a  carpenter  out- 
side of  the  house  that  he  has  builded.  We  conceive  of  this 
universe,  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  it,  from  star  to  dust 
grain  under  foot,  as  alive.  From  blossoming  constellations 
to  blossoming  roses  it  is  alive,  as  I  am  alive  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot.  And  God  is  its  life,  as  I 
am  the  life  of  my  body. 

Where,  then,  is  God.^  Everywhere, — in  this  flower;  in  the 
cloud  floating  in  the  sky;  in  the  most  distant  sun;  in  my 
pulse-beat ;  in  the  brain  that  now  generates  the  thought  to 
which  I  am  giving  utterance, —  God,  the  life,  the  light,  the 
po^r  of  all  we  see.  Touch  the  universe  anywhere,  and  you 
touch  divinity.  Look  at  its  mechanism  and  operations  any- 
where, and  you  behold  the  creative  work  of  God.  This 
changed  conception  of  the  universe,  do  you  not  see  how  rad- 
ically it  alters  our  conception  of  God  ? 

We  have  also  changed  our  conception  of  man.  Instead  of 
man  being  created  a  perfect  being  six  thousand  years  ago,  so 
perfect  that  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  world  are  only 
fragments  of  his  broken  perfection,  he  started, —  as  you  know 
very  well,  I  believe, —  not  simply  on  the  borders  of  the  animal 
world,  but  beyond  the  borders.  I  believe  that  one  chain  of 
development  of  life  connects  us  with  the  lowest  and  simplest 
particle  of  living  matter  on  the  borders,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  ooze  of  some  primeval  sea  millions  of  ages  gone.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  human  burst  through  the  brutal  in  the 
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am  a  man  " ;  when  he  looked  in  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
thought  of  a  power  not  himself ;  when  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  worship,  and  said,  "  God."  And,  from  that  time  to  this,  he 
has  climbed,  until  he  says  of  himself  now,  "  I  am  a  son  of 
God,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  I  shall  be."  He  looks 
on  and  on,  and  sees  no  limit  to  his  possible  progress. 

This  new  conception  of  man  awakens  a  new  conception  of 
what  it  means  to  be  saved.  Man  is  not  fallen.  There  is  not 
a  child  in  the  common  schools  of  America  who  has  not  the 
means  in  his  hands  of  knowing  that  the  whole  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  of  being  cast  out,  and  of 
the  earth  being  cursed  by  God,  is  an  Oriental  myth,  bom,  so 
far  as  we  can  trace  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  that  inhabited 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  before  Babylon  was  built,  and 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Hebrew  people  had  an  exist- 
ence or  a  name. 

As,  then,  man  has  not  fallen,  he  does  not  need  to  be  re- 
deemed in  the  theological  sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
need  to  be  saved,  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  incarnation ;  there  is  no  need  of  a 
suffering  God;  there  is  no  need  or  fear  of  endless  hell. 
These  are  all  crude,  barbaric  conceptions,  bom  of  these 
myths  of  the  night,  having  no  foundation  in  the  rational 
thought  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  conception  of  salvation  that  we  must  hold  to-day  is 
not  the  old  one  of  deliverance,  but  of  growth,  education,  — 
not  in  the  sense  of  crowding  the  brain  with  facts,  but  in  the 
sense  of  leading  out  and  developing  all  the  possibilities 
latent  in  the  individual  and  in  society, —  growth,  leaving  all 
the  old  ideas,  gradually  sloughing  off  that  which  clings  to  us 
from  our  former  nature,  and  going  up  into  and  grasping  that 
which  is  divine. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  men  are  startled,  that  men  are  afraid 
and  tremble  in  the  midst  of  changes  so  revolutionary  as 
this.  I  do  not  wonder  that  these  ideas  make  progress  as 
slowly  as  they  do.     I  only  wonder  that  they  grow  as  rapidly 
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as  in  fact  they  do  grow.  Sometimes,  we  liberals  allow  our- 
selves to  be  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  of  our  thought. 
But  there  never  was  a  religious  movement  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  grew  so  rapidly.  It  took  Christianit)*,  in  its  old 
form,  over  three  hundred  years  to  climb  to  the  throne  of  the 
Cassars.  In  fifty  years,  the  liberal  thought  of  the  world  has 
made  more  progress  than  Christianity  did  in  two  centuries. 
Already,  it  has  climbed  to  the  intellectual  throne  not  only  of 
one  people,  but  of  all  Europe  and  America,  and  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  is  healthful  that 
it  should  grow.  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  shrink  from  these 
marked  changes.  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  are  homesick 
in  this  wide,  new  universe,  that,  as  it  seems  to  them,  is  with- 
out father  and  without  mother.  No  matter  whether  the 
change  be  good  or  bad,  this  love  for  the  old  must  still  abide 
and  work  in  us.  A  new  couple,  husband  and  wife,  build 
themselves  a  quiet,  small  home  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city  when  they  are  young  and  poor  and  are  beginning  their 
way  in  life.  And  here  they  live  for  years,  until  the  whole 
house  is  redolent  with  perfumed  memories  of  the  experiences 
through  which  they  have  passed.  By  and  by,  they  are  pros- 
perous, they  are  rich.  Children  have  been  born  and  grown 
up.  The  necessity  of  the  home  has  widened  and  enlarged 
until  the  nest  is  too  small,  and  there  must  be  the  building  of 
a  more  comodious  one.  So  they  buy  or  build  a  grand  new 
home  on  the  square  or  on  the  avenue,  and  move  out  of  the 
old  into  the  new.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  the  mother  goes  over 
the  old  house  for  the  last  time,  and  says,  '*  In  this  room,  those 
that  I  love  so  dearly  were  born.  Here,  night  after  night  and 
week  after  week,  I  watched  over  the  cradle  of  the  little  one 
that  died  so  many  years  ago,  and  is  thus  the  only  little  one 
that  the  growing  years  have  not  taken  away  from  me  ;  and 
here  stood  the  son  and  daughter  when  they  were  married,  and 
went  away  to  build  for  themselves  a  new  home  "  ?  And  thus 
she  passes  through  the  halls  and  up  the  stairs  and  into  each 
chamber,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  there  are  memories 
that  tug  at  her  heart  and  that  bring  tears  to  her  eyes.     And 
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yet  she  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  new  home  is  a  great 
deal  better.  It  is  a  larger  house  and  finer,  and  everything 
in  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old ;  but  this  does  not  touch 
and  never  will  touch  the  fact  that  the  old  memories  cling  to 
the  old  home,  and  she  will  never  be  able  to  shake  them  off 
so  long  as  she  lives. 

I  do  not  wonder  then  that  it  is  very  hard  for  people  to  leave 
their  religious  ideas.  God  knows  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to 
leave  the  thoughts  of  my  childhood,  the  memories  that  I 
gained  at  my  mother's  knee,  the  prayers,  the  hymns,  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  heaven,  the  dreams  of  the  place  where 
I  believed  my  brothers  had  gone  when  they  left  me.  I  have 
no  hard  words  to  say  for  men  who  feel  deeply  the  homesick- 
ness on  leaving  their  old  ideas,  their  old  religious  domicile,  to 
go  into  the  new.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand, — and  let  me  say 
it  as  forcibly  and  strongly  as  I  can, —  if  a  man  is  ever  to  make 
a  step  ahead,  if  he  is  to  grow,  if  he  is  to  become  better,  wiser, 
if  the  world  is  to  advance,  then  these  changes  must  be  gone 
through  with,  and  this  homesickness  must  be  borne.  The 
chrysalis  must  be  burst  through  and  left  behind.  And  I 
believe,  in  spite  of  these  memories  that  tie  us  to  the  past, 
that  we  shall  find  in  future  years  that  to  fiy  in  the  air  is  better 
than  to  lie  quietly  in  the  chrysalis.  And  I  wish  to  record,  as 
the  result  of  my  own  experience,  although  it  was  a  bitter 
process  of  years,  that  to-day  I  am  unspeakably  gladder  and 
more  hopeful  both  for  myself  and  for  the  race  than  ever  I 
was  before. 

It  follows  then  that  he  who  stands  in  the  way  of  these 
changes,  he  who  allows  the  sentiment  and  the  feeling  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  old  associations  to  stand  in  the  way  and  to 
block  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  really  committing  a  crime 
against  God,  against  man,  and  against  his  own  soul.  Any 
one  who  clings  to  or  attempts  to  create  an  orthodoxy, —  I  use 
this  word  in  its  most  general  significance, —  whether  it  is  an 
Orthodox  orthodoxy  or  a  Unitarian  orthodoxy ;  whether  it  is 
a  physician's  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  method  of  treating 
disease ;  whether  it  is  a  school-teacher's  orthodoxy  in  regard 
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to  the  education  of  children ;  whether  it  is  a  political  or 
social  orthodoxy, —  any  man  who  attempts  to  create  and 
defend  this  hardening  and  stiffening  process  that  shall  forbid 
the  world  to  grow  and  move  and  live  is  a  traitor  to  man.  He 
stands  square  in  the  way  of  progress,  of  growth,  of  any  hope 
of  the  world's  becoming  larger  and  better  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come. 

What  is  needed  then,  in  order  that  the  world  may  reach  its 
noblest  and  its  best  ?  I  believe  the  answer,  in  view  of  the 
line  of  thought  that  we  have  followed,  and  to  which  it  is  a 
fitting  crown,  is  a  simple  one.  This  impulse,  this  desire  to 
find  that  which  is  good,  this  purpose  to  come  into  right  rela- 
tions to  the  universe,  this  desire  for  human  progression,  is 
just  as  natural,  just  as  ceaseless,  just  as  eternal  in  its  working 
in  the  human  heart,  as  is  the  impulse  of  the  heliotrope  to  turn 
to  the  sun  from  the  darkness  of  the  room  where  it  is  growing, 
as  natural  as  it  is  for  the  rootlet  of  the  flower  to  reach  down 
and  out  after  water  and  food.  This  impulse  is  eternal.  What, 
then,  does  it  need  ?  It  needs  only  one  thing  :  it  needs  guid- 
ance, it  needs  light.  The  only  thing  needful  to  lift  up  and 
lead  on  the  world  is  light.  Men  are  ready  to  move :  show 
them  the  way.  They  desire  the  perfect  kingdom  of  (lod  : 
where  is  the  path  that  leads  to  it?  If  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  the  world  shall  be  agreed  as  to  the  answer  to  this 
question,  men  will  march  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
step  by  step,  one  vast  army  of  progress,  to  take  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  needs  then  that  religion  bear  in  her  hand  the  torch  of 
knowledge  ;  and  that,  with  this  torch  to  light  her  way,  she  dig 
down  into  the  mines  and  quarries,  and  shape  her  blocks  of 
eternal  truth  and  bring  ihem  up,  and  with  them  lay  the  foun- 
dations and  build  the  walls  of  the  coming  city  of  God,  which 
is  the  city  of  man  on  earth.  Truth  for  foundation,  truth  for 
material  with  which  to  construct  these  walls ;  knowledge  for 
master-builder,  justice  for  square  and  to  level ;  knowledge 
for  iight  to  shine  in  it ;  love  for  atmosphere  to  breathe, — 
tMiH  is  the  perfect   city  of  God.     And  this  is  to  be  built  — 
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where  ?  Here  on  earth.  The  old  conception  was  that  it  was 
to  descend  by  miracle  from  the  sky.  The  new  conception  is 
that  it  is  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

"  From  God  down  out  of  heaven  " 

John  saw  "  the  city  "  fair 
Descend  in  gorgeous  vision, — 

A  city  of  the  air. 
Jty  human  labor  founded 

On  rock-hewn  truths  below, 
To  God,  up  toward  the  heavens, 

I  see  the  city  grow. 
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.Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  * 


Were  I  to  take  as  my  theme  the  name  of  any  man, 
whether  he  was  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  mean,  who 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  so-called  sacred  writers,  it 
would  be  universally  admitted  that  I  was  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  the  propriety  of  the  Sunday  morning  discourse. 
However  contemptible  he  might  have  been,  or  however  much 
injury  he  might  have  wrought  his  own  or  succeeding  times, 
still  this  would  have  been  admitted  as  proper.  But,  when 
one  goes  outside  of  the  names  of  those  who  make  up  a  part 
of  what  is  called  sacred  history,  and  dares  to  introduce  some 
other  name,  however  high,  however  grand  or  noble,  he  lays 
himself  open  at  least  to  the  imputation  of  turning  what  ought 
to  be  a  sermon  into  a  lecture,  and  what  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred  into  something  secular  and  profane.  But  you  know 
me  well  enough  by  this  time  to  understand  that  I  repudiate 
distinctly  and  definitely  any  such  line  of  demarcation.  The 
God  that  I  worship,  and  in  whom  I  believe,  is  the  ever-living 
God,  who  was  and  is  and  shall  be.  And  I  believe  that  his 
laws  and  principles  are  as  much  at  work  to-day  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Therefore,  rightly  looked 
at,  all  history  has  about  it  an  element  of  sacredness ;  and, 
wherever  we  can  find  a  life  or  deeds  or  events  that  are  ca- 
pable of  stimulating,  lifting  up,  thrilling  the  heart  of  man, 
and  furnishing  additional  motive  power  for  that  which  is 
good;  wherever  we  can  find  that  which  is  fit  "for  correc- 
tion, for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  there  I 
hold  that  the  preacher  has  a  right  to  select  his  theme. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  this  morning  some  lessons 

*  PhonogmpliicaUy  reported  by  B.  C.  Birrowt. 


from  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine.  I  have  done  it  because  of 
the  day.  In  the  year  1737,  on  the  29th  of  January,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Thetford, 
England,  Thomas  Paine  was  bom.  It  is  a  part  of  my  pur- 
pose, in  as  brief  and  condensed  a  way  as  possible,  to  give 
you  just  an  outline,  roughly  sketched,  of  his  life.  I  want  the 
man  first,  what  he  is,  to  stand  before  you.  If  you  already 
understand  his  career,  you  will  not  question  my  right  to  make 
him  my  theme  to-day.  If  you  know  nothing  of  it,  permit  me 
to  say  that  it  is  time  you  did.  If  there  is  in  the  hearts  or 
thoughts  of  any  of  you  a  prejudice  against  him  or  against 
his  work,  then  all  the  more  need  that  I  should  help, —  not 
him,  he  needs  no  help, —  but  you  to  be  delivered  from  the 
slavery  of  prejudice  and  the  injustice  of  your  thoughts 
against  him. 

He  was  bom  in  a  poor  and  humble  way.  His  father  was 
a  Quaker  and  his  mother  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Where  he  picked  up  his  education,  it  is  perhaps  now 
impossible  to  discover ;  but,  for  the  work  that  was  to  make 
him  useful  and  famous  in  after  ages,  he  was  grandly  educated. 
He  was  master  of  a  style  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wielded  it,  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  man. 
Where  he  got  it,  no  one  can  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell 
where  the  bird  got  his  song.  His  youth — for  he  left  home 
early — was  spent  in  teaching,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in 
the  service  of  a  small  civil  office  in  England.  In  1774,  hav- 
ing come  under  the  infiuence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Lon- 
don, and  through  him  becoming  interested  in  the  future  of 
America,  he  came  to  this  country.  His  first  work  here  was 
the  editing  of  a  magazine ;  and,  as  he  was  the  first  paid  editor 
in  America,  he  may  rightly  be  regarded,  from  our  stand-point, 
as  the  founder  of  the  editor's  office  and  work,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  publisher. 

He  soon  became  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
and  gathered  around  him  all  those  men  who  were  noblest  and 
greatest  and  best,  and  whose  names  to-day  form  a  galaxy  of 
^rightness  and  glory;   and  Paine's  name  belongs  in   that 


galaxy,  although  to-day  it  is  like  that  seventh  star  of  the 
Pleiades,  withdrawn  for  a  little  from  sight,  but  which  by  and 
by  shall  shine  with  a  lustre  surpassed  by  none  of  the  might}' 
ones  of  those  days,  which  in  his  own  words  were  "  the  times 
that  tried  men's  souls."  Some  one  has  drawn  a  very  striking 
picture  of  the  little  group  of  men,  four  in  number,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  John  Adams,  and  George  Washing- 
ton, who,  one  evening  in  the  twilight,  were  sitting  with  hushed 
voices,  conversing  together  under  their  breath  on  the  great 
questions  that  were  agitating  the  age.  Soon  there  comes  in 
the  fifth,  Thomas  Paine ;  and,  as  he  converses  with  them,  he 
thrills  their  souls  and  kindles  their  hopes  concerning  the 
great  possible  future  of  this  mighty  country.  And,  when  he 
has  finished,  so  real  and  deep  an  interest  has  he  aroused  that 
Washington  grasps  him  by  both  hands,  and  begs  him  to  write 
these  words  in  a  book,  that  they  may  go  forth  to  kindle  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  they  had  incited  in  the  hearts  of  this 
little  circle  of  intimate  friends.  And  the  result  of  this  is 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  that  little  pamphlet, 
destined  to  be  famous  for  ages,  CoMtnon-Smse^  was  given 
to  the  world.  Its  effect  was  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
anything  that  was  ever  written  or  published.  As  a  match 
touching  a  train  of  powder  sets  a  magazine  in  a  blaze,  so 
these  fiery  words  of  his  set  the  whole  country  on  fire ;  and 
the  result,  as  stated  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  was  that,  but  for  the  publication  at  this  time  of  this 
pamphlet,  the  fourth  of  July  of  that  year  would  never  have 
seen  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  declaration  itself 
was  hardly  more  than  an  epitome  or  summing  up  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  pamphlet.  The  most  conservative  thinkers  say 
that  it  hastened  the  declaration  by  many  weeks.  About  this 
time,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  was  fought,  which 
left  the  colonists  disheartened  and  discouraged ;  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  have  followed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication  of 
Cofnmon^Sense.  At  any  rate,  we  may  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work  caused  the  birth  at  that  time  of  this  great 


countT)'  of  which  we  are  a  part  and  of  which  we  are  justly  so 
proud. 

All  through  the  war,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  Paine  de- 
voted himself  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  raising  money 
abroad  or  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Green,  or  as 
secretary  of  one  of  the  great  committees  of  Congress,  pub- 
lishing now  and  then  a  new  edition  or  a  new  part  of  some 
one  of  his  fiery  and  inspiring  works.  He  did  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  man,  out  of  the  army,  to  bring  about  the 
consummation  that,  at  last,  after  those  long  and  weary  years, 
was  achieved.  So  good  an  authority  as  John  Adams  has  said 
that  "Washington  would  have  wielded  his  sword  in  vain,  had 
not  it  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  pen  of  Paine." 

After  the  success  of  our  arms  in  this  country,  Paine,  inter, 
ested  not  only  in  one  nation  or  people,  but  in  the  liberty  and 
deliverance  of  humanity  from  tyranny  of  every  kind,  went  to 
France,  to  repeat,  if  he  could,  the  work  he  had  helped  to 
achieve  here.'  After  rendering  so  distinguished  services  to 
that  country  as  to  make  himself  universally  known, — for  his 
work  and  writings  had  preceded  him, — he  went  to  England 
for  a  time.  But  his  interest  in  France  was  such  that  he  could 
not  prolong  his  stay.  France  called  him  back ;  and  so  great 
was  the  public  expectation  and  desire  for  him  that,  when 
he  landed  at  Calais,  the  guns  thundered  their  welcome,  and 
from  the  vast  throngs  of  people  gathered  to  greet  him  there 
went  up  prolonged  and  ringing  shouts  of  Vive  Thomas  Paine  / 
So  popular  was  he  all  over  the  country  that  he  was  elected 
at  once  from  four  different  departments  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  and  here  he  repeated  the 
service  he  had  rendered  to  America.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution  for  the 
nation. 

But  suddenly  his  power  is  lost,  and  why  ?  He  was  charged 
with  being  a  foreigner,  although  he  had  become  an  adopted 
citizen  of  France ;  but  the  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  was 
that  he  was  merciful,  for  he  dared  to  defend  the  life  of  the 
leposed  and  dishonored  king. 


After  his  life  was  saved  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  he  re- 
turned to  this  country,  old  and  worn  out ;  and,  after  declining 
high  office  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  his 
estate  in  New  York,  and  there  lived  quietly  with  the  few 
friends  that  the  prejudice  and  slanders  of  his  enemies  had 
left  to  him,  and  died  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  in  simple 
trust  in  God,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 

And  now,  not  attempting  to  cover  so  wide  and  grand 
a  theme  as  this,  I  will  simply  give  one  or  two  of  the  main 
lessons  of  his  life  that  will  illustrate  in  part  what  was  true 
of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  indicate  to  you  his  character  as 
a  patriot.  In  these  days, —  I  do  not  call  them  degenerate, 
for  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  degeneracy  and  decline  of  the 
world:  only  I  do  believe  that  it  passes  through  seasons 
when  there  is  less  devotion  to  those  principles  that  ought  to 
interest  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  than  there  ought  to  be, — 
in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  man  who  serves  his 
country  simply  for  his  country's  sake ;  when  under  the  domi- 
nant system  of  our  civil  service  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  man 
who  does  not  make  public  business  subserve  his  own  per- 
sonal ends,  to  reward  his  friends  or  punish  his  enemies; 
who  does  not  seek  office  in  order  to  accomplish  this  or  that 
partisan  object,^ —  in  days  like  these  we  ought  to  be  inspired 
and  lifted  up  in  looking  at  a  figure  so  grand,  so  devoted,  so 
unselfish  as  that  of  Thomas  Paine. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
he  served  his  country.  During  his  life  there  were  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of  his 
works  published  and  sold.  For  all  of  these,  he  accepted  not 
one  cent.  Why  ?  He  refused  the  copyright,  in  order  that 
the  editions  of  his  works  might  be  made  so  cheap  that  they 
should  be  accessible  to  all  whom  he  desired  to  reach  and 
influence.  Thus,  he  gave  the  fruits  of  his  brain  for  his 
whole  life  long  to  the  good,  as  he  believed,  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Again,  at  the  time  when  Congress  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  extremity,  without  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  what 
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did  Thomas  Paine  do  ?  A  poor  man  himself,  for  he  kept 
himself  poor  by  his  generosities  and  public  services,  he 
started  a  subscription,  headed  by  five  hundred  dollars  from 
himself,  every  dollar  he  had  in  the  world,  and  the  result  was 
that  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  he  raised  the  sum 
of  $300,000.  The  work  of  Congress  went  on  once  more, 
and  the  success  of  our  arms  was  assured. 

All  through  his  long  life,  he  declined  ever  to  press  the 
matter  of  his  services  on  the  country.  After  his  return  from 
France,  both  Washington  and  Jefferson  urged  him  to  lay  his 
case  before  the  American  Congress,  and  to  appeal  for  recom- 
pense for  his  generous  service.  He  persistently  declined, 
and  from  the  first  until  the  last  he  never  asked  one  single 
cent,  he  never  asked  for  office  or  honor;  he  never  asked 
emoluments ;  he  never  sought  even  a  place  for  a  friend.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  country,  and  sought  nothing  but  the 
welfare  of  those  he  tried  to  serve.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in 
his  old  age  (and  this  refutes  one  of  the  slanders  circulated 
against  him)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  him  a  large  present  of  money  in  consideration 
of  his  public  service.  Congress  too,  by  a  special  act,  made 
him  another  present  in  his  old  age ;  •  and  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  special  act,  gave  him  an  estate  in  the  country,  so 
that  his  last  years  were  rich,  for  those  days,  and  supplied 
with  abundance  for  all  his  needs  and  desires.  The  same 
characteristic,  however,  followed  him  to  the  last.  There  was 
a  man  in  Paris  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and  co- 
worker in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  Paine,  having  no  rela- 
tives or  friends  here  who  had  any  just  claims  upon  him, 
when  he  died,  left  by  his  will  his  entire  fortune  to  this 
friend  and  his  wife  and  children,  because  they  had  been 
made  poor  by  the  exigencies  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  time.  Thus,  from  first  to  last,  he  gave  heart,  brain, 
thought,  time,  money,  "  asking  for  nothing  again." 

Not  only  is  there  a  lesson  of  patriotism  here,  but  there  is 
a  broader  lesson, —  a  lesson  of  humanity.  There  is  some- 
thing larger  than  a  man's  country.     Paine  has  written  those 


words  which  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  man, 
"  The  world  is  my  country."  We  have  not  yet  outgrown  the 
narrowness  of  these  little  petty  divisions  of  race,  religion, 
speech,  political  frontier,  that  keep  men  apart  and  post- 
pone the  day  when  humanity  shall  be  harmonized  and  free. 
The  old  prejudice  concerning  some  imaginary  ancestor ;  the 
prejudice  that  some  imaginary  divine  power  bids  us  love 
our  friends  and  hate  our  enemies;  the  prejudice  like  that 
of  ancient  Athens,  when  Plato  commended  them  as  valiant 
citizens  for  hating  everything  foreign ;  the  prejudice  like 
that  of  the  English  officer  who  said  he  hated  a  Frenchman 
as  he  did  the  devil ;  the  prejudice  that  leads  Americans, 
Englishmen,  Germans,  and  almost  every  race  under  heaven, 
to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  others  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  own  land,  which  turns  selfishness  into  a  virtue, —  are  not 
these  prejudices  universal  even  yet  ? 

But  a  hundred  years  ago  Thomas  Paine  thundered  forth 
the  words  that  will  echo  louder  and  louder  down  the  ages, 
until  they  are  the  inspiring  and  guiding  motto  of  the  human 
race, —  "The  world  is  my  country."  And  so  he  was  as  ready 
to  help  France  as  America,  England  as  France.  It  was  man 
he  tried  to  serve,  it  was  man  that  he  sought  to  lift  up ;  and 
this  was  ever  the  inspiring  and  guiding  principle  of  his  life. 

Another  lesson,  and  this  one,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  that  the  annals  of  history 
can  boast, —  a  lesson  of  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  love 
for  men,  although  one  may  hate  the  principles  that  men  hold. 
While  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  in 
Paris,  he  had  gathered  with  a  few  friends  one  day  at  a  caft. 
An  English  officer  was  present,  not  one  of  the  party,  but 
near  enough  to  overhear  the  conversation  that  was  going  on. 
Paine,  bold  as  ever  in  the  proclamation  of  the  principles  he 
held,  was  upholding  his  republican  views,  and  advocating  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  even  in  England.  The  English  officer 
became  so  enraged  that  he  began  wordy  abuse,  and  did  not 
end  even  there ;  for  at  last  he  was  so  transported  and  beside 
himself  with  anger  that  he  struck  Paine  a  violent  blow  with 
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his  cane.  In  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
this  blow  was  not  only  something  to  be  resented  by  his 
friends,  but,  as  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, it  was  treason  against  the  State  and  punishable  by 
death.  Men  who  prate  of  honor  would  consider  that  Paine 
had  been  justified,  if  he  had  challenged  his  offender  to  a  duel. 
The  friends  of  Paine  seized  the  Englishman,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  But  Paine  was 
indefatigable  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  enemy,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  delivering  him  from  those  who  were  ready  to 
avenge  the  insult.  And,  as  he  was  now  poor  and  destitute, 
Paine,  out  of  his  own  funds,  supplied  his  personal  needs,  and 
gave  him  money  to  take  him  home  to  England.  That  was 
the  method  of  his  personal  revenge. 

Another  illustration,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  pictures  in  all  history.  Paine  was  in  Paris  when 
King  Louis  XVI.  attempted  to  fly.  You  remember  the  story, 
how  he  was  captured  on  the  frontier  and  brought  back  again. 
Paine  advocated  that  the  National  Convention  should  con- 
strue this  as  a  voluntary  abdication,  but  against  his  wise 
counsels  he  was  reinstated  on  the  throne.  After  a  little 
while,  the  king's  life  itself  was  threatened  ;  and  he  who  had 
been  worshipped  as  the  representative  of  God  on  earth,  a 
king  by  divine  right,  was  to  be  tried  by  an  assembly  of  the 
people  for  his  life.  You  can  imagine,  for  indeed  you  know 
from  history,  what  a  scene  was  then  enacted.  The  excitable 
Parisian  populace,  thirsty  as  tigers  of  the  jungle  for  blood, 
indignant  at  the  wrongs  of  ages,  poured  out  all  the  fury  that 
had  been  gathering  for  centuries  in  the  reservoirs  of  their 
national  hate  on  the  head  of  him  who  was  comparatively 
innocent,  more  a  victim  of  the  system  than  a  real  enemy  to 
the  people.  You  can  imagine  the  excitement,  the  anger,  and 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  monarchy,  in 
the  person  of  the  king,  should  be  made  to  suffer.  But  Paine, 
penetrating  as  he  ever  did  beyond  persons,  beyond  things, 
to  the  principles  that  underlie  them,  hated  not  monarchs,  but 
monarchies.     He  hated  the  system  which  oppressed  and  kept 
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men  down,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  knowing  what  the 
issue  would  be,  deliberately  set  himself  to  the  Herculean 
task,  single-handed  and  alone,  of  saving,  if  possible,  the  life 
of  the  dishonored  king.  Yet  what  was  the  king  to  him, 
Louis  Capet  as  he  called  him  ?  He  was  no  friend  to  Paine. 
Had  he  regained  his  crown,  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
make  Paine  and  all  his  compatriots  suffer  the  extremity  of 
death. 

Let  me  in  a  few  words  picture  the  scene.  Here  is  the 
National  Assembly,  the  king  on  trial  for  his  life.  Paine 
alone  rises  and  pleads  for  that  life,  asks  them  to  destroy 
the  monarchy,  but  save  the  king  and  to  give  him  an  asylum 
in  America.  The  whole  multitude  are  enraged  against  him 
for  daring  to  speak  such  words,  for  daring  to  oppose  the 
will  of  the  assembly,  and  one  man  rushes  to  the  tribune 
where  he  cries  out,  "These  are  not  the  words  of  Thomas 
Paine."  But  Paine,  standing  there  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
Quaker  garb,  replies,  "  These  are  my  words  " ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  is  in  confusion.  The  result  was  what  Paine  well 
knew  it  would  be.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
as  a  covert  friend  of  the  monarch.  While  he  was  in  prison, 
there  occurred  one  of  the  most  marvellous  escapes  known 
to  the  world.  Had  Paine  been  a  saint,  it  would  have  been 
called  a  miracle,  it  would  have  been  declared  a  special 
providence.  Just  before  he  went  to  the  prison  of  the  Lux- 
embourg to  share  imprisonment  with  hundreds  of  others  wait- 
ing the  day  of  their  execution,  he  had  left  with  a  friend  the 
first  half  of  his  book,  The  Age  of  Reason,  If  this  had  been 
an  orthodox  work,  Paine 's  escape  would  have  been  consid- 
ered a  miracle  worthy  to  be  recited  in  pulpits  and  works 
of  devotion  from  that  day  to  this.  Nearly  all  of  his  friends 
were  guillotined.  Night  after  night,  or  toward  the  early 
morning,  the  prisoners  heard  the  death  tumbril  carrying  its 
load  toward  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  food  for  that  knife 
to  whose  red  edge  clung  the  gray  hairs  of  old  men,  the 
tresses  of  beautiful  women,  the  curling  locks  of  young  men. 
Paine,  shut  up  here  with  his  compatriots,  knew  that  any  day 
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it  might  be  his  turn  to  follow  them ;  and  the  day  did  come. 
It  is  evening.  To-morrow,  over  a  hundred  others  are  to 
be  guillotined.  But,  as  the  jailer  goes  his  rounds  with  his 
chalk  to  mark  the  doors  of  those  condemned,  the  outer  door 
of  the  cell  of  Paine  happens  to  be  standing  open.  The 
jailer  does  not  notice  it.  He  makes  his  mark  as  usual,  and 
passes  on.  A  little  later,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  chalk 
mark  is  inside  and  out  of  sight.  And  thus  wonderfully  is 
saved  the  life  of  Thomas  Paine ;  for  all  the  rest  that  were 
to  die  with  him  were  guillotined  with  the  light  of  the  next 
rising  sun.  A  few  days  after  Robespierre  fell ;  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  Paine  should  be  free. 

These,  then,  as  illustrations  of  the  magnanimity,  the  gen- 
erosity of  heart  of  this  man  who  has  been  so  vilified  and 
cursed  and  slandered  from  that  day  to  this.  He  stood  up 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  save  a  dishonore^i  and  discrowned 
king  who  was  his  enemy !  If  you  can  point  out  to  me  any 
other  scene  in  history  to  match  it,  save  that  of  him  who  on 
the  cross  prayed  for  his  murderers,  you  will  have  discovered 
what  I  have  never  been  able  to  find. 

I  pass  to  Paine's  religious  opinions.  He  is  called  popu- 
larly an  atheist  and  an  infidel.  He  is  called  by  all  the 
vituperative  words  that  can  be  found  in  the  dictionary  or  can 
be  coined  by  human  spite  or  malice.  That  he  really  did  be- 
lieve in  one  God  and  in  a  future  life,  and  that  the  essence  of 
religion  was  doing  good,  that  it  was  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God,  is  proved  by  his  own 
words.  His  religious  ideas  were  the  very  ideas  of  Franklin, 
of  Jefferson,  of  many  leading  thinkers  in  England,  France, 
and  America  at  that  time.  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  those 
ideas.  I  am  not  going  to  defend  nor  express  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  I  only  wish  to  point  out 
the  injustice  of  singling  out  his  name  for  infamy,  while  men 
are  ready  to  worship  those  who  believed  substantially  the 
same  as  he  did. 

\  remember,  among  the  Spartans,  children  were  taught 
was  a  virtue  to  steal,  if  they  could  do  it  wisely  and 
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successfully;  but  it  was  a  crime,  to  be  met  with  the  se- 
verest punishment,  if  they  were  discovered.  Some  one  has 
very  wittily  said  that. the  eleventh  commandment  is,  "Thou 
shall  not  be  found  out."  A  great  many  people  apparently 
lay  more  emphasis  on  this  than  on  all  the  other  ten.  The 
crime  of  Paine,  and  the  only  crime,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  is  that  he  was  found  out.  He  was  not  found 
out  in  doing  something  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  He  vol- 
untarily opened  his  heart  and  life  to  the  inspection  of  the 
world.  He  believed  so  earnestly  in  the  principles  he  held 
that  he  dared  to  utter  and  defend  them,  believing  that  it  was 
as  needful  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  should  have  their 
frtters  broken  as  that  the  body  should  be  free.  And  the 
long  life  of  Paine  was  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  break  the 
fetters  of  mankind.  Paine  was  the  first  man  in  America 
who  deserves  the  name  of  an  abolitionist.  He  was  the  first 
man  brave  enough  to  advocate  the  doctrine  which  he  put 
into  the  words,  "  Man  has  no  property  in  man."  He  was 
the  -first  man  to  advocate  universal  freedom  in  America; 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence  his  life  is  connected  wonder- 
fully with  that  other  man,  whom  we  always  think  of  when 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  is  mentioned.  On  the 
day  of  Paine's  death,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom.  He  who 
sowed  the  seed  died  on  the  year  of  the  birth  of  him  who 
gathered  the  perfected  fruit.  Paine,  then,  was  all  his  life 
long  an  enemy  of  slavery,  fighting  for  the   rights  of  man. 

Passing  by  a  thousand  things  that  are  crowding  in  my 
mind  and  begging  for  utterance,  I  have  time  only  to  touch 
one  other  point. 

I  want  to  explain  how  and  why  it  has  come  about  that 
Paine*s  name  is  one  to  utter  with  an  apology,  if  it  be  uttered 
at  all.  His  opinions,  I  have  told  you,  were  those  of  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  his  time.  Why,  then,  has  he  been  so 
vilified  ?  The  answer  will  bear  on  the  methods  of  religious 
warfare.  Paine  died,  as  I  have  told  you,  expressing  in 
his  will  (written  a  few  months  before  his  death)  his  trust 
in  God;  and  in  calmness  and  peace  he  looked  forward  to 
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the  future.  He  had  been  dead  but  a  little  while  when  all 
over  the  United  States  stories  began  to  be  circulated  repre- 
senting him  to  have  been  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee,  as  hav- 
ing recanted  his  religious  ideas  on  his  death-bed  and  having 
died  in  an  agony  of  terror,  looking  forward  to  the  future 
with  fear,  and  receiving  in  anticipation  something  of  the 
punishment  that  the  Orthodox  Church  is  generously  ready 
to  concede  that  he  must  have  been  suffering  from  that  day 
to  this.  Even  liberals  are  ready  to  repeat  the  slander ;  for 
only  a  week  ago,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  recently  come  out  of  Orthodoxy,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  the  Christian  Begister^  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  hundred- 
times  refuted  slander  of  the  agony  of  Paine's  death-bed.    • 

Up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  near  friend  of 
the  best  men  in  America.  When  he  left  France  to  return 
to  this  country,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  sent  a  national  ship  to  convey  him  home ;  and  he 
was  received  with  one  shout  of  welcome  from  North  to  South 
and  from  East  to  West.  He  was  offered  public  position  by 
the  President,  and  by  Congress.  He  was  honored  by  reso- 
lutions passed  by  different  States  and  cities,  and  by  Con- 
gress itself.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  man  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years  of  his  life  should  suddenly  become  a  drunkard, 
a  debauchee,  everything  horrible  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
most  men's  characters  are  fixed  by  thirty,  that  it  is  very  rare 
for  a  man  in  his  old  age  to  turn  back  on  the  principles  of 
thought  and  action  that  have  guided  him  all  through  life? 
Undoubtedly,  he  drank  more  or  less.  So  did  everybody  at 
that  day.  Ministers,  deacons,  all  drank.  Funerals  and 
weddings  were  occasions  for  general  drinking.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Paine  drank  any  more  than 
the  average  minister  of  his  time  did. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  for  all  this  vituperation }  You 
find  the  answer  in  the  Age  of  Reason,  Paine  dared  to  write 
and  print  that  book  in  contravention  of  all  the  accepted 
Drinciples   of   the   Orthodoxy  of   the   age.     But  is  it   very 

dical  to-day?     He  believed  substantially  the  same  things 


which  were  at  the  heart  of  the  creed  of  Theodore  Parker. 
There  are  men,  scholars,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  teachers 
and  overseers  in  orthodox  institutions,  bishops,  leading  men 
in  Europe  and  -  America,  who  to-day  publicly  advocate  many 
of  the  essential  principles  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine, 
and  no  one  hears  a  word  against  it.  But  he  was  so  black- 
ened and  vilified  at  that  day  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
go  back  and  do  him  justice.  All  these  slanders  we  can  trace 
to  their  source. 

There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cheatham, —  a  name 
exceedingly  appropriate  to  his  character, —  who  had  been 
a  friend  and  co-worker  of  Thomas  Paine  in  early  life. 
Afterward  becoming  a  Tory,  Paine  fought  against  his  prin- 
ciples. Cheatham  went  back  to  England,  and  wishing  to 
reinstate  himself  with  the  royal  party  he  wrote  a  Life  of 
Paine,  by  which  at  the  same  time  he  thought  to  revenge 
himself.  In  that  Life  of  Paine  appeared  for  the  first  time 
these  venomous  and  utterly  baseless  slanders.  This  man 
was  afterwards  arrested  and  punished  as  a  libeller  for  state- 
ments contained  in  this  very  book.  Yet  it  is  on  the  basis 
of  stories  so  originated  that  Thomas  Paine  has  been  de- 
frauded of  his  honor  from  that  day  to  this. 

Another  source  of  these  slanders  was  a  servant-girl  who 
used  to  carry  little  delicacies  from  her  master  to  Paine  dur- 
ing his  last  sickness.  She  was  hired  to  lie  about  him,  and 
she  told  a  lot  of  things  he  said  to  her,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  proved  that  she  never  saw  him  or  exchanged 
a  word  with  him.  The  master  of  this  servant-girl  testified 
that  he  himself  had  been  offered  large  sums  of  money  if  he 
would  consent  to  say  that  Paine  had  recanted  his  religious 
views  before  his  death.  These  infamous  falsehoods  are  sim- 
ply evidences  of  the  fright  and  fear  of  the  Church  at  that 
time.  They  thought  to  lie  him  into  infamy,  and  they  have 
too  nearly  succeeded.  It  is  time  for  us  to  scrape  away  this 
debris,  and  give  the  soul  of  Paine  the  resurrection  to  honor 
that  belongs  to  it. 

Many  other  services  of  Paine  might  be  pointed  out  that 
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deserve  cordial  recognition  on  the  part  of  America.  But  so 
great  an  influence  have  these  slanders  acquired  that  in  our 
centennial  year,  when  his  friends  wished  to  place  his  bust  in 
Independence  Hall,  where  it  ought  to  be  as  much  as  that  of 
Washington  himself,  the  request  was  refused,  because  Paine 
was  supposed  to  have  been  such  an  awful  infidel. 

Paine  stood  ever  for  liberty  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  He 
stood  for  the  advance,  the  elevation,  the  education  of  human- 
ity. The  ideas  which  have  created  for  us  the  grandeur  of 
our  republic  were  his  ideas.  We  are  living  out  and  illustrat- 
ing them ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  other  freedom,  freedom  for 
the  mind,  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  hope,  these  also  will 
be  conceded.  And  when  the  temple  of  human  liberty  and 
human  worship  shall  have  been  reared  and  completed,  and 
when  all  men  shall  walk  in  this  temple's  courts  and  have  ac- 
cess to  its  holy  of  holies,  and  shall  be  free  in  body,  in  mind, 
and  in  soul,  and  when  on  the  foundation  stones  of  this  tem- 
ple shall  be  inscribed  the  names  of  its  illustrious  builders,  in 
no  inconspicuous  place  shall  appear,  carved  imperishably,  the 
name  of  Thomas  Paine.  Spite  and  ignorance  and  malignity 
may  fling  their  vituperative  mud  at  it,  but  the  mud  will  not 
remain.  It  will  fall  away,  and  the  name  shall  shine  out  still. 
Malicious  fingers,  turned  by  hate  to  claws,  may  seek  to  tear 
away  the  letters,  but  they  shall  be  written  there  in  adamant; 
and  by  and  by  there  shall  be  rendered  to  him  the  full  meed 
of  praise  that  his  services  to  America  and  mankind  have 
earned. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   PAINE. 

(Read  as  a  part  of  the  service.) 

"  O  ye  that  love  mankind  I  ye  that  dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny, 
but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth  1  Ever  /  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Aaia  and  Af . 
rica  have  long  expelled  her.  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and 
England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh,  receive  the  fugitive,  and 
prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankind." 

"  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the 
sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country; 
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but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered ;  yet  we  have  this 
consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph." 

"  A  generous  parent  should  say, '  If  there  must  be  trouble,  let  it  be  in 
my  day,  that  my  child  may  have  peace.* " 

**  He  that  rebels  against  reason  is  a  real  rebel ;  but  he  that,  in  defence 
of  reason,  rebels  against  tyranny,  has  a  better  title  to  *  Defender  of  the 
Faith' than  George  III." 

"  To  argue  with  a  man  who  has  renounced  the  use  and  authority  of 
reason,  and  whose  philosophy  consists  in  holding  humanity  in  contempt, 
is  like  administering  medicine  to  the  dead." 

"  It  is  not  every  country,  perhaps  there  is  not  another  in  the  world,  that 
can  boast  so  fair  an  origin.  Even  the  first  settlement  of  America  corre- 
sponds with  the  character  of  the  Revolution.  Rome,  once  the  proud  mis- 
tress of  the  universe,  was  originally  a  band  of  ruffians.  Plunder  and  ra- 
pine made  her  rich,  and  her  oppression  of  millions  made  her  great.  But 
America  need  never  be  ashamed  to  tell  her  birth,  nor  relate  the  stages  by 
which  she  rose  to  empire." 

'*  Such  is  the  irresistible  nature  of  truth  that  all  it  asks  and  all  it  wants 
is  the  liberty  of  appearing.  The  sun  needs  no  inscription  to  distinguish 
him  from  darkness." 

"  With  respect  to  what  are  called  denominations  of  religion,  if  ev«ry 
one  is  left  to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  relig- 
ion that  is  wrong ;  but,  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each  other's  religion,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  religion  that  is  right ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  world 
is  right  or  all  the  world  is  wrong.  But,  with  respect  to  religion  itself, 
without  regard  to  names,  and  as  directing  itself  from  the  universal  fam- 
ily of  mankind  to  the  divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  is  man  bringing 
to  his  Maker  the  fruits  of  his  heart ;  and,  though  these  fruits  may  differ 
from  each  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of  every 
one  is  accepted." 

'*  Every  religion  is  good  that  teaches  man  to  be  good." 

**  Who  art  thou,  vain  dust  and  ashes  I  By  whatever  name  thou  art 
called, —  whether  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  church,  or  a  state,  a  parliament,  or 
anything  else, — that  obtrudest  thine  insignificance  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  his  Maker  ? " 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  what  I  am  now  doing  — 
with  an  endeavor  to  conciliate  mankind,  to  render  their  condition  happy, 
to  unite  nations  that  have  hitherto  been  enemies,  and  to  extirpate  the 
horrid  practice  of  war,  and  break  the  chains  of  slavery  and  oppression  — 
is  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  and,  being  the  best  service  I  can  perform,  I 
act  it  cheerfully." 

"  When  it  shall  be  said  in  any  country  in  the  world,  '  My  poor  are 
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happy ;  neither  ignorance  nor  distress  is  to  be  found  among  them ;  my 
jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  beggers ;  the  aged  are  not  in 
want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive ;  the  rational  world  is  my  friend,  be- 
cause I  am  the  friend  of  its  happiness/ —  when  these  things  can  be  said, 
then  may  that  country  boast  of  its  constitution  and  its  government,'* 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope  for  happiness  beyond 
this  life." 

**  I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  religious  duties 
consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our  fel- 
low-creatures happy." 

*'  I  do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  to  condemn  those  who  believe 
otherwise :  they  have  the  same  right  to  their  belief  as  I  have  to  mine. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man  that  he  be  mentally  faithful 
to  himself." 

"  I  have  always  strenuously  supported  the  right  of  every  man  to  his 
opinion,  however  different  that  opinion  might  be  to  mine.  He  who 
denies  to  another  this  makes  a  slave  of  himself  to  his  present  opinion, 
because  he  precludes  himself  the  right  of  changing  it." 

"  The  most  formidable  weapon  against  errors  of  every  kind  is  reason. 
I  have  never  used  any  other,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall." 

"  Nothing  that  is  here  said  can  apply,  even  with  the  most  distant  disre- 
spect, to  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  an 
amiable  man." 

"  The  word  of  God  is  the  creation  we  behold.  And  it  is  in  this  word, 
which  no  human  invention  can  counterfeit  or  alter,  that  God  speaketh 
ui|iversally  to  man." 

"  Any  system  of  religion  that  has  anything  in  it  that  shocks  the  mind 
of  a  child  cannot  be  a  true  system." 

**  I  have  lived  an  honest  and  useful  life  to  mankind.  My  time  has  been 
spent  in  doing  good,  and  I  die  in  perfect  composure  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  my  creator,  God." 


THE  AMERICAN  SONG. 

(Words  by  M.  J.  Savage :  music  by  Signor  Cirillo.    Sung  by  the  choir  at  the  dose  of  the 

service.) 

What  song  shall  America  sing, 

Young  heir  of  the  elder  world, 
Whose  knee  ne'er  bent  to  a  tyrant  king. 

Whose  banner  defeat  ne'er  furled  ? 
A  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free. 

No  echo  of  ancient  rhyme. 
But  a  shout  of  hope  for  the  day  to  be, 

The  light  of  the  coming  time. 
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From  the  dark  lowlands  of  the  past, 

Swelling  loud  o'er  the  victim's  cries. 
The  hero's  shout  sweeps  up  the  blast 

Where  wounded  Freedom  dies. 
The  drum's  dull  beat  and  the  trumpet's  blare 

From  the  far-off  years  are  heard ; 
But  the  pxan  of  kings  is  man's  despair, 

And  the  hope  of  the  world  deferred. 

'Tis  the  song  of  the  free  we  sing, 

Of  a  good  time  not  yet  born, 
Where  each  man  of  himself  is  king ; 

Of  a  day  whose  gladsome  mom 
Shall  see  the  earth  beneath  our  feet 

And  a  fair  sky  overhead ; 
When  those  now  sad  shall  find  life  sweet, 

And  none  shall  hunger  for  bread. 

Sing  then  our  American  song : 

'Tis  no  boast  of  triumphs  won 
At  the  price  of  another's  wrong, 

Or  of  foul  deeds  foully  done. 
We  fight  for  the  wide  world's  right. 

To  enlarge  life's  scope  and  plan. 
To  flood  the  earth  with  hope  and  light. 

To  build  the  Kingdom  of  Man. 


Note. —  I  am  no  disciple  or  indiscriminate  admirer  of  Paine.  To  say 
that  he  had  many  faults  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man.  To  say  that 
he  had  more  than  most  of  his  compatriots  is  probably  not  true.  His 
treatment  of  the  Bible  was  valid  enough  in  his  day,  and  as  against  the 
Orthodoxy  of  his  day  was  unanswerable ;  but  it  is  much  behind  the  schol- 
arly criticism  of  this  age,  and  is  now  chiefly  valuable  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  past  opinion.  The  soui  of  his  political  and  religious  opinions 
is  immortal,  and  will  reincarnate  itself  in  ever  higher  forms  as  man 
advances. 
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IS  EVOLUTION  ATHEISTIC? 


The  theory  of  evolution  may  hereafter  undergo  more  or 
less  of  modification  in  minor  particulars,  but  in  its  main  out- 
lines it  is  now  as  well  established  in  the  minds  of  com- 
petent judges  as  is  the  Kopernican  system.  No  change  so 
revolutionary  and  sweeping  in  its  character  as  that  which  it 
represents  has  ever  before  so  rapidly  passed  over  the  human 
mind.  It  has  laid  its  modifying  hand  on  every  department 
of  thought  and  life.  History,  politics,  social  science,  ethics, 
even  language  and  literature,  must  henceforth  be  studied 
from  the  stand-point  it  has  established.  And  it  follows,  as 
matter  of  course,  that  theology  cannot  hope  to  escape. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  men  have  been  startled  and 
troubled.  When  Newton  demonstrated  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, theology  became  alarmed,  and  declared  that  it  was 
atheistic  in  its  tendency,  because  it  took  the  universe  out  of 
the  hands  of  God,  and  put  it  into  the  keeping  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  law.  In  a  state  of  mind  that  could  regard  a 
law  as  a  things  and  that  for  ages  has  been  taught  to  see  the 
divine  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the  capricious  and  the  lawless,  all 
this  is  not  so  very  strange.  But  the  theory  of  evolution  puts 
not  the  planets  only,  but  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and 
man,  under  law.  If,  therefore,  law  excludes  the  divine,  then 
God  may  as  well  be  given  up  first  as  last  But  under  law, —  it 
is  indeed  exceeding  strange  that  men  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  fooled  by  words !  What  is  it  to  be  under  law  ?  It 
is  only  to  say  that  things  are  intelligible,  that  the  universe  is 
sane,  that  there  is  order  in  its  affairs.     And  a  sane  universe 

*Tlus  and  the  following  article  appeared  in  Tht  IruUx  tor  Oct.  27  and  Nov.  10, 
x88i.  Friends  in  England  have  called  for  their  reprint.  As — on  account  of  the  un- 
precedented snow  blockade — the  regular  sermon  for  last  Sunday  was  postponed,  Mr. 
Savage  takes  this  occasion  to  comply  with  the  above  request. 


without  God  would  certainly  be  better  than  an  insane  one 
with  him.  It  passes  comprehension,  then,  that  sensible 
people  should  be  afraid  to  find  law  and  order  the  controlling 
characteristics  of  the  world. 

But  on  any  theory,  or  through  any  change  of  theory,  the 
facts  of  life  and  of  human  nature  are  tfu  same^  and  will  remain 
unharmed.  If,  for  instance,  man  is  an  immortal  being,  he 
will  still  continue  to  be  one,  whatever  theory  of  the  universe 
Is  adopted.  Men  discuss  these  questions  as  if  they  thought 
man's  nature  and  destiny  would  change  with  every  change  of 
opinion.  But  man  is  what  he  is,  and  will  be  what  he  will  be. 
And  even  were  there  no  God,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word,  still  I,  for  one,  fail  to  see  how  it  would  finally  settle  the 
question  of  human  destiny.  It  would  be  no  more  wonderful 
for  me  to  find  myself  alive  in  some  future  world  than  it  is 
now  to  find  myself  here.  If  the  universe  is  competent  to  the 
one,  why  may  it  not  be  to  the  other  ? 

So  much  by  way  of  general  suggestion.  Let  us  now  look 
the  main  question  in  the  face.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
profound  misapprehension  as  to  one  important  point,  both 
on  the  part  of  many  who  attack  and  of  many  who  defend  evo- 
lution. It  does  not  and  cannot  explain  the  ultimate  origin  of 
things.  Neither  is  it  incumbent  on  it  even  to  attempt  the 
task.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  among  many  others,  loudly  de- 
clared evolution  a  failure  until  it  could  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  not  living.  But  evolution  is  under 
no  greater  obligation  to  do  this  than  is  any  other  theory  of 
things.  It  is  simply  an  explanation  of  the  method  by  which 
the  world  of  matter  and  man  has  come  into  its  present  con- 
dition. And  even  if  "  spontaneous  generation  "  could  be 
proved,  and  thus  the  gulf  be  bridged ;  or  if  it  could  be  dem- 
onstrated that  life  was  sown  on  this  planet  by  the  fragments 
of  some  wrecked  world  floating  in  space, —  it  would  only  be 
the  solving  of  one  more  deeply  interesting  problem.  We 
should  not  be  perceptibly  nearer  the  end  of  our  infinite 
journey, —  the  ultimate  origin  of  things.  We  might  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  the  question  of  ultimate  origins  is,  in  the 
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very  nature  of  things,  insoluble.  No  theory  —  theistic, 
atheistic,  pantheistic,  or  materialistic  —  makes  it  in  any  de- 
gree even  comprehensible.  No  imaginable  growth  of  mind 
or  advance  of  knowledge  promises  to  make  it  conceivable. 
We  can  never  escape  the  limits  of  our  own  nature  nor  over- 
step the  bounds  of  the  universe.  And,  until  we  can  do  both, 
it  is  simple  folly  and  mental  confusion  to  talk  of  understand, 
ing  the  ultimate  origin  of  things. 

We  are  ready  then  for  another  step.  .  Evolution  does  not 
necessarily  touch  the  question  of  theism  at  all.  It  is  purely  a 
question  as  to  how.  A  belief  in  it  is  certainly  inconsistent 
with  a  great  many  popular  theories  of  the  divine  nature.  It 
overthrows  and  destroys  a  great  many  idols  or  images  of 
God  now  set  up  in  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  whole  great 
problem  remains.  Evolution  undertakes  to  tell  the  method 
by  which  the  forms  of  matter  and  life  have  come  to  be  what 
they  are  during  the  time  that  the  scientific  intelligence  is  able 
to  survey.  The  undisputed  fact  that  a  power  exists  and  is 
working  is  enough  for  evolution.  Its  work  is  to  make  clear 
to  us  how  that  power  has  proceeded  in  the  production  of  the 
results  we  see  about  us.  The  believers  in  evolution  may  go 
further,  if  they  please,  and  give  us  their  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  that  power, —  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious, 
whether  it  is  matter  or  spirit,  whether  it  is  intelligent  or  un- 
intelligent, whether  it  is  moral,  immoral,  or  unmoral.  But 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  this.  They  have  com- 
pleted their  task  as  scientific  evolutionists,  when  they  have 
demonstrated  the  law,  the  method. 

This  is  the  position  on  this  point  which  I  have  taken  for 
some  years.  But  as  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  was  teach- 
ing a  kind  of  evolution  that  was  not  that  of  Spencer,  and  that 
he  would  himself  repudiate,  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record 
his  own  words.  In  conversation  with  him,  about  a  year  ago, 
I  asked  him  directly  what,  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  was  the 
bearing  of  evolution  on  the  problem  of  Theism.  His  reply 
was,  in  substance,  "  It  does  not  necessarily  touch  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  God  either  way."     Spencer's  own  per- 


sonal  belief  as  to  whether  or  not  God  exists  is  entirely 
another  matter.  The  reality  of  the  inscrutable  power  back 
of  all  phenomena,  and  of  which  all  phenomena  are  only 
manifestations,  no  man  has  more  grandly  brought  home  to 
human  thought  than  he.  He  declares  this  to  be  the  most 
certain  item  of  human  knowledge.  And  he  told  me  that  his 
sense  of  awe  and  wonder  in  the  presence  of  this  power  grew 
on  him  year  by  year,  the  longer  he  lived  and  the  more  deeply 
he  studied. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  this  power  we  shall  not  hope  to 
solve,  if  we  are  not  so  shallow  in  our  thinking  as  to  fail  to 
comprehend  what  the  problem  involves.  If  we  study  the 
matter  carefully,  we  shall  also  probably  arrive  at  the  con- 
viction that  all  our  knowledge  must  be  relative ;  that  is, 
we  must  know  as  men^  from  a  human  stand-point,  and  as 
possessing  human  faculties.  So  long,  also,  as  we  are  men, 
our  conceptions  of  all  things  —  God  included  —  must  be  an- 
thropomorphic. But  that  is  only  to  say  that  we  are  human. 
Whether  these  facts  preclude  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
knowledge,  and  drive  us  to  agnosticism,  is  another  matter. 
This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  there  space  in  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss it.  One  thing,  however,  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear. 
Evolution  is  a  scientific  theory  of  the  method  by  which  the 
universe  has  grown.  As  such,  it  is  neither  theistic  nor 
atheistic.  Whether  God  exists  ;  and,  if  he  does,  his  nature, 
—  these  questions  still  remain  open. 


SOME  REASONS  FOR  THEISM. 


In  77u  Index  for  October  20  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"  How  far  is  Evolution  Compatible  with  Theism  ? "  In  this 
article,  "  a  Methodist  minister "  concludes  that  the  two  are 
not  compatible ;  and  why  ?  Curiously  enough,  because  evo- 
lution does  not  seem  to  him  consistent  with  his  conception  of 
Christianity.  He  thus  naively  identifies  his  view  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  with  theism, —  as  though  the  world  did  not 
contain  several  millions  of  theists  who  are  not  Christians 
at  all ! 

On  the  other  hand,  many  radical  and  self-styled  scientific 
writers  proceed  to  an  elaborate  demolition  of  some  particu- 
lar god  or  idol,  and  seem  to  fancy  that  they  have  thus  abol- 
ished theism.  Ceasing  to  believe  in  their  own  o4d  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  they  imagine  that  any  rational  conception  of 
God  departed  from  the  universe  when  their  particular  illu- 
sion vanished.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  is  no  God,  it 
will  have  to  be  made  apparent  by  a  sounder  logic  than  this. 

The  above  stylQ  of  reasoning  (?)  makes  it  lamentably  clear 
that  what  is  needed  at  the  outset  is  a  definition.  There  is 
much  discussion,  which  is  like  the  Scotchman's  definition  of 
metaphysics,  where  one  of  the  disputants  "doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  the  other  one  doesn't  under- 
stand him."  And  the  latter  state  of  mind  naturaiUy  follows 
from  the  former. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  draw  a  few  lines,  and  circumscribe 
our  position. 

I.  A  theistic  belief  is  not  necessarily  a  belief  in  the  God 
of  any  particular  religion,  or  the  acceptance  of  any  special 
theory  yet  advanced.     Disproving  hypotheses  about  God,  or 
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overthrowing  mental  idols  of  the  past,  is  not  the  destruction 
of  theism. 

Yet  many  are  called  atheists,  and  many  think  themselves 
atheists,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  do  not  hold  cer- 
tain mental  theories  concerning  God. 

2.  A  theist  does  not  necessarily  believe  in  a  God  who 
existed  before  the  universe  and  who  made  the  universe,  as 
a  carpenter  makes  a  house.  Certain  writers,  when  thfey 
have  drawn  an  absurd  picture  of  an  idle  God  existing  for 
an  eternity  in  ertlpty  space,  and  then  waking  up  and  creating 
the  world  out  of  nothing,  seem  to  think  they  have  thus  made 
intelligent  theism  impossible.  They  are  only  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  popular  fancies.  And  they  make  themselves 
absurd  when  they  suppose  they  are  doing  more  than  that. . 

3.  Theism  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  God  separate 
from,  and  outside  of,  the  universe.  When  a  man  ceases  to 
believe  in  a  God  having  a  definite  form,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  ruling  the  world  as  a  subject  kingdom,  he  may  not  at  all 
cease  to  be  a  theist. 

4.  Neither  is  theism  disproved  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
universe  does  not  appear  to  be  governed  as  a.  perfectly  wise 
and  perfectly  good  man  would  be  likely  to  govern  it,  had  he 
the  power.  We  are  as  yet  hardly  wise  enough  to  know  what 
a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man  would  do,  could  he  compre- 
hend the  universe  and  eternity  at  one  glance.  The  question 
of  theism  is,  Does  God  exist  1  not.  Does  such  a  God  exist 
as  we  can  at  present  comprehend  and  approve  ?  Such  a 
way  of  looking  at  it  betrays  a  little  of  the  geocentric  ego- 
tism that  forgets  that  there  may  be  something  else  in  the 
universe  besides  earth  and  man.  It  also  overlooks  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  may  become  wiser  as  time  goes  on. 


As  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  believe 
there  is  only  one.  The  whole  domain  of  that  which  claims 
to  be  knowledge  must  submit  itself  to  the  scientific  method. 
This  method  goes  by  the  name  of  "  scientific,"  for  the  sim- 


pie  reason  that  it  was  first  applied  and  perfected  in  the 
domain  of  physical  science.  But  it  is  the  only  method  of 
knowledge;  and  it  must  come  to  be  recognized  in  all  depart- 
ments  of  study,  if  men  are  to  succeed  in  discovering  truth. 
Where  there  are  no  facts  that  can  be  observed,  arranged, 
verified,  there,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
be  no  knowledge.  But  thoughts  and  emotions —  all  we  call 
mental  and  spiritual  —  are  facts  as  truly  as  are  rocks  and 
fossils. 

It  follows,  then,  that  dogmatism  in  either  direction  is  ruled 
out  of  court.  Atheistic  or  agnostic  dogmatism  is  just  as 
unscientific  as  is  theistic  dogmatism.  If  we  cannot  know 
that  God  is,  surely  no  one,  until  he  has  fathomed  the  uni- 
verse, is  entitled  to  assert  that  he  is  not.  And,  until  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  human  mind  is  reached,  no  one  is 
scientifically  justified  in  saying,  It  is  impossible  to  know. 


One  other  preliminary  point  is  important.  If  any  one 
shall  say.  You  are  making  your  porch  larger  than  the  house 
will  be,  I  will  not  defend  myself  as  to  the  matter  of  propor- 
tion. I  am  not  so  anxious  to  ^^X  to  my  objective  point  as  I 
am  to  walk  an  intelligible  road  and  know  where  I  am  going. 

Theological  thinkers  and  writers  have  so  long  been  fright- 
ened by  the  spook  of  anthropomorphism  that  it  seems  to  me 
high  time  the  spectre  were  laid.  When  any  one  attempts  to 
speak  of  God,  some  "  philosopher  "  straightway  flings  at  him 
Goethe's  phrase,  —  "  Man  never  knows  how  anthropomorphic 
he  is."  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  know.  If  he  did,  he  would  know 
that  he  is  just  as  anthropomorphic  in  all  other  directions  as 
he  is  in  theology.  And  he  would  also  know  that,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  man, — anthropos, — he  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else.  And,  more  than  that,  I  fail  to  see  why  he  should  want 
to  be  anything  else. 

Man  exists  only  by  virtue  of  being  something,  being 
limited,  being  individualized.  He  can  only  escape  his  pres- 
ent limitation  by  ceasing  to  be,  or  by  becoming  something 
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else.  If  he  knows  at  all,  he  must  know  cu  being  something. 
If  he  does  not  know  as  being  a  man,  it  must  be  as  being  a 
horse  or  a  dog  or  some  other  kind  of  creature.  He  must 
have  some  stand-point,  and  at  present  we  know  of  no  better 
one  than  that  of  a  man.  What,  therefore,  he  knows  in  sci- 
ence, or  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  he  knows  as 
a  man  :  t\e,,  it  is  anthropomorphic  knowledge. 

But  because  he  knows  as  a  man,  anthropomorphically,  is  it 
therefore  not  real  knowledge?  For  us,  it  is  the  only  real  knowl- 
edge that  is  conceivable.  The  reality  of  pain  is  not  less  real, 
because  it  would  not  be  pain  to  us  if  we  were  something  else. 
We  are  what  we  are ;  and  the  only  real  knowledge  for  us  is 
what  things  are  to  us.  When  men  talk  of  escaping  anthro- 
pomorphism, they  are  trying  to  lift  themselves  by  their  boot- 
straps and  to  fling  themselves  thus  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
horizon.  When,  for  example,  we  speak  of  intelligence,  we 
mean  that  which  manifests  itself  to  us  as  such,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  mean  by  it  anywhere. 


We  will  now  proceed  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  know  anything  that  bears  on  the  problem  of  theism.  I 
propose  to  simplify  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep 
myself  to  two  or  three  points. 

1.  We  know  that  z power  exists  which  is  not  man.  To  this 
power,  we  can  set  no  limits.  We  cannot  even  conceive  any 
limits.  It  existed  before  man,  and  would  exist  just  the  same 
were  humanity  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  this 
power  we  were  brought  into  being,  have  been  made  what  we 
are,  and  on  it  we  every  moment  depend. 

2.  This  power  manifests  itself  everywhere  as  a  most  won- 
drous order.  Leave  one  side  all  talk  of  design,  plan,  pur 
pose:  intelligible  order  is  everywhere.  From  dust  grains 
under  our  feet  to  the  arrangement  of  galaxies  over  our  heads, 
from  the  first  tiny  globule  of  protoplasm  up  through  the  as- 
cending ranks  of  life  to  man, — everywhere  an  order  that 
only  grows  upon  our  wonder  as  we  study  it. 

So  much  of  course  is  undisputed.     Have  we  now  a  right 
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to  speak  of  the  power  thus  manifested  as  intelligent  1  If  not, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  use  this  word  at  all.  What  do  we 
mean  by  intelligence  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a 
man  or  an  animal  is  intelligent  ?  We  mean  that  his  actions, 
words,  movements,  the  manifestations  of  his  life,  correspond 
to  what  we  call  the  rational  order  of  our  thought.  That  is  all 
we  do  mean  or  can  mean.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  universe^ 
outside  of  man,  is  unspeakably  a  grander  manifestation  of  intel- 
ligence than  all  that  the  history  of  humanity  itself  makes  us 
acquainted  with.  And  then,  beyond  that,  we  must  not  forget 
that  humanity  itself  is  only  another  manifestation  of  this 
same  power. 

3.  What  we  call  mind  does  exist.  It  is  the  one  thing  of 
which  we  are  directly  conscious,  while  matter  is  only  an 
inference. 

I  wish  here  to  fasten  attention  on  two  distinct  points : — 

1.  If  man  is  only  a  bit  of  nature,  and  shows,  like  a  speci- 
men brick,  the  material  of  the  whole,  then  mind  also  is  in 
nature, 

2.  A  theory  is  good  only  as  it  explains,  or  may  be  con- 
ceived to  explain,  the  facts.  Now,  it  is  asserted  by  such  men 
as  Spencer,  Fiske,  Huxley,  DuBois-Reymond,  and  others, 
that  scientific  materialism  has  broken  down.  It  not  only  fails 
to  explain  consciousness,  thought,  love,  but  they  declare 
that  the  gulf  between  molecular  motions  and  mind  is  one  the 
bridging  of  which  is  even  unthinkable.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  thinkable  and  rational  theories  for  the  explanation 
of  "  matter "  from  the  stand-point  of  him  who  conceives  the 
universe  as  essentially  "  spirit." 

He,  then,  who  stands  by  what  is  at  present  scientifically 
known  cannot  be  a  materialist. 

3.  The  power  that  manifests  itself  through  the  universe  is, 
then,  intelligent^  according  to  the  strict  and  only  proper  defi- 
nition of  that  word.  But  is  there  any  rational  ground  for 
holding  that  this  intelligence  is  conscious  1  Hartmann  be- 
lieves in  the  intelligence,  but  denies  the  consciousness.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  unwarranted  dogmatism  of  the 
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negative  type.  The  trae  method  of  science  is  to  argue  from 
the  known  toward  the  unknown.  If,  then,  we  keep  ourselves 
to  what  we  know,  we  shall  stand  by  the  fact  that  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  which  we  know  anything  is  conscious  intelligence. 
Wherever,  then,  we  find  a  manifestation  of  intelligence,  we 
must  hold  the  provisional  belief  that  it  is  conscious  until  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

4.  The  above  points  alone  seem  to  me  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power  to  which  no  less  a  name  is  fitting  than  that 
of  God,  If  the  words  "nature"  or  "universe"  are  used, 
they  will  need  to  be  redefined  so  as  to  cover  what,  in  their 
common  use,  is  excluded  by  them.  I  care  not  for  the  name, 
if  the  reality  is  expressed  by  it. 

But,  before  men  can  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  being 
deserving  of  their  adoration,  they  want  to  know  at  least  one 
thing  more  ;  />.,  as  to  whether  this  power  is  good. 

In  The  Index  for  October  27,  Mr.  Adler  has  a  strong  ser- 
mon on  this  very  point.  He  thinks  we  have  no  right  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  good  God.  The  sum  total,  how- 
ever, of  his  argument  is  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  our  ideal  of  hap- 
piness and  virtue  is  not  realized  in  the  actual  universe. 

But,  to  my  mind,  the  simple  fact  that  his  grand  ideal  of 
goodness  exists  at  all  is  a  fact  of  some  significance.  How 
came  it  to  be  in  a  universe  that,  at  heart,  is  either  bad  or  in- 
different .^  For  this  ethical  ideal  and  demand  are  themselves 
manifestations  of  the  power  that  exists  in  and  works  through 
the  universe. 

John  Stuart  Mill  thinks  we  may  believe  that  this  power  is 
good,  if  we  give  up  the  belief  in  its  omnipotence.  But  evolu- 
tion seems  to  me  to  meet  and  answer  the  difficulty  of  Mill, 
Things,  as  we  see  them,  are  only  in  process,  not  done  yet.  A 
luscious  summer  sweeting  may  be  bitter  the  early  part  of 
June.  Had  a  man  never  seen  a  ship  except  half  done  and 
on  the  stocks,  what  would  his  ideas  of  navigation  be } 

Consider  two  or  three  points  in  order :  — 

I .  Things  are  growing.  Finis  coronal  opus.  Let  him  pro- 
nounce the  work  bad  who  sees  it  done. 
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2.  The  relative  amount  of  suffering  in  the  world  is  largely 
exaggerated. 

"  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 

is  a  striking  poetic  figure.  But,  since  all  lower  life  must  die, 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  animals  suffer  less  as  things 
are  than  they  would  if  left  to  die  of  old  age,  of  incapacity  to 
get  food,  and  so  of  starvation.  And,  since  pain  is  an  indica- 
tion of  disease, —  physical,  social,  or  political, — and  so  of 
disorder,  it  is  scientifically  demonstrable  that  pain  is  in  the 
same  relative  minority  that  disorder  itself  is.  That  things 
exist  at  all  is  proof  that  good  and  order  are  in  the  majority. 
That  things  progress  is  proof  that  they  are  on  the  increase. 
The  editor  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  in  the  November 
number,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  good  wrought  for  man, 
by  the  natural  forces  that  sometimes  devastate  and  destroy, 
is  at  least  a  million  times  greater  than  all  the  evil, 

3.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  capacity  for  pleasure  should 
exist  without  the  possibility  of  its  opposite. 

4.  Who  knows  enough  to  say  that  pain  is  essentially  evil  ? 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  only  a  signal  marked  ^^  Danger  "  set 
up  on  the  limits  of  those  laws  which  are  the  very  conditions 
of  individual  existence.  Pain  is  the  stem  master  that  drives 
us  away  from  those  courses  of  conduct  that  threaten  our  de- 
struction. 

5.  Both  good  and  happiness  are  on  the  increase.  And, 
when  men  shall  have  learned  the  art  of  life, — we  are  begin- 
ning to  gain  glimpses  of  its  outlines, — there  is  hardly  a  con- 
ceivable limit  to  what  is  possible  both  of  goodness  and  of 
gladness. 

And,  if  any  one  says  that  we  who  live  and  die  before  that 
time  refute  the  theory  of  the  benevolence  of  the  universe 
toward  the  individual^  it  will  be  incumbent  on  that  person  to 
prove  two  things  :  first,  that  even  our  present  checkered  life 
is  not  worth  while ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal hope  of  a  continued  existence  is  not  true. 
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One  does  not  live  many  years  m  a  world  like  this  without 
facing  innumerable  facts  and  passing  through  countless  ex- 
periences that  seem  to  him  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
ception of  what  a  true  life  for  man  ought  to  be,  without 
meeting  countless  facts  that  jar  upon  the  harmony  of  the 
music  of  his  ideal  conception  of  human  happiness ;  and  he  is 
tempted  to  say  over  and  over  again,  "  Either  this  system  of 
things,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is  not  governed  by  any  supe- 
rior wisdom  or  power,  or  else,  if  there  is  a  being  who  has 
created  and  governs  it,  of  whose  creative  life  it  is  an  expres- 
sion and  manifestation,  then  he  cannot  be  such  a  one  as  an- 
swers to  my  ideal  of  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  power,  and  per- 
fect love."  This  only  means,  to  put  it  in  plainer  language 
still,  that  the  world  is  not  governed,  if  it  is  governed  at  all, 
as  we  would  govern  it,  if  we  had  the  power.  Things  do  not 
occur  in  the  order  in  which  we  would  have  them  occur.  We 
would  not  see  the  virtuous  and  the  truthful  and  the  lovely 
swept  aside,  down-trodden,  afflicted,  filled  with  pain  and  sor- 
row, finding  their  life  uncomfortable  to-day  and  with  no  bet- 
ter outlook  for  the  years  that  are  before  them.  If  we  were 
governing  the  world,  we  would  not  see  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  contemptible  riding  in  triumph  and  occupying  places 
and  positions  of  power  and  influence  and  control  over  their 
fellow-men*  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  this  breach, 
which  is  a  constant  one,  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  be- 
tween the  actual  facts  of  life  as  we  observe  and  experience 
them,  and  our  conception  of  what  a  perfect  world  would  be, 
—  that  the  breach  between  these  two  is  perpetually  forcing 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  attempting,  at  least,  to  "  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  Unless  we  are  ready  to  give  up  our 
faith  entirely  and  surrender  our  trust  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  become  hopeless  and  despairing,  we  feel  now  and  again 


the  necessity  of  trying  to  give  at  least  an  approximate  or  par- 
tial explanation  of  the  occurrences  that  so  weigh  upon  us. 
And  yet,  as  I  just  intimated,  this  necessity  is  a  perpetual  one, 
because  humanity  is  perpetually  on  the  march,  perpetually 
progressing.  If,  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  philosopher,  who 
judged  the  world  from  the  stand-point  of  his  time,  had  as- 
serted that  an  ideal  civilization  ought  to  have  gone  beyond 
where  it  was  then,  our  present  civilization,  could  he  have 
foreseen  it,  might  have  been  an  adequate  explanation  to  his 
difficulty  and  an  answer  to  the  riddle.  But,  now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  this  point,  where  is  our  ideal  ?  Not  where  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  ideal  is  still  in  advance  of 
us,  perpetually  leading  on  and  eluding  all  our  utmost  en- 
deavors to  overtake  it.  So  this  breach  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  remains.  As  man  advances,  he  does  not  overtake 
and  solve  the  difficulty,  because  perp>etual  progress  seems  to 
be  his  destiny ;  and  that  necessitates  the  perpetual  advance 
of  his  dreams  beyond  the  present  reality. 

This  question  forces  itself  upon  us  through  our  personal 
experiences.  In  almost  every  case  when  I  sit  down  to  talk 
with  people  in  trial,  no  matter  what  the  difficulty  may  be 
through  which  they  have  been  passing,  there  crops  out  this 
one  thought,  showing  that  it  is  not  yet,  as  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be,  eradicated  from  the  human  mind.  Men  and  women 
are  constantly  asking  the  question  ?  Why  do  /  suffer  ?  Why 
has  my  circle  been  broken  into  ?  Why  has  the  little  one  been 
taken  from  my  arms,  while  next  door  is  a  family  untouched 
and  unbroken  for  years  ?  Why  has  my  business  effort  been 
a  life-long  struggle  ?  I  have  been  honest  and  industrious,  I 
have  taken  every  advantage  of  every  occurrence  that  has 
come  within  my  grasp,  and  yet,  always  on  the  edge  of  suc- 
cess, I  have  always  been  in  the  midst  of  failure ;  and  other 
men  with  no  better  education,  no  better  ability,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  who  have  perhaps  not  been  half  so  honest,  have 
blundered,  or  apparently  stumbled,  into  grand  success,  and 
left  me  years  behind.  The  question,  I  say,  is  ever  recurring. 
Why  do  /  have  to  bear  and  suffer,  when  some  one  else  appar- 
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ently  escapes  ?     I  say  apparently^  because  that  word  leads  me 
to  the  key  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

I  do  not  believe,  friends,  that  there  is  any  power  in  this  uni- 
verse that  pays  man  in  money  for  being  good  in  the  sense  of 
moral  goodness,  or  that  takes  away  a  child  because  one  does 
not  do  this  or  that,  does  not  believe  so  and  so,  does  not 
stand  in  this  or  that  attitude  toward  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  time.  I  believe  rather  that  this  universe  is  one  wide 
system  of  law  and  order,  and  that  this  law  and  order  are  the 
expression  and  manifestation  of  the  eternal  life  that  religion 
calls  God.  And,  were  it  not  for  this  order,  the  universe  would 
be  insane,  one  wild  reign  of  chaos.  What  does  this  order 
mean  then  ?  Simply  this :  cause  and  effect  everywhere, 
cause  and  effect  linked  together  inevitably  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life.  It  means  that  the  effect  will  follow 
the  cause  in  the  department  where  the  cause  exists  and  is 
working. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  suppose  a  man  going  to  sea 
should  propose  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  reach  the  other 
shore.  He  is  a  cruel,  hard  man,  dishonest,  profane,  lacking 
every  moral  quality  that  makes  a  man  noble  and  true  and 
lovable.  But  he  understands  perfectly  the  art  of  navigation ; 
and  he  has  a  well-built  ship,  one  that  can  meet  and  stand 
the  buffeting  of  waves  and  outride  the  storms.  Here  is 
another  man,  tender,  true,  loving,  pure,  holy,  everything 
noble  and  sweet.  But  he  does  not  understand  so  well  the 
art  of  navigation  as  the  first  one,  and  he  sails  in  a  ship 
whose  hulk  is  old  and  weak  and  whose  machinery'  is  defec- 
tive. Which  will  reach  the  other  side?  Which  ought  to 
reach  it?  Isn't  it  the  man  who  complies  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  navigating  the  sea  ?  The  law  of  cause  and  effect 
holds.  That  a  man  is  truthful  or  untruthful,  that  he  is  kind 
or  unkind  in  his  family,  is  no  argument  with  the  storm.  You 
must  meet  the  storm  in  its  own  department,  and  obey  the 
conditions  of  triumph  over  it. 

So  in  any  department  of  life.  Suppose  that  your  child, 
through  you  or  some  of  your  ancestors,  has  inherited  a  weak 


physical  system,  has  somewhere  coursing  through  its  veins 
the  tendency  to  some  special  form  of  disease.  Your  love  for 
the  child,  your  being  honest  in  business  and  kind  to  your 
neighbor,  your  performing  all  the  duties  of  life  and  fulfilling 
all  these  virtues,  is  no  argument  against  a  fever,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  an  ill-drained  or  ill-ventilated  dwelling.  Per- 
fect order  throughout  this  universe,  and  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect  inexorable  in  its  own  department  always ! 

A  man's  being  honest  brings  the  reward  of  honesty,  nobil- 
ity of  character,  self-respect,  and  the  consciousness  of  being 
a  man.  God  has  never  promised  any  man  that  he  will  pay 
him  in  greenbacks  for  being  decent  and  self-respecting.  If 
a  man  fulfils  the  conditions  of  business  success  in  any  de- 
paitment  of  life,  success  will  inevitably  follow,  as  when  you 
sow  wheat  in  good  soil  the  wheat  will  surely  grow.  This,  to 
my  mind,  takes  away  all  this  argument,  all  these  questions, 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  a  supposed  supreme  power. 

Why,  then,  has  your  child  died  and  another  lived  ?  Not 
because  you  have  committed  a  sin  and  the  other  parents 
have  not ;  but  because  in  one  case,  through  inheritance, 
through  training,  through  the  conditions  of  life,  the  law  of 
health  has  been  complied  with,  and  in  the  other  case  it  has 
not.  But,  as  hard  as  this  sometimes  seems,  yet,  if  you  should 
break  up  the  cosmos  thus  composed,  if  you  should  break  up 
this  world-wide  order,  infinite  disaster  and  confusion  would 
be  the  result ;  and  the  universe,  instead  of  being  a  better  one, 
would  be  a  place  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  sane 
and  sensitive  beings  to  exist. 

It  all  comes  back  to  this :  these  things  that  we  call  good 
or  evil,  pain  or  pleasure,  success  or  failure,  life  or  death,  are 
the  natural  results  of  this  system  of  which  we  are  a  part,  the 
natural  result  of  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  this,  sys- 
tem. The  question,  then,  is  whether  we  may  believe  that  on 
the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  this  is  a  good  system.  That 
is,  is  there  a  place  for  man  to  stand  and  keep  hope  in  his 
heart  ?  Can  a  man  look  this  great  universe  in  the  face,  and 
believe  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  universe  and  not  a  bad 


one  ?  Can  he  trust  it  ?  Can  he  believe  that  he  can  come 
into  such  a  relation  to  it  that  its  great  forces,  uplifting  and 
on-moving,  shall  be  beneath  and  behind  him  as  a  sustaining 
power?  Can  he  trust  in  the  present,  can  he  rationally  hope 
for  the  future  ?  If  he  can,  then  for  the  best  and  noblest  life 
that  will  be  enough.  Whether  we  can  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  come  to  us  or  not,  still  we  can  go  hopefully  and 
trustfully  forward. 

If  a  soldier  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  when  confusion  is  all 
around  him  and  he  is  enveloped  in  smoke  so  that  he  can 
hardly  see  the  lines  that  separate  friend  from  foe,  can  be 
assured  by  some  friend  that  he  trusts  that  the  heaviest  batal- 
lions  and  the  wisest  strategy  are  on  his  side,  then  no  matter 
for  smoke,  no  matter  for  confusion,  no  matter  for  incidental 
wounds  and  falls  and  failures.  He  plucks  up  courage,  and 
faces  his  combatant  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  brave  heart, 
sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  victory  shall  be  on  the  side 
for  which  he  stands.  And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  that 
we  really  need  in  the  battle  of  life.  We  may  say,  Here  is  a 
mystery  we  cannot  solve,  here  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer :  grant  it  all.  The  smoke  of  the  conflict  is  hanging 
everywhere  over  the  field ;  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  only 
thing  we  really  need,  as  good  soldiers  in  the  great  battle  of 
life,  is  to  be  assured  that  the  forces  of  this  universe,  on  the 
whole,  are  on  our  side, —  the  side  of  right,  of  manliness,  of 
truth,  of  happiness  and  hope  and  joy?  If  we  are  thus 
assured,  then  we  will  stand  strong,  and,  as  occasion  offers, 
move  forward. 

This,  then,  is  the  question  :  Is  this  a  good  universe  ?  Is  this 
a  good  system  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 

Before  we  can  answer  that,  we  must  ask  another  question, 
What  is  a  good  system,  a  good  universe  ?  And,  in  order  to 
answer  that,  we  must  go  yet  farther  back  and  learn  what  we 
mean  by  good?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  call  a  thing 
good  ?  What  is  a  good  pocket-knife  ?  What  is  a  good 
horse  ?  What  is  a  good  piece  of  machinery  ?  What  is  a 
good  canary  bird  ?     What  do  we  mean  when  we  ask  such 
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questions  ?  We  mean  simply  this :  that  is  a  good  thing 
which  answers  the  end  that  it  is  fitted  to  produce.  A  knife, 
for  example,  is  a  good  knife  when  it  cuts  well,  when  it  is  con- 
venient to  carry,  when  it  answers  the  puqjose  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  purchase  or  think  of  a  knife.  That  is  a  good 
horse,  whether  for  the  race-course  or  the  dray,  that  is  capable 
of  filling  the  place  for  which  we  design  him.  That  is  a  good 
canar)'  bird  that  sings  a  beautiful  song,  and  that  satisfies  the 
purpose  we  have  in  mind  when  we  purchase  a  canary  bird. 
A  thing  then  is  good  if  it  can  accomplish  that  for  which  its 
nature  fits  it.  If  it  fails  in  this,  we  say  it  is  not  good  for 
anything.  If  a  canary  doesn't  sing,  he  is  a  failure.  If  a 
horse  cannot  run  on  the  race-course,  he  is  not  good  for  the 
race-course.  If  he  cannot  draw  a  heavy  load,  if  he  is  not 
steady  and  reliable,  he  is  not  good  for  a  dray.  A  thing  is 
good,  when  it  serves  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind  in  its  use. 

Now,  what  is  the  purpose  we  have  in  mind,  when  we  raise 
the  question  whether  this  system  of  things  of  which  we  are 
a  part  is  a  good  system  ? 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question  in  the  old  cate- 
chism, the  chief  end  of  man, —  what  is  it  ?  In  the  long  run, 
with  our  passions  and  prejudices  all  laid  aside,  what  do  we 
call  a  good  life,  a  successful  life  ?  There  are  two  theories 
concerning  this,  each  of  which  I  must  notice,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  one  I  hold. 

There  are  those,  first,  who  tell  us  that  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for  is  virtue,  for  its  own  sake.  What  they  mean  by 
that  I  never  could  make  out  quite  clearly.  The  thing  to  live 
for,  they  say,  is  goodness,  without  regard  to  any  feeling  or 
emotion  accompanying  or  following  that  goodness ;  men 
must  be  good ;  they  ought  to  seek  to  conform  to  this  cer- 
tain ideal,  though  the  outcome  were  eternal  misery,  or  the 
overthrow  of  all  things.  "Let  justice  be  done,  though  the 
heavens  fall,"  is  the  motto  of  some  of  these  men. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  theory  of  things.  I  believe 
that  not  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  not  a  certain  moral  ideal  for 
its  own  sake,  but  that  happiness^  through  goodness^  is  the  end 


of  all  sentient  creatures,  the  highest  end  of  human  life. 
And  I  think,  if  you  would  take  time  to  analyze  deeply  and 
find  out  what  the  essential  thing  is  in  a  living  being,  you 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  end  that  I  hold  up  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  human  development. 

The  essential  thing  in  anything  we  call  life  is  feeling, .  How 
does  a  scientific  man  tell  the  difference  between  the  little 
globule  of  protoplasm  and  a  drop  of  water  of  the  same 
size,  between  matter  which  is  living  and  matter  whioh  is 
not  living  ?  The  difference  is  that  one  is  sensitive,  that  it 
has  about  it  the  beginning  of  feeling,  and  the  other  has  not. 
The  essential  thing,  then,  in  whatever  lives,  from  the  globule 
of  protoplasm  up  to  the  highest  sentient  and  intellectual 
being  of  whom  we  can  conceive, —  the  essential  thing  in 
any  living  creature  is  that  it  feels.  This  is  what  makes  up 
life ;  and  whatever  feels  must  be  moved  by  and  toward  a  feel- 
ing. And  though  you  say  virtue,  though  you  say  goodness, 
though  you  say  moral  ideal,  it  must  be  some  feeling,  or  love 
for,  or  choice  of  the  virtue,  the  goodness,  or  the  moral  ideal 
which  is  the  spring  of  action,  and  the  reason  why  we  care. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  human  life,  the  grand 
outcome,  that  which  constitutes  a  successful  issue  for  man, 
is  happiness,  through  goodness. 

Why  through  goodness  ?  Because  goodness  is  the  abso- 
lute and  eternal  condition  of  all  happiness.  No  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ever  yet  experienced  any  happiness  except 
through  the  keeping  of  the  laws  of  that  part  of  his  being 
where  the  pleasurable  sensation  was  experienced.  Happi- 
ness is  simply  the  music  of  well-ordered  life,  the  outcome  of 
the  fulfilment  of  healthful  function,  whether  it  be  considered 
on  the  physical  plane,  the  mental,  the  moral,  or  the  spiritual. 
Happiness  is  the  music  of  a  perfectly  ordered  life,  just  as 
music  comes  out  of  a  perfectly  tuned  instrument ;  and  there 
can  be  only  so  much  of  happiness  as  there  is  keeping  of  the 
laws  of  that  part  of  the  being  where  happiness  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Happiness,  through  goodness,  then,  is  the  main  aim  and 
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outcome  of  all  human  life  ;  and,  if  we  seem  sometimes  to  lay 
our  chief  emphasis  on  goodness,  and  say.  You  must  do  right, 
whatever  the  consequences,  it  is  because — and  this  is  reason 
enough  —  the  total  experience  of  the  world  through  all  its 
past  ages  has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  only 
through  goodness,  only  through  the  keeping  of  the  laws  of 
life,  can  the  greatest  and  the  most  permanent  happiness  be 
found.  These  are  as  inseparable  as  cause  and  effect  are 
inseparable. 

Now,  then,  the  question  still  fronts  us,  Judged  by  this 
definition,  is  this  a  good  universe  ?  Is  it  one  fairly  furnished 
and  fairly  arranged  for  the  production  of  human  happiness 
through  goodness,  through  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life  ? 
There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  it  is  not,  and  that,  judged 
by  this  theory,  it  is  a  failure.  A  clear  thinker  and  keen 
philosopher  like  John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  plainly  that  that 
which  I  hinted  at  the  outset  must  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  thoughtful  man.  He  says  the  author  or 
God  of  this  universe,  if  there  be  one,  is  weak,  or  else  he  is 
not  perfectly  good.  He  is  either  lacking  in  power  or  lacking 
in  love,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  facts.  Either  he  is  not 
wise  enough  to  make  a  perfect  universe,  or,  being  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough,  he  does  not  wish  to,  in  which 
case  he  is  not  perfectly  good.  This,  I  say,  is  the  argument 
of  a  man  like  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  I  confess  to  you  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  answer  this,  were  it  not  for  the  theory  of 
evolution,  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  solvent  of  so  many 
difficult  problems.  When  you  confront  him  with  a  thought 
like  this,  which  in  his  age  was  not  perfectly  developed,  that 
the  universe,  that  human  life,  that  all  the  things  we  see,  are 
only  in  process^  leading  on  to  an  end  not  yet  attained,  and 
that  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  a  thing  until  it  is  complete, 
—  when  we  face  him  with  a  solution  like  that,  I  see  not  how 
he  can  answer  it.  If  I  go  into  a  ship-yard,  and  look  at  the 
bare  ribs  and  sides  of  a  vessel  months  before  it  is  ready  to 
be  launched,  and  criticise  the  wisdom  of  the  builder,  as 
though  the  ship  were  afloat ;  if  I  go  into  an  orchard  and  taste 
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an  apple  when  it  is  half-ripe,  and  criticise  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  as  though  the  thing  were  complete, —  I  do  not  impeach 
so  much  the  system  of  things  as  I  impeach  my  own  intelli- 
gence, my  own  judgment.  Human  wisdom  has  compressed 
this  into  a  phrase  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  as  we 
often  must, —  Finis  coronat  opus,  the  end  crowns  the  work. 
Wait  for  the  end.  If  that  be  not  a  vindication  of  the  process, 
then  condemn  the  steps  that  led  toward  it. 

Let  me  now  intimate  two  or  three  reasons  for  holding  the 
belief,  which  I  do  most  firmly,  that  this  system  of  things  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  in  spite  of  its  poverty,  in  spite  of  its 
sorrow  and  pain,  in  spite  of  death  and  all  the.mysteries  that 
we  cannot  solve,  is  really  a  good  system,  and  one  that  vindi- 
cates itself  day  by  day  by  the  production  of  more  happiness 
through  knowledge  of  and  by  obedience  to  God's  laws  than 
misery  through  the  lack  of  that  knowledge  and  obedience. 
I  believe  that  the  universe  up  to  the  present  time  and  to-day, 
taken  in  its  totality,  produces  unspeakably  more  good  than 
evil,  unspeakably  more  happiness  than  sorrow,  unspeakably 
more  sunshine  than  shadow. 

Let  me  hint  at  my  reasons  for  this  belief.  I  believe  there 
is  more  of  happiness  in  this  world  than  there  is  of  sorrow, — 
unspeakably  more,  because  the  world  exists.  Happiness 
must  of  necessity  be  the  result  of  keeping  the  laws  of  life. 
If  I  am  in  perfect  health,  have  I  not  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  essential  conditions  of  happiness  ?  And  what  does  it 
mean  that  I  am  in  perfect  health  ?  Does  it  not  mean  simply 
that  I  have  kept  the  laws  of  physical  well-being  ?  Suppose 
I  add  to  that  perfect  mental  healtli,  sanity,  a  rational  con- 
ception of  the  world  in  which  I  am  ?  This  rational  concep>- 
tion,  this  intellectual  insight,  this  looking  through  the  system 
of  things,  constitutes  the  grander  part  of  the  intellectual 
man's  joy.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Simply  mental  health,  the 
healthful  performance  of  mental  function.  Suppose  I  add 
to  this  moral  health,  right  relations  with  my  fellow-men 
and  with  my  own  conscience,  so  that  I  can  stand  alone  and 
face  myself  without  shame.     What  does  that  mean  ?     Simply 
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moral  health.  Suppose  I  add  to  this  perfect  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  health,  a  right  relation  to  the  universe 
around  me,  to  all  creatures  that  can  see  or  feel,  be  influenced 
by  me  or  influence  me ;  and  you  could  not  help  but  I  should 
be  perfectly  happy.  Happiness  would  be  the  natural,  neces- 
sary, logical  outcome  of  that  condition,  just  as  perfect  music 
is  the  result  of  correctly  touching  piano  keys  perfectly 
formed  and  perfectly  tuned. 

That  the  world  exists  proves  more  happiness  than  misery 
in  it.  Why?  When  the  forces  of  disorder  and  disease  in 
my  body  get  to  be  in  a  majority,  when  there  is  more  disorder 
and  disease,  more  unhappiness,  more  pain  than  the  opposite, 
then  I  shall  die.  It  is  only  so  long  as  the  healthful  functions 
are  in  the  majority  that  I  can  continue  to  exist.  Society 
exists  only  because  the  laws  of  society  are  more  kept  than 
they  are  broken.  And  so  it  is  in  every  department  of  human 
life.  Unless  order  and  law  and  the  consequent  result,  happi- 
ness and  peace,  were  in  the  majority,  there  would  be  chaos 
instead  of  a  cosmos,  and  the  world  would  be  wrecked  like  a 
rotten  ship  at  sea.  The  simple  fact  then  that  society  and 
government,  all  the  order  and  peace  of  the  world,  are  pre- 
served, is  absolute  demonstration  that  there  is  more  good 
than  evil,  more  happiness  than  the  opposite. 

I  appeal  to  your  own  experience  as  you  look  back  over  your 
pathway,  while  giving  due  place  to  all  the  painful  things  you 
have  suffered,  still  has  not  your  life,  on  the  whole,  been  worth 
having  ?  Has  it  not  been  better  than  if  it  had  been  a  blank? 
Would  you  that  you  had  not  existed  at  all  ?  Consider  the 
friend,  the  little  child,  the  wife,  the  husband,  the  dearest  one 
on  earth  that  you  have  lost ;  would  you  have  it,  if  you  could, 
that  you  had  never  had  them  ?  Would  you  blot  out  all  that 
experience  of  sunshine  and  rain,  of  light  and  shadow,  of 
tears  and  smiles  ?  Would  you  lose  the  memories  that  have 
sprung  out  of  those  experiences  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  hold 
that  precious  memory,  and  know  that  those  things  were  than 
to  have  had  that  part  of  your  life  a  blank  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  the  past  have  been  trifling  ex- 
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periences,  weighed  in  the  balance  with  those  you  call  good  ? 
And,  though  you  have  missed  ten  thousand  things  you  have 
desired,  look  at  yourselves  to-day.  Whence  come  the  unrest 
and  the  turmoil  and  the  sorrow  ?  Is  it  not  largely  an  imaginary, 
unreasoning  discontent?  Not  that  you  lack  any  necessity, 
but  because  you  have  not  yet  gained  some  particular  super- 
fluity that  you  have  been  pursuing  as  a  child  chases  a  butter- 
fly ?  Are  there  any  of  the  great  essentials  of  happiness, — 
health, —  a  reasonable  amount  of  it, —  sanity,  sunshine,  air  to 
breathe,  the  beauty  of  the  world  overhead,  .around,  and  be- 
neath your  feet,  friends,  home,  the  love  of  those  dear  to  you, 
—  are  there  any  of  these  great  essentials  lacking ;  or,  if  some 
are  lacking,  are  there  not  enough  still  in  your  arms  and  in 
your  hearts  to  constitute  perfect  joy  and  peace  and  rest,  to 
fill  your  cup  brimming  full  with  happiness,  if  you  only  forget 
the  unreasonable  source  of  sorrow,  and  rejoice  in  the  things 
that  you  really  have  and  are  ? 

I  had  it  in  mind  to  point  out  one  other  grand  and  broad- 
reaching  reason, —  the  fact  that  we  are  perpetually  judging 
the  animal  world  beneath  us,  grades  of  human  life  beneath 
us,—  the  barbaric  and  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  all  those 
whom,  through  different  causes,  we  look  upon  as  being  lower 
than  we  are,  or  misjudging  them,  because  we  apply  to  them 
the  standard  of  our  present  condition.  We  import  into  their 
condition  causes  of  pain  of  which  they  never  dream,  and 
which  they  never  feel.  But  I  must  pass  by  this  point  with 
only  a  hint,  and  touch  on  one  other. 

That  is,  as  we  look  over  the  past  history  of  the  world  and 
as  we  with  thought  and  wise  insight  observe  it  to-day,  are  we 
not  compelled  to  feel  that  the  men  that  are  popularly  pro- 
nounced a  success  are  many  times  almost  anything  but  that, 
and  that  those  that  we  at  first  are  tempted  to  pity  as  failures 
are  the  ones  that  we  shall  see  crowned  with  the  wreath  of 
triumph  and  joy  at  the  last?  Colonel  Ingersoll  said  the 
other  day  that  he  found  it  impossible,  in  his  thought,  to 
reconcile  the  fact  of  a  martyr  with  a  good  God.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  find  no  such  difficulty.     For,  as  I  look  up  and 
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down  the  ages,  martyr  after  mart}T  stands  out  transfigured 
and  glorified,  so  that,  if  I  might,  I  would  gladly  and  thank- 
fully and  with  a  song  change  my  place  for  his.  For,  though 
it  be  as  Lowell  says  it  is,  "  truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
wrong  forever  on  the  throne,"  it  is  also  true,  as  he  says  in 
the  next  line,  that  "  that  scaffold  sways  the  future  " ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  outcast  to-day,  knowing  that  I  should  be  a 
power  in  shaping  to  some  grander  issue  the  next  five  hun- 
dred years,  than  to  have  all  that  men  call  happiness,  success, 
pleasure,  that  make  up  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  the  ordinary 
life.  Do  you  not  know,  as  you  look  into  and  analyze  the 
characters  of  those  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  happiness 
and  pleasure,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  does  not  consist 
in  those  things  in  which  it  is  commonly  thought  to  rest.  I 
was  told  the  other  day,  I  know  not  how  true  it  is,  that  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  America,  one  whose  income  runs 
into  the  millions,  finds  almost  no  pleasure  in  the  wealth  which 
is  rather  a  care  to  him,  and  that  the  real  quiet  joy  of  his  life 
is  when  he  can  get  out  into  a  suburb  of  the  city,  with  a  few 
cronies,  at  some  rustic  tavern,  and  talk  about  the  best  way 
of  shoeing  horses  and  as  to  which  can  make  the  best  time. 
There,  he  can  find  relief  from  the  press  and  strain  and  care 
and  thought  of  that  which  most  people  think  makes  up  the 
very  staple  of  his  joy. 

As  to  the  success  and  glory  of  those  men  who  are  com- 
monly called  failures,  I  want  to  read  the  song  of  the  sculptor 
poet,  Story:  — 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life, — 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed  in  the  strife ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet  of  fame, — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desperate  part; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  in  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned  in 

ashes  away. 
From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who  stood  at 

the  d3ring  of  day 
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With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpitied,  unheeded,  alone. 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their  faith 
overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  psean  for  those  who 

have  won ; 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the  breeze  and 

the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors, —  I  stand  on  the  field  of  defeat 
In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen  and  wounded  and  dying, 

and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted  brows,  breathe 

a  prayer, 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  hapless,  and  whisper,  "  They  only  the  victory  win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the  demon  that 

tempts  us  within ; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the  world 

holds  on  high ; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight,—  if  need  be,  to  die." 

Speak,  history  1  who  are  life's  victors  ?    Unroll  thy  long  annals,  and  say, 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors,  who  won  the  success 

of  a  dav  ? 
The  Martyrs,  or  Nero  ?    The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?    His  judges,  or  Socrates  ?    Pilate,  or  Christ  ? 
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IS  "THE  GOSPEL"  GOOD  NEWS? 


I  HAVE  one  sole  purpose  this  morning, —  to  raise  and  an- 
swer as  well  as  I  can  the  one  question,  Is  "  the  Gospel "  good 
news?  You  will  understand  that  in  the  phrasing  of  this 
question  I  put  the  two  words  the  Gospel  in  quotation-marks, 
meaning  by  that  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  that  scheme 
of  the  universe  and  of  man's  destiny,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  popular  creeds,  and  which  is  proclaimed  as  being  par 
excellence  the  Gospel,  is  really  something  we  would  like  to 
believe.  I  raise  this  question  because  circumstances  have 
lately  occurred  which  make  this  a  fitting  time  for  its  discus- 
sion ;  and  for  the  reason  that  we  who  proclaim  our  right  to 
think  and  investigate,  and  to  come  to  such  conclusions  on 
these  great  themes  as  we  are  compelled  to  by  the  facts  and 
the  evidence  as  we  see  and  understand  them,  are  perpet- 
ually charged  with  taking  away  from  man  something  of 
hope,  something  of  comfort.  We  are  charged  with  leading 
the  world  to  what  is  called  a  dreary,  dead  materialism, 
with  blotting  out  heaven,  with  clouding  over  by  question- 
ings the  existence  of  a  God  and  Father,  and  thus  leaving 
humanity  empty  and  desolate.  And  these  charges  are  all 
the  time  accompanied  by  the  assumption  that  they  who  make 
them,  and  who  proclaim  themselves  custodians  of  God's  word 
to  dying  men,  have  something  which,  if  true,  all  men  should 
joyfully  recognize  and  embrace  with  glad  thankfulness,  as 
deliverance  from  death  and  the  assurance  of  an  eternal 
hope.  I  wish  then  to  raise  the  question  whether,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  thought,  if  we  were  compelled  to 
choose,  we  should  call  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Gospel "  good  news  rather  than  the  other. 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


What  are  the  circumstances  that  have  made  this  a  fitting 
theme  for  the  day  ? 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Miln,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
left  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn  to  be- 
come the  successor  of  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  in  Chicago.  At 
the  time  that  he  did  this,  it  was  commonly  understood,  over 
the  country,  that  he  was  so  conservative  in  his  creed  that  he 
was  not  willing  even  to  call  himself  a  Unitarian.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  has  passed ;  and  now,  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain studies  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  he  has  preached 
three  sermons,  the  last  of  which  culminates  in  the  confession 
that  he  has  surrendered  all  faith  in  a  personal  God  and  in 
personal  immortality.  The  result  of  this  confession  ver}^ 
naturally  is  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  church  that  he  hand 
in  his  resignation,  and  cease  to  be  its  minister.  As  illustrat- 
ing the  tone  of  thought  with  which  the  matter  is  treated,  I 
want  to  read  to  you  two  or  three  brief  extracts  which  I  have 
clipped  from  the  Chicago  Alliance^  a  paper  which  is  edited 
by  Prof.  Swing.  Mr.  Miln,  in  declaring  his  faith,  coupling 
that  with  the  abolition  of  belief  in  future  punishment,  says 
that,  when  men  believe  as  he  does,  death  shall  have  lost 
its  terror.  The  editor  asks  Mr.  Miln,  respectfully,  "  Who  is 
the  greatest  sinner,  the  teacher  who  invented  hell  or  the 
preacher  who  destroyed  heaven  ? "  Then,  a  little  later  on, 
he  says  :  "  The  late  reverend  gentleman  must  excuse  us :  we 
do  not  want  a  pew  in  his  Church  of  the  Future.  We  would 
even  prefer  a  seat  in  the  gallery  at  Brother  Talmage's,  or  to 
listen  to  Brother  Little  repairing  the  walls  of  hell.  There  is, 
at  least,  a  light  against  that  shadow." 

"This  *  glorious'  church  (!)  of  Mr.  Miln's  is  only  *  glori- 
ous '  despair.  *  You  have  looked  on  your  dead  mother's  face 
for  the  last  time,  my  son,'  says  this  Church  of  the  Future.  Is 
not  that  *  glorious  '  ?  *  You  have  given  your  baby  its  last  kiss, 
bereaved  mother.'  Is  not  that  'glorious  '  ?  *  Your  eyes  close 
never  to  open,  your  ears  never  again  shall  listen  to  the 
sound  of  song  or  the  whisper  of  love,  dying  friend.*  Is  not 
that  *  glorious'  V 


This  I  find  no  fault  with.  I  cannot  myself  arouse  any  en- 
thusiasm in  my  soul  for  a  future  beyond  this  life  which  is 
to  be  only  nothing.  I  but  read  these  illustrations  as  com- 
ing  from  that  side  of  modern  thought  which  stands  for  a 
creed  that  still  holds  not  only  to  heaven,  but  to  that  other 
and  darker  side,  which  glooms  forever  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal  light.  I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  more  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  this  style  of  thought  is  treated. 

When  Mr.  Moody  was  in  Boston,  I  remember  on  a  certain 
occasion  his  teaching  this,  to  him  a  perfectly  natural  thought. 
He  drew  a  picture  of  a  mother  weeping  over  the  dead  face 
of  her  babe,  and  of  Infidelity  standing  by  her  side  and  whis- 
pering to  her  its  story  of  dark  despair:  in  contrast  to  that 
the  gospel,  picturing  heaven  with  its  green  fields,  its  city  of 
golden  streets,  the  little  one  growing  up  there  under  the  teit- 
der  care  and  ministry  of  angels,  and  waiting  longingly  to 
clasp  in  an  eternal  embrace  of  love  the  mother  again,  when 
she  should  come  to  find  her.  By  infidelity  he  meant  any 
creed  which  denied  the  essentials  of  the  faith  he  held.  Infi- 
delity was  cruel :  no  question  as  to  whether  it  was  true,  but 
it  is  cruel,  and  it  takes  away  human  hope.  This  is  the  ever 
reiterated  charge.  To  make  this  picture  as  strong  as  I 
can,  I  give  you  two  verses  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
**  My  Aviary,"  in  the  Iron  Gate:  — 

"  Is  this  the  whole  sad  story  of  creation, 

Lived  by  its  breathing  myriads  o'er  and  o'er : 
One  glimpse  of  day,  then  black  annihilation, 
A  sunlit  passage  to  a  sunless  shore  ? 

"  Give  back  our  faith,  ye  mystery-solving  lynxes ! 
Robe  us  once  more  in  heaven-aspiring  creeds  ! 
Happier  was  dreaming  Egypt  with  her  sphynxes, 
The  stony  convent  with  its  cross  and  beads." 

And  now  let  me  give  you  one  word  from  one  of  the  most 
prominent  scientific  writers  of  the  age.  I  do  not  know  his 
name,  but  from  his  book  I  know  he  is  a  mighty  thinker.  I 
quote  from  Theism^  published  anonymously.  He  says,  after 
having    come    to    the   conclusion  that  there  is  no  proof   of 


the  being  of  a  God,  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
with  this  virtual  negation  of  God  the  universe  to  me  has  lost 
its  soul  of  loveliness ;  and,  although  from  henceforth  the 
precept  to  *  work  while  it  is  day  '  will  doubtless  but  gain  an 
intensified  force  from  the  terribly  intensified  meaning  of  the 
words  that  *  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work,'  yet, 
when  at  times  I  think,  as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  ap- 
palling contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence  as 
now  I  find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to 
avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible." 

This  from  a  prominent  scientific  writer.  As  I  intimated 
a  moment  ago,  I  have  no  words  of  praise  for  nothing.  I  can- 
not hope  for  nothing,  I  cannot  become  enthusiastic  over 
nothing.  I  cannot  arm  myself  in  defence  of  nothing.  I 
would  even  say,  quoting  those  words  of  Milton:  — 

**  Who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? " 

To  intensify  the  thought  still  more,  let  me  give  you  one  or 
two  sentences  from  that  great  poem  of  Tennyson's  recently 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  entitled  **  Despair."  A 
man  who  has  lost  faith  in  God  and  the  future  is  supposed  to 
be  speaking  all  through  this  poem.  He  and  his  wife  to- 
gether attempted  to  commit  suicide,  because  they  had  lost  all 
faith.  His  wife  was  drowned.  He  was  rescued  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  chapel  where  he  used  to  attend  service  before 
he  had  lost  his  faith  in  the  popular  religion.     He  exclaims : — 

"  Oh  we  poor  orphans  of  nothing,  alone  on  that  lonely  shore, 
Born  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not  that  which  she  bore, 
Trusting  no  longer  that  earthly  flower  would  be  heavenly  fruit, 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls, —  no  souls, —  and  to  die  with  the 
brute  1 " 

Picture  just  for  a  moment  what  it  means.     It  means,  as 


the  editor  of  the  Alliance  has  said,  when  your  little  child 
dies,  the  pain  may  tug  at  your  heart  and  the  old  longing 
make  you  cry  out  with  your  tender  sorrow,  but  you  will 
never  see  the  little  one  again.  When  your  friend  closes 
his  eyes,  it  is  good-by  forever.  That  which  once  was  his 
body  may  spring  up  again  in  the  flower,  may  pass  as  per- 
fume on  the  summer  wind,  may  help  to  beautify  the  earth 
or  float  as  a  cloud  once  more  in  the  sky ;  but,  except  in 
dreams  which  will  fade  out  and  grow  dim  with  the  years,  you 
will  never  look  upon  their  faces  again,  never  clasp  their 
hands  again,  never  hear  another  whisper  of  love  from  their 
lips.  As  the  ages  go  by,  all  of  us  will  sleep ;  and  the  old 
earth,  having  lost  her  power  of  reproducing  any  more  forms 
of  life,  shall  swing  a  dead  and  wasted  and  worn-out  planet 
in  her  cheerless  course  around  the  sun,  and  the  system  shall 
be  lifeless  as  it  was  before  the  first  creature  moved  upon 
its  surface.  This  I  say, —  and  I  wish  not  to  detract  from  its 
sadness  and  the  blankness  of  it  one  whit, —  this  is  the  pros- 
pect which  a  so-called  dead  materialism  holds  out  for  us. 

Leave  that  picture  in  your  minds  while  now  I  draw  an- 
other. I  wish  to  contrast  with  this  that  which  goes  popu- 
larly by  the  name  of  "  the  Gospel  " ;  and  then  ask  you  which 
of  the  two  you  would  prefer.  In  order  that  I  may  not  even 
seem  to  be  unjugt,  I  shall  not  construct  a  picture  of  the  Gos- 
pel for  myself,  according  to  what  I  might  choose  to  repre- 
sent it  to  be.  I  am  fortunately  saved  from  the  danger  of 
misrepresentation,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  by  having  in  my 
hands  and  placed  at  my  disposal  a  famous  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  the  current  month,  written  by 
Prof.  George  F.  Fisher  of  the  Yale  Theological  School ;  a 
man  recognized  all  over  America  as  one  of  the  most  schol- 
arly representatives  of  the  popular  creed ;  a  man  broad- 
minded  ;  a  man  who  intends  to  be  fair  and  unprejudiced ;  a 
man  who  would  make  as  humane  and  glad  a  picture  of  his 
faith  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  draw.  And  now  what  is 
this  picture  ?  He  sums  up  what  he  regards  as  the  essen- 
tials of  the  popular  faith  by  saying  that,  if  a  man  will  be  a 
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Christian  to-day,  he  must  believe  in  the  doctrine,  in  some 
form,  of  creation  ;  in  the  original  innocence  and  purity  and 
in  the  present  lost  condition  of  the  human  race,  however  he 
thinks  this  loss  has  come  about.  He  must  believe  in  the 
supernatural  incarnation  and  supernatural  ly  provided  Sav- 
iour, who  suffered  and  who  died,  thus  working  an  atone- 
ment, whatever  theory  of  the  fact  he  may  hold.  And  that 
through  this  atonement,  and  through  this  atonement  only, 
can  any  human  being  be  saved.  Finally,  he  declares  it  to 
be  essential  to  this  creed  of  Christendom  that  we  should 
believe  that  those  who  are  not  saved  through  this  scheme  of 
atonement  are  to  be  eternally  lost. 

Now,  I  wish,  friends,  to  take,  if  I  can,  this  scheme  out  of 
the  commonplace  and  make  it  vivid  and  full  of  meaning  to 
you,  so  that  you  shall  be  able  justly  to  compare  it  with  that 
which  I  have  already  outlined.  Can  we  regard  any  scheme 
of  this  universe,  which  includes  eternal  woe  for  even  a  small 
part  of  the  race,  as  good  news  for  man  ?  I  say  nothing  now, 
mark  you,  in  regard  to  its  truth.  The  question  as  to  which 
of  these  schemes  is  true  is  not  the  question  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing ;  but  which,  if  true,  would  be  the  best  news. 

I  want  then,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  [mitigate,  not  exaggerate, 
this  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  pain ;  and,  in  order  that 
I  may  do  that,  I  will  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  our  dis- 
cussion we  will  leave  out  of  account  all  the  old  literal  hell- 
fire  ;  though  I  want  you  to  understand  that  that  is  not  by  any 
means  left  out  of  account  as  yet,  except  in  the  creed  of  the 
minority  of  Christendom.  But,  waiving  that  for  the  present, 
we  will  say  that  these  eternal  pains  are  only  mental,  spiritual 
suffering.  Still,  they  are  pains.  The  imaginations  of  the 
poets,  the  imaginations  of  the  painters,  the  imaginations  of 
the  preachers  of  Christendom,  have  exhausted  themselves  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  in  picturing  the  horrors,  the  terrors, 
and  the  unimaginable  woes  of  those  that  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  lost.  The  words  of  the  tender  Jesus  himself,  if 
they  be  correctly  reported,  and  they  must  be  taken  at  least 
as  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Christendom,  because  they  at  least 


assert  that  they  are  accurately  reported, —  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are, —  picture  the  same  thing.  Jesus  himself  talks 
about  the  worm  that  never  dies  and  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched.  All  through  the  New  Testament,  the  picture  is 
given  of  the  smoke  that  ascendeth  forever ;  and  Jesus  draws, 
in  a  parable,  the  portrait  of  one  in  hell  in  anguish  for  one 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  which  is  forever  denied 
him. 

Let  us  mitigate  this  doctrine  still  further  by  admitting  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  majority  of  the  race  will  be  saved, — 
that  is,  taking  the  race  in  its  totality  through  all  time ;  for 
I  suppose  it  is  confessedly  true  that,  according  to  this 
scheme,  the  majority  has  not  been  saved  up  to  this  present 
time.  The  Congregationalist^  the  leading  paper  of  the  de- 
nomination of  that  name,  published  in  this  city,  a  little  while 
ago  tried  to  throw  some  light  on  this  dark  theme  by  suggest- 
ing that,  since  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  and  since 
the  majority  of  the  race  really  die  in  infancy,  the  majority  of 
men  will,  after  all,  find  a  home  with  God.  And  Mr.  Tal- 
mage,  in  Brooklyn,  the  other  day,  went  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  still  further  mitigate  this  doctrine  by  saying  that  even 
those  that  die  in  infancy  in  heathen  lands  will  be  saved ; 
though  this  implies  that  those  who  live  to  grow  up  will  not 
achieve  that  deliverance. 

Let  us  grant,  then,  the  probability  that  the  majority  of 
men  will  be  saved;  though  I  cannot  pass  over  the  matter 
of  infant  salvation  without  a  few  suggestive  words.  If  men 
were  all  lost  in  Adam  and  inherited  depravity  and  an  inher- 
ent unfitness  for  heaven,  then  the  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion which  has  been  held  is  logical ;  and,  if  it  is  given  up,  it  is 
only  the  result  of  the  moral  indignation  of  the  civilized  world 
against  believing  that  which  is  so  hideously  barbaric.  But 
it  is  believed  still.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  notice  of  a  case 
cut  from  the  Christian  Register  this  very  week,  of  a  mother  in 
Iowa  who  has  gone  insane  because  her  little  babe  died  un- 
baptized,  and,  as  she  supposed,  had  therefore  gone  to  hell. 
These  things  are  not  so  very  far  from  you.     I  remember  a 
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case  in  my  own  experience,  when  I  was  in  California.  I 
rented  a  house  for  a  short  time  of  a  man  distinguished  for 
every  inhuman  quality,  and  yet  a  man  who  loved  his  children 
as  a  tiger  loves  her  cubs.  One  day,  a  beautiful  little  girl  of 
his  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and,  though  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  to  which  I  belonged,  I  was  the  near- 
est clergyman,  and  he  came  to  me  in  frantic  haste,  and  w^ith 
passionate  appeal  begged  me  to  come  and  baptize  his  child, 
lest  she  should  die  and  go  to  perdition  before  he  could  get 
a  minister  of  his  own  creed.  I  speak  of  these  things  to  show 
you  that  this  faith  is  not  obsolete.  If  you  do  not  find  it  here 
in  Boston,  remember  that  Boston  is  not  America,  nor  is  it 
all  of  what  we  call  civilization. 

If  it  be  indeed  true  that  all  those  dying  in  infancy  go 
straight  to  the  bliss  of  heaven,  then,  in  all  soberness  and 
sincerity,  I  say  that  it  is  criminal  for  us  to  do  anything  to 
stay  the  epidemics  which  sweep  through  the  slums  and  lower 
parts  of  our  cities,  and  carry  away  the  little  ones  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  the  thousands.  They  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  where,  if  they  grow  up,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  be  lost.  Letting  them  die,  they  at  least  are  saved.  If 
this  doctrine  be  true,  then  Herod  for  his  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  should  be  canonized  as  a  saint  instead  of  being 
execrated  as  a  criminal.  For,  according  to  the  popular  be- 
lief, if  a  man  is  willing  to  risk  the  eternal  loss  of  his  own 
soul  for  the  sake  of  saving  as  many  as  he  can,  I  say  it  is  sim- 
ple truth  and  soberness  to  assert  that  the  man  who  spends 
his  whole  life  long  in  the  slaughter  of  little  children  is  doing 
more  to  people  heaven  than  as  though  he  preached  the 
gospel  among  them  ever  so  vigorously. 

Passing  that  by,  however,  and  admitting  that  only  a  few 
thousands  or  a  few  millions  (it  must  be  as  many  as  that)  are 
to  be  lost,  let  me  try  to  give  you  some  conception  of  what 
that  means.  We  say  forever,  we  say  eternity,  I  have  been 
casting  about  in  my  mind  this  morning  to  try  to  find  some 
illustration  that  should  at  least  go  a  little  way  in  an  attempt 
to  put  a  meaning  into  the  word  forever;  and  I  have  hit  upon 
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this.  If  the  nebular  theory  of  the  universe  be  true, —  and  for 
our  purpose  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  is  true  or  not, —  some 
fifty  millions  of  years  ago  the  moon  was  flung  off  from  our 
then  rapidly  revolving  and  molten  planet,  and  began  to  re- 
volve as  a  satellite  in  an  orbit  of  its  own.  When  the  moon 
was  first  born,  she  was  only  a  few  miles  away,  comparatively. 
She  made  her  revolution  around  the  earth  in  a  period  of  about 
three  hours.  She  has  been  moving  away  from  us  ever  since, 
and  consequently  the  time  of  her  orbit  has  been  growing 
a  little  longer  every  thousand  years.  This  event,  as  I  have 
said,  was  fifty  million  years  ago,  more  or  less.  It  has  taken 
the  moon  all  that  time  to  recede  to  its  present  distance,  and 
to  establish  herself  in  her  present  orbit.  But  her  movement 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  moon  is  still  receding  just  a  little. 
She  is  pulling  at  our  planet  and  lifting  the  tides  every  day, 
and  every  tide  retards  just  a  little  the  rapidity  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  our  own  earth,  so  that  the  moon  is  actually  making 
our  day  a  little  bit  longer  every  thousand  years.  How  much 
longer  do  you  suppose  ?  See  the  wonder  of  this  science  of 
astronomy  and  its  calculations !  The  pull  of  the  moon  on 
our  earth  that  creates  the  tides  retards  the  movement  of  the 
earth  around  its  axis  a  fraction  of  a  second  every  thousand 
years.  A  few  thousand  years,  and  our  day  will  be  one  sec- 
ond longer  than  now ;  a  few  thousand  more  years,  and  it  will 
be  another  second ;  a  few  thousand  more,  and  it  will  be  three 
seconds  longer;  and  these  three  will,  as  the  countless  cycles 
go  around,  become  an  hour,  and  that  hour  will  stretch  to  a 
day,  and  that  day  to  a  week,  until  the  time  comes  that  sci- 
ence can  accurately  and  definitely  prophesy  to-day  when  the 
day  of  this  earth  shall  be  about  forty-five  times  the  length 
of  our  present  day,  when  the  day  and  the  month  shall  be 
equal.  Can  you  estimate  how  long  it  will  take  for  that  to  oc- 
cur ?  You  would  exhaust  all  our  Christian  centuries,  and  get 
back  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  you  would  exhaust  the  history 
of  Egypt  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 
Go  back  thousands  of  years,  let  the  thousands  pile  up  to 
millions,  and  in  some  millions  of  years  from  to-day  the  peo- 
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pie  who  live  on  the  earth  then,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  live,  will  have  a  day  that  is  forty-five  times 
the  length  of  our  own  day.  But  how  much  time  is  that,  com- 
pared with  eternity?  That  means  only  a  fragment  of  the 
life  of  our  solar  system.  This  earth  that  we  live  on  is  only 
a  little  sand  grain  on  the  shore  of  an  infinite  sea.  Exhaust 
the  life  of  the  earth,  exhaust  the  life  of  our  solar  system, — 
for  that  itself  is  only  a  little  handful  of  shining  points  on  a 
background  of  infinity, —  have  you  reached  eternity  when  you 
are  done  ?  Run  through  the  life  history  of  every  system 
that  the  telescope  can  reach  with  its  mightiest  power,  ex- 
haust the  life  of  the  known  universe  in  its  present  form,  and 
you  have  not  used  up  one  minute  of  eternity.  All  the  com- 
putations of  time  mean  nothing,  when  you  lay  them  against 
the  background  of  forever. 

Through  all  this  time,  then,  the  souls  of  the  lost  are  thrill- 
ing with  unbearable  anguish  and  writhing  in  unspeakable 
pain.  To  what  end  ?.  Not  for  their  own  sake.  No  hope  of 
reformation  :  they  will  only  go  from  worse  to  worse  forever. 
For  the  sake  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  ?  No,  that  can- 
not be.  For  the  sake  of  God  ?  It  cannot  be  for  the  sake  of 
his  love.  Does  his  justice  demand  it  ?  What  is  sudi  justice 
from  our  stand-point  ?  What  can  we  call  it  but  infinite,  inhu- 
man, unspeakable  cruelty. 

Here  let  me  read  to  you  from  this  same  poem  of  "  De- 
spair." I  have  shown  you  how  Tennyson  here  lashes  with 
all  the  power  of  his  wonderful  language  the  creed  that  be- 
lieves in  nothing.  But  he  makes  his  man  say  further,  speak- 
ing to  the  minister  of  his  old  creed  (and  I  gladly  quote 
Tennyson's  language,  for  if  I  put  it  in  my  own  you  might 
think  me  raving)  :  — 

"  Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity :  I  know  you  of  old, — 
Small  pity  for  those  that  have  ranged  from  the  narrow  wannth  of  your  fold, 
Where  you  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your  faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves  and  the  human  heart  and  the  age.  .  .  . 
What  1  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  hast  served  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite  wickedness,  rather,  that  made  everlasting  hell ! 
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Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own. 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother,  who  never  has  heard  us  groan  I . . . 

Ah,  yet,  I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 

Of  a  God  behind  all,  after  all,  the  great  God  for  aught  that  I  know. 

But  the  god  of  love  and  of  hell  together,  they  cannot  be  thought. 

If  there  be  such  a  god,  may  the  great  God  curse  him  and  bring  him  to 

naught ! 
Blasphemy !    True,  I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my  scandalous  talk. 
But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in  the  way  that  you  walk." 

Suppose  we  turn  the  matter  around  just  a  minute,  and  let 
this  Alliance  ask  its  questions  over.  "  You  have  looked  on 
your  dead  mother's  face  for  the  last  time,"  for,  saintly  as 
she  was,  noble  as  she  was,  self-sacrificing  as  she  was,  she 
had  not  experienced  that  change  or  accepted  that  faith 
which  alone  is  the  condition  of  salvation ;  and  you,  unless 
you  follow  her  down  yonder,  shall  look  over  the  battlements 
of  heaven  to  see  that  piteous,  woful,  hopeless  look  of  appeal 
in  your  mother's  face.  You  must  turn  away  and  listen  to 
her  wails  without  being  permitted  even  to  carry  her  a  drop 
of  water  to  quench  the  agony  that  she  endures.  "Is  not 
that  glorious?     Is  not  that  good  news?" 

I  might  parallel  the  other  questions,  but  it  seems  to  me 
almost  blasphemy.  Recall  for  a  moment  that  famous  scene 
in  George  MacDonald's  famous  novel,  where  the  little  boy 
talking  with  his  grandmother,  asks  her  if,  when  he  gets  up 
to  heaven,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  up  to  the  company 
of  the  great  ones  and  utter  the  thoughts  that  are  in  his 
heart.  And  when  she  encourages  him  with  the  idea  that  he 
may,  and  asks  what  he  will  say  (I  can  quote  only  the 
thought),  he  replies  that  he  will  rise  up ;  and  speaking  to  the 
Lord  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  there  (having  in  mind 
the  supper  that  they  are  to  sit  down  to,  that  picture  of  the 
banquet  in  heaven,  and  to  those  around  it)  he  will  say.  Any 
of  you  that  has  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  down  yonder  come 
with  me,  and  let  us  go  together  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  ask  the  Father  if  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  do  as  Jesus 
did  aforetime,  go  down  and  help  carry  the  burdens  and  sor- 
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rows  of  those  who  have  more  than  they  can  bear,  to  help 
them  up  and  lift  them  out  of  their  anguish. 

But  it  is  said  many  times, —  oh,  how  many  times  I  have 
heard  it !  —  even  if  only  a  few  are  saved,  think  of  the  infinite 
mercy  and  love  implied  in  Jesus,  the  second  person  of  the 
godhead,  leaving  off  his  divine  honor  and  glory  to  come 
down  to  suffer  and  die  even  for  a  few.  If  you  look  no  fur- 
ther, the  appeal  is  well  grounded.  But  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment. Suppose  a  ship,  ill-constructed,  with  a  rotten  hulk, 
were  sent  to  sea,  and  in  mid  Atlantic,  struck  by  a  storm, 
were  dismasted,  wrecked,  her  passengers  swept  off,  most  of 
them  to  sink,  the  rest  clinging  to  the  wreck,  hungry,  suffer- 
ing, waiting,  wistfully  longing  for  help  in  any  form  to  come 
to  them.  Suppose  that  some  one,  foreseeing  the  probabilit)' 
of  this  wreck,  had  sent  another  ship  after  the  first,  and  out 
of  the  great  number  picks  up  at  least  a  few  and  saves  them  ; 
is  not  that  a  grand  and  generous  deed  ?  Ah,  no  words  can 
make  it  grander  or  more  generous  I  But  suppose  it  is  the 
one  who  sent  out  the  second  ship  who  also  sent  out  the  firsts 
and  who  knew  that  it  was  rotten-hulked  and  likely  to  wreck 
and  poorly  manned,  and  that  she  would  go  to  the  bottom : 
would  there  be  words  of  gratitude  for  the  grace  or  words  of 
cursing  for  the  crime  ?  This  last  is  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
if  the  old  creed  is  to  be  accepted. 

Which,, then,  is  good  news?  Is  it  this, —  that  down  yon- 
der living  forever  and  in  the  sight  of  those  who  sit  in  the 
sunshine  of  everlasting  peace,  sending  up  the  smoke  of  its 
torment,  there  shall  be  a  land  of  wailing  forever  and  ever  ? 
Can  those  who  believe  that,  and  call  it  "  the  Gospel,"  dare 
taunt  Mr.  Miln,  dare  taunt  the  scientist,  dare  taunt  any  man 
who,  in  contrast  to  that,  holds  the  glad,  joyous,  hopeful  belief 
that  at  least  we  will  be  permitted  to  sleep  and  know  nothing 
beyond  ?  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  contrast  were  held  out 
before  any  man  who  has  not  been  made  inhuman  by  an  inhu- 
man creed  and  the  worship  of  an  inhuman  Godj  he  would  not 
hesitate   an  instant  to  take  sleep  forever  as  the  gladdest 
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news,  compared  with  that  which  they  dare  abuse  language 
by  calling  good  news. 

Now,  friends,  lest  my  own  position  be  misunderstood,  I 
wish  to  say  first  that,  if  I  knew  there  was  no  future  at  all, 
but  only  sleep  at  the  end,  I  should  still  be  glad  that  I  ara 
alive.  Second,  and  this  is  the  important  matter,  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  admit  that  the  alternative  lies  between  the 
choice  of  these  two  extremes.  I  believe  that  this  idea  of  an 
endless  hell  will  be  outgrown  and  left  behind.  By  and  by, 
as  the  world  gets  civilized,  it  will  be  looked  upon  with  hor- 
ror, as  a  nightmare  dream  of  barbarism.  It  will  be  looked 
upon  as  civilized  men  now  regard  the  Inquisition,  only  with 
the  added  horror  that  it  is  endless  in  its  torture,  and  so  un- 
speakably more  cruel  than  that  which  Spanish  medievalism 
devised.  That  will  be  outgrown.  I  believe  also,  with  my 
whole  soul,  that  this  lack  of  faith  in  a  future  is  only  a  tem- 
porary phase  of  thought.  The  more  deeply  I  study  science^ 
the  more  I  try  to  comprehend  what  this  wondrous  thing  we 
call  matter  is,  the  more  I  try  to  look  through  and  through 
this  universe,  it  seems  to  me  like  plodding  on  through  a 
cloud.  As  we  enter  the  edge  of  it,  all  is  obscure;  but,  if 
we  go  on  fearlessly,  we  shall  gradually  emerge  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  other  side. 

I  take  up  a  handful  of  this  matter  from  the  street.  I  study 
it  in  the  light  of  science.  I  find  it  leads  me  into  the  won- 
drous presence  of  the  throbbing,  thrilling,  infinite  life  which 
we  call  God.  I  believe  that  I  am  the  child  of  that  life,  and 
that  a  spark  of  its  eternity  burns  in  me,  and  that,  when  both 
these  creeds  are  left  behind,  men  will  fearlessly  look  up  and 
trustingly  look  on,  with  their  eyes  kindled  by  a  deathless 
hope. 

And  now,  O  Father,  forgive  us,  if  anything  we  have  said 
or  thought  is  wrong.  We  have  tried.  Father,  to  defend  thy 
memory  and  thy  thought  against  the  slanders  of  man's  cruel 
imagination.  Lead  us  into  the  light,  love  us  all  and  guide 
us,  and  make  us  thine  own  forever! 
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THE  MODERN  SPHINX. 


You  all  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  sphinx,  and  with 
the  picture  of  that  stony  creation,  having  the  head  and  bust 
of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  sitting  silent,  as  the 
years  go  by,  amid  and  half-buried  by  the  sands  of  Egypt. 
But  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the  mystery  of  the 
idea  has  been  revealed,  and  people  have  learned  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  the  creators  of  this  strange  image  had 
in  mind  when  it  was  carved  from  the  stone.  It  was  long 
held  that  the  sphinx  was  an  image  peculiar  to  the  thought 
and  the  history  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  Egypt 
probably  did  not  even  originate  the  idea ;  for  the  word  is  an 
Aryan  one,  and  belongs  to  that  line  of  development  that  leads 
us  through  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong.  We  find  the  sphinx,  then,  as  a  part  of  the  architect- 
ure and  sculpture  of  Greece ;  only  the  Grecian  mind,  being 
more  fluent,  more  original,  more  varied  in  its  applications  of 
thought  than  the  Egyptian,  has  given  the  form  a  wider  and 
larger  variety  of  expression.  We  find  the  image  there  always 
with  the  face  and  bust  of  the  woman,  but  now  with  the  body 
of  the  lion,  now  with  that  of  some  other  animal,  sometimes 
with  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  sometimes  with  the  tail  of  a 
dragon.  What  does  it  mean .?  I  will  lead  you  on  step  by 
step,  and  try  to  make  its  significance  palpable  and  apparent. 

The  first  step  toward  an  answer  to  the  question  leads  us 
naturally  to  refer  to  the  tragedy  of  CEdipus^  with  which  you 
have  become  familiar  during  the  last  year,  from  the  fact  of 
its  representation  at  Harvard,  and  more  recently  at  one  of 
our  city  theatres.  The  story,  you  know,  is  that  the  sphinx 
was  this  strange,  supernatural  creature  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
where  men  were  compelled  to  pass,  propounding  her  riddle. 
If  the  wayfarer  could  answer  her  question,  he  went  on, 

*  PhoiK^raphically  reported  by  3.  C.  Barrows. 


crowned  with  success  and  honor,  to  the  achievement  of  his 
purpose.  If  he  could  not  answer,  he  was  pitilessly  devoured. 
The  story  goes  that  King  CEdipus,  on  his  way  from  Cor- 
inth to  Thebes,  finds  the  sphinx  sitting  by  the  wayside  on  a 
lofty  rock  ;  she  propounds  her  riddle,  and  he,  of  all  who  have 
attempted,  is  able  to  answer  correctly.  The  result  is  that 
the  sphinx  hurls  herself  down  in  rage  and  disappointment, 
and  is  herself  destroyed. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  show  the  meaning  of  is 
that  her  death  was  followed  by  a  copious  shower  of  rain. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  word  "  sphinx  "  means  one 
that  binds,  one  that  ties  up,  that  conceals,  one  that  holds 
away  from  others.  In  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  word  and  these  strange  phenomena,  I  must  let  you 
into  the  secret  of  the  attitude  of  the  child  mind  of  the  world 
toward  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature. 

All  language,  as  you  perhaps  know,  was  originally  figura- 
tive. Every  word  was  a  metaphor,  every  phrase  was  alive. 
All  things  that  were  spoken  of  were  endowed  with  personal- 
ity,  with  will,  with  thought,  with  feeling.  Take  our  most 
abstract  terms  to-day,  words  that  seem  to  you  perfectly  color- 
less, as  lifeless  as  a  fossil,  and  dig  them  out  of  the  dictionary 
and  trace  their  history,  and  you  shall  find  that  they  are  in- 
deed fossils,  the  remnants  of  something  that  was  once  living 
thought.  When  first  man  attempted  to  talk  of  the  world,  of 
the  sun,  of  rivers,  waters,  winds,  and  trees,  he  endowed  them 
with  life,  he  told  stories  about  them.  We  find  traces  of  this 
in  the  Bible.  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  the  sun  rising  like  a  strong  man,  ^'coming  out  of  his 
chamber  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  So 
the  ancients  spoke  of  the  sun  as  driving  a  chariot,  like  a 
god,  across  the  brilliant  roadway  of  the  sky.  You  will  see 
then  how  natural  it  is  after  people  have  forgotten  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  they  have  used,  after  the  race,  once  united, 
has  broken  up  into  fragments  and  emigrated  this  way  and 
that,  that  they  should  forget  entirely  the  figurative  meaning 
of  those  words.    They  forget  the  meaning,   but  the  story 
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remains.  They  go  on  telling  their  story  about  the  strong 
man  rising  from  his  bed  and  running  a  race,  meaning  the 
sun;  and  the  sun  becomes  Hercules,  or  becomes  Apollo 
driving  a  chariot  across  the  sky.  People  have  forgotten  that 
this  was  originally  the  pictorial  way  of  setting  forth  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  story  is  told  age  after  age.  In  this  way, 
myths  arise.  No  man,  no  people,  ever  invented  a  myth. 
They  grow  and  develop  as  naturally  as  flowers  in  a  garden. 
This  story  of  the  sphinx  is  simply  a  part  of  this  old  cycle  of 
m}ths  that  once  reached  clear  round  the  globe,  belting  the 
whole  sphere  of  human  thought  and  human  life. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  ?  There  is  hardly  a  question  that 
originally  the  sphinx  was  the  storm-cloud  in  the  heavens. 
About  these  clouds,  they  knew  nothing ;  about  the  laws  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  evaporation,  of  sunshine,  of  air,  so  familiar  to 
us,  they  knew  nothing.  These  were  living  things  to  them, 
and  so  they  talked  about  the  clouds  as  great,  dark  dragons. 
And,  when  the  earth  was  parched  with  drought,  they  told 
themselves  of  these  dragons  holding  back  the  rain  and  carry- 
ing the  waters  of  the  sky  away  to  their  caves,  and  keeping 
these  refreshing  stores  from  vegetable  life,  from  the  parched 
and  thirsty  earth.  And  the  sun  was  a  hero  that  was  a  friend 
to  man  :  he  went  forth  in  search  of  these  storm  dragons,  and 
shot  at  them  his  arrows  of  bright  lightnings  that  thrust  them 
through,  and  showers  came  down  to  refresh  the  thirsty  earth. 
And,  when  the  clouds  muttered  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder, 
this  was  the  sphinx  propounding  her  riddle  in  a  language 
which  men  could  not  understand.  But  CEdipus  was  himself 
a  sun-hero,  one  of  the  immortals,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sky  originally ;  and  therefore  he  knew  the  language  of 
the  heavens,  and  could  answer  her  riddle,  and  thus  refresh 
the  weary,  waiting  earth. 

I  wish  to  broaden  this  conception  of  the  sphinx  a  little, 
-and,  instead  of  letting  it  represent  one  phase,  one  form  of 
the  life  of  the  world,  let  it,  as  it  may  fitly,  stand  for  nature 
herself, —  not  simply  for  one  development  of  nature,  but  for 
all  nature.     The  sphinx  then  becomes  nature  in  its  relation 


to  man,  smiling  in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  smiling  in  the 
glints  and  glances  of  light  upon  the  waters,  smiling  in  veg- 
etation, smiling  in  flowers,  in  all  the  thousandfold  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  world.  But  underneath  the  smile  are  the  hard 
facts  and  laws  and  conditions  of  human  life,  that  must  be 
met  and  solved, —  the  woman's  face  and  the  woman's  smile, 
the  ravening  maw  of  the  lion,  the  heavy  paw  tipped  with  its 
claws,  relentless,  inexorable,  demanding  that  the  riddle  be 
answered,  or  else  that  the  forfeit  of  disaster  and  destruction 
be  paid. 

Is  it  not  in  this  attitude  that  we  stand  to  all  the  facts,  the 
forces,  and  phases  of  this  wondrous  human  life  of  ours  ? 
And  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  sphinx  is  only  the  old 
mythical,  poetical  way  in  which  men  told  themselves  the 
same  story  precisely  that  the  clear,  calm  voice  of  science 
is  telling  us  to-day.  The  sphinx  is  only  the  old  way  of  ex- 
pressing that  which  Mr.  Darwin  calls  the  struggle  for  life, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  law  of  natural  selection ;  and 
that  underneath  the  calm  face  and  the  beautiful  smile  nature 
is  going  inexorably  forward. 

You  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  the  green, 
growing  grasses  in  our  parks,  by  the  waysides,  in  your  yards, 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  them  in  the  suburbs, 
and  in  the  country  fields.  Do  you  know  that  every  grass- 
plot  is  a  pitiless  battle-field  where  the  tiny  blades  by  the 
thousand  and  the  million  are  struggling  with  each  other  and 
struggling  with  the  conditions  that  surround  them  for  their 
very  life  ?  Only  a  certain  number  can  live  upon  any  particu- 
lar plot  of  ground,  and  there  are  hundreds,  therefore,  that 
must  die.  'J'here  is  a  battle  for  existence  in  every  grass-plot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Go  into  your  garden  or  your  hot- 
house, where  flowers  are  springing  or  will  be  soon,  when  the 
winter  has  passed  by.  Do  you  know  that,  where  the  rose 
and  the  pinks  and  the  different  varieties  of  flowers  are 
springing  from  the  soil,  this  same  warfare  is  going  on, —  a 
warfare  as  relentless  as  though  the  red  tint  of  the  flower  were 
the  spattering  of  blood  ?     However  peaceful  and  quiet  they 


may  seem  to  you,  the  flowers  are  fighting  for  life ;  so  the 
fishes  in  the  sea,  the  insects  in  the  air, — one  wide  scene  of 
battle  everywhere.  And  do  you  not  know  how  true  this  is 
in  the  sphere  of  your  own  practical  business  life?  Is  not 
this  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  competition,  of  struggle 
for  success,  each  man  striving  with  all  the  power  of  hand 
and  brain  for  a  footing,  and  to  enlarge  his  standing-room, 
and  to  control  more  and  more  of  his  surroundings,  and 
meeting  antagonistic  interests  and  struggles  of  a  thousand 
others  on  every  hand  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  the  same  in  your 
homes  even  ?  Are  you  not  struggling  to  attain  your  ideal 
home ;  a  battle  *  where  only  those  things  that  are  fit  can 
survive,  where  you  must  comply  with  certain  conditions  or 
certainly  fail  ? 

Is  not  the  scholar  engaged  in  a  struggle  like  this  for  his 
success?  Is  not  the  statesman  engaged  in  a  similar  war- 
fare ?  And  not  only  in  the  case  of  individuals,  but  is  it  not 
true  of  churches,  of  clubs,  of  art  organizations,  of  literary 
associations?  Is  it  not  true  of  all  aggregations  up  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  ?  Is  not  this  perpetual  struggle  and 
strife,  whether  it  be  peaceful  through  diplomacy,  peaceful  by 
debates  in  legislative  assemblies,  or  whether  it  be  peacefully 
carried  on  in  the  brains  of  students  in  the  quiet  of  their 
studies,  or  whether  it  be  on  battle-fields  in  the  midst  of  shock 
of  armies,  and  the  carnage  and  suffering  that  follow, —  every- 
where, this  struggle  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Huxley  has  used  a  striking  figure,  to  which,  as  enforc- 
ing and  illustrating  this  idea,  I  wish  to  refer.  He  pictures 
every  man  as  sitting  at  a  chess-board  and  playing  the  game 
of  life.  His  adversary  is  the  unseen  power  that  works 
through  all  the  natural  forces  of  the  world. 

Bui,  as  Mr.  Huxley  expresses  it,  the  man  plays  with  an 
adversary  who  takes  advantage  of  every  mistake.  If  he 
makes  a  false  move,  it  cannot  be  taken  back.  He  may  pos- 
sibly retrieve  it,  recover  by  after  efforts;  he  may  possibly 
turn  an  apparent  defeat  into  victory;  but  no  prayers  can 
change  a  fact  after  it  has  occurred  ;  no  lamentations,  no  re- 
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grets,  no  remorse,  are  of  avail.  This  world  is  a  chain  made 
up  of  cause  and  effect,  cause  and  effect,  cause  and  effect, 
each  effect  becoming  a  cause,  making  a  chain  of  which  no 
link  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  broken. 

Is  this  hard  ?  Is  it  remorseless  ?  Is  it  cruel  ?  It  is  some- 
times said  to  be :  yet  look  for  a  moment  at  the  results  of  this 
struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  inani- 
mate world,  as  it  is  called.  This  struggle  for  life  means  the 
development  of  the  finest  grasses,  the  development  of  the 
most  beautifully  tinted  and  most  fragrant  fiowers.  It  means 
the  development  of  the  finest  flavored  fruits,  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  trees  for  shade  and  for  ornament.  Go  up 
into  the  animal  world,  and  it  means  the  development  of  the 
swiftest  stag,  of  the  strongest  lion,  of  the  swiftest  winged 
bird,  of  the  most  beautiful  singer, —  the  development  of  the 
highest  and  finest  qualities  everywhere, —  the  fastest  horse, 
the  most  rapid  racer  for  the  course.  If  you  go  up  into  the 
sphere  of  human  life,  it  meant  at  first,  in  the  old  ages,  when 
physical  power  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world, 
the  development  of  muscle,  of  brute  force  and  rude  strength. 
As  civilization  went  on,  there  came  this  intangible  power  of 
thought,  cunning  at  first,  afterwards  a  broader  and  more 
generous  intelligence,  that  was  mightier  than  any  brute 
strength,  that  could  outwit  any  merely  physical  power.  This 
intelligence  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  feeble  animal, — 
for  man  in  the  midst  of  the  other  animals  of  the  world 
looked  like  helplessness  itself, —  no  claws,  none  of  the  natu- 
ral weapons  with  which  to  battle  his  way,  gave  him  power. 
How  was  it  that  he  fought  through,  and  survived  and  came 
out  king  ?  That  throne  in  the  brain  gave  him  the  power  of 
controlling  the  natural  forces  of  the  world,  and  of  bringing 
the  rude  brute  strength  of  the  world  to  his  feet. 

As  development  went  on,  another  change  came.  It  is  not 
simply  thought  that  is  master  to-day.  There  is  abroad  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  world,  touching  the  individual  in  nis 
home,  touching  nations  in  their  dealing  with  nations,  sway- 
ing even  the  sceptres  of  those  that  think  themselves  irresist- 
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ible  and  irresponsible  despots,  a  more  intangible,  invisible, 
imponderable  power,  mightier  than  the  cannon,  sharper  than 
the  sword.  And  this  moral  power  is  to-day  prince  and  king 
of  the  world.  It  has  survived  in  this  struggle  for  life  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  shown  itself  fit  and  mighty. 

And  so  these  hard  facts,  these  inexorable  laws  of  the 
world,  as  we  call  them,  have  ultimated  in  the  development, 
in  all  cases  of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  the 
finest,  the  sweetest,  and  the  best;  and  they  reach  forward 
to  finer,  higher,  sweeter  outgrowths  and  blossoms  still. 

The  point,  however,  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  espe- 
cially this  morning  is  the  inexorableness  of  these  conditions. 
This  sphinx,  with  her  problem  to  be  solved,  her  riddle  to  be 
read,  her  condition  to  be  met, —  this  sphinx  sits  by  the  side 
of  every  man's  pathway,  by  the  pathway  of  every  woman, 
of  every  child.  And  none  goes  by  except  as  he  solves  the 
riddle,  finds  the  answer  to  the  problem,  complies  with  the 
condition.  There  is  no  excuse  to  be  received.  There  are 
no  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule.  If  a  man  is  to  enter 
into  any  particular  business  in  this  city  of  Boston  and  win 
his  way  to  success  and  power,  he  must  do  it  by  finding  out 
the  conditions  of  that  success  and  complying  with  them. 
There  is  no  other  way.  If  a  man  will  reach  the  heights  up 
which  the  feet  of  learning  strive  to  climb,  he  must  find  out 
the  conditions,  how  to  unlock  the  gate  and  to  open  the  door, 
that  he  may  pass  in  to  the  attainment  of  those  things  that  he 
desires.  If  a  man  wishes  to  attain  the  development  in  him- 
self of  some  grand  moral  ideal,  to  make  himself  after  a  cer- 
tain grand  pattern  that  is  his  daylight  thought  and  his  night- 
time dream,  here  also  are  the  inevitable  conditions.  No 
shilly-shallying,  no  thoughtlessness  is  allowed,  no  playing 
with  those  inexorable  forces.  Only  under  certain  conditions 
and  after  certain  inexorable  laws  can  it  be  attained.  If  a 
man  wishes  success  as  an  artist,  if  he  wisl^es  to  paint  a  grand 
picture  or  carve  a  noble  statue,  there  are  certain  conditions 
of  success  to  be  met.  No  man  ever  stumbled  into  such  suc- 
cess, no  one  ever  blundered  into  it.     Labor,  patience,  strug- 
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gle,  are  implied.  The  conditions  must  be  found  out  and  met. 
The  riddle  must  be  answered,  or  that  ambition  of  the  man's 
life  will  be  devoured. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  when  we  leave  the  individual  and 
take  associations  of  men.  The  law  holds  with  nations,  the 
law  holds  in  every  department  of  human  life ;  and  not  only 
of  human  life,  but  of  all  life,  from  the  lowest  clear  up  to  the 
highest. 

Men,  however,  talk  about  exceptions  to  such  a  condition 
as  this.  I  have  had  persons  consult  with  me  within  the  last 
week  or  two  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  apparent  exceptions. 
They  say  there  seems  to  be  an  element  of  luck  in  human 
life ;  men  stumble  into  success  who  do  not  deserve  it ;  men 
who  have  made  no  careful  prolonged  study  of  the  conditions 
seem  to  make  a  fortunate  or  lucky  hit,  and  attain  the  thing 
they  desire ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who, 
with  all  their  labor  and  effort,  fall  short  and  never  attain. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  lying  under- 
neath this  experience.  There  is  a  certain  element  in  human 
life  that  is  called  accident,  that  is  called  luck,  called  so  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  accident,  there  is  no  luck, 
there  is  no  slightest  infringement  of  the  inexorable  law 
through  this  whole  universe.  It  only  means  this :  when  I 
have,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  man,  the  particular  fact, 
traced  the  causes  just  as  far  as  I  can  go,  and  find  that  there 
is  something  beyond  these  that  I  do  not  understand,  I 
simply  set  up  a  post  and  put  a  placard  on  it,  and  call  it  luck 
or  accident.  That  is,  luck  is  simply  a  name  for  ignorance. 
It  is  only  a  name  to  cover  that  which  we  do  not  know. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Take  the  combination 
lock  of  a  great  safe  in  a  bank.  It  is  set  after  a  peculiar 
fashion,  to  be  opened  only  by  him  who  knows  the  combina- 
tion and  who  has  the  key.  There  are  thousands,  millions,  of 
possible  kinds  of  locks,  millions  of  possible  kinds  of  keys, 
thousands  of  possible  combinations,  but  they  are  limited. 
Now,  of  course  it  is  just  possible  —  that  is,  there  is  a  chance  in 
ten  thousand  perhaps,  or  in  a  million  —  that  a  blundering 
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child  or  an  ignorant  burglar  may  have  picked  up  just  the 
right  key  and  may  have  hit  upon  just  the  right  combination, 
and  may  open  the  lock  without  the  slightest  idea  as  to  how 
it  was  done,  or  understanding  the  conditions  of  the  process. 
I  say  there  is  a  chance  that  such  a  thing  might  occur.  But 
here  is  a  point,  and  you  must  mark  it  in  the  matter  :  even 
if  the  child  does  not  know  how  he  did  it,  if  the  burglar  did 
not  know  how  he  did  it,  nevertheless  just  as  truly  did  he  do 
it  by  complying  with  the  conditions.  He  may  have  complied 
with  the  conditions  ignorantly,  but  he  complied  with  them. 
No  result  ever  follows,  unless  those  conditions  are  complied 
with.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  inexorableness  of  these 
laws  and  conditions  of  human  life. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  outline  a  few  of  the  mental  and 
moral  states  that  are  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  finding  out 
the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  be  propounded  to  him. 

The  first  thing  essential  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  true, 
grand  life  is  the  possession  of  that  virtue  which  has  been 
theologically  abused  and  mystified,  until  one  hardly  knows 
what  it  means,  and  would  be  glad  to  find  another  name  for 
it :  I  mean  faith.  The  first  grand  essential  to  any  noble  liv- 
ing, thinking,  acting,  is  faith.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  credu- 
lity, the  believing  a  certain  thing  because  some  one  says  it  is 
religious  and  pious  to  do  so,  belief  on  the  strength  of  the 
dictum  of  the  priest,  the  church,  the  synod,  or  council.  It  is 
not  the  belief  in  something  without  a  reason.  It  is  the 
belief  in  something  that  as  yet  overleaps  and  outruns  palpa- 
ble perception  and  demonstration. 

Take,  for  example,  the  poet  Milton  in  his  early  youth, 
when  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  write  a  poem  that  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die.  He  proposed,  in  his  flight, 
no  middle  aim,  but  to  reach  the  utmost  acme  of  achieve- 
ment. What  was  this  purpose  in  him  that  braced  him  up 
and  stood  him  in  stead  during  his  long  years  of  waiting,  and 
made  him  mighty  in  his  blindness  and  in  his  age.^  It  was 
faith  in  himself,  the  feeling  as  if  a  bird  while  still  unhatched 
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should  have  some  dim  consciousness  or  sensation  of  possible 
wings;  the  belief  in  himself  of  something  unattainable  as 
yet,  but  that  was  to  come,  something  stirring  uneasily  and 
longing  to  be  born.  It  was  faith  like  that  of  Columbus,  who 
could  not  demonstrate  that  there  was  another  continent  be- 
yond the  sea,  but  who  had  reason  to  believe  it  and  who  had 
faith  in  his  power  to  find  it. 

Take  the  men  that  are  searching  forever  for  the  open  polar 
sea,  or  striving  to  reach  the  north  pole.  Who  would  send 
out  to  command  any  such  expedition  one  who  says :  "  It  is  of 
no  use,  it  cannot  be  done.  Thousands  of  people  have  failed, 
and  there  is  no  more  use  in  trying  further.  There  is  no  open 
polar  sea,  there  is  no  north  pole;  and,  if  there  is,  there  is  no 
use  in  finding  it "  ?  It  is  the  man  who  looks  a  thousand  fail- 
ures in  the  face,  and  says,  ''The  thousand  and  first  time  shall 
be  a  success" ;  it  is  the  man  who  believes  in  himself,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  universe,  who  believes  that  its  powers  and  laws 
will  respond  to  his  appeal,  who  believes  that  he  can  carve 
the  glorious  thoughts  out  of  the  shapeless  block,  that  he  can 
turn  the  bare  canvas  into  creations  of  beauty, —  this  is  the 
quality  that  a  man  needs  to  take  with  him  into  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life,  in  order  that  he  may  succeed.  There 
should  be  in  such  a  man's  heart,  though  I  quote  that  trite 
phrase  in  saying  it,  no  knowledge  of  any  such  word  as  fail. 
There  should  be  the  spirit  that  (loethe  had  in  mind  when  he 
said, —  I  only  quote  his  thought, —  No  man  can  ever  do  much 
in  this  world  who  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  im- 
possible. This  is  the  spirit  with  which  a  man  must  face  the 
facts  and  problems  of  life,  whether  theoretical  or  practical. 

Another  preparation  is  an  intellectual  one.  If  you  are  to 
find  out  the  conditions  of  success,  there  must  be  thought, 
there  must  be  careful  study;  because  success  in  business,  in 
building  up  a  happy  home,  in  political  life,  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  of  art,  of  learning, —  success  anywhere, — is  simply  a 
problem,  just  as  much  as  a  question  in  arithmetic  or  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cube  root,  to  be  intellectually  solved.  There 
are  certain  things  to  be  known  about  it,  as  to  the  how ;  and, 
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because  so  many  people  do  not  know  how,  they  go  blunder- 
ing and  stumbling  stupidly  through  life,  and  never  succeed. 
This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  young  men  who  sit  in  their 
quiet  homes  or  stand  around  street  corners,  while  other 
young  men  get  the  places  they  desire.  It  is  the  young  man 
who  knows  that  in  this  department  of  business  or  that  there 
is  something  to  be  thought  about,  something  to  be  known, 
and  who  sets  himself  to  do  it,  who  succeeds  in  answering  the 
riddle  of  the  sphinx;  and  it  is  the  other  kind  that  is  de- 
voured. He  who  goes  through  life  trusting  that,  just  be- 
cause one  man  in  a  million  succeeds  by  accident,  he  may  be 
that  one,  has  a  million  chances  to  one  that  he  will  be  of  the 
other  kind.  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who,  just  be- 
cause somebody  had  blundered  into  opening  a  safe  without 
knowing  the  combination,  should  pick  up  the  first  key  that 
he  found  lying  around  and  start  for  his  store,  thinking  that 
he  might  be  the  one  who  could  open  a  lock  in  this  way  ? 
He  who  begins  life  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  instead 
of  setting  himself  to  turning  something  up,  will  go  through 
life  as  Micawber  did,  and  end  at  last  with  his  disaster. 

First,  faith;  second,  knowledge;  third,  action, —  patient, 
persevering,  relentless,  tireless  effort.  Goethe  has  said 
again  that  genius  is  simply  a  capacity  for  hard  work.  That 
which  you  think  is  so  easy  when  you  see  a  skilful  man  per- 
forming it,  you  must  remember  is  the  result  of  laborious  art. 
I  once  took  a  little  boy  with  me  to  hear  Jefferson  in  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  ;  and,  after  he  had  watched  him  all  the  way  through, 
he  said:  "That  isn't  acting,  is  it?  ITiat  is  just  as  easy  as 
can  be.  I  could  do  it  myself.'^  Yet  that  was  the  grandest 
praise  that  could  be  bestowed.  The  actor  had  labored  so 
many  years,  elaborating  every  fine  and  perfect  detail  into 
such  consummate  finish  that  it  was  life  on  the  stage,  not  act- 
ing at  all.  So,  when  you  hear  a  man  who  can  rise  and  speak 
with  perfect  ease  and  composure  apparently,  you  may  set  it 
down  that  he  is  either  supernaturally  inspired  or  that  there 
are  years  and  years  of  toil  and  labor  behind  him.  If  you 
see  a  man  painting  a  beautiful  picture  with  perfect  apparent 
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ease,  handling  the  bnish  as  though  he  were  born  with  it  in 
his  grasp,  you  may  know  that  that  means  days  and  years  of 
unremitting  toil.  And,  when  you  see  a  person  who  fingers 
the  piano  notes  till  you  would  say  the  instrument  plays 
itself,  you  may  know  that  that  means  laborious,  year-long, 
patient  practice  of  what  to  the  man  as  he  practised  it  was 
sheer  drudgery. 

So,  if  there  is  any  young  man  in  this  house  who  expects 
without  faith,  without  thought,  and  without  study,  without 
patient,  persevering  labor,  in  the  midst  of  and  in  spite  of  the 
discouragement,  to  attain  anything  in  this  world  that  is  worth 
attaining,  he  will  simply  wake  up  by  and  by,  and  find  that  he 
has  been  playing  the  part  of  a  fool. 

Remember  then  that  the  sphinx  is  beside  every  pathway, 
and  she  will  ask  her  riddle :  if  you  can  answer  it,  honor  and 
success  are  yours ;  if  you  cannot,  expect  nothing  but  dis- 
aster and  failure. 


Father,  it  is  thy  law,  it  is  thy  life, —  all  this  world  that  we 
face  and  with  which  we  deal ;  and  we  ask  that  we  may  re- 
member that,  when  we  obey  the  law  of  brain  or  body,  of  air 
or  earth  or  sky,  we  are  simply  performing  the  highest  and 
grandest  act  of  religion :  finding  out  the  commands  and 
obeying  the  words  of  God  himself.  And  through  this  obedi- 
ence we  believe  thou  wilt  lead  us  to  the  highest  things. 
Amen. 
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THE  CHIEF  END  OF  MAN; 


Last  Sunday  morning,  I  tried  to  picture  to  you  the  sphinx, 
smiling,  inexorable  nature,  sitting  beside  every  human  path- 
way and  propounding  her  riddle,  the  answering  of  which  was 
the  condition  of  all  human  advance  toward  whatever  object 
it  was  sought  to  attain.  I  insisted  upon  the  inexorableness 
of  this  condition.  I  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  every  man 
for  himself  or  some  one  for  him  must  pay  the  price  of  what- 
ever is  gained  in  human  life.  But,  before  we  go  on  in  any 
farther  discussion  of  this  question  of  human  advance,  it  is 
needful  that  we  should  have  in  our  minds  some  clear  concep- 
tion of  that  toward  which  we  ought  to  advance.  Before  I 
can  adequately  and  intelligently  discuss  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  I  must  have  set  up  a  standard  by  which 
they  can  be  measured.  For  business  ambition,  social  station, 
artistic  tastes,  scientific  pursuit, —  these  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  They  are  not  good  in  themselves  :  they  are  not 
bad  in  themselves.  They  are  what  they  are  simply  as  they 
are  related  to  something  else  which  is  of  more  importance 
than  they. 

The  thing  we  want  then  to  fix  in  our  minds  this  morning, 
and  this  is  the  only  purpose  I  have  in  view,  is  tlie  something 
else,  the  object,  the  legitimate,  rational  object,  of  all  human 
endeavor.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  What  must  a 
man  attain  before,  looking  at  him,  we  can  say  "  that  life  is 
a  success "  ?  What  must  he  have  attained,  what  must  he 
have  become?  When  we  have  raised  this  standard,  when 
we  have  clearly  set  before  ourselves  this  ideal,  then  we  are 
ready  to  discuss  the  minor  questions  in  the  light  of  this,  and 
to  adjudge  them  their  place  and  their  true  importance. 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


How  shall  we  go  to  work  to  find  out  what  is  the  chief  end 
of  human  life  ?  As  preliminary  to  that,  and  as  giving  us  a 
clear  grasp  of  our  guiding  principle,  let  us  ask  a  simple  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  chief  end  of  anything?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  are  talking  about  the  chief  end  of  anything  ? 
What  is  anything  for?  What  have  we  in  mind  as  we  ask 
that  question,  and  by  what  standard  shall  we  answer  it  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  say 
that  practically,  though  we  may  never  have  analyzed  it  to  see 
what  we  were  really  thinking,-  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
things  according  to  that  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to 
accomplish ;  and  that  we  raise  the  further  question  whether 
by  accomplishing  this  for  which  they  are  fitted  they  are  or 
are  not  rendering  the  greatest  possible  service  to  man.  No 
matter  what  good  or  bad  may  be,  as  related  to  any  other 
creature,  as  related  to  the  animals  beneath  us  or  to  higher 
intelligences  above  us,  we  must  judge  everything  as  good  or 
bad  as  related  to  us,  to  our  welfare  and  to  our  happiness. 

We  say  then  that  anything  —  a  tree,  a  piece  of  machinery, 
an  animal,  a  bird  —  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  does  that 
which  it  is  fitted  to  do,  and  in  so  doing  renders  some  service 
to  man.  But  —  and  here  is  a  point  that  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  use  as  soon  as  I  rise  to  the  level  of  discussing  human 
nature  —  we  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  almost  every- 
thing is  capable  of  more  than  one  use.  Yet  there  is  some 
one  use  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  some  one  use  that  it  can 
answer  in  a  nobler  way  than  any  other. 

Take  one  or  two  very  simple  illustrations,  and  the  simpler 
the  ^  better,  to  make  my  idea  clear.  Suppose  a  party  of  us 
were  spending  the  summer  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  are 
crossing  some  part  of  the  land,  perhaps  between  the  lakes  or 
the  rivers,  and  we  are  carrying  our  canoe  upon  our  shoul- 
ders. A  storm  comes  up.  We  may  turn  the  boat  bottomside 
up,  and  by  crawling  under  it  make  it  serve  us  as  a  shelter, — 
turn  it  into  a  tent  and  protection  against  the  tempest.  It  will 
serve  that  purpose  very  well,  and  yet  we  know  it  is  not  the 
highest  purpose  for  which  it  is  fitted,  it  is  not  the  one  thing 
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it  can  do  best.  It  has  a  higher  and  grander  use  when  it  does 
that  for  which  its  builder  intended  it.  So  we  may  say  of  a 
tree,  Take  for  example  a  fruit  tree.  Some  fruit  trees  are 
large  enough,  spread  their  branches  wide  enough,  and  are  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  foliage  that  they  may  answer  very 
well  as  shade  trees,  and  yet  we  know  that  giving  shade  is  not 
the  chief  end  of  the  fruit  tree.  There  are  other  trees  that 
do  not  bear  fruit  that  can  accomplish  this  subordinate  pur- 
pose better.  The  chief  end  of  a  pear  tree  or  an  apple  tree 
is  the  production  of  pears  or  apples.  Shade,  beauty,  all 
these  things,  are  purely  incidental.  The  other  is  the  chief 
end.  Why  ?  For  no  other  reason,  no  other  is  possible,  or 
necessary,  than  that  by  bearing  fruit  it  fulfils  the  ideal  of  its 
own  nature,  does  that  for  which  it  is  best  fitted  and  renders 
the  best  service  to  man. 

I  might  give  you  a  thousand  other  illustrations  bearing  on 
this  same  point,  but  one,  if  I  have  made  my  idea  clear,  is  as 
good  as  a  dozen. 

Leaving  the  preparatory  illustrations,  come  to  the  main 
theme,  and  let  us  look  at  a  man,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out 
for  what  he  is  best  fitted,  and  by  fulfilling  which  he  can  ren- 
der the  noblest  and  greatest  service  to  the  world.  Stand  a 
man  up  before  you,  and  look  at  him.  The  first  thing  of 
course  that  strikes  your  thought  is  that  he  is  an  animal. 
Looked  at  in  one  way,  he  is  the  very  paragon  of  animals,  the 
perfection,  the  crown,  the  ultimate  ideal  of  the  animal  world. 
Yet,  if  he  attempts  to  live  simply  and  purely  an  animal  life, 
we  must  feel  that  he  is  making  a  rather  poor  business  of  it. 
He  is  no  match,  in  a  great  many  different  directions,  for 
some  of  the  other  animals.  He  cannot  compete  with  this 
one  in  size,  nor  with  that  in  agility,  nor  with  another  in  swift- 
ness, nor  with  others  in  the  keenness  of  some  instinct  or 
faculty  or  power.  The  dog,  the  horse,  the  tiger,  the  ele- 
phant, will  beat  him  at  one  point  or  another,  and  leave  him 
hopelessly  behind  in  the  race. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  feel  that  a  man  who  is  living  simply  an 
animal  life  is  degrading  himself.     What  do  we  mean  by  that  ? 


Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  what  it  signifies  to  be  degraded  ? 
Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  meaning  of  the  term  itself  ?  It 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this, — that,  stepping  down 
from  the  higher  level  or  grade  on  which  by  faculty  and  en- 
dowment you  are  fitted  to  live  and  capable  of  living,  you 
chose  a  domain  which  is  on  a  lower  level  or  grade,  and  thus 
became  something  less  than  the  noble  possibility  of  your 
being. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  perfect  animal,  be- 
cause the  animal,  after  all,  is  the  basis  and  the  condition  of 
everything  that  is  reared  upon  it  and  towers  above  its  possi- 
bility. But  for  a  man  to  be  only  a  perfect  animal  wins  con- 
tempt, because  we  say  he  is  fitted  for  something  better  than 
that,  that  is  not  his  highest  use,  his  chief  end.  He  is  capa- 
ble of  a  nobler  activity ;  and,  in  fulfilling  this  higher  function, 
he  renders  a  nobler  and  grander  service  to  his  fellows. 

Going  above  the  animal  capacity,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  us  in  human  nature  is  the  power  of  man  as  a  thinker, 
the  capacity  of  his  brain.  Yet,  if  a  man  simply  thinks,  sim- 
ply studies,  simply  learns,  and  all  this  thought  and  study  and 
learning  be  not  dominated,  shaped,  controlled  by  some- 
thing higher  and  better,  we  still  feel  that  a  man  is  less  than 
he  might  be.  Keenness  and  sagacity  do  not  fulfil  our  ideal 
of  a  man.  Depth  of  knowledge,  breadth  of  comprehension, 
these  do  not  fill  out  our  ideal  of  the  capacity  of  a  man ;  for  we 
know  that  all  these  faculties  —  imagination,  comprehension, 
memory,  insight  —  are  only  weapons,  implements,  that  a  man 
grasps  and  uses.  He  that  uses  is  something  more  than  that 
which  is  used.  He  may  use  these  things  for  good  or  he  may 
use  them  for  bad.  The  greatest  intellect,  perverted  to  the 
service  of  evil,  only  results  in  a  consummate  devil. 

Intellect  alone  then,  knowledge  alone,  does  not  fill  out  our 
grandest  ideal  of  man.  Simply  to  know  therefore  cannot 
be  the  chief  end  of  man.  Knowledge  is  for  something,  as 
physical  strength  is  for  something,  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is 
subservient  to  something  reaching  beyond  and  above  it. 
Why  should  there  be  a  head-light  to  a  locomotive,  except  that 


the  locomotive  is  intended  to  go  somewhere  along  the  track 
for  which  the  head-light  shall  only  serve  as  illumination. 
Why  does  a  man  kindle  a  torch  except  that  he  may  see  with 
it,  or  light  some  of  his  fellows  on  a  darkened  pathway?  Why 
then  should  a  man  think,  why  should  he  know,  why  should 
he  study,  except  that  this  thought  and  knowledge  and  study 
may  minister  to  something  beyond  themselves  ? 

Precisely  the  same  result  will  be  reached,  if  we  look  at 
man  in  any  other  of  the  different  capacities  and  possibilities 
that  make  up  the  sum  of  those  things  that  we  call  his  func- 
tions. Men  may  possess  a  marvellous  ability  for  carrying  on 
business  and  accumulating  money ;  but,  if  a  man  devotes  his 
whole  energy,  all  his  thought,  all  his  time,*  simply  to  that, 
was  there  ever  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when,  look- 
ing upon  such  a  one,  we  could  pronounce  with  dispassionate 
judgment  that  he  had  at  last  realized  the  ideal  of  man  ?  A 
machine  for  money-making,  however  perfect,  however  power- 
ful, however  it  may  outstrip  .all  the  other  competitors  in  the 
world,  is  not  a  man, if  that  is  all.  A  man  may  make  money; 
but  the  money,  if  it  be  rightly  regarded,  is  for  something. 
His  ability  to  make  money  is  serviceable  to  him  and  his  fel- 
lows only  as  it  is  used  for  something  beyond  itself.  I  care 
not  in  what  direction  you  look  at  man,  you  may  see  .how  true 
this  is,  clear  around  the  whole  circle  of  human  faculty  and 
endeavor.  A  man  has  a  sense  of  beauty,  he  has  training, 
natural  endowment,  genius,  or  what  you  choose  to  call  it, 
that  enables  him  to  give  external  and  material  expression  to 
this  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  is  what  constitutes  him  an 
artist.  But  let  a  man  live  m  the  world  of  art ;  let  him  range 
through  the  galleries  of  imagination,  hung  with  pictures, 
lined  with  statues  and  constructed  according  to  the  noblest 
ideals  of  architecture  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  let  a 
man  live  in  this  world  of  ideal  beauty, —  is  that  all,  is  that 
his  highest,  is  that  his  best } 

Why  should  a  man  paint  a  picture,  why  should  a  man  em- 
body in  any  external  form  the  consummate  and  perfect  vision 
of    his  artistic   imagination?     Surely   not  for  the  sake  of 
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itself.  A  picture,  a  statue,  a  fine  piece  of  architecture, —  these 
are  not  in  themselves  the  ends  of  human  endeavor.  If  they 
be  worth  anything,  it  is  because  they  are  for  something  that 
reaches  beyond  themselves.  So  with  the  writer  of  a  drama, 
a  novel,  a  book  of  any  kind,  precisely  the  samcf  thing  is  true. 

Thus,  we  may  look  at  man ;  and  as  we  get  a  clear  conception 
of  his  faculties  and  functions,  and  see  the  results  that  he  is 
able  to  work  in  the  appearance  of  the  world,  in  the  structure 
and  progress  of  human  life,  we  see  everywhere  that  none  of 
these  things  are  the  end.  Man  is  not  for  them  :  they  are  for 
him. 

The  end  of  human  life  then,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  for 
which  man  is  best  fitted,  and  through  the  performance  of 
which  he  can  render  the  best  service  to  the  world  ? 

We  go  up  one  step  higher,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  at  last  of 
the  ideal,  and,  so  far  as  our  search  is  concerned,  the  ultimate 
truth.  We  find  that  the  highest  and  best  thing,  according  to 
the  instinctive  judgment  of  all  men,  as  they  look  at  others, — 
whether  they  use  it  as  a  measure  of  themselves  or  not, —  is 
the  possession  of  a  loving  spirit  and  the  standing  in  some 
helpful  relation  to  their  fellow-men.  The  grandest  thing  in  a 
man  is  the  feeling  of  love,  and  the  grandest  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  liv^out  this  feeling  of  love.  To  this,  all  the  other  lower 
and  grosser  things  of  the  world  are  only  steps  of  ascent, 
only  ministers  and  servants,  standing  in  its  divine  presence, 
ready  to  run  at  its  bidding. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  a  little  thought  will  show  you 
that  the  chief  end  of  life  is  living.  The  chief  end  of  man 
is  manhood.  Consider  for  a  moment,  while  I  give  you  whai 
I  regard  as  an  ideal  man,  and  then  let  me  ask  if  you  know 
of  anything  finer  conceivable  in  this  world  or  any  other :  a 
man  perfect  in  body,  sound  in  health,  sane  in  mind,  and 
with  his  intelligence  trained,  joyous  in  soul,  responding  to  all 
the  ten  thousand  appeals  of  the  world's  beauty  and  music, 
glad  and  happy  because  his  whole  nature  is  in  tune, — such  a 
man,  living  with  the  constant  endeavor  to  make  other  men 
like  himself ;  that^is,  devoting  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the 


world.  Look  at  him :  a  man  healthy  in  body,  intelligent 
-in  mind,  joyous  in  spirit,  and  helpful  toward  all  the  world, — 
is  there  anything  finer,  is  there  anything  higher  than  that  ? 
The  longer  you  look  at  this,  the  profounder  it  will  appear 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  nothing  else,  can  be  nothing 
else,  than  manhood. 

Why  is  it  that  the  world  has  been  cleared  of  its  primeval 
forests,  and  so  large  a  part  of  it  turned  into  a  garden,  except 
to  make  room  on  the  old  planet  for  a  man  to  live  and  move  ? 
Why  is  it  that  ships  have  been  invented  and  built,  and  that 
their  sails  whiten  or  the  smoke  of  the  steamers  darkens 
every  sea  ?  Why  do  they  touch  at  every  port  and  bring  the 
products  of  every  soil  and  clime,  except  that  these  things 
may  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  man  ?  Why  is  it  that  plays  have 
been  written,  poems  created,  novels  and  books  of  ten  thou- 
sand kinds  composed, —  why,  but  that  thus  man's  intelligence 
may  be  elevated,  delighted,  and  satisfied?  Why  is  it  that 
the  old  masters  have  felt  the  music  of  this  great  universe 
singing  in  their  souls,  and  have  given  outward  expression  to 
music  through  musical  instruments  of  so  many  kinds,  except 
that  those  sons  of  song  may  minister  to  the  joy  and  uplift 
the  aspirations  and  give  inarticulate  utterance  to  the  inex- 
pressible emotions  of  a  man  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  artistic  genius  of  the  world  has  created 
so  many  external  forms  of  beauty,  except  that  this  sense  of 
beauty  in  a  man  may  be  satisfied  ?  Why  is  it  that  wealth  is 
accumulated  and  all  the  elements  and  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion are  laid,  except  to  give  standing  ground  for  a  man  and 
to  give  him  opportunity  to  climb. 

Conceive  of  all  the  world  as  a  pyramid,  broad  based  as 
the  planet,  its  walls  built  up  by  human  achievement,  by 
human  thought,  by  human  aspiration,  and,  when  you  arrive 
at  the  summit,  with  what  will  you  crown  the  apex  except  with 
a  man  ?  Is  it  not  for  his  sake  that  all  is  done,  everything 
discovered,  created,  builded  ? 

And  when  we  dream,  in  our  hours  of  hope,  of  that  future 
perfect  condition  of  the  human  race,  is  it  not  only  to  people 
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the  world  with  men  such  as  I  have  tried  to  picture  ?  What 
does  the  millennium  dream  amount  to,  or  of  what  is  com- 
posed the  good  time  coming  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  perfect  civilization  ?  Is  it  not  simply  that  the 
whole  world  shall  be  filled  with  men,  free,  healthy,  intelligent, 
joyous,  linked  in  earnest  and  delighted  service  with  their  fel- 
lows ?  And  if  you  project  your  dream  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  life,  and  let  it  take  the  form  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  eternal  city,  what  is  that?  Streets  of  gold,  walls  and 
gates  of  jewels  and  pearls,  river  of  life,  trees  that  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations, —  all  that  the  fancy  of  man  can 
conceive  is  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  and  figurative  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  perfect  condition  of  man.  Heaven  itself 
then  means  no  more,  and  can  mean  no  more,  than  that  which 
I  am  trying  to  outline  and  to  impress  upon  your  thought. 

The  chief  end  of  man  is  just  this  perfect  condition  of  the 
race.  Money  is  of  value  only  as  it  serves  man.  Art,  science, 
literature,  everything  that  men  can  do  or  think,  is  only  to 
minister  to  man  ;  and,  when  the  perfect  world  has  come,  man 
will  stand  at  the  summit,  using  all  these  things  to  build  up 
his  own  ideal  nature  and  to  help  him  perpetually  to  advance. 

But  some  one  may  be  saying,  "  You  have  not  said  a  word 
about  morality,  about  religion,  about  God,  about  any  of  those 
things  that  we  had  supposed  would  be  fundamental  in  any 
treatment  concerning  the  chief  end  of  man."  But  consider 
a  moment  if  I  have  not  said  precisely  the  same  things,  only 
in  another  way.  What  can  religion  do  for  man  more  or  bet- 
ter than  to  make  him  a  perfect  man  ?  What  could  God  do 
for  man  more  or  better  than  to  make  him  a  perfect  man  ? 
What  could  churches.  Bibles,  rituals,  do  for  man  more  than 
this  ?  What  could  morality  do  more  than  this  ?  Are  not  all 
these  things  then  subserved  under  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
man  that  I  have  been  attempting  to  portray  ? 

Religion  is  not  something  above  a  man.  It  is  of  worth 
only  as  it  helps  make  a  man.  So  with  morality,  so  with 
Bibles,  so  with  churches,  forms,  and  rituals,  so  with  every- 
thing from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  man  is  above  them  all  ; 
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and  they  are  worth  nothing  except  as  they  give  him  standing 
room,  hold  him  up,  and  fit  him  to  be  himself, 
•  I  say,  then,  that  the  chief  end  of  man,  when  it  is  fulfilled 
and  realized,  will  not  lead  a  man  to  be  moral,  it  will  be  mo- 
rality. It  will  not  lead  a  man  to  be  what  he  ought  to  be,  it 
will  realize  what  a  man  ought  to  be.  It  will  not  lead  a  man 
toward  the  serving  of  his  fellows,  it  will  be  the  highest  possi- 
ble service  of  his  fellows.  It  will  not  lead  him  to  glorify 
God,  it  will  be  glorifying  God. 

Suppose  we  go  back  to  the  question  as  they  used  to  give  it 
in  the  old  catechism,  and  its  answer :  "  What  is  the  chief 
end  of  man  ? "  "To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  Is 
it  possible  to  glorify  God  in  any  other  way  than  that  which 
I  have  outlined  ?  How  can  a  chronometer  better  glorify  its 
maker  than  by  the  keeping  of  perfect  time  ?  How  can  a 
steam  engine  better  glorify  Watt  or  Stephenson  than  by 
being  the  magnificent,  wonderful  creation  that  it  is  ?  If  we 
use  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork," 
what  do  we  mean  ?  Can  the  stars  glorify  him  in  any  better 
way  than  by  keeping  tirelessly  on  their  wondrous  round,  de- 
lighting and  uplifting  and  awing  every  intelligence  that  looks 
up  to  them  by  the  glory  of  their  shining  ?  The  earth  and 
the  heavens,  then,  glorify  God  by  being;  and  man  can  glorify 
God  only  by  being  himself. 

He  who  has  attained  this  has  attained  manhood  :  he  has 
won.  Everything  else,  like  a  whipped  spaniel,  crawls  at  his 
feet.  He  has  made  everything  else  his  servant.  He  has 
achieved  the  end  of  man.  But  if  any  one  has  allowed  busi- 
ness or  literature,  or  art,  or  anything  which  was  made  to 
serve  him,  take  the  place  of  master,  then  he  is  one  of  two 
things :  if  he  has  done  it  under  compulsion,  he  is  a  slave ; 
if  he  has  done  it  voluntarily,  he  is  the  —  opposite  of  a  wise 
man.  The  chief  end  of  man  then  is  simply  manhood :  and 
he  who  is  a  true  man  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  world  and 
all  things  else  are  at  his  feet. 
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O  God  our  Father,  by  thus  coming  to  thee,  worshipping 
thine  image  till  we  are  changed  from  glory  to  glory,  and  have 
taken  on  this  likeness,  we  shall  be  serving  thee,  and  we  shall 
be  reaching  the  grandest  end  possible  to  ourselves.  May  we 
then  hold  this  up  ever  as  the  goal  of  our  effort,  and  seek 
nothing  less,  nothing  this  side  of  that.  And  thus  we  will 
praise  and  honor  thee  now  and  always.     Amen. 
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WHAT  IS  BUSINESS  FOR? 


In  order  that  you  may  follow  me  clearly  in  the  steps  which 
I  have  taken  leading  to  my  present  topic,  I  wish  to  recapitu- 
late a  little.  Two  weeks  ago,  L  attempted  to  portray  for  you 
this  mythical  representative  of  nature  and  human  life  called 
the  sphinx,  the  woman-faced,  lion-clawed,  smiling  but  inexor- 
able. I  told  you  how  she  sits  by  the  pathway  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  asking  her  question,  on  the  answer  of 
which  depends  all  human  success  or  failure. 

One  week  ago,  I  took  the  next  step  in  the  logical  process 
of  thought,  and  attempted  to  show  you  that  in  whatever  spe- 
cial business  a  man  may  be  engaged  there  is  something  be- 
yond all  this,  which  constitutes  the  end,  aim,  ultimate  goal  of 
human  life.  I  showed  you  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
have  this  goal,  this  ideal,  in  mind,  in  order  that  in  the  light 
of  it  we  may  estimate  and  judge  all  minor  pursuits. 

We  are  ready  then  this  morning  to  raise  one  of  our  spe- 
cial questions  concerning  one  of  the  special  departments  of 
human  life.  We  are  ready  to  hear  propounded  one  of  the 
riddles  of  the  sphinx,  and  to  essay  if  we  can  answer  ;t. 
I  shall  put  it  in  very  simple  words,  What  is  business  for  ? 
Perhaps,  at  first  thought,  you  say,  "  Why,  a  child  could  answer 
it " ;  but  there  are  very  few  men  in  this  congregation,  very 
few  in  the  city,  very  few  in  the  country,  that  have  given  it  a 
complete  and  adequate  answer.  And,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  give  it  a  complete  answer,  they  have  paid  the  in- 
exorable forfeit  of  sacrificing  sometimes  life  itself,  some- 
times some  grand  feature  or  fragment  of  life,  that  leaves 
them  but  partially  developed,  aborted,  crippled,  only  a  part 
of   their  complete  selves.     For  example,  because  one   man 

*  Phonocraphically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


could  not  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  business  for  ? "  he 
has  sacrificed  and  lost  his  honor.  Another  man,  because  he 
could  not  answer  it,  has  destroyed  the  beauty  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  home.  Another,  because  he  could  not  answer  it, 
has  made  failure  of  all  that  is  noble  in  his  citizenship. 
Another,  because  he  could  not  answer  it,  has  fallen  out  of  the 
grand  march  of  the  race  toward  some  ultimate  noble  ideal  of 
human  nature  and  human  life.  The  pathway  then,  along 
which  the  race  of  mankind  marches,  is  strewn  everywhere 
with  wrecks  of  men,  devoured,  broken,  destroyed,  because 
of  their  failure  to  adequately  answer  this  simple  question. 

Before  we  go  on  to  attack  the  central  part  of  the  problem 
itself,  I  want  to  put  definitely  before  your  mind  what  busi- 
ness is.  Then,  we  will  be  ready  to  ask  what  it  is  for.  Busi- 
ness has  a  double  source,  in  human  nature  and  human  life. 
Man  is  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  some  occupation, 
in  order  that  he  may  supply  the  numberless  wants  of  life. 
In  other  words,  we  are  here  in  this  world  in  the  midst  of 
countless  possibilities.  It  depends  on  our  knowledge,  on 
our  skill,  strength,  industry,  ability  to  cope  with  these  condi- 
tions, whether  these  possibilities  shall  be  turned  into  actual 
facts.  There  is  then  upon  us  the  necessity  for  labor,  in  order 
that  we  may  supply  the  numberless  wants  of  life.  But  busi- 
ness has  another  source ;  and  that  is  the  necessity  laid  on 
man  to  act,  to  manifest  himself,  to  find  room  and  scope  for 
the  play  of  his  faculties,  without  any  special  regard  to  the 
ultimate  'object  and  end  to  be  attained.  A  man  has  the 
ability  to  hear,  the  ability  to  see,  the  , ability  to  do  ten  thou- 
sand things,  corresponding  to  all  the  possibilities  of  his 
being ;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural,  in  the  necessity  that  is  laid 
upon  him,  if  he  live  at  all,  that  he  find  play  and  scope  for 
the  use  of  these  many  faculties  and  powers.  It  is  as  nat- 
ural and  necessary  for  a  man  to  act  in  some  direction  as  it  is 
for  a  brook  to  ripple  or  for  a  flower  to  .unfold  on  its  stem 
from  the  bud.  And  the  man  who  is  not  engaged  in  some 
active  occupation  is  practically  atrophied  and  dead.  He  is 
like  a  brook  that  does  not  run,  but  has  become  stagnant,  or 


like  a  flower  that  does  not  unfold  from  the  bud,  but  withers 
on  its  stem. 

These  two  necessities  then  lie  at  the  root  of  all  business, — 
the  necessity  of  supplying  our  needs  and  the  necessity  for 
the  play  and  action  of  the  functions  of  our  being. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  business,  or  two  grand  divisions 
under  which  we  may  consider  it  for  our  purpose  this  morn- 
ing :  first,  there  is  the  business  of  making ;  that  which  takes 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  and  reshapes  them,  turning 
them  to  uses  for  which  by  nature  they  are  not  fitted ;  which 
adds  to  their  value  as  the  result  of  the  skill  and  the  labor 
expended  on  them. 

Then  there  is  that  other  great  department  of  business* 
which  consists  simply  in  exchange  of  products  after  they  are 
made.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  early,  barbaric  period  of  the 
world,  when  making  was  not  looked  upon  as  it  is  now,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  degrading  employment.  He  who  makes — 
that  is,  the  artisan, —  has  come  to  be  looked  at  as  something 
lower  than  he  who  exchanges  the  product  of  his  work.  This 
is  for  the  reason  —  I  shall  have  no  time  to  point  out  its  cure 
—  that  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  through  the  influence 
of  machinery  and  a  thousand  other  things,  have  come  to  be 
such  that  a  man  has  no  opportunity  to  put  into  the  product 
of  his  hand  any  of  the  richness  of  his  manhood.  He  him- 
self is  simply  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  a  part  of  the  mechanism 
that  produces ;  and  so  he  is  looked  upon  as  hardly  up  to  the 
level  of  a  man.  The  two  departments  of  business,  then,  are 
making  and  exchanging. 

If  labor  is  legitimate,  it  will  engage  itself  —  how?  What 
is  the  difference  between  that  labor,  that  business,  which  is 
honorable,  and  that  which  is  dishonorable,  that  which  is 
legitimate  and  that  which  is  illegitimate,  that  which  we 
ought  to  encourage  and  that  which  we  ought  to  frown  upon 
and  drive  out  of  the  world  just  as  far  as  possible  ?  A  busi- 
ness is  legitimate  that  is  engaged  in  making  or  exchanging 
such  things  as  in  their  proper  use  are  capable  of  ministering 
to  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  man.     He  who  makes 


or  engages  in  the  exchange  of  anything  which  is  of  neces- 
sity injurious  to  man  is  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  illegiti- 
mate, and  that  he  ought  at  once  to  abandon.  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  man  to  say  concerning  a  business  like  this :  "  Ne- 
cessity has  laid  it  upon  me.  I  must  live."  A  man  has  no 
right  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men.  If  the  time  has  come  when  you  cannot 
afford  to  live  on  any  other  terms,  then  at  any  rate  be  a 
man ;  leave  this  world,  suffer  yourself  to  be  crowded  out, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  some  world  where  you  can  live  on 
nobler  terms.  Such,  then,  is  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
business. 

What  is  honest  business  ?  for  that  is  quite  another  thing. 
A  man  may  be  dishonest  in  the  conduct  of  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, or  he  may  be  honest  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  that 
is  illegitimate,  so  far  as  the  business  transactions  are  con- 
cerned. Honest  business,  so  far  as  the  making  department 
of  it  is  concerned,  is  the  making  of  products  in  which  you 
are  engaged  out  of  such  materials  and  after  such  a  fashion 
that  when  they  are  done  they  shall  be  what  they  pretend  to 
be.  Honest  exchange  is  the  exchanging  of  products  in  such 
a  fashion  that,  when  the  exchange  is  done,  both  parties  to 
the  transaction  have  received  a  benefit.  He  who  exchanges 
something  which  he  knows  to  be  worthless  for  something 
that  is  of  value,  he  who  exchanges  in  such  a  way  that  the 
man  with  whom  he  deals  is  injured,  and  is  worse  off  after 
the  transaction  than  he  was  before,  if  he  has  done  it  know- 
ingly, purposely,  then  he  is  a  thief,  and  the  man  with  whom 
he  has  traded  is  a  victim.  For  wherein  lies  the  essence  of 
theft  ?  Is  it  not  in  taking  something  for  which  there  is  not 
given  value  received  ? 

Happy  business — that  which  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  the 
world  —  will  be  reached,  when  the  time  has  come  that  every 
man  is  engaged  in  some  occupation  for  which  by  his  native 
ability  he  is  fitted ;  when  he  is  not  overdriven  in  that  occu- 
pation ;  when  he  is  not  underpaid ;  when,  through  and  by 
means  of  it,  he  is  able  to  develop  his  own  manhood  to  its 


highest  and  best,. and  to  do  the  best  service  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Do  you  say  this  is  an  ideal  far  away,  an  ideal  relegated 
to  Utopian  dreams,  an  ideal  so  far  away  that  there  is  no  use 
of  thinking  about  it ;  that  all  we  can  do  is  simply  to  go  into 
the  midst  of  the  scramble  of  life,  and  get  out  of  it  what  we 
can,  and  say,  as  did  Louis  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution, 
** After  us,  the  deluge"?  Nay,  but  grant  it  is  an  ideal; 
grant  that  it  exists  only  in  Utopia ;  grant  that  ages  will  pass 
away  before  it  is  achieved  in  any  general  way, —  still,  you 
know,  when  you  think  intelligently  and  are  honest  with  your- 
selves, that  any  other  method* of  conducting  business,  except- 
ing this,-  is  a  calamity  and  an  evil.  You  know  that  this  is  the 
ideal  life  of  the  ideal  man  ;  you  know  that  in  individual  cases, 
here  and  there,  it  has  been  attained  ;  you  know  further  that  it 
is  attainable  in  more  cases  than  those  in  which  it  is  realized  ; 
you  know  that  among  yourselves  you  might  get  somewhat 
nearer  its  attainment  than  you  actually  do ;  you  know  further 
that  no  noble,  grand  achievement  in  the  history  of  this  world 
was  ever  yet  attained,  except  as  man  saw  and  reached  out 
after  and  sought  to  grasp  it.  Duty  then,  as  well  as  interest, 
it  seems  to  me,  calls  upon  every  man  to  fix  his  thought  upon 
this  grand  ideal,  and  to  do  whatsoever  within  him  lies  to 
bring  about-  that  state  of  affairs  where  it  shall  be  realized  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  world. 

Which  was  made  first,  business  or  man  ?  Man  first ;  man 
all  the  time ;  man  last.  Man  was  not  made  for  business : 
business  was  made  for  man ;  and  the  ideal  is  that  he  shall  so 
control  and  shape  this  business  life  as  to  make  it  minister  to 
all  the  higher  ranges  and  departments  of  human  life. 

Having  thus  defined  what  business  is,  and  having  in  a 
general  way  stated  what  business  is  for,  it  is  my  purpose 
during  the  rest  of  the  morning  to  indicate  some  of  the 
special  departments  of  human  life  to  which  business  ought 
to  be  subordinated,  but  which  too  often  are  subordinated  to 
business.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  indicate  some  of  the  grand 
failures  that  come  to  men,  because  thev  are  not  able  ade- 
quately  and  completely  to  answer  this  question  as  to  what 
business  is  for. 
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In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  saddest  yet  too  common  sacri- 
fices that  men  make  for  business  is  a  sacrifice  of  their  per- 
sonal honesty  a.^  men.  Personal  honesty  sacrificed  to  busi- 
ness !  That  is  the  ver)'  heart  of  manhood  taken  out  and 
flung  to  the  beasts  for  a  paltr}'  success  that  vanishes  in  a 
little  while,  and  leaves  not  even  a  man  to  mourn  its  loss.  Did 
you  ever  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  deep-down,  under- 
lying basis  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  this  world  .^ 
What  is  it  on  which  society  itself  rests  ?  What  is  it  that  con- 
stitutes the  stability  and  order  of  the  world  ?  What  is  it  that 
makes  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  live  together  in 
mutual  and  friendly  relationships,  to  aid  each  other,  and  to 
help  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  just  so 
much  of  honesty  as  lies  at  the  heart  of  individual  men  and 
women, —  those  that  make  up  the  units  of  society  ?  Is  it  not 
mutual  confidence  and  trust  t  Is  it  not  the  faith  we  have  in 
each  other  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  live  together  in 
what  we  call  society  ?  The  very  condition  of  life  itself  is 
honesty,  and  there  is  no  life  without  it.  The  man  who  has 
been  untrue  to  this  ideal  of  honesty  has  sacrificed  the  very 
heart  of  his  manhood.  He  has  become  an  enemy  of  his 
kind ;  and,  if  all  men  did  as  he  has  done,  anything  like 
society  would  be  impossible,  and  the  world  of  men  would 
become  a  jungle  of  beasts. 

To  sacrifice  honesty  then  for  money  is  to  sacrifice  the  ver^' 
essence  and  end  and  meaning  of  human  life  to  that  which  is 
worth  nothing  except  as  it  can  minister  to  human  life. 

There  is  another  thing  that  men  lose  because  they  cannot 
adequately  answer  the  riddle,  "What  is  business  for?"  and 
that  is  the  ideal  of  a  noble,  sweet,  loving,  happy  home, —  the 
picture  of  a  home  that  constitutes  the  dream  of  every  young 
man.  And  I  would  Kke  to  ask  the  young  men  that  hear  me 
this  morning  to  remember  that,  as  they  go  on  step  by  step 
toward  the  realization  of  that  dream,  they  will  of  necessity 
fail,  and  find  it  a  broken  and  illusive  image  that  they  can 
never  grasp,  unless  they  learn  to  sacrifice  business  to  the 
home, —  sacrifice!    I  will  not  use  that  word, —  unless  they 


learn  to  subordinate  the  business  to  the  home,  and  make  it 
the  minister  and  servant  instead  of  the  slave-driver  with  the 
whip  that  takes  all  the  meaning  and  sweetness  and  beauty 
out  of  life. 

I  know  a  man  who  for  the  carrying  out  of  some  business 
whim, —  it  is  only  a  whim,  and  not  a  very  worthy  one  at 
that,  for  the  man  that  I  have  in  mind  is  not  one  that  is 
needy  or  struggling  for  bread, —  who  is  sacrificing  home  and 
its  happiness  to  the  attainment  of  that  which  he  does  not 
need,  and  that  he  is  not  able  adequately  and  properly  to  use 
when  he  has  attained  it.  I  know  men  who  have  fixed  upon 
some  special  business  end  that  they,  wish  to  reach,  and  for 
no  reason  in  the  world  but  because  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  they  will  attain  it.  They  drudge,  they  labor,  they 
risk  their  health,  they  destroy  the  home  life  of  a  large  part 
of  its  sweetness  and  peace,  they  lay  burdens  on  the  hearts 
of  wife  and  child,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  realizing  this 
particular  business  whim. 

I  know  other  men  who,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  accumulation,  while  they  need  it 
not,  are  sacrificing  all  that  is  best  in  their  lives;  training 
their  children  up  so  that  they  have  no  conception  of  the 
value  of  money,  or  how  to  use  it,  or  how  to  gain  it,  or  how 
easily  it  is  lost,  or  what  grand  things  they  can  do  with  it ; 
leaving  the  children  alone,  hardly  seeing  them  except  when 
they  are  asleep,  only  that  they  may  gain  more,  and  still  more 
and  still  more,  making  no  adequate  or  proper  use  of  that 
which  they  already  have.  I  have  in  mind  such  a  man,  who 
is  a  Boston  man  too.  He  is  getting  old.  He  goes  to  his 
home  in  the  suburbs  late,  because  he  has  drudged  all  day, 
although  he  is  already  into  the  millions  somewhere.  He 
thinks  and  talks  money,  and  nothing  else,  on  his  way  home 
and  after  he  is  at  home.  He  gets  up  early  the  next  morning, 
before  the  servants ;  goes  downstairs  and  himself  arranges 
the  furnace,  lest  there  should  be  the  wasting  of  a  bit  of  coal ; 
looks  all  through  the  larder  and  supply  of  the  house,  lest  the 
servants  should  use  a  lump  of  sugar  too  much  ;  living  no 
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manly  life,  making  himself  a  nuisance  in  his  home.  Why  ? 
That  his  son,  now  grown  to  be  a  young  man,  may  be  a  name- 
less, worthless  loafer,  able  to  say,  "  I  propose  to  do  nothing  : 
there  is  no  need  of  my  doing  anything,  for  the  *  old  man '  has 
more  money  than  I  can  ever  spend."  He  is  making  money  — 
what  for  ?  Making  it  for  the  ruin  of  his  home,  under  this  in- 
sane delusion ;  for  there  is  no  madness,  when  you  analyze  it, 
more  real,  out  of  the  asylum,  than  driving  on  in  pursuit  of 
this  yellow  phantom  at  the  price  of  ever)'thing,  all  for  the 
sake  of  pursuing  the  phantom.  What  is  business  for?  For 
perdition,  in  a  case  like  that.  There  are  cases  that  grade  all 
the  way  from  what  is  legitimate  and  proper  up,  or  rather 
down,  toward  an  ideal  like  that. 

There  are  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  no  time  to  speak, 
in  which  men  sacrifice  the  home  to  the  business,  although, 
when  they  look  back  to  the  time  when  they  were  young  men, 
— for  these  things  crept  insidiously  upon  them, —  they  will 
remember  that  the  one  thing  they  had  in  mind  in  making 
money  and  in  dreaming  of  wealth  was  that  they  might  create 
a  happy  and  beautiful  home. 

There  is  another  thing,  that  I  can  only  touch  on  briefly, 
that  men  sacrifice  to  business.  That  is  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens. Citizenship, —  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  spite  of  all  our 
talk  about  the  dirty  pool  of  politics,  there  is  something 
grand,  something  beautiful,  in  this  relation  of  citizenship, 
to  be  one  of  the  great  mass  of  thousands  that  unite  to  make 
the  organic  unity  called  a  people.  And  just  as  the  health 
of  the  body  depends  on  the  health  and  activit}'  of  all  its 
minutest  parts  and  functions,  so  the  health  of  this  great 
organic  body,  called  a  nation,  depends  on  the  intelligence, 
honesty,  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  of  every  fragment  called 
a  citizen.  Homes  'depend  on  the  maintenance  of  this  or- 
ganic unity  ;  business  itself  and  its  prosperity  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  this  organic  unity;  courts  of  justice  depend 
on  it ;  education  depends  upon  it.  The  maintenance  of  this 
unity  depends  on  its  purification  and  progress.  These  are 
the  conditions  of  all  that  we  think  of,  when  we  are  talking 
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about  family  and  individual  life.  Then,  whoever  neglects 
this  has  proved  recreant  to  a  mighty  trust.  He  has  no 
right,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  private  or  personal  gain, 
to  sacrifice  the  very  foundation  on  which  he  must  stand,  to 
attain  that  good.  He  follows  a  very  dishonorable  course,  if 
he  lets  others  hold  him  up  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life,  while  he  does  nothing  to  aid  them,  or  even 
to  maintain  the  stability  of  his  own  footing.  No  man  can 
be  a  complete,  rounded  man,  who  utterly  neglects  the  duties 
that  call  upon  him  in  this  direction. 

My  next  step  leads  me  to  consider  something  right  in  the 
line  of  this,  and  yet  that  broadens  out  and  reaches  farther 
than  mere  citizenship.  I  couch  it  under  the  word  "  philan- 
thropy,"— citizenship  of  the  world.  No  man  is  a  complete, 
true  man  who  has  not  joined  hands  with  somebody  for  the 
sake  of  something  that  shall  make  the  world  better.  We 
have  received  from  the  past  the  inheritance  of  all  that  is 
sweet  and  noble  and  pure  and  true  in  human  life;  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  that  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  our  station, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  children  who  come  after  us  shall  find 
the  inheritance  not  only  quite  as  good,  but  at  least  a  little 
better  than  when  it  came  into  our  hands.  But  what  is  the 
course  of  thousands  of  men  ?  They  come  into  the  world — 
a  farmer's  boy's  illustration  comes  into  my  mind  —  like  rats 
into  a  com-crib.  They  come  only  to  nibble,  to  eat  and  fill 
themselves ;  and  they  go  out,  leaving  only  a  track  of  ruin, 
rubbish,  and  refuse  behind.  How  many  men  are  there  in 
the  circle  of  your  acquaintance  who  have  been  connected  in 
any  such  earnest,  personal  way  with  some  movement  to  help 
on  and  make  better  the  world  that  they  will  be  missed  when 
they  drop  out  of  it  ?  There  are  a  hundred  ways ;  there  are 
wheels  in  every  road  waiting  for  an  earnest  shoulder  to  give 
them  a  push,  to  help  on  the  progress  of  mankind.  Can  you 
be  contented  simply  to  pursue  this  private  gain,  and  know 
that  you  are  taking  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the 
world's  goodness,  and  putting  nothing  in  ;  that  the  world 
will  be  no  poorer  when  you  have  passed  away  ? 
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Business  should  simply  be  the  means  by  which  tools  are 
furnished  to  skilful  hands  and  loving  hearts,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  which  some  feature  of  the  world's  life  can 
be  carved  into  some  higher  shape  of  beaut)'  or  some  nobler 
possibilit}'  of  use. 

I  have  one  point  more,  and  that  is  something  which,  in  its 
way,  transcends  them  all.  To  be  a  true  man,  one  should  be 
able  to  have  a  life  over  and  above  and  outside  of  any  specific 
occupation.  He  should  be  able  to  think  and  feel  and  live 
when  his  work  is  done,  not  simply  kill  time  and  amuse 
himself,  saying,  "  I  have  won  the  means  to  live,  I  have  won 
the  right  to  do  what  I  please,"  but  to  live  for  a  little  while 
like  a  man.  How  shall  he  do  this  ?  By  having  some  pur- 
suit, some  line  of  thought,  some  course  of  study,  beyond  the 
bread-winning.  Let  him  build  himself  some  little  comer  in 
the  world,  a  place  of  refuge  where  he  can  go  away  by  him- 
self and  live  in  this  great  wonderful  universe,  a  child  of  God, 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Most  men  cannot  do  this,  and  why  ?  For  the  reason  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  conduct  their  business  in  such 
a  way  in  order  that  they  could  live  ?  No.  Most  men  can 
live  and  yet  do  this  other  thing.  Yet  most  men  have  be- 
come so  tied  to  their  business  or  so  led  on  by  some  private 
personal  ambition  that  they  turn  into  this  one  channel  the 
whole  tide  of  their  being,  and  there  is  no  little  current  left  to 
turn  any  other  wheel  than  that  which  is  grinding  out  the 
products  of  their  occupation. 

And  yet  see  what  a  universe  this  is !  You  cannot  pick  up 
a  handful  of  dust  to-day  that,  if  you  understood  it,  if  you 
could  read  its  meaning,  would  not  be  for  you  packed  full  of 
mystery',  of  wonder,  of  God  himself.  Every  dust  grain  be- 
neath your  feet  has  a  record  that  will  tell  you,  if  you  learn  to 
know  it,  a  mar\-ellous  stor)'  of  the  past.  The  old  world  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  remains  of  wondrous  civilizations 
reaching  back  untold  ages  toward  the  past.  Not  only  the 
ruins  of  man,  but  the  records  of  life  below  man,  tell  us  a 
story  of  millions  of  years.     Ever}'  grass-blade,  every  wayside 
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stone,  every  scratch  on  the  top  of  a  boulder,  if  you  only 
knew  its  meaning,  would  tell  you  a  history  that  involved 
thousands  of  years  and  the  remaking  of  a  continent.  A 
man  ought  to  be  able,  then,  to  recognize,  at  least,  this 
wonder, —  to  know  something  about  this  great  world  that  he 
lives  in. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  that  will  perhaps  impress 
upon  you  more  clearly  what  I  have  in  mind.  Suppose  you 
should  visit  some  one  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe, 
at  Dresden  perhaps,  or  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  when  you 
come  out  you  should  meet  a  friend  who  should  say :  "  Did 
you  see  that  statue?  Did  you  see  this  picture,  that  work  of 
the  old  master  ? "  and  you  would  be  compelled  to  say :  "  No, 
I  didn't  notice  it.  I  didn't  think  anything  about  the  statues 
or  the  paintings  while  I  was  there."  "Why,  what  did  you 
do  ? "  he  would  ask.  "  I  walked  through  the  galleries  by  the 
hour  with  my  head  down,  planning  how  I  could  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  my  trip."  Do  not  men  go  through  this  world  in 
precisely  as  ridiculous  a  fashion,  head  down  all  the  way, 
never  seeing  one  of  God's  wonders  in  earth  or  sky,  in  the 
past  or  present,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  planning  all  the 
time  how  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  passage  through  ?  If 
this  is  all,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  through.  I  would  stop 
at  the  doorwav. 

But  can  one  learn  to  know  these  things  ?  Thousands  are 
learning,  thank  God,  the  worth  of  them.  I  know  a  man,  for 
example,  who  has  bought  himself  a  microscope.  He  is  a 
hard-worked  man ;  but  he  has  a  purpose  in  his  leisure,  and 
looking  through  that  microscope  he  is  studying  the  marvels 
of  nature.  I  know  another  man  who  has  bought  himself  a 
^spectroscope,  and  he  is  studying  the  composition  of  the  stars 
as  it  is  reported  to  him  through  those  little  rays  of  light 
broken  up  by  the  glass  through  which  they  pass.  I  know 
another  man  who  has  bought  a  telescope,  and  is  taking  ex- 
cursions nightly  through  these  wondrous  avenues  and  galler- 
ies of  God.  I  know  another  man  who  is  studying  geology, 
and  now  every  stone,  every  rock,  has  a  history  to  relate  to 


him;  and  he  can  never  be  alone,  even  in  the  fields  or  canyons 
of  the  West,  for  the  whole  world  is  alive  and  thrilling  with 
interest.  Another  man  may  study  botany,  another  histor}', 
or  poetry,  or  literature.  Why,  friends,  the  world  is  full  of 
marvel,  if  we  only  open  our  eyes,  if  we  only  stop  long  enough 
in  the  midst  of  the  din  and  the  bustle  to  listen. 

Do  not  then .  sacrifice  all  these  things  that  make  up  your 
complete  manhood  for  the  sake  of  the  means  by  which  to 
pay  your  bills.  All  that  business  is  for,  all  that  it  is  worth,  is 
simply  to  furnish  you  the  means  to  be  all  these  things  that 
I  have  attempted  to  outline ;  and  it  is  paltry,  it  is  pitiful,  it  is 
unutterably  foolish,  to  throw  away  the  very  ends  and  objects 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  means  to  live. 


Now,  O  Father,  we  who  are  thy  children,  and  are  living  in 
thy  wonderful  world,  ask  thee  that  we  may  have  wisdom  to 
see  what  life  means  and  to  rise  to  the  comprehension  of 
something  of  its  grandeur,  its  glory,  and  its  beauty,  and  thus 
we  will  become  thy  children  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  all 
others  thy  children  also.     Amen. 
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WHAT  ARE  BRAINS  FOR? 


4< 


Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  " —  Luke  xii.,  57. 


What  are  brains  for  ?  If  we  are  to  accept  the  answer  of 
those  who  are  the  self-constituted  representatives  of  God  on 
earth,  under  whatever  name,  in  whatever  country,  then  we 
must  accept  the  answer,  Brains  are  f6r  use, — for  the  broadest, 
the  freest,  the  sincerest  use  everywhere,  in  every  department 
of  human  life,  except  religion.  There,  brains  are  a  disad- 
vantage, a  positive  misfortune  at  times.  If  a  man  dare  use 
them  in  relation  to  religion,  he  is  told  that  he  is  digging  away 
at  the  foundations  of  morality,  at  the  very  stabilit)'  of  soci- 
ety ;  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  his  fellow-men  ;  that  he  is  rous- 
ing the  anger  of  God  which,  if  he  do  not  repent,  will  flame 
after  him  even  to  the  bottomless  pit  itself.  And  yet  is  it  not 
strange  that  claims  like  this  are  made  even  on  behalf  of  him 
who  uttered  those  words  that  I  have  taken  as  my  starting- 
point  :  "  And  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right  ?  " 

These  words  appear  in  a  very  significant  connection. 
They  were  questioning  him  concerning  his  mission,  his  pur- 
pose. He  says  :  "  You  use  your  common-sense  about  every- 
thing else.  You  use  your  practical  wisdom  and  experience 
about  other  matters.  If  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west, 
toward  the  Mediterranean,  from  over  the  sea,  you  infer  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  shower.  If  the  wind  begins  to  blow 
from  the  soutli,  in  the  direction  of  the  tropics,  you  rightly 
infer  there  is  going  to  be  hot  weather.  Why  then,  concern- 
ing these  great,  practical  questions  of  religion  and  life,  do 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrovis, 


you  not  use  the  same  experience,  the  same  common-sense  ? 
Why  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  that  which  is  right  ?  Can  ye 
not  discern  the  signs  of  this  time  ?  "  And  yet  the  man  who 
in  his  day  was  the  grandest  of  free  thinkers  ;  the  man  who 
dared  question  even  the  authority  of  Moses ;  the  man  who 
said,  It  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time  so  and  so,  but  / 
say  unto  you  something  else  ;  the  man  who  dared  utter  new 
thoughts  concerning  God,  concerning  practical  questions  of 
morality ;  the  man  who  dared  even  criticise  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation,  the  temple  and  its  worship  ;  who  dared  touch 
the  people  in  the  most  sensitive  and  tender  part  of  their 
religious  life, —  he  has  been  erected  into  a  despot  and  set  up 
as  an  enemy  of  that  which  he  himself  practised  ;  held  up  as 
a  reason  for  our  not  doing  that  which  he  set  us  an  example  of 
doing  in  the  grandest  possible  way. 

Before  we  come  to  treat  this  question  more  broadly  and 
practically,  I  want  to  ask  and  answer  a  preliminary  one  : 
What  is  the  object  of  thought  and  study  ?  Why  are  we  born 
with  brains  ?  Why  do  we  have  the  power  of  thought  ?  What 
is  it  all  for  ?  All  thinking,  all  study  of  every  kind  and  in 
every  department  of  human  life,  is  for  the  sake  of  forming 
opinions.  In  business,  concerning  political  questions,  in 
matters  of  science  and  art,  if  we  think,  if  we  study,  if  we 
read,  it  is  for  the  sake,  as  we  say,  of  making  up  our  minds, 
for  the  sake  of  forming  opinions  for  ourselves.  And  what  is 
the  use  of  having  opinions  ?  They  are  not  simply  for  their 
own  sake.  The  reason  why  we  care  to  have  opinions  is  that 
they  lead  to  action.  Opinions  are  for  the  sake  of  the  prac- 
tical phases  and  developments  of  human  life.  We  think  for 
the  sake  of  opinions  :  we  have  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
action.  Ultimately,  a  man  is  what  he  thinks.  That  which 
he  really  believes  will  manifest  itself  as  the  shaping  power 
of  his  life ;  and,  according  as  his  own  life  is  shaped,  he  will 
become  a  power  to  produce  good  or  evil  effects  upon  all 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

But  we  not  only  want  opinions  because  they  are  to  ultimate 
in  action,  but  we  want  right  opinions,  true  opinions.     If  a 
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man's  opinion  in  any  direction  be  false,  then  the  resultant 
activity  will  either  be  futile  and  useless,  or  else  it  will  be  mis- 
chievous. You  are  perfectly  aware  of  that  in  all  practical 
matters ;  and,  when  I  hear  men  say  that  opinions  are  of  no 
practical  importance  in  religion,  I  know  that  they  mean  one 
of  two  things, —  either  that  those  opinions  are  concerning 
things  which  are  all  in  the  air;  or  else  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  the  opinions  which  they  hold  really  influence  or 
control  any  practical  and  important  department  of  human 
life.  You  know  how  important  it  is  that  you  have  correct 
opinions  in  your  business.  If,  for  example,  you  buy  stocks 
under  a  misapprehension,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  a  good  deal 
of  importance  to  you.  If  you  go  into  Some  large  business 
transaction,  and  have  studied  up  the  production  of  cotton, 
of  com,  or  of  wheat,  or  whatever  it  is  that  you  are  dealing  in, 
and  if  you  think  that  you  have  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  produced  during  the  last  year,  and  as  to  the  amount 
that  is  already  in  existence,  and  therefore  as  to  the  probable 
conditions  of  the  markets  three  or  six  months  from  to-day, 
you  consider  it  is  a  matter  of  immense  practical  importance. 
And  if  you  have  made  a  mistake  anywhere,  if  your  opinion 
is  not  correct,  it  may  mean  financial  wreck  and  life-long  dis- 
aster. You  know,  then,  that  the  truth  of  your  opinion  in  any 
practical  department  of  human  life  is  of  the  utmost  possible 
consequence.  And  if  religion  means  anything  practical,  if 
it  touches  human  life  anywhere  for  better  or  worse,  then  it  is 
just  as  important  that  you  have  true  opinions  in  regard 
to  that  as  it  is  concerning  any  other  matter  in  the  world. 
But,  if  your  religion  is  of  that  kind  that  does  not  touch  your 
practical  life,  then  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  have  any  religion  at  all  or  not.  You  had  better  not  have 
any  of  that  kind.  A  true  opinion,  then,  in  religious  matters 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  true  opinion  ?  How  can  we  tell 
whether  an  opinion  is  true  or  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
condition  of  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
such  that  people  are  at  least  half-persuaded  that  nobody  can 


find  out  much  in  this  direction ;  that  it  is  all  pure  speculation 
and  wordy,  windy  dispute,  with  no  possibility  of  coming  to  a 
settlement  concerning  any  of  the  great  themes  about  which 
we  are  interested. 

How  do  you  know  when  an  opinion  is  true  ?  It  is  easy 
enough  to  settle  that  question  in  regard  to  practical  life.  An 
opinion  is  true  when  it  corresponds  substantially  with  the  ex- 
ternal reality  concerning  which  the  opinion  is  held.  If,  for 
example,  I  look  at  this  rosebud  and  pronounce  upon  its 
color,  make  up  my  mind  what  its  color  is,  my  opinion  con- 
cerning that  is  true,  provided  it  corresponds  with  the  external 
reality.  So  concerning  the  hardness,  the  softness,  the  liquid 
or  the  gaseous  condition  of  any  substance;  so  concerning 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  an  opinion  is  said  to  be  true  when 
it  corresponds  substantially  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  the  reality  of  the  thing  concerning  which  the  opinion  is 
held. 

How  can  we  find  out  ?  We  can  find  out  by  observation, 
by  putting  the  matter  to  experiment.  We  can  find  out  by 
putting  the  matter  to  the  test.  We  can  find  out  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  concerning  any  matter  that  really  touches  us 
anywhere,  so  that  we  can  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  human 
experience. 

How  do  astronomers  settle  a  question  concerning  such  a 
matter  as,  for  instance,  the  transit  of  Venus  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  remember  two  or  three  years  ago  the  universal  interest 
concerning  this,  how  expeditions,  equipped  in  every  possible 
way,  were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  earth  to  take  observations 
from  different  stand-points,  so  that  one  man  could  check  any 
possible  mistake  or  faulty  observation  on  the  part  of  another. 
Test,  observe,  experiment,  record  the  probable  truth ;  and 
then,  when  there  comes  another  transit,  observe  again,  check, 
question  once  more.  That  is,  put  the  matter  to  the  test  in 
every  possible  way,  freely,  broadly  thinking  on  all  sides  of 
it,  experimenting  all  around  it  in  every  way,  and  then  at  the 
last  holding  that  as  true  which  bears  the  result  of  this  per- 
sistent experimenting,  testing,  and  trial,  and  flinging  aside  as 


either  not  true,  or  at  least  not  proved  to  be  true,  that  which 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  this  kind  of  experiment. 

The  result  of  all  thinking  then  is  to  discover  the  truth ; 
because  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  of.  practical  importance 
to  us  to  know  the  truth  concerning  all  the  things  in  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  that  touch  us  anywhere 
or  come  within  the  range  of  our  human  experience. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  great  question  as  to  how  we 
shall  use  our  brains,  our  thoughts,  our  intellects,  in  this 
matter  of  the  discovery  of  truth.  *  Shall  we  use  them  freely  ? 
Shall  we  use  them  broadly  ?  Shall  we  examine  everything, 
however  secular,  however  sacred,  by  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  only  .decide  that  that  is  true  which  will  bear  the  test  ? 
Or  shall  we  use  this  method  everywhere  else  except  in  re- 
ligion, and,  when  we  come  to  that,  abdicate  reason,  and  lay 
our  brains  upon  the  altar  of  authority  ?  Shall  we  cease  to 
think,  blindfold  our  eyes,  and  walk  in  the  pathway  that  is 
pointed  out  to  us  as  that  which  is  the  only  true  and  the  only 
right  one  to  follow,  because  resting  its  claim  on  supernatural 
authority.^ 

This  is  the  question  which,  in  the  limits  of  the  hour  as- 
signed me,  I  propose  this  morning  to  discuss.  Isaid  we  are 
expected  to  use  our  brains  freely  and  fearlessly  concerning 
everything  except  religion.  The  man  who  makes  a  discov- 
ery in  any  department  of  science  is  hailed  as  having  added 
to  the  domains  of  human  knowledge,  he  is  honored  and  re- 
warded. The  man  who  makes  a  discovery  in  theology  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He  is  treated  as  an  enemy  to 
his  kind.  The  wrath  of  God  is  threatened  against  him. 
The  man  who,  by  a  free  and  grand  use  of  his  brain,  forms 
some  new  great  business  combination,  covering  half  the  in-« 
terests  of  the  continent,  is  openly  heralded  as  a  genius,  and 
honors  and  rewards  are  poured  out  lavishly  at  his  feet.  The 
man  who  makes  some  grand  discovery  in  regard  to  this 
human  frame  of  ours,  concerning  some  great,  question  of 
health  or  disease,  is  regarded  as  a  friend  and  servant  of  hu- 
manity.    He  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  fame,  and  his  name 
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becomes  one  of  that  short  list  that  we  can  rightly  call  immor- 
tal. But  the  man  who  makes  some  new  diagnosis  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  the  man  who  discovers  some  new 
truth  concerning  religious  health  or  disease,  who  suggests 
some  new  improvement  in  spiritual  treatment,  he  is  outcast, 
branded.  If  he  be  in  the  pulpit,  the  pews  forsake  and  de- 
sert him.  If  he  be  in  the  pews,  he  either  keeps  quiet  about 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  social  or  business  interests,  or  an- 
nounces it  at  his  peril. 

In  a  general  way  then,  it  is  true  that  this  restriction  of  the 
use  of  brains  is  confined  to  religion  ;  and  yet  I  would  not 
have  you  think  it  was  always  so.  It  is  only  because  man,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  battle,  has  won  his  freedom  in  every 
other  department  of  human  life,  but  has  not  completely  won 
it  here  as  yet.  It  was  an  old  idea  of  the  philosophers  and 
thinkers  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  an  idea  that  found 
its  fullest  expression  in  that  famous  work.  The  Social  Con- 
tracts  of  Rousseau,  that  men  were  originally  independent  and 
free ;  that  individualism  was  the  starting-point  of  the  race, 
and  that  societ}'  was  formed  by  mutual  concessions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  that  men  gave  up  this  right,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  supposed  advantages  of  living  together.  Yet,  as  we 
study  the  early  development  of  the  race,  we  find  the  precise 
opposite  of  this  was  the  truth.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
an  individual  in  early  society.  The  individual  had  no  rights 
of  property,  no  rights  of  family,  no  rights  of  opinion,  no 
political  rights,  no  religious  rights.  He  was  simply  a  little 
unit  that  contributed  its  small  part  toward  making  up  the 
tribe.  The  individual  was  nothing.  And  the  time  was,  even 
as  late  as  the  civilization,  so  called,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
when  the  man  who  dared  to  have  a  scientific  opinion  was 
branded  and  outcast.  You  remember  how  Anaxagoras  was 
condemned  to  death,  afterward  having  his  sentence  com- 
muted to  perpetual  banishment,  because  he  dared  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  sun,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  belief.  And  ia 
ifter  ages,  when  men  dared  to  look  at  the  earth,  and  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  a  sphere,  the  first  daring 
utterances  on  the  subject  were  regarded  as  making  a  man  a 
social  and  religious  outlaw.  When  Galileo  and  Kepler  first 
dared  propound  those  ideas,  which  are  now  the  admitted 
opinions  of  every  one,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  heavens, 
they  were  not  simply  men  extravagant  in  their  opinions,  but, 
according  to  the  popular  idea,  they  were  religion's  enemies, 
they  were  daring  invaders  whom  the  gods  were  ready  to  de- 
stroy; and  the  people  considered  not  only  that  the  gods  were 
angry  with  these  daring  speculators,  but  that  they  themselves 
would  share  their  ruin,  if  they  did  not  cast  them  out  and 
abjure  any  part  in  their  heretical  opinions.  And  precisely 
similar  ideas  to  these  were  held  concerning  almost  all  sub- 
jects of  human  thought.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
there  has  been  any  freedom  of  study  concerning  this  body  of 
ours.  Looking  into  the  nature  of  health  and  disease  was 
.considered  sacrilegious,  a  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  life. 
It  was  considered  sacrilegious  for  a  man  to  dare  to  intimate 
that  a  disease  might  have  a  natural  origin  or  cause.  Disease 
was  a  whip  of  the  Almighty,  the  pestilence  was  a  scourge  of 
God ;  and  to  dare  to  trace  its  nature  was  impious.  This  was 
the  common  opinion. 

So  in  regard  to  another  great  department  of  human  life, 
concerning  which  I  can  only  hint,  that  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Men  dared  not  think  concerning  questions  of 
human  rights.  Men  dared  not  raise  any  question  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  king.  The  king  in  ancient  times,  in  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven,  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  'gods.  He  was  their  representative  on  earth.  His 
sceptre  was  only  a  human  symbol  here  below  for  the  light- 
nings which  the  god  himself  wielded  above ;  and  to  question 
him  was  to  fling  insult  in  the  face  of  heaven  itself,  for  he 
was  the  representative  of  heaven  among  men. 

I  say  then  it  is  nothing  peculiar  that  these  ideas  should  be 
held  in  religion  only  so  far  as  this, —  that  man  has  wrought 
out  his  liberty  in  these  other  departments  of  human  thought, 
but  has  not  completely  freed  himself  yet  in  religion. 


We  are  this  morning  here  so  free  and  peaceful,  it  may 
come  into  your  minds  to  question  why  there  is  any  necessity' 
for  treating  of  themes  like  this  on  this  platform  ;  and  yet  do 
you  know  that  we  are  in  an  almost  hopeless  minority, —  a  mi- 
nority that  would  be  hopeless,*  did  we  not  believe  that  the 
forces  of  the  future  were  with  us,  did  we  not  believe  that  the 
stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  for  this  larger  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  human  mind  ?  We  need  not  go  back  far  to  find 
that  everything  concerning  religion  —  the  ritual,  the  attitude 
of  the  priest,  the  gesture,  the  inflection  of  the  voice,  the 
time,  the  place,  everything  —  was  prescribed,  everything  was 
fixed.  There  was  nothing  fluent  or  flexible  or  changeable 
anywhere.  They  dared  not  change  a  verbal  phrase,  they 
dared  not  change  the  movement  of  a  finger,  lest  the  author- 
ity that  had  prescribed  these  should  be  offended.  And,  even 
to-day,  the  last  remnants  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts 
and  minds  of  those  that  are  freest.  Only  within  a  week  or 
two,  Phillips  Brooks  has  been  severely  criticised  by  the 
papers  of  his  own  denomination,  because  he  dared  to  make 
a  prayer  before  the  Harvard  students  in  another  way  than 
after  the  prescribed  form  of  the  Prayer-Book  of  his  Church. 
There  are  those  even  in  the  most  liberal  church  —  I  come 
across  examples  of  them  every  little  while  —  who  feel  as 
though,  somehow  or  other,  religion  was  not  properly  admin- 
istered, unless  there  was  a  particular  form  of  words  used  in 
the  benediction  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  service  ;  thus 
wanting  to  keep  a  remnant  of  this  idea  somewhere. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  question  as  between  authority  and 
freedom  in  the  use  of  human  thought  concerning  the  great 
subject  of  religion.  That  which  we  desire  to  find  of  course 
is  the  truth.  Those  who  claim  that  free  thought  is  danger- 
ous, that  it  is  an  injury  to  man,  an  evil  to  religion,  must 
claim  it,  of  course,  and  they  do  claim  it,  on  the  ground  that 
free  thought  endangers  the  discovery  of  the  truth;  that  a 
man  that  is  free  is  not  as  likely  to  find  the  truth  as  one  hood- 
winked and  guided  and  hampered  by  authority.  This,  then, 
is  the  claim.     Let  us  investigate  it  as  briefly  as  we  can. 
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What  are  the  reasons  which  they  offer  for  making  this 
claim  ?  First, —  and  these  are  reasons  which  you  will  recog- 
nize as  underlying  the  whole  discussion, —  they  tell  us  that 
men  do  not  really  desire  the  truth,  that  man's  moral  nature 
has  been  so  perverted  that,  if  you  leave  him  free,  he  will 
choose  error  by  preference.  You  must  drive  him  into  the 
right  way,  or  he  will  not  go  there  at  all. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  that  means.  If  right  and 
wrong  are  real  distinctions ;  if  right  means  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  life,  and  wrong  means  breaking  those  laws  ;  if  right 
means  health  and  peace  and  prosperity,  and  wrong  means 
the  opposite ;  if  right  means  all  goodness  and  all  joy  and 
God  himself  here  and  hereafter  and  forever,  and  wrong 
means  the  opposite ;  if  right  and  wrong  are  thus  vital  distinc- 
tions answering  to  substantial  realities, —  why,  then,  if  a  man 
is  intelligent  and  is  the  most  selfish  man  in  the  world,  he  can- 
not choose  but  accept,  when  he  sees  it,  and  finds  out  that 
which  is  right.  Does  he  not  want  the  best,  health,  happiness, 
peace,  joy,  all  good  }  Prove  to  the  selfish  man,  if  you  can, 
that  right  means  these,  and  he  will  be  unselfish  for  a  selfish 
reason,  if  there  were  no  other  motive.  If,  however,  right 
and  wrong  do  not  represent  realities,  then  it  is  not  of  much 
significance  what  we  do  or  think  about  the  matter,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

There  is  just  one  other  consideration.  In  spite  of  this 
assertion  that  men,  if  you  leave  them  free,  will  choose  the 
evil,  look  abroad  over  the  land,  and  see  what  answer  comes 
from  the  actual  facts  of  human  life.  By  common  consent  of 
intelligent  and  educated  men,  that  part  of  the  world  where 
free  thought  in  all  directions  is  the  most  common,  that  is  the 
place  where  there  is  the  best  government,  it  is  the  place 
where  there  is  the  most  business  prosperity,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  best  educated.  It  is  the  place  where  there  is  the 
greatest  social  order.  It  is  the  place  where  there  is  the 
largest  opportunity,  where  there  are  the  greatest  results  of 
manhood. 

By  practical   test  and  experiment  then,  it  has  been  demon- 
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strated  that,  if  you  leave  men  free  and  give  them  intelligence, 
they  will  choose  that  which  they  find  to  be  the  best ;  and  they 
have  done  so.  The  demonstration  is  in  the  fact  that  those 
peoples  that  are  the  leaders  in  civilization  to-day  are  the  ones 
that  are  the  freest  in  every  dep^irtment  of  life. 

Lack  of  thought  means  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  the  world 
over  is  a  synonyme  for  degradation  and  crime.  The  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  experience  refutes  this  old  slander 
against  this  human  nature  of  ours. 

But  they  tell  us  once  more  that  the  human  mind  is  incom- 
petent to  discover  truth ;  that,  on  account  of  some  catas- 
trophe in  the  past,  a  fall,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that  haa 
happened  to  us,  the  human  intellect  is  crippled,  disabled, 
incompetent  to  discover  the  truth.  But  just  see  what  a 
curious  contradiction  is  here.  The  very  men  who  tell  us  that 
the  human  mind  is  incompetent  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  common  people  must  not  try,  tell  us 
that  we  must  put  ourselves  under  their  guidance.  Let  us 
accept  the  supposition  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of 
discovering  tlie  truth.  These  supposed  infallible  guides  are 
men.  If  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  discovering  the 
truth,  how  about  their  minds,  they  being  human  ?  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they,  also,  in  making  that  very  statement  about 
us,  may  have  proved  their  own  incompetency.  They  may 
have  made  a  blunder  concerning  this  human  mind  of  ours  ; 
and  the  alleged  incompetency  may  be  true,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  but  not  be  universal  by  any  manner  of  means. 
When  they  bring  wholesale  charges  against  the  competency 
of  the  human  intellect,  they  disprove  their  own  competency  to 
be  our  guides.  They  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  this  incom- 
petency, we  must  accept,  in  lieu  of  our  reason,  the  guidance 
of  a  supernatural  book  or  a  supernatural  church.  But,  if 
there  is  a  supernatural  book  or  a  supernatural  church  that 
can  take  the  place  of  our  reason,  then  there  is  a  reason  for 
believing  that  they  are  infallible  in  their  authority,  or  there  is 
no  reason.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  the  claim  they  make  of 
infallible  authority,  then  give  us  the  reason,  and  our  reasons 
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will  bow  before  it.  If  there  be  no  reason,  then  the  claim 
itself  is  an  absurdity,  and  appeals  not  to  the  rational  man, 
but  to  crude  superstitions  and  degrading  fears. 

There  is  just  one  other  thought.  They  say  these  great 
questions  of  religion,  these  great  themes  of  the  religious  and 
moral  life,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience,  that 
they  transcend  all  human  faculties.  Grant  for  a  moment 
that  they  do,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  it 
does  not  make  one  particle  of  difference  whether  we  ever 
know  anything  about  them  or  not.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  you  or  to  me  whether  we  can  map  the  back  of  the 
moon  ?  What  difference  does  it  make  concerning  any  ques- 
tion that  is  so  far  beyond  us,  and  so  far  out  of  our  reach  that 
we  cannot  touch  it,  and  that  it  does  not  touch  us  ?  It  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  we  have  any  opin- 
ion about  such  questions  or  not.  They  are  of  no  practical 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  great  questions  of 
morals  and  religion  do  touch  us,  if  we  are  better  or  worse 
on  account  of  them,  if  they  are  a  part  of  the  factor  of  our 
practical  life,  if  they  make  up  the  issue  of  the  good  and  evil 
as  the  years  go  by,  then  they  come  within  the  range  of  human 
experience,  they  are  a  part  of  our  practical  life ;  and  we  can 
deal  with  them  with  our  practical  faculties,  and  find  out  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  concerning  them  so  far  as  they  touch 
us ;  and  they  are  of  no  significance  to  us  except  as  they  do. 
Prove  to  me  then  that  the  questions  of  God,  immortalit}',  the 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  living,  and  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  morals,  transcend  all  human  faculty,  and  you 
will  prove  to  me  that  I  am  a  very  unwise  man  to  bother  my 
head  about  them  in  any  way.  If  they  transcend  our  faculties, 
so  that  we  cannot  rationally  discover  and  verify  the  truth 
concerning  them,  it  is  no  matter  whether  we  know  anything 
about  them  or  not. 

What,  then,  is  the  issue  of  our  discussion  ?  It  is,  simply 
stated,  this :  free  thought  has  won  its  right  to  honor  and  to 
the  guidance  of  men  in  every  department  of  life  where  it  has 
had  free  play.     In  the  departments  of  science,  of  art,  of 
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government,  of  medicine,  everywhere,  free  thought  has 
brought  out  all  the  grand  results  that  have  ever  been  at- 
tained. Authority  has  done  nothing  for  man  in  the  way  of 
the  discovery  of  truth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  authority  is 
afraid  of  free  thought;  for  they  are  mortal  enemies  every- 
where. They  are  engaged  in  an  age-long  duel  that  will 
never  cease  until  one  of  them  be  dead.  Authority  fears  free 
thought  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  claims  will  not  bear 
investigation.  Why,  for  example,  does  the  Czar  of  Russia 
tremble  on  his  throne,  and  send  out  his  officials  in  every  di- 
rection to  trample  out  the  very  first  attempt  at  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  ?  Because  he  knows  that  free  opinion  in 
Russia  means  the  overthrow  of  his  throne.  Why  does  the 
papacy  in  every  land  and  in  all  ages  oppose  education  and 
light  and  free  thought  and  free  investigation  ?  Because  the 
Pope  knows  that  the  deadliest  enemy  he  has  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  is  the  spelling-book ;  and  that,  if  it  be  allowed  free 
play  in  the  world,  his  pretensions  will  go  down  before  it. 
Why  do  men  tell  us  that  it  is  wicked  to  investigate  their 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  ?  Because  they  know  that, 
every  time  a  free  and  honest  man  examines  those  claims,  he 
comes  to  other  conclusions  than  theirs.  If  men  were  per- 
suaded that  the  widest  and  freest  thought  of  the  world  would 
only  establish  their  conclusions,  do  you  think  they  would  put 
any  bar  in  the  way  of  human  advance  toward  that  end? 
The  scientific  man  is  not  afraid  to  have  one  of  his  demon- 
strations tested.  He  says  :  "  Come  from  all  over  the  world, 
test  them  every  way  you  please.  If  they  are  not  true,  I  do 
not  want  them  to  stand.  If  they  are  true,  then  all  your  test- 
ing will  only  glorify  and  establish  them  the  more  firmly." 
But  the  authoritative  churches  of  the  past  have  been  in  this 
condition.  They  have  laid  their  foundations,  they  have 
reared  the  lofty  fabric  of  their  faith,  and  they  say  to  men, 
**  Come :  here  is  the  only  place  of  worship."  And  if  a  man 
says,  "  May  I  examine  the  foundations  of  this  structure  ?  " 
he  is  told,  *'  No :  it  is  impious  to  ask  such  a  question." 
"  May  I  test  these  walls,  and  find  out  if  they  are  firmly  built 
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and  of  enduring  materials  ?  '*  "  No.  The  anger  of  the  God 
we  worship  will  be  hurled  upon  your  head,  if  you  dare  to 
do  it." 

In  other  words,  this  structure  of  supernatural  authorit}-  is 
like  those  palaces  and  temples  that  we  read  of  in  fair>'  tales, 
built  in  a  night,  all  in  the  air,  magic  structures,  and  con- 
structed on  such  principles  that,  if  you  dare  to  stand  under- 
neath their  dome  and  to  whisper  a  questionable  word,  they 
will  vanish  into  air.  But  the  real  temple  of  God  is  founded 
on  the  solid  earth.  It  is  built  of  rock-hewn  truths  of  human 
experience.*  It  is  peopled  by  men  and  women,  common 
men  and  women,  who  come  to  offer  their  own  worship  from 
their  own  lips  to  the  real  Father  of  us  all ;  and  this,  which  is 
the  real  temple  of  God,  will  bear  all  the  investigation  which 
all  the  brave  and  daring  minds  of  the  world  can  apply  to  it 
in  all  ages.  It  will  only  stand  the  more  firmly,  and  its  walls 
will  rise  with  a  nobler  grace,  and  its  domes  and  arches  will 
echo  with  the  sincere  worship  of  free  intelligence  forever. 


O  Father,  we  ask  thy  guidance,  thy  help,  that  we  may 
be  led  into  all  truth.  And,  as  we  ask  this,  we  dare  not  say 
we  will  not  use  the  eyes  that  thou  hast  given  us ;  for  thou 
hast  given  us  these  as  light  and  guidance.  Through  these, 
thou  wilt  lead  us  now  and  always  into  truth  and  peace. 
Amen. 
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THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 


I  TAKE  for  my  text  words  which  in  the  first  case  were 
used  as  a  prophecy,  and  which  certainly  in  some  *  sense, 
whether  it  be  the  original  sense  of  the  words  or  not,  have 
been  marvellously  fulfilled :  A  peculiar  people. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  assume  that  any  word  of  apology 
or  explanation  is  required  for  introducing  a  subject  like 
this.  The  relation  in  which  the  Jews  have  stood  for  some 
thousands  of  years  to  the  religious  history  and  development 
of  the  world ;  the  fact  that  we  cannot  study  either  the  history 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  religions  of  civilization  to-day  without 
taking  them  into  account  at  every  step;  this  itself  should 
be  enough  to  make  it  appropriate  at  any  time  to  deal  with 
such  a  theme  as  this.  But  there  is  another  reason.  We 
stand  as  Americans  in  peculiar  relations  to  this  people. 
We  must  deal  with  them  after  one  fashion  or  another ;  and 
the  popular  mind,  even  here,  as  you  know,  is  full  of  what  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  Call  prejudice  and  misconception. 
And  it  is  reason  enough  for  choosing  this  subject,  if  I  may 
be  able  to  do  even  a  little  toward  creating  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  facts  and  of  the  character  of  this  people,  and 
of  what  ought  to  be  .the  relation  in  which  we  should  stand 
to  them. 

But  there  is  another  reason  yet,  and  this  is  the  immediate 
occasion  of  my  speaking  on  this  topic  to-day.  You  are  fa- 
miliar, in  a  general  way,  with  the  facts,  almost  too  horrible 
to  relate,  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  an  appeal  to  be 
bsued  to  the  people  to  do  something  to  assist  these  poor 
houseless,   homeless  fugitives.      We   ourselves    have    been 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Banrowii 


at  least  on  the  verge  of  wrong  in  this  matter,  enough  so 
that  it  should  make  us  glad  to  aid  in  righting  affairs.  Only 
two  or  three  years  ago,  you  remember,  there  was  a  ripple  — 
not  universal,  I  am  glad  to  say  —  of  prejudice  and  miscon- 
ception and  injustice  toward  this  people,  that  ran  all  over  the 
surface  of  American  society.  A  little  while  after,  it  was 
felt  in  England,  then  in  Germany;  and  now  at  last  are  these 
horrible  tales  from  Russia.  And  it  is  these  poor  Russian 
Jews, — driven  from  their  own  homes  and  finding  no  place 
of  rest  short  of  our  shores,  that  we  have  always  boasted 
were  ready  with  their  glad  welcome  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  every  people, —  it  is  these  that  now  come  and  ask 
simply  that  we  aid  them  to  get  on  their  feet  and  look  about 
them,  that  they  may  know  where  to  go  and  how  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  conditions,  so  that  they  can  do  what  their 
people  have  always  done  when  they  have  had  a  tenth  of  a 
chance, —  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  facts  in  the  main  and  in  outline  are  these.  At  least, 
a  hundred  thousand  families  —  think  what  that  means!  — 
have  been  driven  away  from  their  homes ;  and  not  simply 
this,  but  have  been  robbed,  murdered,  fiendishly  maltreated, 
—  their  little  children  have  had  their  brains  dashed  out  in 
the  streets,  the  women  and  the  maidens  have  been  outraged ; 
and  every  indignity  that  brutes  in  the  shape  of  men  could 
heap  upon  a  people  has  been  heaped  upon  them. 

Who  are  these  that  have  worked  the  wrong?  They  are 
those  who  claim  to  be,  par  excellence^  the  children  of  God, 
to  have  the  only  true  and  divine  religion,  and  to  be  devout 
and  humble  worshippers  of  that  Jew,  who  once  was  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  eternal  God  himself.  In  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who  rebuked  bitterly  and  with  severity  his  disciples  who 
proposed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  were  help- 
ing men,  because  they  did  not  follow  their  particular  fashion 
of  service, —  in  his  name,  they  have  plundered  and  murdered 
his  brethren.  In  the  name  of  him  who  pardoned,  who 
pitied,  who  redeemed,  and  lifted  up  the  Magdalens  of  his 
time,  they  have  outraged  shamelessly  motherhood  and  maid- 
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enhood.  In  the  name  of  Him  wlw  said,  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  they  have  seized  the  wailing 
little  ones,  and  dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  stones. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  in  sight  of  a  picture  like  this,  that  one 
of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  time,  Mr.  Swinburne,  should 
put  his  burning  and  withering  indignation  into  lines  like 
these  ? 

"  O  Son  of  Man,  by  lying  tongues  adored, 

By  murderous  hands  of  slaves  with  feet  red-shod 
In  carnage  deep  as  ever  Christian  trod; 
Profaned  with  prayer  and  sacrifice  abhorred 
And  incense  from  the  trembling  tyrant's  horde, 
Brute  worshippers  or  wielders  of  the  rod. 
Most  murderous  even  of  all  that  call  thee  God, 
Most  treacherous  even  that  ever  called  thee  Lord ; 
Face  loved  of  little  children  long  ago, 

Head  hated  of  the  priests  and  rulers  then, 
If  thou  see  this,  or  hear  these  hounds  of  thine 
Run  ravening  as  the  Gadarean  swine, 
Say,  was  not  this  thy  Passion,  to  foreknow 
In  thy  death's  hour  the  works  of  Christian  men  ? " 

If,  indeed,  Jesus  be  alive  to-day,  whether  he  be  God  or 
man,  if  he  be  able  to  overlook  the  affairs  and  on-goings  of 
this  world,  would  he  not,  even  in  heaven,  weep  bitterer  tears 
than  those  he  shed  o\'er  the  anticipated  fate  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  sees  his  followers,  after  eighteen  hundred  years,  murder 
and  rob  and  outrage  his  own  people  in  his  dear  name  ? 

Who,  then,  are  these  people  and  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

In  as  brief  a  way  as  possible,  to  be  comprehensible,  I 
wish  to  outline  the  part  that  the  Jews  have  played  in  human 
history. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  they  emerge 
from  the  dimness  of  the  far  East,  migrate  westward  and  then 
southward,  coming  at  last  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  Egypt. 
When  we  reach  this  point,  we  are,  so  far  as  this  one  fact  is 
concerned,  on  plain  historic  ground.  Who  were  these  people 
at  the  outset  ?  They  are  close  of  kin  to  the  Aramaeans,  from 
whom  the  civilized  world  obtained  its  alphabet.     They  are 


close  of  kin  to  the  Phoenicians,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  ancient  peoples,  and  among  the  very  first  navigators 
of  the  sea.  They  are  close  of  kin  to  that  wonderful  people 
that  colonized  Northern  Africa,  built  up  the  great  city  of 
Carthage,  and  disputed  with  Rome  herself  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Escaped  from  Eg}'pt,  they  wander  for  years,  until  at 
last  we  find  them  settling  in  Palestine.  Here,  for  ages,  they 
are  not  one  united  people,  but  only  tribal  bands,  bound 
together  in  times  of  emergency,  and  separated  in  times  of 
peace. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eleventh  centur}' 
before  Christ,  we  find  them  compacted  as  one  people  under 
Saul.  They  are,  however,  united  for  less  than  a  hundred 
years.  Under  David  and  Solomon,  they  reach  the  .highest 
point  of  their  ancient  glory.  Then  rebellion  follows,  and 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  two  parts,  the  north  and  the 
south, —  Israel  and  Judah.  Soon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  dis- 
appeared from  history,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  since  been 
discovered.  But  Judah,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  remains,  but 
is  fated  to  die.  Jerusalem  falls,  her  people  are  carried  into 
captivity  to  Babylon ;  and  here  begins  that  long  series  of 
persecutions  of  a  people  robbed  of  their  nationality,  yet 
clinging  with  a  deathless  tenacity  to  their  national  life.  They 
return  for  a  time  to  Jerusalem  under  a  Persian  protectorate, 
repair  their  city,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  for  a  while,  under 
rulers  of  their  own  blood  and  choosing,  they  are  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  again.  But  they  fall  before  the  victorious 
sweep  of  the  invading  armies  of  Alexander  as  he  conquers 
the  world.  At  his  death,  they  are  apportioned  to  one  of  his 
successors,  as  his  kingdom  is  divided  up  into  four  different 
parts. 

P'rom  there  we  trace  them  for  years,  sometimes  inde- 
pendent for  a  little  while,  and  then  dependent  again  on 
some  foreign  and  mightier  power. 

At  the  time  when  Jesus  is  born,  they  are  a  feeble  Roman 

"ovince,  still  separate  however,  still  a  peculiar  people,  still 

^ing  to  their  religion,  still  clinging  to  their  faith  in  God, 


still  believing  in  the  magnificent  destiny  that  awaits  them  in 
some,  however  far  distant,  future. 

About  the  year  70, —  you  know  the  dreadful  story, —  they 
are  besieged,  and  fall  before  the  Roman  armies.  A  siege  so 
horrible,  a  siege  so  bravely  borne,  so  madly  resisted  against 
overwhelming  odds,  perhaps  the  history  of  the  world  can 
hardly  show.  The  inevitable  doom  overtakes  them.  Their 
city  falls,  their  temple  is  burned  to  the  ground  and  lies  in 
ruins,  and  they  are  driven  forth  ;  they  are  scattered  among 
the  nations;  they  are  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
having  no  longer  a  city  of  their  own,  having  no  longer  rulers 
of  their  own,  bound  together  only  by  their  deathless  faith 
in  God,  their  deathless  hopes  for  the  future. 

I  can  only  in  a  few  words  outline  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  I  do  so,  that  you  may  understand  what  is  to  follow. 
About  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Jews  who  so 
clung  to  their  city,  went  back  to  wander  amid  its  ruins  and 
wail  over  its  decay,  until  at  last  the  Romans  became  fearful 
of  conspiracies  hatching  once  more,  and  determined  to  wipe 
Jerusalem  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  they  literally  did, 
not  leaving  one  stone  upon  another,  but  levelling  the  whole 
and  running  a  ploughshare  over  its  ruins.  They  built  a  new 
city  on  its  site  and  a  new  temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
Pagan  deities  of  Rome. 

The  Jews  had  one  place  and  one  period  of  sunshine  and 
prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages.  When  the  Saracens 
swept  over  Europe,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  held  Spain  in 
their  grasp,  the  Jews  found  under  Saracenic  rule  peace, 
honor,  and  continued  prosperity.  But,  from  the  time  that 
Constantinople  became  Christian,  the  Christian  name  and  the 
Christian  power  were  supreme  over  most  of  Europe;  and 
from  that  day  almost  until  this  the  Christian  power  has  been 
laid  crushingly  upon  the  life,  the  hopes,  the  peace  of  the 
Jewish  people.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  they  were 
denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  were  denied  the  right 
to  hold  property  in  land  or  houses  or  in  any  form  of  real 
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estate.  They  were  denied  all  social  equality.  They  were 
denied  any  honorable  place  either  in  the  army  or  the  civil 
service  of  the  country  where  they  resided.  They  were  treated 
perpetually  as  aliens  and  outcasts.  They  were  not  admitted 
into  Christian  schools.  They  lived  in  any  country  where 
they  did  live  simply  on  sufferance,  not  as  having  a  right  there. 
In  England,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  almost  ever}'  Christian 
State  of  Europe,  they  have  been  permitted  to  abide  only  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  populace  or  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Time  and  time  again,  they  have  been  expelled  from  their 
homes.  For  example,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  every 
Jew  in  the  kingdom  was  ordered  within  a  very  short  time  to 
leave ;  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  leaving  are  simply 
appalling  and  heart-rending.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
temper  of  the  people,  a  large  company  of  the  Jews,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  were  gathered  by  the  seashore,  and 
driven  to  a  little  point  which  for  the  time  was  above  the 
tide,  but  it  was  cut  off  from  the  shore  when  the  water  was 
high.  Here  they  stood  waiting  for  the  vessel  on  board 
which  their  goods  and  property  were  already  placed,  waiting 
simply  to  see  it  sail  away  and  leave  them  standing  there  to 
meet  a  slow  and  certain  and  horrible  death. 

The  Jews  were  treated  merely  as  property.  You  will  find 
that  the  kings  of  England  speak  of  them  as  "  my  Jews,"  as 
though  they  were  a  part  of  their  personal  chattels  and  pos- 
sessions. Instance  after  instance  is  found  in  which  the  Jews 
were  actually  sold  by  one  sovereign  to  another  or  by  a  sover- 
eign to  his  subject  or  the  subject  to  his  sovereign.  It  was 
permitted  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were  merely  a  gold 
mine ;  mercilessly  and  in  any  way,  at  the  expense  of  life  or 
health  or  death,  to  dig  out  of  them  what  treasure  they  pos- 
sessed, and  leave  the  wreck  and  min  to  whatever  fate  might 
befall  it. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  way  they  were  treated,  take 
an  instance  from  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was 
specially  merciful  to  the  Jews,  and  was  markedly  liberal  in 
comparison  to  all  the  other  European  sovereigns.     He  per- 


mitted  —  what?  He  divided  the  Jews  into  two  classes,  and 
permitted  them  to  remain  on  certain  conditions.  The  poor 
Jews  were  treated  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  marry  or  have  families  of  their  own.  They  could 
not  afford  the  taxes  that  were  demanded  of  those  that 
married  and  had  a  household.  The  wealthy  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  have  one  child  while  resident  in  the  kingdom 
under  Frederick ;  and  they  were  graciously  permitted  to  add 
one  other  and  keep  it  on  condition  of  paying  a  tax  of 
seventy  thousand  thalers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  That  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  second  child 
in  the  home.     This  was  liberality  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  change  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  to-day  is  such 
that  this  murdering  and  pillaging  and  rendering  homeless 
a  hundred  thousand  families  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
treatment  which  they  have  suffered  for  a  thousand  years. 
Let  it  be  said,  to  the  praise  of  our  civilization  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  that  we  have  become  nearly  enough  civilized 
to  feel  the  outrage  and  to  thrill  with  indignation  at  these 
deeds  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  would  not  have  caused  a 
ripple  in  the  adjoining  country.  They  were  the  natural  vic- 
tims of  any  ruffian  who  chose  to  treat  them  shamefully. 

You  remember  that  picture  which  Shakspere  gives  us  in 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Shy- 
lock, —  a  picture  not  overdrawn, — 

"  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe : 
You  cat]  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own." 

The  pathway  of  what  is  called  Christianity — though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  outrage  on  the  name  of  Him  from  whom  it 
has  taken  its  title — all  down  the  ages,  from  Constantine  to 
this  year,  has  been  marked  with  fire  and  rapine  and  blood, 
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whenever  Christianity  has  come  across  the  habitation  of  a 
Jew.    Why  is  this  ?    Why  have  these  Jews  been  signalled  out  ? 

# 

Why  have  they  occupied  the  place  of  a  "  peculiar  people  "  in 
all  ages,  standing  in  this  special  relation,  being  made  spe- 
cially distinct?  Members  of  other  nationalities  and  other 
religions  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  Christendom,  and  have 
not  been  treated  in  this  fashion.  Wherein  lies  the  distinc- 
tion  ?  I  shall  not  be,  able  to  make  the  matter  absolutely 
clear  to  you,  but  I  hope  to  give  some  satisfactory  and  sub- 
stantial reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  have  stood  apart  by  themselves,  occupying  a  special 
place.  They  have  never  assimilated  themselves  to  the  people 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  have  dwelt,  as  have  other  nations. 
They  have  occupied  the  place  of  pariahs,  outcasts,  on  whom 
it  was  safe  for  any  brute  in  human  form  to  vent  his  brutality. 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  we  call  civilization  is,  in 
regard  to  many  thousands  of  people,  only  a  thin,  external 
veneer.  If  we  are  not  descended  from  the  animals  beneath 
us,  at  any  rate  we  are  very  near  of  kin  to  them  sometimes,  in 
the  worst  traits  which  they  possess  and  manifest.  There  is 
an  element  of  cruelty  and  brutality  in  men,  and  you  see  it 
anywhere  when  the  restraints  of  social  life  are  broken,  and 
there  comes  up  from  beneath  that  horrible  million-headed 
monster  that  we  call  "the  mob."  There  is  no  so  cruel  dis- 
play of  power  and  passion  on  the  face  of  this  earth  as  shows 
itself  through  this  outburst  of  that  which  is  worst  in  human 
nature.  Something  must  be  credited  to  this.  The  worst 
and  most  degrading  passions  of  men  have  been  displayed 
toward  this  people.  There  has  been  envy  toward  them  be- 
cause they  were  rich ;  for,  curiously  enough,  the  Jews,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  have  shown  their  ability'  to  thrive  almost 
anywhere,  and  to  make  themselves  independent  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  if  they  were  only  given  their  lives  and  a 
little  time  of  peace  and  comparative  safety.  But  when  we 
have  exhausted  all  reasons,  selfishness,  the  brutality  of  our 
human  character,  envy,  desire  to  plunder,  etc.,  you  come  at 
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last  to  that  which  is  the  real  underlying  reason  and  cause  of 
all ;  and  we  find  it  —  let  us  say  it  with  heads  bowed  and  with 
shame  —  in  religion. 

The  Jews  have  been  hated '  because  they  did  not  worship 
God  after  the  Christian  fashion,  and  the.  Christians  have 
considered  it  only  a  sort  of  righteous  retribution  that  all 
who  bore  the  hated  name  of  Jew  should  suffer  for  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  horrible  crime  of  putting  a  God  to  death 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Men  have  not  reasoned  very 
carefully  or  very  logically  about  this.  Even  though  that 
charge  were  true,  is  it  justice  to  visit  vengeance  upon  them 
and  their  descendants  in  all  after  time?  It  seems  .to  me 
that  this  reason,  while  it  really  lies  at  the  root  and  heart  of 
it  all,  is  only  a  most  pitiful  excuse,  hav^ing  in  it  a  tinge  of  the 
ludicrous  in  its  extremest  displays. 

As  illustrating  one  phase  of  this  mob  development,  do  you 
remember  that  story,  which  has  truth  enough  about  it  to 
make  it  fitting  that  I  should  repeat  it  here,  in  spite  of  its 
absurdity,  of  the  drunken  sailor  who  set  upon  a  Jew  and 
abused  him  most  cruelly.  And,  as  the  Jew  asked  for  what 
reason  he  was  so  beaten,  the  sailor  cried  out,  "  What,  aren't 
you  one  of  those  people  that  killed  Christ.^"  And,  when 
the  Jew  responded  that  that  event  occurred  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  the  sailor  replied,  "  What  if  it  did  !  I 
didn^t  hear  of  it  till  last  week."  This  illustrates  how  the 
brutal  in  men  will  turn  even  the  very  sacred  name  of  re- 
ligion into  an  excuse  for  that  which  in  them  is  lowest  and 
worst. 

The  Jews,  by  clinging  to  their  religion,  have  stood  apart 
and  alone ;  and  Christendom  has  taught  until  within  very 
recent  times  that  God  was  angry  with  all  those  who  were 
outside  the  limits  of  their  own  supposed-to-be  infallible 
ideas.  And  they  have  held  it  to  be  righteous  service  of  God 
to  "compel  them  to  come  in  "  by  any  means  at  their  disposal. 
This,  then,  is  the  root  and  heart  of  the  persecution  which 
the  Jews  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  through  all  these 
dreary,  burning,  bleeding,  hopeless  centuries. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  a  point  that  seems  of  very 
great  importance.  There  is  an  underlying  feehng,  a  popular 
opinion,  both  in  England  and  America,  of  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  as  such.  I  want  you  to  face  this,  if  you  will,  and 
see  how  much  of  this  prejudice  is  just,  and  if  the  Jews  have 
the  vices  that  we  attribute  to  them.  I  want  to  raise  the 
question  how  largely  the  responsibility  is  theirs,  and  how 
largely  it  is  ours.  I  am  going  to  take  up  two  or  three  com- 
mon charges  against  the  Jews;  and,  however  plain  and  simple 
they  may  seem,  I  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  plainest  terras, 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  are  clannish ;  that  they  run 
in  droves  and  herds ;  that  they  do  not  associate  with  people 
on  the  same  terms  as  others  do  ;  that,  if  you  find  one  Jew  at 
a  hotel,  you  will  find  a  'hundred ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate with  them,  because  they  themselves  do  not  care  to  have 
you.  There  is  a  truth  in  this.  For  eighteen  hundred  years, 
the  Jews  have  stood  thus  apart;  and  there  are  two  reasons 
for  it.  In  tlje  first  place,  they  felt  that  they  had  a  mission 
to  conserve  the  truth  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
They  remembered  and  carried  in  their  hearts  the  echo  of 
that  old  promise  to  Abraham,  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed" ;  and  they  felt  that,  if  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  through  them,  they  must 
conserve  this  sacred  religious  truth.  And  they  could  not  do 
it  except  by  holding  themselves  together  and  observing  their 
old-time  customs.  Any  influence  which  should  change  these 
tended  to  destniction  and  disintegration. 

But,  granting  all  power  to  that,  there  is  another  reason. 
Let  me  put  it  to  you  as  to  what  the  effect  of  such  treatment 
as  they  have  endured  would  be  upon  you.  We  believe  to- 
day, nay,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  there  is  a  grand  truth  in 
the  law  of  heredity,  and  that  people  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  results  of  any  course  of  conduct  which  they  follow, 
or  even  the  conditions  which  they  are  forced  to  endure. 
Suppose  a  thousand  families  from  Boston  were  transported 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  Germany.  Suppose  that  all  civil 
^nd  social  advantages  and  privileges  were  taken  away  from 
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us  there  and  we  were  denied  intercourse  with  people  on 
equal  terms ;  suppose  we  were  put  under  ban  ;  suppose  we 
knew  that  we  were  in  danger  of  the  descent  upon  us  of  a 
mob  or  the  legal  robbery  of  the  king,  at  almost  any  moment : 
what  should  we  do  ?  What  could  we  do  but  cling  together, 
stand  back  to  back,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  mutual  defence  ? 
What  more  natural  after  a  thousand,  nay,  fifteen  hundred, 
years  of  such  treatment  than  that  we  should  learn  to  be  clan- 
nish, to  cling  together  ?  What  result  do  you  expect  from  a 
course  of  treatment  like  that,  prolonged  through  the  ages  ? 
And  shall  we  now  have  the  meanness  to  taunt  them  wdth  char- 
acteristics which  our  forefathers  and  co-religionists  have  com- 
pelled them  to  acquire  ? 

Again,  it  is  said,  it  has  been  said  to  me  within  two  days, 
by  a  delicate  and  refined  lady,  that  the  Jews  are  filthy ;  that 
they  are  not  neat  and  clean,  and  that  one  shrinks  from  con- 
tact with  them.  Some  of  them  are,  and  some  of  them  'are 
not ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  same  remark 
can  be  made  with  justice  of  any  other  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Cities  that  have  North  Ends  and  Five  Points  in 
them  must  be  careful  how  they  accuse  other  people  of  uni- 
versal lack  of  neatness.  Then,  again,  suppose  it  were  true 
of  even  the  majority,  which  it  is  not,  let  me  ask.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible? Go  back  and  study  the  way  that  the  children 
of  Israel  have  had  to  live  for  a  thousand  years  in  Europe, — 
forced  to  live  in  the  lowest,  meanest  part  of  the  city,  com- 
pelled to  live  there  or  nowhere,  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
except  movable  property.  If  you  are  living  in  a  house  of 
which  you  wish  to  become  the  owner,  but  of  which  the  title 
is  not  clear,  you  know  perfectly  well  you  do  not  expend  much 
mohey  in  repairs.  You  do  not  put  a  great  deal  of  property 
into  a  house  until  you  know  that  you  are  sure  of  the  title. 
Consider  that  the  Jews  for  a  thousand  years  have  never  been 
sure  of  a  title  for  three  months  at  a  time  anywhere.  Can 
you  wonder  that  they  should  live  in  squalid  houses,  and  not 
spend  a  great  deal  of  the  very  money  on  which  their  lives 
depended  in  looking  after  the  neatness  of  their  homes  and 


personal  appearance  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  should  have  inherited  some  of  the  results 
of  that  kind  of  training?  But  again,  remember,  in  justice 
to  the  Jews,  that  they  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
have  made  sanitary  regulations  a  sacred  part  of  their  religion. 
All  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up  with  sani- 
tary regulations,  which  are  regarded  as  uttered  by  the  very 
mouth  of  God  himself,  and  as  equally  binding  upon  them 
as  any  moral  law. 

It  is  said  again  that  the  Jews  are  vulgar,  given  to  vulgar 
display  of  their  wealth.  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  so  generally  true  as  to  justify  us  in 
using  it  as  a  common  charge.  I  know  people,  even  in  Bos- 
ton, who  are  guilty  of  vulgar  display ;  and  they  are  not  Jews, 
either.  I  know  some  people  who,  for  the  sake  of  living  on 
the  finest  avenue  in  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a 
certain  style  and  appearance,  will  even  mortgage  their  house 
to  the  last  cent  it  is  worth ;  who  will  suffer  and  do  wrong  to 
their  families,  and  do  injustice  to  their  creditors,  for  the  sake 
of  vulgar  display.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  which  is  generally  true :  they  do  not 
display  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 

But  now  for  my  reasons.  The  Jews  are  an  Oriental  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  taste.  The  Oriental  people  of  all  ages 
and  climates  have  had  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  picturesque 
display  on  their  persons.  It  is  a  race  characteristic,  and  it  is 
something  that  we  ourselves  have  not  discarded  so  very  long. 
Jews  make  no  more  display  of  finery  than  did  the  courtiers 
of  England  and  France  a  hundred  or  two  years  ago. 

Then,  again,  we  must  remember  another  thing.  The  Jews 
have  never  been  permitted  to  display,  until  recent  times, 
their  wealth  in  picture  galleries,  in  works  of  art,  in  homes, 
in  gardens,  in  the  ten  thousand  ways  open  to  all  other  peo- 
ple. They  have  had  no  way  of  displaying  anything  except 
that  which  they  could  carry  about  on  their  persons.     They 
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have  had  no  way  to  manifest  their  love  of  beauty  except  in 
this.  way. 

The  last  and  worst  charge  of  all  is  that  the  Jews  are 
grasping,  unscrupulous,  dishonest ;  that  they  will  cheat  you 
every  time  they  have  a  chance,  and  that  they  will  take  your 
property  away  from  you  by  any  possible  means.  Again  let 
me  say  that  this  is  true,  and  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  of  them  all.  And  is  it  so  certain  that  we  are  all  free 
from  charges  like  that,  that  we  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at 
them  ?  There  is  one  root  for  this  kind  of  prejudice  which  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Jews.  In  almost  every  country  where 
they  have  been  permitted  to  dwell  for  any  time,  if  put  down 
with  the  common  people  and  peasants  of  that  country,  they 
have  beaten  them  on  their  own  ground  almost  every  time. 
They  have  been  willing  to  work  and  to  save  as  others  have 
not;  they  have  been  willing  to  study  and  care,  until  the 
others  have  turned  on  them  as  robbers,  and  stolen  away 
from  them  that  which  they  had  earned.  The  virtuous  indig- 
nation that  common  people  show  to  the  Jews  on  this  charge 
seems  to  me  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  poker  player  in  Bret  Harte's  famous  ballad. 
Outwitted  by  the  Chinaman  at  his  own  gambling  game,  he 
raises  the  howl  against  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Outwitted  by 
the  Jew  at  his  own  game,  then  comes  the  cry  of  cheat,  of 
thief,  of  dishonest,  from  the  others ;  and  they  are  ready  tc» 
take  away  from  the  Jew  that  which  they  themselves  were  not 
willing  patiently  to  earn. 

But,  though  this  charge  were  universally  true,  I  dare  as- 
sert, without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  quarter,  that  it 
is  Christendom  and  not  tlie  Jew  that  is  responsible  for  it. 
Again  let  me  ask  you  to  glance  back  over  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  see  how  the  Jews  have  been  treated.  They 
have  been  compelled  to  be  traders.  They  have  not  been 
permitted  to  be  or  do  anything  else.  They  have  not  been 
permitted  to  hold  property  or  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
avocations  and  occupations  of  .the  time ;  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  belong  to  the  trade  guilds ;  they  have  not  been 
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permitted  to  be  apprentices  for  the  trades;  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  hold  any  civil  office ;  they  have  not  been 
permitted  to  enter  the .  army.  What  should  they  do  ?  Lie 
down  and  starve,  or  do  the  one  thing  left  for  them?  They 
have  been  compelled  by  Christendom  itself  to  become 
traders.  And  there  have  been  times  when,  in  certain  cities 
of  Europe,  they  were  compelled  to  only  trade  in  old  clothes. 
Shall  we  fling  it  at  them  that  they  are  dealers  in  old  clothes, 
when  we  have  made  them  so  ?  They  have  been  compelled 
to  deal  in  wealth  that  they  could  conceal  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Thus,  they  have  become  the  masters  of  the  diamond 
and  jewelry  trade  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  Christendom  that 
has  made  them  so.  Their  wealth  had  to  be  such  as  they 
could  carr)'  in  their  pockets  and  conceal  about  their  persons, 
so  that,  when  they  were  driven  forth  by  the  king,  they  could 
flee  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  And,  after  Christendom  has 
compelled  them  for  two  thousand  years  to  be  just  what  they 
are,  shall  we  be  contemptibly  mean  enough  to  fling  it  at 
them  as  a  taunt  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  we  say  for  Jewish  virtues  ? 
1  have  left  myself  only  a  moment  for  this  point,  but  I  need 
only  a  moment, —  not  because  there  is  little  to  be  said,  but 
because  it  can  be  said  in  a  few  words.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  have  been  more  loyal  to  the  government 
where  they  may  have  lived,  none  more  patient  under  injur}% 
none  more  forgiving.  I  know  that  Shakspere  pictures  Shy- 
lock  as  the  very  incarnation  of  revenge ;  but,  however  true  the 
portrayal  may  have  been  in  other  particulars,  it  is  utterly 
false  in  that.  Revenge  has  never  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  Jews.  They  have  forgiven  ages  of  injury ;  and,  whenever 
they  have  had  the  opportunity,  they  have  lived  a  life  of  peace, 
of  kindness,  and  of  helpfulness  toward  the  people  who  have 
injured  them  for  centuries. 

No  people  has  been  truer  to  the  domestic  virtues  than 
the  Jews.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica to-day  that  contributes  so  small  a  percentage  to  the  crimi- 
nals of  the  countr)'  where  they  live.     Who  ever  knew  of  a 
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Jewish  pauper  supported  by  any  but  his  own  friends  and  peo- 
ple ?  How  many  times  did  you  ever  see  a  Jew  brought  into 
court?.  The  Jews  are  distinguished  preeminently  all  over 
the  world  for  humane  virtues  of  every  kind.  Loyalty,  purity, 
peacefulness,  forgiveness,  patience,  all  those  things  that  tend 
to  humanize  and  lift  up  society,  are  characteristics  of  the 
Jews. 

I  want  to  bring  the  Jewish  people  to  just  one  more  test, 
that  we  may  find  out  of  what  material  they  are  made.  If 
you  speak  of  the  greatness  of  a  people,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  produced,  what  names 
pierce  the  night  of  earth  like  stars,  to  lead  us  forever  by 
their  radiance.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  people  have 
ever  produced  men  grander  in  ethics  and  religion  than  have 
the  Jews.  Abraham,  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Paul, — what 
people  can  match  one-half  the  number  of  a  list  like  that. 

What  have  they  done  in  poetry  ?  If  the  book  of  Job  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  translated  properly  as  a  poem,  and 
published  by  itself,  it  would  stand  as  one  of  the  few  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  It  would  rank  alongside  of  Goethe  and 
Dante  and  Virgil  and  Homer.  And  there  are  no  lyrics  finer 
than  some  of  the  Psalms.  No  grander  strains  have  ever 
been  sung  than  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  some  of  the 
prophets.  If  we  turn  to  philosophy,  there  are  very  few  names 
in  the  past  greater  than  that  of  Moses  Mairaonides,  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Benedict  Spinoza,  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  modem  world.  Then,  in  general  literature, 
we  have  Heine,  one  of  the  finest  poets,  and  Auerbach,  just 
dead,  one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  the  world ;  in  theatri- 
cal art,  Rachel,  the  highest  name  that  the  world  has  ever 
written  in  her  own  peculiar  line.  In  music,  few  names  stand 
higher  than  that  of  Mendelssohn.  In  finance,  they  lead  the 
world  by  common  consent.  In  statesmanship  and  oratory, 
there  are  Gambetta,  the  greatest  man  in  modem  France ; 
Disraeli,  so  long  the  leader  of  modern  England.  There  is 
hardly  a  department  of  human  thought,  of  human  life,  where 
you  do  not  find  at  least  one  Jew  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
achievement  and  fame. 
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And,  when  we  turn  to  what  we  owe  to  them  as  religious 
thinkers  and  leaders,  let  us  remember,  for  it  is  true,  that 
while  we  pray,  in  our  penitence  and  our  thanksgiving  apd  our 
hopes,  we  use  the  phrases  that  have  been  wrought  out  in  the 
experience  of  the  Jews.  When  we  christen  our  children,  it 
is  with  Jewish  words  that  we  dedicate  them  to  God.  When 
we  weep  over  our  dead,  we  read  Jewish  pathos  to  express 
our  sorrow.  We  read  Jewish  prophecy  to  express  our  hope. 
When  we  picture  the  future  perfect  condition  of  the  world,  it 
is  in  the  light  of  the  Jewish  dream  that  we  talk  of  the  mil- 
lennial days  to  come.  When  we  dare  project  our  hopes  of 
heaven  into  the  unexperienced  and  unknown  future,  it  is  a 
Jewish  city  which  we  build ;  we  look  upon  Jewish  trees,  we 
listen  to  the  murmurs  of  Jewish  rivulets,  and  we  picture  it 
all  by  the  help  of  Jewish  imagination. 

We  specially  ought  to  remember  to  be  tender  and  just 
toward  a  people  like  this.  For  we  are  growing  beyond  the 
hard  interpretation  of  Christianity ;  and  now  our  mai^  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  the  religious  life  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  second  Isaiah  and  with  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  It  is  a 
Jewish  dream  of  human  brotherhood  that  kindles  our  aspira- 
tions, touches  our  hearts,  and  fills  us  with  enthusiastic  hopes 
for  the  future.  Can  we  afford  then  to  be  unjust  to  a  people 
the  most  injured  in  the  world,  and  the  one  to  whom  the 
world  owes  as  much  as  to  any  other  that  has  ever  lived? 


Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  we  have  been  taught  to 
use  these  words  that  express  not  only  trust  in  thee,  but  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  as  well.  We  ask  that  we  may 
prove  the  sincerity  of  our  worship  toward  thee,  by  living  out 
sincerely  our  charity,  our  tenderness,  our  helpfulness  toward 
thy  children,  our  fellows.  And  we  will  thank  thee,  now 
and  forever.     Amen. 
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The  Religion  of  Longfellow's  Poems. 


Singularly  fortunate  in  his  life  and  singularly  fortunate 
in  his  death  was  our  poet.  He  won  an  early  renown,  and 
kept  it  untarnished  and  undimmed  to  the  end.  He  came  like 
an  expected  guest,  for  whom  was  prepared  a  place  and  a  wel- 
come. His  was  no  struggle  to  gain  the  ear  of  an  unready 
world.  But  as  the  robin  comes  in  spring,  takes  his  place 
under  our  window  and  sings  his  longed-for  song,  while  the 
children  clap  their  hands  in  gladness  and  bring  their  tribute 
of  crumbs,  as  to  one  who  has  a  right  in  the  home,  so  came 
Longfellow.  Men,  women,  and  children  listened,  and 
straightway  voted  him  the  freedom  of  every  home  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

How  strangely,  sadly  unlike  this  has  been  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  great  singers  of  the  world.  Now,  some  MarloW, 
after  giving  promise  of  work  only  second  to  the  greatest  of 
all  ages,  dies  of  early  dissipation  in  a  broil.  Now,  it  is  a 
Chatterton,  who,  while  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  but  yet  a 
.prodigy  of  genius,  starves  to  death  in  a  garret.  Now,  it  is 
Keats,  who  sings  a  prelude  so  sweet  that  all  after-time  must 
mourn  the  music  that  should  have  followed ;  but  the  voice 
dies  down,  while,  with  longing,  white  face  turned  toward  the 
love  and  life  he  was  leaving,  the  grave  swallows  him  up. 
Then,  it  is  Milton, —  old,  neglected,  blind, —  singing  a  song  in 
the  darkness  that  he  knows  the  after-time  must  hear,  but  to 
whom  come  few  glad  and  grateful  responses  from  the  heed- 
less people  of  his  own  age.  So  many  have  been  the  bird-like 
singers  who  fell  with  bleeding  breasts  and  torn  plumage, 
when  just  spreading  their  wings  for  grander  flight !  But 
Longfellow,  with  free  wing,  flew  through  sunny  skies,  while 


all  the  world  listened  with  delight  to  his  song.  He  lived  to 
sing  it  out,  and  only  ceased  when  he  was  wear}*  and  the 
night  shadows  beckoned  him  to  rest. 

Singularly  fortunate  was  he  in  all  things.  How  splendid 
a  specimen  was  he  of  a*  physically  perfect  and  beautiful  man- 
hood !  How  remarkably  sane  was  he  in  intellect,  and  with 
what  fresh  and  healthy  eyes  he  looked  out  over  the  world ! 
Never  embittered  by  poverty,  never  spoiled  by  success,  he 
was  a  very  prince  of  friends  and  companions.  I  think  I 
have  never  known  a  great  man  more  genial  and  companion- 
able. A  household  name  in  two  continents,  he  was  still  as 
simple-hearted  and  unaffected  as  a  child.  No  assumption, 
no  .patronage :  he  stood  at  once  on  your  footing,  and  with 
level  eye  looked  into  yours,  as  that  of  a  fellow-man  and  a 
friend.  He  could  not  help  thus  to  make  friends  of  all  he 
met.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  later  years  his  home  be- 
came a  shrine,  to  which  flocked  pilgrims  from  every  land. 

In  spite  of  the  shadows  that  passed  over  his  home,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that 

"  Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary," 

his  home-life  was  "happy  and  blessed. 

Thus  he  went  through  the  world,  loving  and  loved  on  every 
hand.  He  moved  through  his  orbit  like  a  star  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  not  growing  suddenly  dark  nor  suffering  even  temporary 
eclipse.  He  shone  on  till  his  light  faded  out  in  the  sunrise 
of  another  life. 

"  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," — 

these  he  had  to  the  last,  and  these  all  will  wait  on  his  cher- 
ished memory  in  the  future. 

And  what  now  shall  we  say  of  him  as  a  poet?  We  are  too 
near  his  grave  to  assume  the  cold  attitude  of  the  critic,  even 
were  the  occasion  a  fitting  one.  The  passing  years  are  the 
critics  that  set  up  one  and  overthrow  another.  But,  what- 
ever the  comparative  rank  that  may  be  assigned  him  in  the 


future,  this  much  at  least  may  be  safely  said :  he  has  made 
himself  the  best-loved  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  **  The  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly."  He  i^  almost  as  near  to  the 
popular  heart  of  Christendom  as  Burns  to  that  of  Scotland. 
Probably  more  homes  in  England  and  America  are  familiar 
with  the  verse  of  Longfellow  than  with  that  of  any  other 
poet,  living  or  dead ;  and  this  partly  at  least  because  he 
made  himself  level  to  the  common  apprehension.  He  has 
hardly  written  a  line  that  any  ordinarily  intelligent  man  or 
woman  cannot  understand.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  he  has 
no  depth.  One  may  count  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  deep  as  it  is,  because  the  water  is  so  clear; 
while  the  bottom  of  many  a  shallow  puddle  is  out  of  sight. 

Browning  is  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of  the  century. 
But  he  is  the  poet  of  scholars  and  philosophers,  except  as 
they  interpret  him  to  the  people.  Tennyson  is  not  so  far 
from  popular  apprehension  as  Browning ;  and  yet  much  of 
his  best  work  is  a  sinewy  grappling  with  great  problems,  to 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  intel. 
lectual  struggles  of  the  age.  But  Longfellow  has  chosen 
most  of  his  themes  from  the  midst  of  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  "  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs,"  "The  Children's  Hour,"  "Rain  in  Summer,"  "The 
Building  of  the  Ship,"  "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  "God's  Acre," 
"The  Open  Window,"  "The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers," 
"  Resignation,"  with  its  flock  where  one  is  always  missed, — 
such  songs  as  these  appeal  to  the  common  and  eternal  sym- 
pathies of  the  world.  And  it  will  not  be  strange  if  such  as 
these  make  up  the  enduring  part  of  his  fame.  A  simple 
plank  will  ride  out  a  storm  wherein  the  mightiest  ocean 
steamer  would  founder.  And,  while  many  ambitious  poems 
with  their  heavy  freight  go  down,  the  world's  heart-songs 
still  float  far  over  the  stream  of  time. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Longfellow  is  that  he  dealt  but 
little  with  themes  of  only  transient  interest.  Grand  words, 
called  out  by  an  occasion,  may  easily  be  forgotten  when  the 
occasion  itself  has  passed  by.     A  work  of  art,  to  hold  the 
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enduring  interest  of  the  world,  must  deal  with  themes  that 
can  never  go  out  of  date.  Love,  home,  childhood,  death, 
hope, —  these  are  eternal.  Human  interest  in  them  can 
never  tire.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  consider  Gray's 
Elegy.  It  is  not  its  fine  workmanship  alone  that  makes  it 
of  perennial  power.  So  long  as  men  and  women  die,  so 
long  as  little  graves  hide  the '  heart-treasures  of  our  homes, 
so  long  will  the  churchyard  be  the  centre  of  pathetic  inter- 
est. Gray's  Elegy  will  last,  then,  so  long  as  tears  fall. 
Much  of  the  finest  work  of  Lowell  and  Whittier  sprang  like 
soldiers  armed  to  fight  in  battles  that  have  passed  away. 
Grand  and  noble  work  it  was,  and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
But  reforms  achieved  become  history ;  and  most  people  have 
time  only  to  deal  with  the  cares  of  the  passing  day.  It  is 
then  the  song  that  keeps  time  with  the  daily  care  or  daily 
gladness  that  all  men  treasure  in  their  hearts. 

We  must  now  touch  a  little  on  the  relation  which  Long- 
fellow sustains  to  home  life  and  childhood  before  we  pass  to 
the  special  topic  of  the  morning ;  and  yet  the  two  are  so 
blended  in  his  heart  and  life  that  home,  childhood,  and  relig- 
ion, with  him,  are  but  separate  patterns  woven  in  one  web. 
We  think  of  Whittier  as  our  Poet  of  Reform.  Lowell,  while 
touching  many  another  theme  with  a  master's  hand,  has  yet 
made  himself  most  widely  heard  by  dropping  the  lyre  and 
putting  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  in  the  great  crisis-hours  of 
our  nation's  life.  But  Longfellow  came  quietly  into  ever}* 
home,  and  made  himself  a  familiar  guest  by  every  hearth- 
stone. In  those  beautiful  verses  of  "  Dedication "  to  his 
volume  on  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside^  he  says, — 

"  Therefore,  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk, 
Saddened,  and  mostly  silent,  with  emotion ; 
Not  interrupting  with  intrusive  talk 
The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean. 

"  Therefore,  I  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest, 

At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted. 
To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest, 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  uninvited." 


And  what  poet  of  the  world  has  ever  had  his  wish  more 
sweetly  gratified  !  We  follow  with  him  "  The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  and  thrill  with  him  as 

"  With  one  exulting,  joyous  shout 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms ! " 

With  him,  we  sit  on  the  beach,'  and  watch  the  far-oflF  sails  and 

rouse,  • 

"  Like  unto  ships  far-off  at  sea, 

Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we  " ; 

and  wonder  what  shall  be  our  final  haven.  We  listen  while 
he  tells  us  "The  Secret  of  the  Sea."  Through  his  eyes,  we 
watch  "The  Light-house,"  a  guiding  "pillar  of  fire  by  night." 
Or,  as  the  twilight  deepens,  we  note  with  him  how 

"  Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 
Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glimmer." 

Then  with  how  many  tender  and  sacred  memories  has  he 
peopled  our  firesides  1  How  has  he  hallowed  and  sweetened 
all  the  common  domestic  affections  and  sorrows !  The  beau- 
tiful home  of  Bethany,  reproduced  in  "  Christus  "  ;  the  sweet 
image  of  Elsie  in  "  The  Golden  Legend  "  ;  the  Puritan  home 
in  "  Miles  Standish,"  with  its  love-flower  in  the  midst  o'f  the 
religious  ice,  like  the  white  edelweiss  in  the  Alps,  by  the  edge 
of  a  glacier ;  the  wild-wood  beauty  of  Minnehaha's  love  in 
an  Indian's  wigwam ;  the  love  stronger  than  death  in 
"  Evangeline  " ;  besides  a  whole  wreath  of  minor  poems  that 
celebrate  our  "Haunted  Houses," — haunted  with  precious 
memories  of  lost  faces  and  departed  years :  —  all  these  show 
how  the  affections  and  the  griefs  of  home  were  the  centre  of 
his  life  and  his  verse. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  ever  paid  to  a  poet  was 
the  spontaneous  celebration  of  his  birthday  by  the  children 
all  over  the  land.  You  remember  the  incident  of  their  pre- 
senting him  a  chair  made  of  "  The  Spreading  Chestnut 
Tree,"  under  which  the  "Village  Blacksmith  "  worked;  and 


of  the  Longfellow  day  in  the  public  schools.  And  why 
should  they  not  accept  his  loving  invitation  :  — 

"  Come  to  me,  O  ye  children, 
For  I  hear  you  at  your  play ; 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 
«     Have  vanished  quite  away. 

* 

"  Come  to  me,  O  ye  children. 
And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 
In  your  sunny  atmosphere." 

Blessed  are  they  who  can  find  a  solution  of  life's  riddles  in 
the  trust  and  gladness  of  childhood !  How  like  an  echo  all 
this  sounds  of  those  other  words, —  "  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven " !  And  who  else  has  paid  the  children  so 
golden  a  tribute  as  this? — 

"  Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems. 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead." 

• 

How  could  they  help  loving  him  who  has  made  himself  so 
truly  tfu  children's  poet?  What  home  can  ever  forget  "  The 
Children's  Hour "  ?  The  picture  is  in  all  our  hearts.  We 
see  the  poet  sitting  in  the  twilight,  while  he  listens  to  "  the 
patter  of  little  feet "  in  the  chamber  above  him.  Then  we 
see  their  descent,  the  "  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway,"  the 
climbing  up  over  the  back  and  sides  of  his  chair,  the  attack 
of  the  "  blue-eyed  banditti " ;  and  then  we  hear  the  mock 
threat,  as  if  he  were  a  rough  old  baron  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  — 

"  I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart. 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

"  And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 
Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 
And  moulder  in  dust  away ! " 
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Can  you  not  almost  feel  the  throb  of  his  heart,  and  note  the 
tremulous  eyelids,  as  he  thinks  how  much  of  care  and  tragedy 
life  means,  that  is  only  a  frolic  to  the  little  ones  ? 

I  know  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  you  one  little  personal 
incident  that  shows  how  genuine  was  this  side  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's character.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ^go,  he  was  at 
my  house.  He  was  hardly  seated  before  he  had  turned 
himself  into  a  playmate  for  my  little  four-year-old.  When 
the  call  was  finished,  he  said  the  usual  good-day,  and  was 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  My  little  boy  had  not  seen 
enough  of  him.  So  he  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  called  out, 
"  Mr.  Longfellow,  come  back ;  I  want  to  kiss  you  again ! " 
Before  we  could  interfere  to  save  him  the  trouble,  he  was 
upstairs  again,  had  caught  him  in  his  anps,  and  was  playing 
with  him  once  more.  And  then  Max  watched  him  from  the 
window  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  Why  should  children  not 
love  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  grow  old  ? 

In  dwelling  thus  on  the  man  and  the  poet,  do  not  think 
I  have  forgotten  that  I  was  to  speak  of  his  religion.  For  a 
man's  religion  is  seai  only  in  seeing  him.  When  you  have 
tasted  the  fruit,  then  you  can  judge  the  quality  of  the  tree. 
Who  cares  about  the  religion  of  any  man,  unless  it  is  able  to 
sweeten  his  own  life  ?  With  these  glimpses  of  his  character 
in  mind,  I  think  we  would  how  like  to  know  what  such  a  man 
thought  and  believed  concerning  the  great  questions  of  God 
and  destiny.  For  no  tree  of  thought  can  be  vicious  that 
produces  such  healthy  fruit. 

As  we  look  through  his  verse,  we  shall  find  no  articulated 
creed.  He  was  no  formal  theologian.  His  religion  is  rather 
an  atmosphere.  But  it  is  as  visible  and  palpable  as  the 
golden  haze  that  illuminates  and  enriches  the  landscape  of 
an  Indian  Summer  afternoon.  Let  us  hear  him,  while  he 
gives  us  his  own  ideal  of  his  work.  In  a  beautiful  sonnet 
addressed  to  Tennyson,  he  says, — 

"  Not  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  song, 

Who  craze  the  brain  with  their  delirious  dance, 
Art  thou,  O  sweet  historian  of  the  heart!" 


And  in  his  poem  on  "The  Singers,"  he  writes, — 

*'  God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again." 

"  Historian  of  the  heart " ;  to  "  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  bring  them  back  to  heaven,"  —  here  is  his  ideal.  And 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  not  printed  one  line  that  is 
out  of  harmony  with  this  gracious  purpose.  To  cheer,  to 
strengthen,  to  sweeten  life,  to  lift  it  up  and  bring  it  into  tjie 
heaven  of  love  and  truth  and  duty, —  this  is  the  mission  of 
his  song. 

It  is  worth  while,  right  here,  to  note  the  yawning  depth 
and  dismal  breadth  of  the  gulf  that  separates  the  religious 
attitude  of  Longfellow  from  one  of  the  earliest  verse-makers 
— it  would  be  profanation  to  call  him  poet  —  of  our  history. 
It  is  a  hint  of  how  far  we  have  travelled  from  barbarism 
toward  humanity. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  our  old 
colonial  days,  a  raven-song  was  heard  from  Maiden.  One 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  tried  the  im- 
possible,—  to  set  to  music  the  wrath  and  thunders  of  "  The 
Day  of  Doom."  It  was  an  attempt  to  teach  the  horrors  of 
"the  last  day,"  as  held  in  the  theology  of  that  age.  Its  god 
is  a  fiend ;  and  his  livid  face  lowers  through  the  clouds  that 
overhang  the  agony  of  the  bottomless  pit.  One  class  after 
another  appears  before  the  incarnate  anger,  and  is  doomed. 
At  last  come  the  little  children,  who,  not  of  the  elect,  are  to 
suffer  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  They  plead  their  cause,  but  all 
without  avail.  Pardon  me  for  giving  you  one  specimen. 
It  \s  Jesus,  remember,  addressing  doomed  infants :  — 

"  You  sinners  are,  and  such  a  share 
As  sinners  may  expect 
Such  ye  shall  have ;  for  I  do  save 
None  but  my  own  elect. 
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"  Yet  to  compare  your  sin  with  their 
Who  lived  a  longer  time, 
I  do  confess  it  is  much  less. 
Though  every  sin's  a  crime. 

"  A  crime  it  is,  therefore  in  bliss 
You  may  not  hope  to  dwell ; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 
The  easUst  room  in  hell^'' 

Then  hear  Longfellow  sing, — 

"  Come  to  me,  O  ye  children, 
For  T  hear  you  at  your  play." 

Surely,  it  is  another  world,  another  religion,  another  God, 
though  the  two  are  separated  by  less  than  two  hundred  years. 
In  Longfellow,  the  "gospel"  is  indeed  "^^//news";  what  it 
could  not  claim  to  be  in  the  older  faith.  * 

Longfellow's  grave  is  hardly  closed ;  and  already,  as  I  hear, 
he  is  beginning  to  be  claimed  as  an  "  evangelical."  If  it  be 
indeed  so,  it  is  only  because  evangelicalism  has  been  con- 
verted. You  may  study  his  complete  works,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  find  no  single  trace  of  belief  in  any  one  of  the 
distinctive  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  so-called  evangelical 
churches.  It  is  no  wonder  they  would  like  to  claim  him ; 
for,  if  flowers  like  him  can  grow  out  of  doors,  in  the  common 
air  and  sunshine  of  the  world,  then  it  is  conclusively  proved 
that  their  walled  hot-houses  have  no  monopoly  of  the  sweet 
blossoms  of  the  religious  life.  As  matter  of  fact,  his  Christ 
ideal  is  only  the  traditional  one  of  Unitarianism.  And  if 
sweet  and  loving  words  about  him  of  Nazareth  make  one 
evangelical,  then,  behold,  the  Church  has  suddenly  become 
wide  enough  to  enfold  Theodore  Parker  and  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Mr.  Longfellow^s  own  brother,  who  spoke  the  last  lov- 
ing words  at  his  house,  hardly  clings  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian even,  but  loves  the  wider  fellowship  of  all  true  souls  of 
whatever  name. 

And,  indeed,  Longfellow's  God  is  not  the  God  of  any  one 
theology  or  of  any  one  religion.  He  sees  and  worships  him 
in  all  the  life  'and  beauty  of  nature ;  he  traces  his  footsteps 
m  the  history  of  all  peoples ;  he  listens,  like  a  Quaker,  for 
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his  "still,  small  voice"  in  the  soul.  He  is  the  universal 
father,  guide,  friend,  and  saviour.  The  exclusive  theologies 
have  no  place  in  their  heavens  for  the  heathen.  But  listen 
while  Longfellow  sings  his  .grand,  world-wide  hope  in  Hia- 
watha:— 

"  Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple. 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  nature, 
Who  believe  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human ; 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened. 
Listen  to  this  simple  story, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

His  verse  is  full  of  this  tender  trust,  of  this  broad  human- 
ity. No  true  man  is  shut  out  of  Longfellow's  heaven  for 
lack  of  the  peculiar  "  shibboleth  "  of  any  faith. 

His  religious  fellowship,  as  becomes  one  who  believes  in  a 
God  who  is  humanity's  father,  is  no  narrower  than  the  world. 
Jew,  Indian,  Negro,  all  are  folded  in  the  arms  of  his  sympa- 
thy and  in  the  arms  of  his  God.  And  not  only  that :  his 
sympathy  is  jw^human,  and  embraces  all  that  breathe  and 
feel.  His  heart  throbbed  in  response  to  whatever  could  feel 
the  touch  of  joy  or  the  keenness  of  sorrow.  His  "Bell  of 
Atri"  is  a  sermon  on  humanity  to  the  animal  world.  The 
horses  all  would  love  him,  could  they  but  know  how  well  he 
pleaded  their  cause.  You  remember  the  tale.  An  old  horse, 
after  a  life  of  faithful  service,  turned  out  to  die.  Let  us  hear 
the  king's  decree  ;  and,  if  we  need  the  lesson,  let  us  remem- 
ber it :  — 

"  He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not  merits  more 

•Than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the  door. 

Therefore,  the  law  decrees  that,  as  this  steed 

Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you  shall  take  heed 

To  comfort  his  old  age,  and  to  provide 

Shelter  in  stall,  and  food  and  field  beside." 
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What,  now,  is  his  doctrine  of  human  salvation  ?  It  is  no 
religion  of  a  borrowed  righteousness,  of  the  imputed  merits 
of  another,  of  magical  reversals,  of  sacraments  or  blood. 
It  is  rather  simple  character-building.  Let  us  hear  a  frag- 
ment of  his  lesson  \  — 

"  All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

"  For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

"  Build  to-day  then  strong  and  sure. 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

"  TAus  alotu  can  we  attain 

To  those  summits  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky." 

All  may  work  at  this  character-building ;  for  he  tells  us 
in  "  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  "  :  — 

"  St.  Augustine !  well  hast  thou  said. 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame ! 

"  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

But  in  this  ascent  there  are  no  magical,  miraculous  leaps. 
For,  in  the  same  poem,  he  says :  — 

"  The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs. 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic yf/^A/J  of  stairs. 
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'*  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

In  this  character-building,  we  can  help  each  other.  For, 
in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  he  sings  :  — 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time, — 

"  Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main,  * 

Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

And,  in  the  work  of  this  character-building,  he  reads  a 
lesson  of  calmness  and  patient  endurance  in  the  firm,  onward 
course  of  the  stars :  — 

"  And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

"  Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong." 

This,  then,  is  his  salvation, —  self-mastery  and  noble  adjust- 
ment to  the  conditions  and  duties  of  life.  He  was  grandly 
free  from  the  whining  disease  of  pessimism.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing the  craven  question  as  to  whether  "  life  is  worth  living," 
he  proposed  rather  that  we  should  go  to  work  and  make  it 
worth  living. 

And  the  way  to  make  it  worth  living,  to  build  God's  king- 
dom, is  the  plain  way  of  goodness, —  finding  God's  laws  and 
obe3dng  them.  Note  with  what  grand  simplicity  he  closes 
his  "  Christus."  Using  the  early  church  tradition  that  John, 
"  the  beloved  disciple,"  should  not  die,  but  continue  on  earth 
till  the  "  second  advent,"  our  poet  represents  him  waiting  as 
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the  ages  go  by.     And  into  his  lips  he  puts  these  closing 
words  of  his  poem  :  — 

"  Bewildered  with  its  search, 
Bewildered  with  the  crj', — 
Lo,  here  I  lo,  there,  the  Church ! 
Poor,  sad  Humanity, 
Through  all  the  dust  and  heat. 
Turns  back  with  bleeding  feet 
By  the  weary  road  it  came, 
Unto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  Great  Master  taught. 
And  that  remaineth  still :  ' 

Not  he  that  reptateth  the  uame^ 
But  he  that  doeth  the  will!  " 

When  thus  the  dogmatic  John  is  made  to  teach  simple 
character  as  the  way  of  salvation^  and  that  in  the  poem  of 
"Christus"  itself,  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  put  the 
great  poet  on  our  own  platform,  which  declares  that  knowl- 
edge and  deeds  are  the  twin  gateways  of  entrance  to  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

One  more  point  only  is  there  time  to  touch  upOHj  and  that 
is  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  immortal  life.  Neither 
he  nor  we  may  be  able  as  yet  to  prove  his  doctrine  true ; 
but  we  cannot  help  wishing  it  may  be.  He  tells  us  that, 
though  the  old  superstitious  horror  of  it  lives  no  longer,  still 
OUT  homes  all  are  "  Haunted  Houses"  : — 

*'  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors, 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

'*  The  spirit  world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 
Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 
Pt  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air." 

Life  and  death  with  him  are  but  God's  "Two  Angels": — 

"  Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his ; 

Without  his  leave,  they  pass  nq  threshold  o'er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 
Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ?  " 
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The  churchyard  is  "God's  Acre,"  where  is  sown  a  harvest 
for  the  eternal  life  to  reap.  In  the  twilight,  he  listens  and 
hears  the  "Footsteps  of  Angels," — the  angels  that  once 
were  human  friends:  — 

"  Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

•*  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more." 

0 

To  how  many  a  broken-hearted  mother  has  "The  Reaper 
and  the  Flowers "  brought  a  whisper  of  tearful  comfort ! 
The  flowers ;  yes,  the  very  buds  and  blossoms  of  human  life, 
whose  roots  go  down  to  the  centre  of  the  soul.     But,  if 

"They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light," 

the  mother  may  give  them  "in  tears  and  pain,"  and  still  in 
spite  of  all  may  trust 

" '  Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 
And  took  the  flowers  away." 

How  many  have  been  stronger  to  bear  because  he  wrote 
his  "  Resignation  "  !  Our  sad  forebodings  may  be  the  mis- 
takes of  our  limited  vision  after  all :  — 

"  We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors  ; 
Amid  these  earthly  damps, 
What  stem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 
May  b€  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

"  There  is  no  death  !    What  seems  so  is  transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

Can  it  be  that  a  man  like  this  is  dead  t  I  cannot  believe 
it.  Like  a  lark  that  sings  and  soars,  and,  still  singing,  fades 
out  of  sight  in  the  blue  heaven,  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
voice  is  hushed  just  because  the  singer  is  beyond  the  range 
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of  our  sight  and  hearing.  Yes.  he  is  gone  beyond  our  sight. 
And  he  went  at  the  right  time,  before  his  "  eye  was  dim  or 
his  natural  force  abated/'  A  rounded  life  was  his,  and  he 
slept  when  his  work  was  done.  How  much  sweeter  this  than 
to  linger  while  one  sense  after  another  decays,  and  the  brain 
itself  forgets  its  mastery.  A  timely  death  is  as  blessed  a 
boon  as  is  a  timely  birth  and  a  full  measure  of  years. 

Where  is  he  gone  ?  We  may  not  know  as  yet.  So  .far  as 
we  are  concerned,  he  has  gone,  to  quote  his  own  words  once 
more, 

"  Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 
To  you,  ye  boundless  regions 
Of  all  perfection  1    Tender  morning  visions 
Of  beauteous  souls  1     The  Future's  pledge  and  band ! 
Who  in  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand 
Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 
Into  the  Silent  Land." 

With  "  Hope's  tender  blossoms,"  he  certainly  has  gone. 
And  though  he  has  gone  into  a  land  that,  to  our  ears,  is 
silent,  we  will  rejoice  that  he  has  left  behind  him  "winged 
words  "  that  will  fly  and  sing  their  songs  of  trust  and  hope 
through  many  a  vear  to  come. 
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The  Moral  EM  of  Belief  in  a  Future  Life. 


"  Though  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  of  what  advantage 
is  it  to  me,  if  the  dead  rise'  not  ?  I^t  us  eat  and  "drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die."  —  Paul:  I.  Cor.  xv.,  32. 

"One  day  a  woman  was  passing  along  the  street,  having  in  one  hand 
a  torch  and  in  the  other  a  bucket  of  water.  Some  one  asked  her  what 
she  was  going  to  do.  She  replied :  *  With  the  torch  I  am  going  to  burn 
up  heaven,  and  with  the  water  I  am  going  to  put  out  the  fires  of  hell. 
Then  men  will  be  free  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  not  driven  by  threats 
nor  bribed  by  promises.'"  —  Oriental  Apoux.uk. 

"Whatsoever  a  mansoweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  —  Paul:  Gal. 
vi.,  7. 

"If  I  didn't  believe  in  hell,  F  d  have  my  fling  T^ — that  is, 
rd  give  loose  rein  to  passion,  and  have  what  is  called  "a 
good  time."  So  said  an  Evangelical  clergyman.  "  If  there 
wasn't  any  devil,  there  would  not  be  a  great  many  Chris- 
tians !  " —  that  is,  what  is  called  "  coming  to  Christ "  is  only 
running  away  from  the  devil.  So  said  an  Evangelical  church 
member  to  me. 

Such  sayings  as  these  mean  that  hell  is  the  corner-stone 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  that  Ood  could  not  success- 
fully administer  his  government  without  the  help  of  the 
devil.  To  persons  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  man  who  ex- 
presses^ a  doubt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  straightway 
becomes  a  public  enemy.  He  is  not  simply  threatening  a 
precious  hope,  but  he  is  taking  away  all  valid  reason  for 
morals,  and  so  endangering  the  public  welfare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  who  wrote  our  "  Ori- 
ental Apologue  "  was  of  the  opinion  that  men  ought  to  be 
good   without   any   thought   whatever   as   to    consequences. 


And  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  ablest  living  follower  of  the 
great  Frenchman,  Comte,  the  founder  of  what  he  called 
"The  Religion  of  Humanity,"  declares  that  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  is  selfish  and  iinmoral.  What  he  means  by  this 
is  that  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  shadows  of  hell  blind 
men  to  the  real  jeasons  for  conduct,  and  that  he  who  be- 
haves for  the  sake  of  promised  sugar-plums  or  a  threatened 
whipping  is  not  truly  moral  at  all ;  for  he  would  really  prefer 
not  to  behave.  And  J  cannot  help  having  a  good  deal  of 
Sympathy  with  his  opinion. 

But  the  third  part  of  my  text  gives  expression  to  still 
another  view.  It  recognizes  what  has  come  to  be  demon- 
strated as  a  law  of  the  nature  of  things, — that  eyery  feeling, 
thought,  word,  and  deed  is  the  planting  of  a  seed  that  will 
come  up  and  produce  its  appropriate  fruit  of  good  or  evil, 
for  ourselves  or  others  to  eat.  These  fruits  are  not  "re- 
wards" or  "punishments,"  in  the  sense  of  arbitrarily  in- 
flicted or  apportioned  good  or  ill :  they  are  natural  results, 
that  no  sane  man  will  disregard  in  his  own  case,  and  that  no 
humane  man  will  disregard  in  the  case  of  others.  The 
nature  of  these  results  is  learned  by  human  experience, — 
just  as  farmers  learn  the  results  of  planting  and  reaping  in 
their  fields, —  and  thus  is  wrought  out  a  code  of  conduct  that 
we  call  moral. 

Put  now  sharply  before  your  minds  these  three  positions : 

I  St.  A  belief  in  a  future  life  is  the  only  adequate  founda- 
tion for  morals. 

2d.  A  belief  in  a  future  life  is  selfish,  and  stands  in  the 
way  of  morals. 

3d,  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  foundation  of  mor- 
als, in  this  life  or  any  other  life. 

When  you  find  people  of  ordinary  intelligence  thus  flatly 
contradicting  each  other  concerning  some  matter  about 
which  they  all  have  an  equal  chance  of  knowing,  you  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  laboring  under  some  serious 
misunderstanding.  Either  they  do  not  understand  each 
other  or  else  they  do  not  understand  the  problem  up  for 


discussion.  No  morals  without  belief  in  a  future  life  :  belief 
in  a  future  life  itself  immoral :  —  no  two  positions  could  be 
much  wider  apart  than  these. 

Atheism  and  agnosticism — denial  and  doubt  concerning 
a  personal  God  —  both  rouse  the  hatred  and  the  fear  of  ec- 
clesiastics, for  both  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  all 
belief  in  immortality.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  could  never 
quite  see  why.  For,  if  nature  without  God  has  been  able  to 
produce  man  and  confer  upon  him  the  life  he  now  has,  it 
seems  to  me  at  least  an  open  question  as  to  whether  nature 
may  not  also  be  able  to  continue  personal  existence  through 
the  change  called  death. 

My  only  reason,  however,  for  touching  on  the  subject  of 
atheism  now  is  that  it  is  generally  taken  as  being  equivalent 
to  a  denial  of  a  future  existence.  No  morals  without  God 
and  immortality, —  this  has  been  the  common  cry.  It  will 
be  worth  our  while  just  •  here  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  so 
profound  a  thinker  and  widely  read  a  scholar  as  Lord  Bacon ; 
and  his  opinion  takes  an  added  weight  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  himself  a  pronounced  theist ;  for  he  says,  "  I  had  rather 
believe  in  all  the  fables  in  .  .  .  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran 
than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  .And  yet, 
after  looking  over  the  world,  and  noting  the  effects  of  doubt 
on  the  one  hand  and  superstition  on  the  other,  he  declares 
of  atheism  :  "  It  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  nat- 
ural piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation,  all  which  may  be  guides  to 
an  outward,  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not.  But  su- 
perstition dismounts  all  these.  .  .  .  Therefore,  atheism  did 
never  perturb  States,  for  it  makes  men  war)'  of  themselves  as 
looking  no  further ;  and  we  see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism 
(as  the  times  of  Augustus  Caesar)  were  civil  times,  but  su- 
I^rstition  hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  States." 

No  morals  without  God  and  immortality  :  the  belief  in 
God  and  immortality  itself  immoral :  —  no  contradiction  can 
appear  more  hopeless  than  this.  Before  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  unravel  the  difficulty,  let  us  ^e  if  any  light  is  thrown 
upon   the   problem   by  the   history  of    the  past.     We  will 


glance  over  a  few  historic  examples,  with  two  questions  in 
our  minds :  — 

I  St.  Is  it  true  that  those  ages  in  which  a  belief  in  another 
life  has  been  most  firmly  held  have  been  more  moral  than 
others  ? 

2d.  If  they  have  or  have  not,  is  it  clear  that  the  moral  dif- 
ferences can  be  certainly  traced  to  either  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  this  belief  ? 

For  our  first  illustration  from  history,  let  us  turn  to  an- 
cient Eg^-^pt.  So  far  as  we  can  now  recover  her  creeds  and 
her  social  condition,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  faith  in  a  fut- 
ure life  was  very  general,  very  vivid,  and  that  it  exercised  a 
very  strong  control  over  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  So 
very  real  was  it  all  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  precious 
cares  of  a  newly  married  couple,  after  arranging  for  their 
home,  was  to  arrange  for  that  other  home, —  the  tomb.  And 
this  because  they  believed  that  proper  rites  of  sepulture 
stood  in  the  most  vital  relation  to  their  future  condition. 
Tombs  were  their  most  elaborate  and  costly  monuments;  and 
within  these  the  mummified  bodies  waited  for  the  day  when 
the  souls  would  return  and  claim  them  again.  Their  most 
sacred  scripture  was  called  "The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  and  in 
this  the  future  career  of  the  soul  was  as  graphically  deline- 
ated as  were  the  earthly  processions  and  triumphs  of  their 
kings  portrayed  on  their  historic  tablets. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  was  made 
to  depend  very  largely  on  matters  of  ritual  and  ceremony. 
And  yet  their  sacred  writings  lay  a  strong  emphasis  on  char- 
acter. The  Judge  of  the  Dead  is  represented  as  saying  of 
one  who  successfully  meets  the  ordeal  of  judgment :  "  He 
has  given  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and 
clothes  to  the  naked.  His  lips  are  pure,  and  his  hands  are 
pure.     His  heart  weighs  right  in  the  balance." 

Egypt,  then,  believed  most  thoroughly  in  a  future  life. 
What,  now,  was  its  moral  condition  ?  Its  grand  history,  its 
high  grade  of  civilization,  the  fact  that  it  endured  for  so  many 
centuries, —  these  things  indicate  that,  for  that  age  in  the 


world's  history,  its  moral  condition  must  have  been  excep- 
tionally high.  For  morals  in  a  nation  are  what  health  is  in 
an  individual.  Nations,  like  individuals,  either  keep  the 
laws  of  life,  or  they  die.  The  case  of  Egypt,  then,  appears 
to  be  one  where  firm  moral  fibre  and  a  strong  faith  in  a 
future  life  were  found  at  least  together. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  see  what  light  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  Israel  is  able  to  cast  on  our  problem.  We  are 
told  that  Moses  was  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," so  of  course  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  their 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  one  grand 
aim  of  his  life-work  was  to  lead  his  people  up  into  a  higher, 
purer,  and  nobler  religious  life.  It  is  just  this  and  its  after 
results  that  make  the  history  of  Israel  of  importance  to  the 
modern  world. 

But  right  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  striking  facts  in  the  religious  history  of  any 
people.  We  say  that  belief  in  a  future  life  is  essential  to 
morality.  But,  concerning  Moses'  opinion  on  this  subject, 
one  of  two  things  is  clear, —  either  he  did  not  believe  in  any 
future  life  at  all,  or  else  he  did  not  regard  it  as  of  any  prac- 
tical importance.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  taught  ftoth- 
ing  of  the  kind.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  Israel  had  no 
belief  in  any  general  immortality  until  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Persians,  and  borrowed  it  from  them.  And  yet  — 
in  spite  of  this,  shall  I  say  ?  —  at  any  rate  the  fact  is  clear  — 
the  moral  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  greatly  above  the 
level  of  the  average  of  the  nations  about  them.  And  the 
heights  of  those  far-off  times  have  echoed  down  the  ages 
some  of  the  grandest  moral  teachings  of  the  world. 

Egypt  believes  in  a  future  life,  and  develops  a  high  moral- 
ity for  that  age.  Israel  has  no  such  faith,  and  also  develops 
a  high  morality. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  India. 

About  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Brahmanism  had 
developed  a  doctrine  of  immortality  as  elaborate  and  vivid  as 
that  of  Egypt.    The  thought  of  it  and  the  fear  of  it  domi- 
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nated  and  oppressed  the  whole  popular  life.  It  reduced  this 
life  to  nothingness.  It  became  so  oppressive  that  there 
arose  a  wide-spread  revolt,  and  Buddhism  was  born.  (Jau- 
tama  ignored  the  gods  and  the  future  life  both,  and  concen- 
trated all  his  effort  on  what  was  essentially  a  moral  reform. 
He  taught  men  that  they  must  be  their  own  saviors,  and 
that  the  path  of  salvation  was  the  plain  way  of  moral  good- 
ness. Without  persecution  or  the  shedding  one  drop  of 
blood,  by  the  mere  force  of  persuasion,  he  conquered  a 
larger  following  than  has  ever  gone  by  the  name  of  any 
other  religious  leader  of  the  world.  He  taught  moral  pre- 
cepts that  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  curious  case  of  a  great  leader  whose 
very  first  step  in  moral  reform  was  a  denial  of  the  popular 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  And  when  in  after  times  his  fol- 
lowers began  to  worship  him  as  divine,  and  to  go  back  and 
pick  up  their  old  beliefs  concerning  th(?  future,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  movement  was  accompanied  by  a  marked 
deterioration  of  their  moral  life. 

One  more-  historic  illustration  must  suffice.  When  com- 
pared with  its  general  state  of  civilization,  it  is  incontestably 
true  that  Europe  never  reached  a  lower  level  of  moral  degra- 
dation than  during  the  so-called  "  Ages  of  Faith,"  when  the 
Catholic  Church  was  supreme.  Nobody  doubted  the  reality 
and  nearness  of  the  other  world  then.  Dante's  great  poem 
had  made  "  the  Inferno  "  as  tangible  a  country  as  the  streets 
of  Florence.  The  tortures  were  horribly  real,  and  no  one 
dared  doubt  that  they  were  endless.  And  yet  this  belief  had 
apparently  almost  no  moral  effect.  Bishops,  cardinals,  the 
Pope  himself,  often  lived  in  shameless  violation  of  all  moral 
laws.  Intrigues  and  poisonings  were  matters  of  every  day. 
Speaking  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Court  of  PYance 
during  the  girlhood  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  recently  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  its  vices, 
but  that  its  "  virtues  were  murder  and  adultery^  The  State 
meant  tyranny,  robbery,  oppression ;  the  Church  meant  ve- 
nality, license,  unscrupulous  ambitions,  and  the  Inquisition ; 


the  monastery  was  only  another  name  for  corruption ;  and 
wandering  friars  were  more  dangerous  than  modern  tramps. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  immortality. 

Now,  all  this  does  not  conflict  at  all  with  the  undoubted 
fact  that,  at  first  in  the  Roman  Kmpire,  the  Church  wrought 
a  grand  moral  reform.  It  only  shows  that  belief  in  a.  future 
life  alone  is  not  necessarily  a  moral  force.  Why  it  is  not  I 
will  tr\'  to  show  before  long. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  can  find  historic  examples  that 
seem  to  prove  either  side  of  our  question.  The  only  trouble 
is  that,  when  you  find  two  things  together,  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  on^  of  them  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  So,  if  peo- 
ple believe  in  a  future  life  or  do  not  believe  in  one,  it  may 
not  be  true  that  this  belief  or  disbelief  is  the  cause  of  their 
living  as  they  do.  A  hundred  other  motives  may  come  in  to 
determine  their  course  of  action. 

If  you  analyze  carefully  the  motives  of  your  life,  the  influ- 
ences that  lead  you  to  do  as  you  do,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  most  of  them  come  from  this  world.  It  is  the  opinions 
of  your  fellow-men,  the  desire  to  please  those  you  love,  your 
own  welfare  and  th6  welfare  of  those  for  whom  you  care, — 
it  is  these  things  and  such  as  these  that  lead  you  to  do  one 
thing  and  refrain  from  another.  He  who  does  not  care  for 
these  rarely  cares  for  any  future  and  far-off  contingencies. 
Shakspere  hits  it  finely  in  Macbeth.  When  meditating  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  he  makes  him  say  that,  if  he  could  only 
be  sure  of  success  here,  he'd 

"  Jump  the  world  to  come." 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  criminal  who  will  risk  the  po- 
lice is  very  rarely  deterred  by  any  fear  of  the  future. 

Let  us  now  see  if,  in  brief  space,  we  cannot  find  the  prin- 
ciple that  will  help  us  to  a  solution  of  our  problem  as  to 
what  is  the  real  effect  on  human  life  of  a  belief  in  immortal- 
ity. For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  let  us  note 
and  number  a  few  points,  and  thus  go  on  straight  to  our 
answer. 

I.  People  are  governed  by  motives.     And  these   motives 
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must  be  made  up  of  the  supposed  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  whether  they  regard  those  consequences  as  the  natural 
results  of  those  actions  or  results  arbitrarily  appointed  by  some 
superior  power.  And,  further,  if  men  are  left  free, —  from  ex- 
ternal control  or  that  equally  compulsive  power  of  overmas- 
tering internal  passions, —  they  will  naturally  choose  what 
they  regard  as  best. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  civilised  man  is 
that  he  does  not  live  merely  for  to-day,  but  takes  the  future 
into  consideration.  The  sensible  man,  who  expects  to  live 
forty  ye^rs,  cannot  possibly  help  taking  those  forty  years 
into  account.  He  will  not  live  just  as  he  would  if  he  knew 
he  would  die  in  six  months.  And  specially  will  this  be  true, 
if  he  knows  that  his  present  daily  course  of  conduct  is  to  de- 
termine the  happiness  or  sorrow  of  those  forty  years. 

3.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  live  only  six  months,  that  fact  does 
not  abolish  right  and  wrong.  However  brief  his  life,  still  it 
\vill  remain  true  that  certain  courses  of  conduct  lead  to  hap- 
piness and  well-being,  and  certain  others  to  the  opposite. 
The  law  of  cause  and  effect,  that  links  good  and  evil  results 
with  all  action,  does  not  depend  upon  any  question  of 
duration.  Whether  for  fifteen  minutes  or  fifteen  millions  of 
years,  good  and  evil  zx^  facts ;  and,  being  facts,  they  must 
be  motives. 

4.  The  expectation  of  a  prolonged  life  on  earth  or  of 
another  life  beyond  earth  cannot  then  create  morality,  nor 
can  its  absence  destroy  it.  But  these  conceptions  might  have 
power  most  seriously  to  modify  our  ideal  as  to  the  "chief 
end  "  of  life,  and  so  they  might  seriously  change  or  greatly 
intensify  our  controlling  motives.  A  man  will  patiently  bear 
a  great  deal  of  trial  or  hardship  this  year  for  the  sake  of 
some  good  result  to  come  next  year,  whether  that  result  is  to 
benefit  him  or  somebody  else  for  whom  he  cares.  But,  if  he 
thinks  it  is  to  do  nobody  any  good,  you  can  hardly  expect 
him  to  be  so  patient. 

5.  If,  then, —  and  this  leads  us  to  our  decisive  point, —  a 
nan  looks  forward  to  a  long  future  here,  or  to  an  eternal 
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future  somewhere  else,  and  if  he  thinks  himself  able  to 
determine  the  good  or  evil  of  that  future,  both  for  himself 
and  for  others,  then  he  were  insane  indeed  not  to  let  these 
facts  have  a  profound  influence  over  his  life. 

We  are  now  ready  to  face  the  cause  of  all  the  confusion  of 
thought  on  this  great  subject.  It  is  simply  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  controlling  human  des- 
tinv. 

If  a  man  believes  in  a  future  and  an  immortal  life,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  he  believes  that  his  character  and  conduct 
here  are  to  determine  the  good  or  evil  of  that  life ;  if  he 
really  believes  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  sow*eth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap;*^  then  this  belief  in  a  future  cannot  help  being  the 
grandest  inspiration  conceivable,  and  the  mightiest  of  all 
moral  motives.  But  he  may  believe  ever  so  strongly  in  the 
future  and  immortal  life ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  believes 
he  can  escape  the  natural  results  of  his  actions,  or  that  he 
can  attain  the  highest  future  welfare  in  some  other  way  than 
by  behaving  himself  here,  then  the  belief  may  have  even  an 
immoral  effect  on  his  life. 

How,  then,  has  this  matter  stood  in  the  past  ?  In  most 
cases,  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  taught  the  com- 
mon people  that  future  salvation  chiefly  depended  on  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  did  not  necessarily  have  anything  to  do 
with  moral  conduct.  In  many  cases,  the  gods  themselves, 
on  whose  caprice  salvation  depended,  have  not  been  moral ; 
and  of  course  such  beliefs  could  be  of  no  moral  advantage. 
The  Catholic  Church,  during  her  supremacy,  has  made  sal- 
vation depend  chiefly  on  sacraments,  not  character.  The 
noblest  characters,  if  heretical  in  opinion,  have  been  con- 
signed to  hell.  Pardon  for  sins  could  be  bought.  The 
Church's  forgiveness  and  extreme  unction  at  the  death  hour 
could  wipe  out  a  life  of  crime.  Such  a  belief  in  a  future  life 
is  of  necessity  immoral.  And  even  the  Protestant  Church 
has  always  put  something  else  than  goodness  in  the  highest 
place:  and  *' eleventh  hour"  repentance  has  held  out  a  pos- 
sible escape  for  the  life-long  sinner. 
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We  may  sum  up  then  in  a  word.  The  man  who  recog- 
nizes and  cares  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man  will 
lead  a  noble  moral  life,  whether  he  thinks  about  the  future 
or  not.  The  firmest  possible  belief  in  a  future  life,  coupled 
with  a  belief  that  heaven  may  be  gained  by  "  faith  "  or  a 
"  sacrament  '^  or  by  anything  other  than  character, —  this 
may  not  make  a  man  any  better,  and  it  may  make  him  worse. 
A  belief  in  a  future  life,  in  a  grand  and  endless  destiny  for 
all,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  it  is  to  be  gained  by  a  noble 
life  for  one's  self  and  an  unselfish  helping  of  others, —  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  be  the  grandest  of  all  possible  inspira- 
tions and  the  mightiest  of  all  possible  motives. 

And  this  I  hold  up  before  you  as  my  Easier  hope. 

"  The  tissues  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own ;  * 

And  in  the  fields  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown.** 


THE  EASTER  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  earth  lay  shrouded  white  in  snow ; 

With  low,  sad  voice,  the  winds  wailed  by ; 
While,  as  in  hopeless  prayer,  the  trees 

Their  gaunt  arms  lifted  to  the  sky. 

Winter  was  king ;  and  icy  Death, 
His  favorite,  stretched  his  sceptre  forth, 

And  held  all  fair  things,  leaf  and  flower, 
Prisoned  in  dungeons  of  the  north. 

All  nature  was  in  chains :  the  brooks 
Crept  ice-bound  on  their  sluggish  way ; 

The  sun  shone  feebly,  and  the  night 
Soon  blotted  out  the  cheerless  day. 


Then  from  the  south  the  glad  si)ring  came, 
And  breathed  through  all  the  chilly  air, 

And  wheresoever  her  warm  feet  trod 
Sprang  life  and  beauty  everywhere. 

The  earth  flung  off  her  shroud :  the  winds 
Their  wailing  ceased,  and  stooped  to  tell 

The  grasses  and  the  flowers  'twas  time 
For  roots  to  start  and  buds  to  swell. 

The  trees*  long  prayer  was  answered  now : 
The  heavens  once  again  were  kind ; 

And,  thrilled  through  every  bough,  they  flung 
Their  leafy  banners  to  the  wind. 

The  fields  and  meadows  all  put  on 
Their  spangled  dress  of  grass  and  flowers ; 

Brooks  babbled,  and  ecstatic  birds 
Made  shake  with  joy  their  leafy  towers. 


Such  is  young  Natures  Easter  Day  I 
But  tell  me,  then.  Has  man  no  part 

In  life's  long  triumph  over  death  ? 
Is  there  no  Easter  of  the  heart  ? 
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Our  loved  ones,  shrouded  white,  have  lain 
Beneath  the  snow  these  many  years : 

The  sad-voiced  winds  above  them  go, 
And  on  their  graves  drip  rainy  tears. 

Their  shadowy  memories  visit  us  — 

For  dreams  at  least  can  leave  that  shore 

Mother's  gray  hairs  and  gentle  eyes, 
As  light  she  steps  across  the  floor ; 

Or  comes  the  brother  of  our  youth, 
Making  the  far-off  years  draw  nigh ; 

The  wife,  long  lost,  our  fadeless  dream, 
The  same  old  love-look  in  her  eye ; 

The  laughing  child,  whose  sunny  hair 
Was  so  entangled  in  our  heart, 

It  bleeds  afresh  when  we  recall 
The  hour  that  tore  our  lives  apart. 

'Tis  winter  in  our  lives !     Snows  fall, 
Chill,  dreary  skies  are  overhead; 

The  fresh  leaves  of  our  youth  are  gone, 
The  flowers  of  our  hope  arc  dead. 

Is  there  no  Easter  of  the  heart  ? 

Will  our  lives  bud  again  no  more? 
Will  they  no  more  return, —  the  birds 

Whose  music  made  us  glad  before? 


Nay,  listen !  in  my  heart,  I  hear 

The  whisper  of  another  spring : 
The  winds  blow  warm  from  sunny  lands. 

Leaves  burst  and  buds  are  blossoming. 

I  catch  the  fragrance  of  a  clime 

Where  summer  blooms  the  whole  round  year. 
Where  every  sound  melts  into  song 

And  comes  as  music  to  mv  ear. 

The  lost  ones  hidden  by  the  snow. 
With  faces  white  and  still  and  cold, 

Bcneatii  those  soft  skies  wake  again 
To  live  and  love  us  as  of  old. 
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Mother  and  brother,  wife  and  child, — 
They  keep  the  same  remembered  faces : 

Only  tear-stains  and  lines  of  care 

With  deathless  youth  can  find  no  places. 

And,  best  of  all,  it  looks  like  home, 
No  strange  land  trod  by  alien  feet, — 

Familiar  as  our  childhood  haunts, 
Clothed  all  in  mellow  sunlight  sweet. 


The  heart's  long  prayer  is  answered  thus : 
The  dead  through  no  far  countries  roam 

As  babes  born  into  waiting  arms, 
They  die  into  some  higher  home. 

And  'neath  the  sunshine  of  this  hope 

My  life,  where  joy  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Where  dead  flowers  mocked  the  withered  leaves, 

Now  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  spring. 

M.  J.  S. 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  FOR? 


My  subject  this  morning  is,  What  is  education  for  ?  I  take 
for  a  Scriptural  starting-point  —  I  will  hardly  call  them  texts, 
because  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  on  and  unfold  the 
words  selected — the  sixth  verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Proverbs :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ; 
and,  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  And  again 
a  part  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter, —  "  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing:  therefore  get  wisdom."  And  just  a 
word  of  comment  on  that  passage.  I  take  it  that  by  wisdom 
the  writer  does  not  mean  what  we  call  learning  or  instruc- 
tion, but  the  practical  ability  to  apply  or  to  use  what  we 
know  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  the  highest  welfare  of  our- 
selves and  of  others. 

Man  is  bom  into  this  world  the  most  helpless  of  all  living 
creatures.  The  young  of  animals  and  of  birds  need  nothing 
for  the  ordinary  course  of  their  life  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  education.  The  young  beaver,  in  a  little  while,  is 
able  to  build  its  house  and  its  dam  as  well  as  its  ancestors 
have  builded  theirs  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  able  with  its 
natural  faculties  and  endowments  to  find  out  the  places 
where  its  food  grows,  and  to  obtain  that  food,  and  thus  all 
its  wants  are  supplied.  It  is  adequately  adapted  to  its  sur- 
roundings, and  able  to  live  out  a  complete  and  full  life. 
The  young  bird,  only  a  little  while  out  of  the  egg,  just  begin- 
ning to  peep  over  the  edge  of  its  nest,  is  soon  capable  of 
flying  off  to  its  home  and  its  natural  element  in  the  air. 
And,  without  anything  that  we  call  training,  it  uses  its  claws, 
its  beak,  its  wings,  and  sings  its  unlearned  song. 

Man  alone,  then,  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  is 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  Belle  C.  Barrows. 


born  into  this  utter  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  is  dependent 
for  his  future  career  on  his  surroundings,  on  that  which  is 
done  for  him, —  dependent  on  what  he  is  made.  A  young 
child  has  to  learn  everything.  He  has  to  learn  to  balance 
himself  on  his  little  feet  and  to  walk.  The  little  boy  has 
to  learn  to  use  his  hands,  to  use  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  his 
tongue.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  develop  and  unfold  every 
faculty  of  his  complex  nature.  And  the  whole  failure  or 
success  of  his  life  depends  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of 
education  that  he  receives.  You  may  take  a  little  child 
from  the  lap  of  ideal  culture  itself,  and  give  that  child  into 
the  nursing  of  a  barbarian  mother,  and  he  will  grow  up 
practically  a  barbarian.  No  matter  how  many  ages  of  endow- 
ment may  have  transmitted  to  him  his  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  the  kind  of  training  he  receives  will  determine 
the  use  to  which  those  faculties  and  powers  will  be  put. 
Born  out  of  the  highest  culture,  he  may  come  to  delight  in 
the  gaudy,  feathered  head-dress  of  the  savage,  and  to  take 
pride  in  the  war-paint  of  a  chief.  Or,  a  little  child  taken 
from  the  midst  of  a  loving,  moral,  tender,  religious  home, 
cast  into  circumstances  tending  to  melt  all  these  character- 
istics into  the  image  of  evil  and  selfishness  and  wrong, — 
this  child,  with  an  ancestry  of  a  thousand  years  of  noble 
manhood  and  womanhood  behind  him,  may  become  a  blot 
upon  society,  a  scourge  to  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and 
good. 

Since,  then,  so  much  of  what  a  man  or  woman  becomes 
depends  on  this  question  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  training 
that  the  child  receives,  is  there  any  question  as  to  whether 
this  theme  has  a  right  to  this  hour  and  this  place?  Is  it  not 
a  very  essential  part  of  morals  and  religion  that  we  should 
consider  the  principles  that  underlie  an  ideal  education ; 
that  we  should  ask,  and  attempt  to  answer,  as  far  as  we  can 
in  an  hour,  the  question,  IV/iaf  is  education  fori 

For  I  take  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  interest 
there  is  in  this  subject,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  land 
is  dotted  all  over  with  school-houses  and  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing  of  every  grade  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  of  us  feel  that 
education  is  somehow  a  great,  essential  thing,  still  it  is  true 
that  the  number  of  persons  is  few  who  ask  and  intelligently 
answer  the  question,  What  does  education  mean,  what  is  it 
for,,  toward  what  lines  should  it  be  directed  ?  How  many  of 
you  fathers  have  ever  asked  it  concerning  your  children  ? 
How  many  of  you  teachers,  if  there  be  those  here  to-day, 
have  ever  asked  anything  beyond  the  gaining  a  successful 
result  at  examination  time  or  putting  a  child  through  the 
prescribed  curriculum  of  study,  as  to  what  it  is  all  for  ? 

When  is  a  man  educated  ?  When  is  a  woman  educated  ? 
When  are  they  not  ?  If  the  question  were  put  to  you  whether 
such  a  person  were  educated,  would  you  not  straightway 
begin  to  think  to  what  school  he  had  been,  how  many 
things  he  knew,  what  he  could  tell  about  geography  or 
geology  or  astronomy,  or  what  problems  in  mathematics  he 
might  be  able  to  solve  ?  And  if  you  were  asked  concerning 
some  other  person  whether  he  were  educated,  and  you  knew 
that  he  had  never  been  to  school  at  all  or  but  very  little  in 
his  life,  that  he  had  never  been  to  college,  that  he  had 
never  pursued  the  ordinary  routine  of  studies,  would  you  not,  • 
with  the  common  definitions  of  education  in  vour  mind,  find 
yourself  inclined  to  say  that,  however  much  he  knew,  how- 
ever successful  he  had  become,  however  great  and  grand 
things  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  still  he  was  an  uneducated 
man  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  we  need  something  more 
definite  in  our  minds  as  to  what  we  mean  by  this  word 
"  education,"  some  standard  by  which  we  may  measure  our- 
selves, some  standard  by  which  we  may  measure  our  schools, 
our  universities,  some  standard  by  which  we  may  judge 
whether  our  own  children  are  gradually  approximating  the 
ideal  that  we  have  in  mind  ? 

What  shall  this  standard  be  ?  What  is  a  man  in  this  world 
for  ?  If  to-day  some  one  of  your  acquaintance  were  standing 
on  the  further  verge  of  life,  knowing  that  in  a  week  or  a 
month  he  must  pass  on  into  the  mystery  that  enfolds  this 
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wondrous  existence  of  ours,  if  he  were  ready  to  turn  back 
and  bid  good-by  to  the  world  where  he  had  spent  his  fift>'  or 
sixty  years,  by  what  test  would  you  decide  whether  he  had 
been  prepared  to  live,  and  had  lived  in  the  real  sense  of  that 
word  ?  Would  you  decide  it  by  the  number  of  schools  he 
had  attended,  or  the  college  course  he  had  passed  through, 
by  the  social  position  he  Qccupied  or  the  money  he  pos- 
sessed? You  know — for  a  moment's  reflection  teaches  you 
—  that  you  would  decide  by  none  of  these  things.  They 
would  only  be  elements, —  parts  of  the  problem  as  to  how 
he  has  succeeded. 

The  man  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  standing  on 
his  Ovvn  feet  and  earning  his  own  living;  the  man  who,  as  he 
went  through  life,  was  trained  in  intellect  so  that  he  could 
discern  the  true  from  the  false,  and  take  his  side  with  the 
right  in  the  great  discussions  and  conflicts  of  the  world ;  the 
man  who  has  been  able  to  take  out  of  life  the  sweetest  and 
best  things  that  it  had  to  give  him  and  still  keep  himself 
noble  and  true ;  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  put  into 
life  something  worthy  the  career  of  a  man,  so  that  at  the 
last  he  can  say,  as  he  bids  adieu  to  the  world.  It  is  richer 
because  I  have  passed  through  it, —  would  you  not  say  of  a 
man  like  that  that  he  had  succeeded  ?  Would  you  not  say 
that  he  had  found  out  what  life  meant  and  had  grasped  it  at 
its  very  heart,  that  he  had  been  a  man,  that  he  had  lived 
and  attained  all  that  you  could  expect  of  or  demand  from  a 
man  ?  No  matter  what  else  a  man  may  have  done,  if  he  has 
failed  in  these  grand  essentials,  his  life  at  the  best  has  been 
only  a  partial  success.  And,  if  he  have  failed  in  them  all,  I 
care  not  how  rich,  how  brilliant,  how  socially  high  he  may 
have  stood,  how  flattered,  how  sought  after  he  may  have 
been,  his  life  has  been,  judged  in  the  light  of  any  worthy 
standard,  a  disastrous  and  miserable  and  pitiful  failure. 

You  remember  that  story,  to  which  I  may  have  referred 
before,  of  the  man  travelling  somewhere  in  Europe,  who 
wished  to  pass  from  one  headland  to  another  over  an  ex- 
panse of  water,  an  arm  of  the  sea  several  miles  in  breadth. 


He  secured  the  sen-ices  of  a  skilful  boatman  to  take  him 
over.  The  weather  was  pleasant  as  they  started  out ;  but 
before  they  had  gone  far  there  were  threats  of  a  storm,  and 
yet  at  first  neither  the  boatman  nor  the  passenger  had  any 
thought  of  danger.  As  they  sailed  along,  they  entered  into 
conversation.  The  passenger  was  a  scholar,  widely  read,  and 
interested  in  all  the  departments  of  human  thought.  He 
asked  the  boatman  if  he  had  ever  studied  geology,  and  the 
boatman  answered  no.  Then  the  passenger  dilated  on  the 
wonders  and  glories  of  that  science,  and  said,  "  If  you  have 
not  studied  geology,  then  a  quarter  of  your  life  at  least  is 
lost."  Next,  he  asked  if  he  had  studied  political  economy, 
and  the  boatman  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not ; 
and  the  other  went  on  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this 
study  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  told 
the  boatman  that,  if  he  had  not  studied  that,  another  quarter 
of  his  life  was  lost.  Then,  in  regard  to  some  other  depart- 
ment of  human  investigation,  he  put  the  same  question  with 
the  same  reply,  and  the  boatman  was  told  that  still  another 
quarter  of  his  life  was  lost.  Just  at  that  point,  the  storm 
that  had  been  gathering  culminated  and  broke  upon  their 
little  vessel.  It  was  upset ;  and,  as  they  clung  to  the  wreck, 
the  boatman  asked  the  wise  man  if  he  had  ever  learned  to 
swim,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  "  Then,"  said  the  boatman, 
"  the  whole  of  your  life  is  lost'."  So  it  seems  to  me,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  have  referred  to  this  illustration,  that  it  is 
simply  justice  and  truth  to  say  that  he  who  has  not  learned 
these  four  essentials  to  which  I  have  referred, —  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet  and  earn  his  own  living ;  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood  in  the  great  battles  of  the  world,  so  as  to  cast 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  truth ;  who  has  not  learned  to 
get  out  of  life  its  best  things  as  he  goes  through  it ;  and  who 
has  not  learned  to  put  into  life  the  best  things  of  which  he  is 
capable  in  the  way  of  serving  his  fellow-men, —  whatever  else 
he  may  have  learned,  if  he  has  not  learned  these,  all  the 
better  part  of  his  life  at  least  is  lost.  •  That  which  constitutes 
life,  which  gives  it  its  dignity,  its  meaning,  and  which  makes 
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it  worth  while  to  live  at  all,  has  been  left  one  side  and  for- 
gotten. There  are  young  men  who  have  gone  through  a  long 
course  of  study,  graduated  at  the  high  schools,  perhaps  grad- 
uated at  the  university,  who,  if  you  simply  throw  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  the  world,  are  utterly  incapable 
with  their  own  strength  and  their  own  brains  of  keeping 
themselves  afloat,  much  less  of  rendering  any  service  to  their 
fellow-men.  Such  young  men,  I  care  not  how  much  they 
know,  are  not  educated. 

Education  is  not  putting  things  into  a  man's  memory. 
Education  is  not  using  a  boy  as  though  he  were  a  pint  pot 
which  you  can  fill  up  and  then  put  on  the  cover.  He  may 
be  ever  so  full,  and  be  utterly  worthless.  A  boy  may  know 
the  names  of  all  the  carpenter's  tools  in  the  world ;  he  maj'- 
be  able  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ores  out  of  which  they 
are  made,  and  the  process  of  smelting ;  he  may  be  able  to 
describe  their  manufacture  in  its  minutest  details :  you  may 
fill  his  arms  full  of  all  these  things  that  he  knows  so  much 
about,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  a  carpenter.  He  may  not 
know  how  to  use  these  tools  so  as  to  make  anything  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  make.  So  you  may  fill  a  man's  brain  with 
all  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  science,  of  art, 
of  histor)',  and  yet  he  may  simply  be  loaded  down  with  imple- 
ments, the  proper  use  of  which  he  knows  nothing  about. 

So,  too,  of  a  girl.  Those  things  that  we  call  accomplish- 
ments, beautiful  and  fitting  as  they  are  in  their  place,  are 
not  education.  Very  few  of  the  girls  whom  I  have  known  in 
my  life  should  I  ever  speak  of  as  educated  girls  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  in  a  moment. 
Accomplishments,  those  graceful  accessories  of  life,  are  not 
education  any  more  than  the  cornices  and  the  frescoing  and 
the  car\'ing  are  a  house.  They  are  beautiful  as  decorations 
after  there  is  something  to  decorate.  But  is  it  not  true  that, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  we  begin  with  the  decoration  and  leave 
the  house  out  of  account  ?  A  young  lady  may  be  able,  for 
example,  to  say  bread  in  two  or  three  languages,  and  yet  be 
neither  able  to  make  nor  to  digest  bread  after  she  has  said  it. 


There  is  no  more  common,  no  more  wide-spread  delusion 
than  lies  in  the  idea  that  simply  the  knowledge  of  things,  the 
knowledge  of  music,  the  knowledge  of  the  lists  of  the  kings 
that  have  made  up  the  histories  of  the  world,  the  knowledge 
of  certain  things  of  this  sort,  are  education.  They  are  simply 
some  of  the  materials  that  an  educated  person  may  use,  but 
they  are  no  more  education  than  the  possession  of  a  pile  of 
clay  makes  a  man  a  sculptor.  They  are  simply  the  material 
for  an  artist  to  use  after  he  has  been  trained. 

After  so  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  theme,  I  wish 
to  justify  what  I  have  said  by  taking  up  and  discussing 
clearly  and  briefly  the  three  or  four  points  I  have  mentioned 
as  essential  to  a  true  education.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
more  in  so  immense  a  subject  as  this  than  to  accomplish 
what  a  man  in  the  West  would  call  "blazing"  one's  way 
through  the  woods.  You  know  that  when  a  man  for  the  first 
time  goes  through  a  forest  where  he  wishes  some  one  to 
follow  him,  or  where  he  may  wish  safely  to  retrace  his  own 
steps,  he  chips  off  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  his  axe  as  he 
goes  along, — "blazing  his  way,"  as  he  calls  it;  and  so  he 
knows  again  the  path  that  he  has  followed.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  more  than  that*  to-day.  I  trust,  however,  that  you 
will  follow  me,  and  study  for  yourself  this  subject,  learning 
how  much  it  means,  how  deep,  how  broad,  how  high  it 
really  is. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  seems  to  me  essential  to  an 
education  either  for  man  or  woman,  although  it  is  very 
largely  overlooked  in  the  case  of  man,  and  almost  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  case  of  woman  at  present, — the  very  first 
essential  is  that  he  or  she  shall  be  trained,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  life,  to  stand  independently  on  his  or  her  own 
feet,  and  to  control  the  forces  of  life  that  are  about  him  or 
her,  so  that  he  or  she  may  at  the  very  least  earn  his  or  her 
own  honest  living.  What  does  it  mean  else  ?  The  idea  is 
widely  prevalent  that  there  is  something  disgraceful  about 
working.  Men  even  have  hardly  outgrown  the  ignoble  su- 
perstition, and  women  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  outgrow  it. 
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Yet,  if  you  will  look  back  the  pathway  of  human  historj',  you 
will  find  that  it  is  simply  an  inheritance  from  those  days  when 
the  only  noble  thing  for  a  man  to  do  was  to  fight  and  butcher 
and  subdue  and  enslave  his  fellow-men.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  was  not  a  necessary  step  in  human  progress,  for  I  believe 
it  was ;  but  it  is  something  the  world  has  outgrown  and  left 
behind.  Instead  of  work  being  disgraceful,  it  is  the  only  pa- 
tent of  nobility ;  and  the  only  nobleman  of  the  world  is  he 
who  is  able  to  create  something  for  use  or  beauty, — who  is 
able  to  take  the  raw  material  of  this  universe,  and  with  artist's 
skill  and  power  turn  it  into  something  beautiful  or  something 
useful  for  his  fellow-man.  All  art,  that  of  the  painter  and  of 
the  sculptor,  is  simply  a  handicraft.  When  the  time  comes 
that  brains  are  mixed  with  labor,  when  honest  purpose  is 
mixed  with  labor,  when  man  is  able  to  put  his  own  thought 
and  skill  and  character  into  his  work,  all  work,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  will  have  about  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  art,  and  will  be  recognized  as  that  which  is  inher- 
ently noble. 

Who  is  the  man  that  does  not  work  ?  I  care  not  if  he 
have  inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  ability  to  make  himself 
useless,  who  is  he  that  does  not  work  ?  He  is  the  one  who 
takes  out  of  this  world,  and  puts  nothing  in.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  accumulated  resources  of  the  world,  all 
put  together,  are  not  enough  in  themselves  for  the  world  to 
live  on  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  the  utmost  ?  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  out  on  a  raft  with  twenty  others, 
escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  who,  because  he  was  strong 
enough  to  take  double  his  share  of  the  provisions  and  to 
make  those  that  he  could  control  wait  upon  him  and  ser\'e 
him,  should  compel  them  to  get  out  of  the  water  some  addi- 
tion to  their  supplies  every  day,  and  should  compel  them  to 
do  this  while  he  simply  consumed  from  the  common  store, 
leaving  the  rest  on  the  verge  of  starvation }  That  is  simply 
a  parallel  thing  to  what  every  man  does  and  every  woman 
does  who  takes  out  of  the  common  stock  of  this  world's 
goods  and  puts  nothing  in  from  birth  until  the  death  hour. 
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This,  in  its  essence  at  least,  is  what  is  called  by  a  ver}* 
strong  name, —  taking  things  without  paying. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  every  boy  ought  to  be  taught 
is  to  earn  an  honest  living.  He  ought  to  be  taught  some 
trade,  some  successful  use  of  his  hands.  He  ought  to  be 
taught  something  more  than  merely  to  get  a  position  as  a 
clerk  or  to  depend  upon  the  guidance  or  help  of  a  friend. 
Every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that,  if  you  were 
to  throw  him  down  anywhere  in  this  world,  he  would  be  able 
to  leap  to  his  feet  and  control  the  circumstances  about  him 
and  make  them  his  servants ;  and  no  boy  is  educated  in  the 
truest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word  until  he  has  come  as 
near  ds  possible  to  this  position. 

And  what  of  the  girls  ?  I,  for  one,  would  say  concerning 
them  essentially  the  same  thing.  There  is  nothing  ignoble 
in  a  girl's  being  so  trained  that  she  is  capable  of  standing 
independently  on  her  own  feet  and  looking  the  world  in  the 
face,  with  nothing  to  fear  from  it  and  nothing  to  ask  of  it. 
And  in  this  country  at  least,  whatever  is  true  anywhere  else, 
there  is  no  man,  I  care  not  what  his  wealth  or  position  may 
be,  who  is  absolutely  sure  that  his  daughter,  his  wife  even, 
may  not  some  day  be  compelled  so  to  stand.  And  even  if 
she  be  not,  how  much  of  dignit}',  how  much  of  self-poise,  how 
much  of  self-respect,  how  much  of  strength,  how  much  of  self- 
control  would  it  add  to  womanly  character,  if,  after  her  youn^ 
girlhood,  when  she  comes  to  the  time  when  she  thinks  of 
pledging  her  heart  and  life  to  some  man  whom  she  has  learned 
to  love,  she  can  feel  that  she  gives  something  as  well  as  takes 
all,  that  she  is  his  match,  his  equal.  And  if  the  time  comes, 
as  it  comes  so  frequently  and  so  sadly,  when  the  young  wife 
and  mother,  with  her  little  brood  about  her,  stands  weeping 
over  the  death-bed  of  him  on  whom  she  has  depended,— 
how  many  a  time,  I  say,  does  it  come  to  pass  that  there  is 
added  to  all  the  sense  of  bereavement  and  loss  and  natural 
sorrow  the  unspeakable  horror  of  looking  at  a  wilderness 
world,  full  of  gigantic  forces,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  is 
helpless  as  a  child,  unable  to  take  care  of  herself  or  the 
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little  ones  that  are  dependent  on  her.  How  many  a  woman's 
life,  self-respect,  and  honor  would  be  saved,  if  it  were  part 
of  the  ver}'  first  principles  of  education  to  teach  girls  this  kind 
of  self-respect  and  self-control !  I  have  in  mind  one  woman, 
as  I  speak,  married,  a  happy  wife  and  happy  mother,  who,  if 
her  husband  were  taken  away  from  her  to-day,  in  either  one 
of  three  or  four  different  departments  of  human  life  could  take 
her  position  with  the  best  of  men  and  ask  no  odds.  And 
yet  she  is  as  womanly,  as  tender,  as  delicate,  as  refined  as 
the  best  of  the  ladies  of  Boston ;  one  fitted  to  go  into  any 
society  in  Boston,  and  by  her  refinement  and  womanly  cult- 
ure to  meet  and  match  those  who  are  only,  as  they  suppose, 
refined  ladies,  but  who  would  scorn  to  do  the  work  that  she 
is  capable  of  doing,  and  who  woi^ld  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  do  it,  if  they  did  not  scorn  it.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
grand  essential  in  any  education  of  boy  or  girl. 

What  next?  As  you  look  out  over  this  world  into  the 
sphere  of  society  and  politics,  of  morality,  of  religion,  of 
business  everywhere,  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  great 
problems  to  be  decided.  In  politics,  for  example,  here  are 
protection  and  free  trade.  Which  is  true?  Both  are  not. 
Which  is  really  for  the  interest  of  the  world  ?  Both  cannot 
be.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of  social  science.  There  are 
equally  antagonistic  questions  here.  Go  into  the  spheres  of 
morality  and  of  religion.  Here  are  men  clamoring  on  one 
liand  and  men  clamoring  on  the  other.  Here  is  a  great 
church  saying,  We  have  deposited  with  us  the  divine  and 
everlasting  truth,  and  nobody  else  has  it :  if  you  do  not  take 
it  from  us,  you  are  under  the  ban  of  God  and  in  danger 
of  everlasting  perdition.  On  the  other  hand,  other  great 
bodies  are  saying  the  same  thing  of  themselves.  Others  are 
laughing  at  them  all.  Where  is  the  truth  ?  ^t  is  some- 
where. The  claims  of  those  great  churches  can  be  asserted 
and  proved,  or  they  cannot.  The  claim  of  those  outside, 
that  neither  of  them  has  the  truth,  can  be  proved  or  it^  can- 
not. Whether  there  is  anv  truth  anvwhere,  or  whether  there 
is  not,  is  a  question  capable  of  being  settled.     How  ?     By 
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reason ;  by  the  brains  of  man  in  the  light  of  human  experi- 
ence. If  a  man  does  not  settle  these  questions  for  himself 
in  reference  to  society,  to  politics,  to  morality,  to  religion, 
he  simply  drifts,  and  is  of  no  worth  anywhere :  perhaps 
worse  than  that,  because  he  is  in  the  way  of  other  people 
who  cannot  do  the  things  they  would,  while  he  obstructs  the 
path.  If  a  man,  guided  by  his  passions,  dislikes,  inherited 
prejudices,  casts  the  weight  of  his  influence  all  his  life  in  the 
scale  of  falsehood,  then  he  is  doing  a  life  work  that  will  be 
cast  aside  by  and  by  as  drift  and  stubble  and  as  of  no  real 
value  to  the  world.  A  man  must  be  capable  of  deciding 
these  great  questions,  or  run  the  peril  of  making  his  whole 
life  one  long  contribution  to  error. 

The  first  great  duty  after  a  man  has  won  the  right  to 
stand  in  the  world  and  take  a  part  in  its  affairs  is  to  train 
himself  as  a  competent  truth-seeker.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
one  whit,  when  I  make  the  assertion  that,  if  I  were  to  take 
all  the  arguments  for  free  trade  and  for  protection,  all  the 
arguments  for  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
the  Lutheran  revolt  on  the  other,  all  the  arguments  for 
superstition  on  the  one  side  and  for  the  rational  position 
which  we  occupy  on  the  other,  and  were  to  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bostjan,  and  ask  them 
to  analyze  all  these  arguments  and  tell  me  which  made  out 
their  case,  I  dare  assert  that  there  is  not  one  man  or  one 
woman  in  five  thousand  who  would  be  competent  to  answer 
the  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  never 
been  trained  as  truth-seekers.  Most  of  us  have  not  been 
trained  in  this  matter.  We  have  simply  drifted,  inheriting 
certain  opinions,  prejudices,  and  ideas.  We  have  been 
taught  from  our  childhood  up  that  it  was  a  divine  and  sacred 
thing  to  fight  for  our  particular  prejudices,  no  matter  what 
they  might  be ;  that  it  was  right  to  be  loyal  to  our  father*s 
faith,  our  mother's  ideas,  to  the  opinions  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  an  honorable  man  or  woman 
now  has  any  right  to  be  loyal  to,  and  that  is  the  truth.     The 
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truth  can  be  found  out.  It  can  be  discovered.  If  in  any 
particular  department  it  is  said  that  it  cannot  be  found,  then 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  fret  or  worry  about  that  any  more. 
But  if  in  some  department  it  can  be  found,  then  it  ought  to 
be ;  and  we  ought  to  enlist  as  soldiers  of  the  truth,  and  of 
the  truth  only,  and  of  the  truth  always. 

We  ought  then  to  have  it  settled  in  every  child's  mind 
before  he  goes  forth  alone  into  this  world  that  it  is  his  first 
duty  to  find  the  truth,  and  that,  in  order  to  find  it,  he  must 
put  away  prejudice  and  passion,  and  that  he  must  accept  as 
true  only  those  things  that  are  proved  to  be  true  ;  that  he 
must  put  in  a  pile  by  themselves,  as  doubtful,  those  opinions 
that  cannot  be  demonstrated;  and  that  in  estimating  evi- 
dence his  brain  ought  to  be  a  passionless  pair  of  scales ;  and 
that  when  one  side  goes  down  by  the  weight  of  evidence  on 
that  side,  then  it  is  the  voice  of  God  and  duty  that  he  firmly 
abide  by  that  decision. 

I  must  be  very  brief  in  running  over  the  next  two  points, 
simply  indicating  in  boldest  outline  my  idea.  After  a  man 
has  learned  to  be  independent,  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet, 
to  earn  his  own  honest  living,  after  he  has  learned  to  be  a 
truth-seeker,  and  how  to  decide  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  then  he  ought  to  be  able  to  go  through  this  life  and 
take  out  of  it  all  its  sweetest  and  finest  and  noblest  things 
for  his  use ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  as  a  honey-bee  passes 
from  flower  to  flower  in  a  garden,  extracting  the  honey  with- 
out destroying  any  single  flower,  either  its  beauty  or  its  fra- 
grance. A  man  ought  to  be  able  to  go  through  life  taking 
the  best  things  out  of  it  for  himself,  and  not  only  not  injure 
the  world,  but  make  it  better  as  he  goes. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  very  first  thing  necessar}'  is  so 
simple  and  commonplace  a  thing  as  health.  Whatever  your 
boy  or  your  girl  may  possess,  however  cultivated  and  refined 
a  brain  and  successful  fingers  they  may  have,  however  keen 
a  scent  for  truth  and  however  loyal  a  devotion  to  it  they 
may  have,  they  are  worthless  in  this  world,  where  strength  is 

'eded  for  the  battles  of  life,  unless  they  be  dowered  with 
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health.  They  must  be  taught  concerning  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  this  body,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

And,  as  essential  to  any  complete  education,  they  should 
also  be  taught  the  laws  of  ethics  or  morals,  the  relation  in 
which  they  ought  to  stand  to  their  fellow-man,  the  duties 
that  they  owe,  the  rights  they  may  demand.  For,  as  the 
music  of  the  organ  depends  on  its  being  rightly  constructed 
in  the  first  place  and  then  kept  perfectly  in  tune,  so  the 
music  of  human  happiness  depends  on  society  being  rightly 
constructed  in  the  first  place  and  then  being  kept  perfectly 
in  tune.  That  is,  a  man's  happiness  in  the  long  run  depends 
on  his  fidelity  and  the  fidelity  of  those  around  him  to  the 
laws  of  righteousness  and  truth,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
course  of  human  experience. 

Then,  a  man  ought  to  be  trained  as  to  the  wonder  of  this 
human  history  that  has  preceded  us  and  of  which  we  are  the 
outcome,  the  wonders  of  the  stars  above  him  and  of  the 
earth  beneath  him,  the  wonders  of  art,  the  wonders  of  lit- 
erature. Why,  all  about  us,  though  we  go  like  deaf  people 
through  a  concert  room  or  like  blind  people  through  an  art 
gallery, — all  about  us  are  untold  stores  of  mystery  and  marvel 
that  would  fill  this  life  full  of  adventure,  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, if  we  were  only  able  to  comprehend  the  things  that 
seem  so  commonplace. 

I  remember  reading  years  ago  about  a  magician  who  had 
the  power  of  anointing  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  see  all  the 
stores  of  gems  and  gold  that  were  hidden  in  the  ribs  of  the 
hills,  and  of  anointing  his  ears  so  that  he  could  understand 
the  language  of  the  bird>songs  about  him.  My  friends,  this 
world  is  more  wonderful,  more  magical  in  that  sense,  than 
any  storj'  book  or  Arabian  Nights  has  ever  dreamed,  if  we 
would  only  teach  ourselves  to  see  and  hear.  If  we  would 
only  find  the  keys  to  unlock  the  doors,  there  are  rooms  on 
every  hand  that  are  more  wonderful  than  any  that  child  ever 
dreamed  of  in  a  izxxy  tale. 

One  thing  more.  I  have  spoken  of  getting  out  of  life  its 
good  things.     The  crowning,  the  culminating  thing  toward 
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which  all  the  others  lead  up  as  their  outcome  and  result, 
is  that  we  be  so  educated  and  trained  as  to  be  able  to  put 
into  life  as  we  go  through  it  something  of  the  results  of  our 
own  culture,  our  own  thought,  our  own  labor,  so  that  the 
world  when  we  leave  it  shall  be  richer  and  nobler  and  better 
than  it  was  when  we  found  it.  Yet  so  wonderfully  are  we 
all  woven  together,  so  wonderfeilly  does  the  welfare  of  neigh- 
bor turn  on  neighbor,  that  you  cannot  separate  your  welfare 
from  his.  I  have  said  that  lave  and  morality  are  the  grand 
essential  conditions  of  gettinjg  the  best  things  out  of  life. 
There  are  two  grand  essential  conditions  of  your  putting 
anything  noble  into  life  as  welL  When  you  have  made  your- 
self the  noblest  and  best,  you  have  made  yourself  a  fitting 
servant  of  your  fellow-man,  and  are  thus  capable  of  doing 
something  to  make  the  world  better.  Seek,  then,  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  make  the  light  of 
science  reach  a  little  farther  over  the  edge  of  the  present 
experience.  Seek  to  lift  off  the  burden  of  superstition  from 
men's  souls,  and  let  them  stand  up  in  God's  sunlight,  free, 
his  children.  Seek  to  solve  some  one  of  the  problems  of 
human  suffering,  to  aid  in  delivering  men  from  the  crushing 
burdens  of  poverty  and  crime.  Do  some  little  thing  by 
which  you  shall  make  the  world  better. 

And  if  you  have  been  educated  well  concerning  these  four 
things,  so  that  in  some  slight  degree  you  are  achieving  suc- 
cess in  regard  to  it ;  if  you  ai^  leading  your  children  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  your  ability  along  toward  these  four  things, 
— you  have  achieved  for  yourself  and  you  are  helping  them 
to  achieve  the  grandest  possible  education.  But  however 
you  train  them,  however  you  teach  them,  however  much  they 
know,  however  many  accomplishments  they  are  master  of,  if 
they  stand  helpless  in  the  presence  of  these  four  things,  then 
their  life  is  largely  in  vain. 


O  Father,  let  thy  light  and  thy  truth  shine  into  our  hearts. 
Let  us  be  led  by  right  ways  along  the  paths  of  human  life,  so 
that  we  may  reach  the  grand  end  of  becoming  servants  of 
^d  and  servants  of  our  fellow-men.     Amen. 
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"And  no  man  putteth  a  piece  of  undressed  doth  upon  an  old  gar- 
ment ;  for  that  which  should  fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  gsyrment,  and  a 
worse  rent  is  made.  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins : 
else  the  skins  burst,  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  skins  perish :  but 
they  put  new  wine  into  fresh  wine-skins,  and  both  are  preserved."  —  Mat- 
thew ix.,  i6,  17. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  old  version  the  word  here 
translated  skins  is  bottles,  bottle  being  a  modem  term  rep- 
resenting the  ancient  one.  We  must  go  back  to  the  original 
thought  before  we  can  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Bottles  made  of  skins  of  course  grow  old 
and  lose  their  strength  and  elasticity ;  and  the  ferment  of  the 
new  wine  going  on  within  them  is  liable  at  any  time  to  burst 
and  destroy  them,  and  so  to  spill  and  lose  the  wine.  And,  if 
the  process  of  patching  and  mending  is  resorted  to,  still  the 
difference  in  strength  and  resisting  power  on  the  part  of 
the  new  and  the  old  makes  it  constantly  liable  to  rend  and 
tear  at  the  point  of  junction.  There  is  no  safety,  therefore, 
except  in  putting  the  new  fermenting  wine  of  truth  into  new 
receptacles  that  shall  have  power  to  hold,  and  to  stand  the 
strain  that  is  put  upon  them. 

The  history  of  human  thought  is  one  long  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  these  words  of  Jesus.  There  is  hardly  a  re- 
ligion on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  not,  time  and  time 
again,  gone  through  this  process  of  mingling"  the  new  and 
the  old,  of  attempting  to  put  new  meanings  into  old  terms, 

*  Phonograpicatlly  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


new  thoughts  into  old  formulas ;  and  the  result  in  almost  all 
cases  has  been  that,  either  the  old  formulas  were  rent  and 
torn  and  destroyed  and  finally  flung  away,  or  else  that  the 
new  truth  was  degraded  and  lost  its  power  by  contact  with 
the  old  ideas.  And  yet  men  are  perpetually  deluding  them- 
selves with  the  hope  that  they  may  somehow  find  out  a  way 
to  accomplish  that  which  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  impossible.  And  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  rent  and  strain  of  human  conscience  or  the 
rent  and  strain  of  old  formulas  has  been  the  most  serious. 
Men  will  go  on  patching  old  creeds,  putting  in  a  new  piece 
here  and  a  new  piece  there,  a  new  interpretation  on  this 
word,  a  new  interpretation  on  that,  until  the  whole  thing  is 
made  over  from  beginning  to  end,  inside  and  out ;  and  still 
they  delude  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  are  really 
keeping  the  form  of  "  sound  words  "  that  they  received  from 
the  fathers.  They  either  do  this  intelligently,  understand- 
ing what  they  are  doing,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  under- 
stand it,  and  still  claim  that  no  change  has  been  brought 
about,  do  you  not  see  the  danger  to  their  consciences? 
And,  if  they  do  not  comprehend  the  change  that  is  being 
wrought,  they  simply  show  a  lack  of  insight  and  ordinarj' 
intelligence  in  the  matter. 

I  have  taken  as  my  subject  Theological  Fiction.  I  wish 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  another  department  of  human 
life.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  famous  book  on  Ancient  Law, 
outlines  the  progress  of  human  thought  concerning  customs 
and  legal  statutes ;  and  he  shows  that  no  small  part  of  this 
progress  has  been  made  by  what  he  terms  legal  fiction.  It 
comes  about  in  this  way.  If  you  go  back  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  human  society,  you  will  find  that  the  most  difficult 
problem  presented  to  the  law-maker  or  ruler  of  that  age  was 
how  to  fuse  people  together,  to  get  them  to  surrender  their 
own  individuality,  so  that  they  could  be  compacted  into  so- 
cial relations,  and  to  come  under  some  form  of  stable  gov- 
ernment and  be  organized,  so  as  to  constitute  a  social  and 
governmental  unit.     To  reach  such  a  condition  of  things  as 
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this,  there  had  to  be  the  pressure  of  some  outside  force  to 
hold  them  together.  Springing  out  of  those  early  conditions, 
there  grew  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  laws  and  customs 
imposed  on  them,  as  divine  and  inspired  formulas  received 
from  the  gods ;  which  gods,  in  their  thought,  were  generally 
the  still  living  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors  and  departed 
chieftains,  who  from  the  supernatural  and  unseen  world  still 
reached  down  their  sceptre  and  ruled,  the  dead  over  the  liv- 
ing. They  were  then  held  in  this  social  organization  by  the 
power  of  these  customs  and  laws,  which  they  regarded  as  in- 
spired, and  therefore,  of  course,  unchangeable  and  eternal 
in  their  wisdom  and  their  truth.  So  that  it  became  in  their 
thought  not  only  impolitic  to  make  any  change  in  a  custom 
or  a  law,  but  it  became  sacrilegious  and  insulting  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  gods,  and  rebellion  against  their  unseen  despots. 
These  laws,  formulas,  customs,  after  once  taking  shape,  were 
to  remain  fixed  and  unchangeable.  But  life  does  not  alto- 
gether stand  still,  even  in  the  most  un progressive  com- 
munities. Constant  changes,  more  or  less  important,  are 
taking  place  from  year  to  year.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  every  little  while  some  new  legal  occasion  will  come  up 
that  the  law-maker  has  not  originally  foreseen,  and  to  which 
the  law  does  not  apply.  What  shall  be  done  about  it  ?  Of 
course,  they  cannot  admit  that  these  divinely  inspired  and 
infallible  laws  are  at  fault  anywhere.  That  would  be  im- 
pious: it  would  be  rebellion  against  their  unseen  rulers. 
So,  although  the  old  law  does  not  seem  at  all  to  apply  to 
the  new  case,  they  must  go  back  and  see  if  by  some  process 
or  other  they  cannot  make  it  apply. 

Out  of  this  necessity  to  adapt  old  rules  and  old  statutes 
to  new  conditions  of  human  affairs  has  sprung  that  process 
of  thought  which  Maine  calls  *Megal  fiction."  That  is,  it 
is  a  finding  in  the  old  formula  a  new  meaning  that  really 
is  not  there.  It  is  reinterpreting  the  old  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  out  of  it  what  it  does  not  contain.  In  this  way, 
respect  for  the  authority  is  maintained,  and  the  diflSculty  for 
the  time  is  gotten  over.     After  a  little  while,  another  new 


case  comes  up  that  the  founders  never  dreamed  of,  some- 
thing nobody  ever  thought  of  finding  in  the  law  before ;  and 
so  a  new  interpretation  has  to  be  made ;  and  the  operation 
goes  on  age  after  age,  until  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  cases 
or  conditions  of  society  and  government  are  provided  for  by 
the  new  interpretations  of  the  old  statutes  which  remain  in 
the  old  form.  And  perhaps  in  every  one  of  these  cases  it 
is  true  that  a  meaning  is  put  upon  the  old  formula  that  the 
founders  never  dreamed  of  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives.     This  is  what  is  called  legal  fiction. 

In  the  early  stages  of  human  progress,  laws  and  customs, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  were  inextricably  mingled 
together.  There  was  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division  and 
separation  between  religious  and  social  or  legal  customs. 
Go  back,  for  example,  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  you  will  find  that  sanitary  legislation,  customs  in 
regard  to  days,  festivals,  all  sorts  of  things,  are  placed  upon 
the  same  level  of  authority  and  importance  as  any  moral  or 
religious  question  "whatsoever.  These  things  were  not  differ- 
entiated from  each  other  at  that  stage  of  the  world's  progress. 
We  also  naturally  find  that  this,  which  was  perpetually  going 
on  in  the  old  times  in  regard  to  law,  has  also  been  going  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  going  on  still,  in  theological  mat- 
ters. And,  if  we  look  into  that  department  of  human 
thought  and  life,  we  shall  find  not  only  quite  as  much,  but 
perhaps  a  little  more  theological  fiction  than  we  have  dis- 
covered of  legal  fiction.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
At  the  first,  when  all  these  moral  ideas  became  formulated 
and  written  down  in  books  and  rituals  and  manuals  of  de- 
votion, they  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  strictly  inspired 
from  heaven  ;  as  really  and  literally  from  God,  as  though  in 
deed  and  in  truth  the  old  legend  were  true  that  God,  with 
his  own  finger  inscribing  them  on  tablets  of  imperishable 
stone,  had  given  them  into  the  literal,  physical  hands  of  a 
man  and  prophet. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  law,  new  questions  come  up,  new 
views  of  the  universe  are  entertained,  new  facts  about  man 


are  discovered,  new  ideas  of  God  force  themselves  upon  the 
knowledge  and  growing  thought  of  the  world.  And  so  the 
natural  thing  takes  place :  the  priest  begins  to  read  over  his 
Scripture,  his  infallible  Bible,  his  revelation,  to  see  if  he  can- 
not make  it  mean  what  it  must  mean,  in  order  to  be  in  any 
accord  with  the  best  and  most  intelligent  thought  of  the  age. 
And  thus  there  comes  about  the  process  of  reinterpreting  the 
Bible.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  our  religion.  I  speak  of  ours, 
because  I  cannot  cover  the  whole  world  at  once.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  has  gone  on  in  every  nation  that  has  made 
any  intellectual  or  moral  progress.  The  priest  begins  to  re- 
interpret his  divine  revelation,  and  finds  —  for  he  must  find 
—  that  which  he  seeks. 

Let  us  give  an  illustration  or  two  from  what  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  Bible.  The  old  doctrine  of  revelation, 
of  inspiration,  taught  by  the  famous  men  of  Puritanism  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Reformation,  was  that  the  Bible  is  ver- 
bally inspired ;  that  every  word  and  even  every  punctuation 
point,  every  minutest  particle  of  the  book,  as  it  comes  to  us, 
is  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  This  was 
the  first  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

This,  after  a  time,  had  to  be  given  up ;  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  next  line  of  fortification,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  plenary  inspiration, —  that  while  every  word  and  all  the 
punctuation  may  not  be  infallible,  yet  the  Bible  is  inspired  in 
such  a  way  that  all  that  it  teaches  is  truth,  and  that  it  does 
not  teach  any  error.  And  when  mistakes  of  one  kind  and 
another  are  found  in  it,  and  are  absolutely  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  world,  then  they  fall  back  from 
that, — as  they  are  beginning  to  do  in  orthodox  publications 
at  the  present  time, — and  say  that  the  Bible  is  infallible  only 
when  it  directly  teaches  morals  and  religion :  it  may  make 
mistakes  in  any  other  department  of  thought.  And  so,  forced 
from  one  point  to  another,  it  reinterprets  and  invents  new 
theories  to  meet  different  occasions  year  after  year. 

To  illustrate :  for  a  thousand  or  sixteen  hundred  years,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Bible  taught  that  the  world  was  ere- 
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ated  in  six  natural  days.  And  the  Bible  does  teach  that  the 
world  was  created  in  six  natural  days.  It  says  "  days/*  and 
it  limits  them  by  mornings  and  evenings ;  and  nobody  ever 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  it  meant  anything  but  days,  until 
after  it  was  found  out  by  the  rational  process  of  scientific 
investigation  that  the  world  was  not  created  in  six  days. 
That  was  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  all  theologians  were 
compelled  to  confess.  What  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  admit 
that  the  Bible  made  a  mistake  here  ?  Of  course,  they  could 
not  admit  that,  or  their  foundation  would  have  been  taken 
away.  They  therefore  read  the  Bible  over  anew,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  them  that  the  word  "day"  might  be  used  not  liter- 
ally, but  figuratively, — not  meaning  what  it  says,  but  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  And  thus  the  Bible  is  reinterpreted 
and  brought  into  conformity,  as  it  is  supposed,  with  the  act- 
ual scientific  facts  of  modern  knowledge. 

Again,  the  Bible  taught  that  the  world  was  a  flat  surface ; 
that  it  was  fixed  fast  in  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  that  the 
suns  and  stars  moved  around  it.  But,  when  science  demon- 
strates that  none  of  these  things  are  true,  is  Biblical  author- 
ity surrendered?  Not  at  all.  They  go  back  and  reinterpret 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  get  out  of  them  a  meaning  that 
they  themselves  have  first  put  in.  In  this  way,  it  is  of  course 
very  easy  to  bring  the  Bible  into  accord  with  anything. 
They  find  out  that  the  Bible  has  made  any  number  of  mis- 
takes in  history,  in  science,  and  in  various  other  directions ; 
that  there  are  contradictions  in  the  genealogical  tables ;  and 
mistakes  of  other  kinds.  How  is  this  met  ?  Not  by  giving 
up  the  doctrine  that  the  book  is  really  an  inspired  revelation 
from  God,  but  by  reinterpreting  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sages ;  by  getting  up  a  new  theory  of  what  inspiration  means 
and  what  it  covers. 

Do  you  not  see  here  how  all  the  time  the  process  of  theo- 
logical fiction  is  industriously  carried  on,  and  people  are 
reading  out  of  old  texts  not  what  the  original  writers  meant, 
not  what  the  original  writers  put  into  them  at  first,  but  what 
they  themselves  have  discovered  that  these  passages  musl 


mean  in  order  to  have  the  Bible  maintain  its  position  of  su- 
premacy over  human  reason  ? 

A  friend  of  mine  read  before  the  Western  Conference  at 
Cincinnati,  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  sharp,  keen  paper  on 
the  question  of  Biblical  exegesis.  Referring  to  one  of  the 
methods  then  in  vogue,  he  said  that  according  to  such  method 
the  Bible  might  mean  almost  anything  eouept  what  it  said. 
And  so  it  seems  that  by  an  industrious  use  of  allegory,  an 
industrious  use  of  S3anbol  and  talk  about  figurative  language 
instead  of  literal,  of  new  methods  of  interpretation,  etc.,  the 
Bible  can  be  made  to  mean  anything  on  the  face  of  the  wide 
earth.  If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  I  do  not  know 
why  we  could  not  get  along  with  the  Koran  or  Veda  or  the 
Mormon  Bible  or  with  almost  any  book.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference,  if  you  adopt  this  method,  what  the  language 
really  is.  You  must  find  out  what  you  really  believe,  and 
then  assert  that  that  is  what  the  book  teaches.  That  is  a 
very  simple  method. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  illustrated  this  very  well.  And  it  is  not 
only  in  his  words,  but  it  is  the  one  thing  which  he  has 
been  illustrating  in  his  life  from  the  day  he  began  to  preach 
until  now.  And  I  wish  here  to  record  my  conviction  that, 
while  Mr.  Beecher  has  done  an  immense  work  in  the  way  of 
liberalizing  the  thought  of  the  time,  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  has  not  done  more  harm  than  good ;  because  he  has  so 
debauched  the  conscience  of  America  by  his  teachings,  con- 
fusing the  distinctions  between  black  and  white.  The  whole 
course  of  his  ministry  has  been  one  long  process  of  teaching 
just  what  I  have  been  outlining  here  as  theological  fiction. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  refer  to  that  famous  saying  of  his  at 
Yale.  When  he  was  giving  his  course  of  lectures  on  preach- 
ing before  the  Theological  School  at  Yale,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  when  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  was  usually  given,  for  asking  questions,  said  to 
Mr.  Beecher,  "Are  you  a  Calvinist?"  his  answer  was, — 
quoting  his  idea  and  I  think  very  nearly  his  words, — "  I  am 
such  a  Calvinist  as  Calvin  would  be,  if  he  were  living  now 
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and  saw  things  as  I  do."  In  that  sense,  we  can  all  of  us  be 
Mormons,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  Platonists,  anything 
we  please.  It  comes  to  this :  that  words  and  phrases  mean 
nothing  to  which  anybody  is  conscientiously  bound  to  anchor 
himself.  It  wipes  out  all  lines  of  distinction.  It  declares 
that  black  is  white  or  white  is  black,  if  we  only  think  so  and 
want  it  to  be  so.  It  debauches  the  conscience  and  destroys 
all  that  fine  sense  of  truth  which  depends  upon  drawing 
lines  of  demarcation,  and  recognizing  them  frankly  wherever 
they  are  seen. 

After  so  much  of  illustration  as  to  what  theological  fiction 
means,  I  want  to  give  you  this  other  grander  illustration  of 
the  process  that  is  going  on  at  Andover  to-day,  that  you  may 
see  its  significance.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 
time  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  not  something 
that  is  happening  at  Andover  and  nowhere  else.  Andover 
is  simply  a  local  manifestation,  a  symptom,"  of  the  condition 
of  the  whole  theological  system  of  the  age.  I  know  whereof 
I  affirm,  when  I  say  that  precisely  similar  things  are  being 
said  and  done  all  over  America  to-day ;  and  that  the  theolog- 
ical face  of  this  country,  the  theological  map,  so  to  speak, 
would  be  marvellously  changed,  new  lines  would  be  drawn 
and  new  colors  laid  on,  and  states  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  would  disappear,  and  new  ones  that  people  never 
thought  of  would  be  seen  to  exist,  if  only  the  upright, 
downright  truth  were  told,  and  things  were  called  by  the 
names  that  represent  the  reality  at  their  hearts. 
What  is  the  truth,  then,  in  regard  to  Andover } 
Early  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  about  x8o8,  An- 
dover Seminary  was  founded.  It  was  founded  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  building  a  dike  to  keep  out  the  incoming 
tide  of  modem  liberal  thought  which  has  resulted  in  Uni- 
tarianism  and  other  forms  of  free  thought  in  religion  that 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  present  time.  It  was  an  attempt, 
I  say,  to  keep  out  the  tide.  It  was  a  King  Canute  once 
more  drawing  his  chair  to  the  seashore  at  low  tide ;  and  bid- 
ding the   ocean  stay  in  its  lower  bed.     But  Andover  has 
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found  out  what  Canute  found  out  in  the  story,  that  the  uni- 
verse itself  is  back  of  the  tides,  and  that  they  are  only  a 
manifestation  of  the  infinite  life  and  power,  and  that  the 
tide  will  rise,  even  if  royal  feet  are  wet  and  even  if  so-called 
eternal  sacrednesses  are  utterly  swept  away. 

Andover  was  founded  to  represent  a  special  and  particular 
phase  of  thought  in  religion.  Everything  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  devise  was  done  to  fix  it  fast  in  an  immovable 
state,  so  that  it  should  remain  at  that  point  forever ;  because 
the  founders  verily  believed  that  that  was  the  eternal,  un- 
changeable truth  of  God. 

What  did  they  do?  They  wrote  a  carefully  stated  and 
long  creed  in  just  as  clear  words  as  the  dictionary  contained ; 
and  they  declared  that  every  professor,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  should  conscientiously  swear  that 
he  believed,  and  that .  he  would  teach  Christianity  only  as 
illustrated  by  that  creed,  that  particular  form  of  words.  To 
guard  it  still  more  carefully,  they  appointed,  what  no  other 
seminary  possesses  so  far  as  I  know,  a  board  of  visitors. 
In  order  to  keep  these  visitors  orthodox  and  sound,  they 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  this  same  creed;  and,  lest 
they  should  change  their  minds  or  learn  something  new,  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  to  it  every  five  years,  so  long  as 
they  continued  to  be  visitors ;  and  they  were  expected  to 
give  up  their  position,  if  they  changed  their  ideas.  It  was 
further  made  their  duty  to  remove  a  professor,  if  they  found 
that  he  had  changed  his  belief.  Everything  was  done  that 
could  be  done  by  hiiman  skill  and  ingenuity  to  guard  against 
any  possible  approach  to  change.  Andover  was  to  stand 
there  a  beacon,  a  bulwark  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
truth  forever. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  points  of  this  creed, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  how  different  it  is  from  what  intel- 
ligent people  at  the  present  time  are  supposed  to  hold.  I 
shall  not  read  the  whole :  it  is  unnecessary.  I  want  to  give 
you  those  special  points  that  probably  not  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  Andover  to-day  believes. 
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First :  "  That  Adam,  the  federal  head  and  representative  of 
the  human  race,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  his  disobedience  all  his  descendants  were 
constituted  sinners.^* 

Second :  "That  being  morally  incapable  of  recovering  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man  is 
justly  exposed  to  eternal  damnation^* 

Third:  "That  God,  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all 
eternity  elected  some  to  everlasting  life."  Whether  they  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  every  man  who  knows  logic  in  the  slightest 
degree,  knows  that  that  statement  carries  by  implication  and 
of  necessity  the  doctrine  which  was  once  held  and  which 
everybody  then  knew  came  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  this, 
but  which  the  moral  sense  of  this  age  has  rejected, —  the 
doctrine  of  infant  damnation. 

Fourth:  "That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  a  sinner's  justification,  that  this  righteousness  is 
received  through  faith,  and  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  J"* 
That  is,  nobody  had  any  power  to  believe  of  himself.  If  he 
was  chosen  beforehand  to  be  one  of  the  elect,  then  God 
would  give  him  power  to  believe ;  and  then,  because  he  be- 
lieved, he  would  save  him. 

Fifth :  "  That  God,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  and  for  his  own  glory,  hath  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass." 

Sixth  (the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection):  "That 
their  bodies  "  (the  bodies  of  Christians),  "  being  still  united 
to  Christ,  will,  at  the  resurrection,  be  raised  up  to  glory,  and 
that  the  saints  will  be  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  God  to  all  eternity,  but  that  the  wicked  will 
awake  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  and  with  devils 
be  plunged  into  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  for- 
ever and  ever, ^^ 

The  professors  have  had  further  to  say,  "  I  will  maintain 
and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith,  as  expressed  in  the  creed,  by 
me  now  repeated,''^  as  they  entered  upon  their  duties. 

As  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  visitors,  it  is  strictly  and  sol- 
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emnly  enjoined,  and  left  in  their  sacred  charge,  that  "  every 
article  of  the  above-said  creed  shall  forever  remain  entirely 
and  identically  the  same,  without  the  least  alteration,  addi- 
tion, or  diminution." 

These  are  fragments  from  the  Andover  creed ;  and  I  dare 
to  say,  and  no  man  in  America  will  contradict  me,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  .professor  at  Andover  to-day  who  believes  that 
creed  as  it  stands.  And  the  man  who  is  just  elected  "  Abbott 
Professor "  does  not  believe  it.  There  is  not  one  orthodox 
minister  in  a*hundred  in  Massachusetts  that  believes  it.  Yet 
there  it  stands ;  and  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  use  the 
money  foundation  (I  can  hardly  understand  why  else),  which 
is  held  with  the  understanding  that  this  creed  shall  never  be 
changed, —  for  the  sake  of  that,  these  professors  are  willing 
solemnly  to  make  oath  that  they  believe  what  they  do  not 
believe. 

How  can  they  do  it  ?  These  men  are  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  false.  No  bitter  word  is  to  be  flung  in 
their  faces  indiscriminately  and  carelessly.  You  would  call 
such  a  thing  a  lie  on  the  street,  and  so  would  anybody  else ; 
yet  they  do  not  think  they  are  untrue,  and  they  do  not  mean 
to  be.  They  have  written  a  five  or  six  column  plea  for 
their  position,  published  in  the  Congregationalist,  Curiously 
enough,  this  plea  carries  the  implication,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  very  first  count  in  the  indict- 
ment They  frankly  confess  that  they  do  not  believe  it  \  but 
they  argue  that  the  creed  must  be  interpreted  so  as  to  bring . 
it  into  accord  with  the  living  Orthodoxy  of  to-day.  They 
ask  what  live,  honest  men  can  be  obtained  to  stand  on  the 
basis  of  that  creed,  unless  at  liberty  to  so  interpret  it.  Of 
course,  no  honest,  live  man  would  be  willing — it  seems  to 
me  no  honest,  live  man  ought  to  be  willing  —  to  stand  on  it 
at  all.  The  professors  confess  that  they  do  not  believe  this 
creed.  They  say  that  no  institution  is  bound  to  commit 
suicide ;  that  they  are  not  bound  to  surrender  the  money  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  organization  was  originally  placed. 
They  claim  to  have  a  right  to  reinterpret  that  creed,  and  make 
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it  mean  what  they  think  the  founders  of  that  Seminary  would 
mean,  if  they  were  alive  now,  and  saw  things  as  they  do.  That 
is  what  it  comes  to.  They  confess  that  the  path  of  New 
England  Orthodoxy  is  strewn  all  the  way  with  concessions 
of  past  mistakes.  They  say  the  Church  should  seek  out 
positions  that  can  be  held. 

Just  think  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  really  true  that  God,  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years  ago,  made  a  divine  and  an  infallible 
utterance  of  his  will,  giving  expression  to  eternal  truth,  is  it 
not  curious  that  any  question  should  be  raised  as  to  whether 
any  one  of  those  eternal  truths  was  a  position  that  could  be 
held  /  If  a  thing  is  eternally  true,  there  is  no  danger  that  it 
will  ever  have  to  be  given  up.  Therefore,  by  implication, 
they  surrender  the  whole  claim.  They  confess  that  they  do 
not  believe  it ;  and  they  argue  that  they  still  have  a  right  to 
hold  the  money  and  have  all  the  advantages  that  it  gives  to 
them,  and  still  be  at  liberty  to  reinterpret  the  creed,  by  a  proc- 
ess of  theological  fiction  making  it  mean  what  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  mean  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
the  living  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  is,  in 
plain  language,  the  position  of  the  professors  at  Andover, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  new  theological  thought  of  New 
England. 

I  wish  to  give  an  illustration  or  two  of  how  this  mental 
and  moral  condition  permeates  the  theological  thought  of 
the  time.  Cardinal  Newman,  the  great  leader  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  England  to-day,  was  formerly,  as  you  know, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  discovered 
some  time  before  he  left  the  Protestant  Church  for  the  Cath- 
olic that  he  was  substantially  a  Catholic  in  belief.  He 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  these  professors,  of 
having  sworn  to  a  creed  he  had  abandoned.  And  he  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  plea  asserting  that  he  had  a  right  to 
affirm  his  faith  in  that  creed  in  a  nonnatural  sense.  That 
is,  he  had  a  right  to  look  at  those  words,  and  say  that  they 
meant  so  and  so ;  and,  therefore,  he  believed  it,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  words  meant  something  else.  That  is 
'vhat  all  this  kind  of  affirmation  comes  to. 
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I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  bring  this  right  down  into 
business  matters.  Suppose  I  should,  by  accident,  come  into 
possession  of  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars.  On  the  face 
of  it,  it  is  payable  to  M.  J.  Brown.  But  I  look  over  the  mat- 
ter. I  know  all  about  what  kind  of  a  man  this  Brown  is, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  money  was  meant  for  him. 
So  I  take  the  liberty  of  reinterpreting  the  name ;  and,  having 
the  M.  J.  in  my  favor,  I  collect  the  face  of  the  check.  What 
would  you  call  that  as  a  business  transaction  ?  Yet  it  is  just 
as  honest  in  business  as  it  is  in  theology.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lie  for  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  God,  then  I 
propose  to  become  a  citizen  of  some  other  kingdom,  and 
seek  the  glory  of  some  other  power. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  Cardinal  Newman,  but  it  is  equally 
true  of  others.  When  in  Chicago,  I  had  for  a  neighbor  a 
brilliant  orthodox  minister,  who  was  afterward  settled  in 
Brooklyn,  and  has  since  died.  He  confessed  to  me  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  he  did  not 
believe  in  everlasting  punishment,  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
trinity.  Yet  he  stood  day  by  day  on  a  creed  that  committed 
him  to  all  these  doctrines,  and  in  a  pulpit  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  believe  and  preach  them  all.  Only  a  little  while 
ago,  a  minister  of  a  well-known  city  of  New  England  came 
to  my  study,  and  I  had  several  talks  with  him.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  looking  for  a  Unitarian  church ;  but  as  he  did 
not  find  one  to  suit  him,  and  did  get  a  pleasant  call  from  an 
orthodox  church,  and  is  preaching  there  to-day. 

I  have  made  statements  similar  to  this  a  good  many  times, 
and  have  been  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  orthodox  papers 
for  so  doing ;  yet  the  "  whirligig  of  time  "  does  "  bring  in  its 
revenges."  The  Cangregationalisty  that  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly bitter  and  severe  in  such  criticism,  is  making  pre- 
cisely the  same  charges  against  the  leading  men  of  its  own 
denomination.  This  kind  of  process  of  thought  permeates 
the  theology  of  the  time;  and  men  are  clinging  to  creeds, 
standing  up  for  them,  fighting  for  them,  when  they  have  sur- 
rendered everything  connected  with  them  that  makes  them 
of  any  importance. 
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I  have  time  to  indicate  only  one  or  two  lessons  too  impor- 
tant to  be  passed  by.  The  claim  that  is  being  continually 
made  that  Orthodoxy  remains  the  same  age  after  age,  that 
it  has  the  unchanging  truth  once  committed  by  God  himself 
to  man,  and  treasured  as  its  most  precious  inheritance  by  the 
Church, —  this  claim  is  simply  a  piece  of  undiluted  theologi- 
cal fiction.  It  is  not  true  concerning  any  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Orthodoxy.  Change  after  change  has  taken  place. 
The  old  bottle,  the  old  wine-skin,  has  been  patched  and  re- 
patched  over  and  over  again,  until  hardly  a  fragment  of  the 
original  material  is  left ;  and  still  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
Church  moves  on  through  the  ages  always  the  same ;  and 
only  heretics  and  outsiders  are  drifting  here  and  there,  not 
knowing  where  ihey  are  to  anchor.  This  is  simply  theo- 
logical fiction. 

Another  point.  A  thousand  years  ago,  the  Church  uttered 
in  the  ears  of  men  the  statement  that  they  must  believe  the 
revealed  doctrines  which  it  declared,  on  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  things  now  ?  We 
have  found  out  since  then  that  the  doctrine  held  a  thousand 
years  ago  was  a  mistake.  They  had  the  eternal  truth,  they 
said,  in  their  hands ;  but  they  made  a  mistake.  Now,  they 
have  reinterpreted  it,  and  have  found  out  that  that  is  not 
what  men  must  believe  in  order  to  be  saved,  but  something 
else.  But,  if  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  first  place, 
how  can  we,  poor  people,  with  only  common-sense  and  rea- 
son to  guide  us,  know  that  they  haven't  made  a  mistake  now  ? 
How  can  we  know  that  the  present  interpretation  is  correct, 
or  that  what  is  now  the  condition  of  salvation  may  not 
become  simple  moonshine  ?  What  has  become  of  those  peo- 
ple who  accepted  as  a  condition  of  salvation  that  which  has 
been  found  to  be  an  error  ?  If,  somehow,  they  are  saved, 
because  they  did  not  know  any  better,  is  it  not  possible  that, 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  present  conditions,  we  also  may  fare 
as  well  ?  In  other  words,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
this  claim  that  the  creed,  as  they  understand  it  now,  is  the 
authoritative  revelation  of  God,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
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theological  fiction,  is  something,  at  any  rate,  that  they  do  not 
know  j  and  they  have  no  right  to  say  they  know.  If  they 
have  been  mistaken  in  claiming  the  infallible  guidance  of 
God's  spirit,  time  and  time  again,  how  dare  they  look  an  in- 
telligent worid  in  the  face  to-day,  saying  that  they  are  sure 
they  are  right  this  time  ? 

Consider  again  how  this  bears  on  the  question  of  revela- 
tion. They  say  God  gave  to  the  world  a  revelation  some 
thousands  of  years  ago.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
history  of  thought  on  the  subject  proves  that  they  have  been 
making  a  mistake  as  to  its  meaning.  A  revelation  not  un- 
derstood is  a  revelation  not  revealing  anything !  What  is 
not  understood  most  certainly  is  not  revealed.  The  revela- 
tion teaches  what  ?  That  the  world  was  created  six  thousand 
years  ago.  They  have  found  out  now,  by  a  process  of 
rational  investigation,  through  scientific  study,  things  about 
the  world  and  about  men  and  morals  which  do  not  agree 
with  that.  Then,  they  go  back  to  their  revelation  to  find 
what  they  now  know.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  know 
what  revelation  means,  until  they  find  out  what  the '  truth  is. 
Then,  they  say  that  that  was  what  was  meant  all  the  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  the  special  use  of  revela- 
tion ?  Suppose  I  have  a  guide-book  for  Germany,  and  I  do 
not  understand  it  or  else  it  is  mistaken  ;  so  I  go  wandering 
all  over  Germany,  until  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  routes  and 
towns,  and  then  take  my  book  and  interpret  its  statements 
to  mean  what  I  have  found  out  to  be  true :  under  those 
circumstances,  I  could  very  comfortably  get  on  without  a 
guide-book.  So  with  revelation :  we  are  as  well  off  to  be 
left  in  the  dark,  if  it  does  not  reveal  anything. 

One  other  and  last  thought  touching  this  question  of  hon- 
esty and  truth-telling  in  the  pulpit.  Ever}'  little  while,  a  cry 
is  raised  concerning  the  devastation  an  infidel  science  and 
criticism  are  doing  in  undermining  the  foundations  of  truth 
and  in  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  extremely  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  science  could   undermine  the  eternal 
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truth.  But,  passing  by  that,  I  wish  to  say  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  such  enemy  of  the  Church  in  exist- 
ence in  America  or  Europe  as  this  one,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  theological  fiction.  It  is  the  enemies  in  their  own 
pulpits  that  they  need  to  denounce,  not  the  Popular  Sdaue 
Monthly^  not  lecturers  like  Colonel  Ingersoll.  It  is  the  men 
that  stand  on  creeds  that  they  do  not  believe, — creeds  uttered 
in  every  solemn  service,  when  they  claim  to  think  that  God 
is  looking  into  their  hearts, — creeds  that  they  do  not  believe 
and  know  that  they  do  not  believe, —  these  are  undermining 
the  confidence  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Church. 

I  myself  was  told  by  an  orthodox  minister  that  what  he 
said  in  the  pulpit  was  one  thing  and  what  he  thought  in  his 
study  was  another  thing.  And,  after  that,  I  could  never  help 
feeling,  when  I  was  hearing  him,  that  I  would  really  like  to 
know  whether  what  he  was  saying  was  what  he  really  be- 
lieved in  his  study  or  what  he  was  saying  in  his  church.  It 
is  not  a  great  comfort  to  hear  a  man  talk  on  any  subject,  if 
I  must  ask  myself  whether  he  really  means  what  he  is  say- 
ing. Particularly  is  this  true  when  you  come  to  these  great, 
solemn,  eternal  questions  of  God's  truth  and  human  welfare. 
What  a  condition  of  things  have  we  arrived  at,  when  men 
can  persuade  themselves  that  the  institutes  of  morality,  the 
institutes  of  religion,  require  them  to  prevaricate,  to  assert 
that  which  they  know  is  not  true !  Better  a  hundred  foun- 
dations like  Andover  be  blown  to  the  winds  than  that  a 
single  one  of  these  professors  should  stand  there  and  say 
what  he  does  not  sincerely  mean.  One  lone  man  on  a  bare 
hill-top,  without  a  dollar  under  his  feet  or  a  house  over  his 
head,  uttering  what  he  believes  in  his  whole  soul  to  be  God's 
eternal  truth,  would  have  more  power  for  God  and  human 
salvation  than  ten  thousand  endowed  seminaries  that  are  all 
the  way  through  permeated  with  the  dry  rot  of  theological 
fiction,  awaiting  only  one  good,  fresh  breeze  of  wholesome, 
manly  indignation  to  sweep  them  out  of  sight  forever! 
Above  all  things,  I  believe  that  the  only  way  any  man  can 
^  God  or  help  his  fellowman  is  by  telling  the  simple 
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truth.  If  there  is  something  he  does  not  think  it  is  safe  or 
wise  at  present  to  say,  let  him,  at  least,  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
When  he  does  open  it,  let  him  utter  the  deepest  convictions 
of  his  soul. 


Our  Father,  we  leave  to  thee  the  safety  of  the  universe 
and  the  safety  of  man.  We  believe  that  thou  who  art  the 
foundation  and  the  strength  of  all  canst  guard  thine  own 
affairs,  and  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  universe  in  any  other  sense  than  by  studying 
simply  and  truly,  and  uttering  the  deepest  thought  of  our 
hearts.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  we  believe  we  can  help  on  the 
coming  of  thy  kingdom.     Amen. 
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Darwin :  the  Sipificance  o!  his  Life  and  Work.' 


I  HAVE  selected  two  passages  of  Scripture,  which  I  wish 
to  use  as  my  starting-point,  and  which  are  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  my  subject :  **  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar- 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall.  Hfe  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowls,  and 
of  creeping  things  and  of  fishes  "  (I.  Kings  iv.,  33).  "  Can 
ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ? "  (Matthew  xvi.,  3.) 

Garfield,  and  Longfellow,  and  Rossetti,  and  Emerson,  and 
Darwin  !  All  within  a  few  brief  months !  How  the  great 
stars  seem  falling  from  the  sky !  Falling,  did  I  say  ?  No. 
I  must  change  that  thought.  It  is  only  a  cloud  that  has 
passed  over  them,  apparently  blotting  them  out  of  the  sight 
of  man ;  and  yet  in  a  little  moment  they  shine  out  again, 
and  we  learn  that  the  great  lights  of  human  thought  are 
fixed  stars  that  hold  their  place  in  the  heavens,  lifting  up 
human  thought,  enkindling  human  aspiration,  and  sending 
down  their  light  upon  our  human  pathway.  Concerning 
Garfield,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  men  like  these,  no  one, 
whatever  his  religious  opinion  may  be,  would  think  of  ques- 
tioning the  propriety  of  making  them  the  theme  of  speech 
in  the  holiest  place  and  at  the  most  consecrated  hour.  But 
there  may  be  some  who  feel  differently  concerning  him  who 
is  the  topic  of  my  discussion  this  morning.  In  the  popular 
mind,  he  has  been  for  years  associated  with  a  work  that  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to  man  and  lowering  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  that  has  been  supposed  to  be  at 
least  questionable  in  its  bearings  upon  our  belief  in  God  and 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  human  race.  And  yet  I  think, 
as  we  understand  this  matter  better,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  even  a  peculiar  propriety  in  bringing  his  name  and  his 
work  here  into  the  very  temple  and  close  by  the  altar  of  our 
worship ;  for,  before  I  am  through,  I  trust  that  you  will  see 
that  his  name  and  his  life-work  are  more  intimately  wrought 
into  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  age  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  consider  two  or  three  hints  as  to  why  it  is  not  only 
fitting  that  we  should  consider  him,  but  almost  necessary 
that  we  should  not  pass  him  by.  In  the  first  place  look  at 
Charles  Darwin  simply  as  a  man,  and  how  many  times  in 
Europe  or  America  can  you  match  him?  Simple-hearted 
as  a  child,  singularly  modest  and  unassuming,  a  man  who 
may  be  taken  as  a  model  in  his  personal  character,  in  his 
home  life,  in  his  life  as  a  citizen, —  a  man  who  has  made  the 
single-hearted  and  clear-eyed  pursuit  of  truth  the  one  work 
of  his  life,  and  who  has  shown  a  singularly  pure  and  un- 
biassed and  unpartisan  devotion  to  that  truth.  He  did  not 
seek  to  build  up  his  own  ideas  or  to  glorify  himself,  but  he 
looked  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  every  phase  and  all 
the  infinite  sides  of  every  subject  with  which  he  dealt,  look- 
ing simply  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  setting  down  that  truth 
in  clear,  dispassionate  terms.  I  wish  that  those  who  claim 
to  be  holier  than  he  could  really  establish  their  right  to  stand 
beside  him  in  this  marvellous  characteristic  of  the  earnest, 
simple-minded  seeker  after  truth. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  he  car- 
ried this.  The  Origin  of  Species,  his  great  epoch-making 
book,  contains  in  itself  the  hint,  more  than  that,  the  clear 
statement  of  every  single  criticism  that  has  ever  been  made 
on  it,  of  every  single  argument  that  has  ever  been  brought 
against  it.  He  overlooked,  he  covered  up,  none  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  stood  against  his  theory.  He  put  the  weapons 
into  the  very  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  said,  See,  here  is 
this  theory ;  such  things  make  for  it,  such  things  make 
against  it ;  destroy  it  if  you  can.     And  this  he  said  in  no 
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defiant  tone,^  but  only  as  one  who  should  say,  If  this  be  not 
a  part  of  the  eternal  truth,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  and, 
though  my  life-work  be  lost  as  the  result,  yet  I  will  help  you 
in  its  destruction.  How  many  men  advocating  moral,  relig- 
ious, sociological,  political  theories  of  any  kind,  have  ever 
been  so  utterly  candid  and  fair  as  this  ?  So  much  simply  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

Can  religion,  whatever  interpretation  you  may  put  upon 
it,  make  anything  nobler  than  an  ideal  man  ?  And,  if  those 
who  claim  to  speak  for  religion  dare  to  say  that  such  a  man 
as  he  was  not  religious,  then  it  means  simply  a  confession 
that  the  best  and  noblest  men  of  the  world  can  get  along 
without  that  which  is  called  religion.  To  make  such  a  con- 
fession is  suicide. 

Another  reason  why  we  must  deal  with  him  here  to-day  is 
on  account  of  the  transcendent  power  of  the  work  that  he 
has  wrought,  and  the  influence  that  he  is  having  on  the 
thought  of  the  world.  We  dare  not,  if  we  will  do  our  work 
rightly,  and  stand  faithfully  in  the  place  that  is  given  to  us, — 
we  dare  not,  even  in  the  name  of  religion,  ignore  the  great 
world-wide  currents  of  influence  that  are  shaping  the  present 
time,  and  pointing  out  the  direction  toward  which  the  world 
is  moving  in  the  future. 

Do  you  know  it  ?  Can  you  read  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 
Can  you  recognize  the  significance  and  meaning  of  these 
influences  that  are  in  the  air  ?  Do  you  know  that  there  have 
been  not  more  than  one  or  two  other  epochs  in  the  entire 
history  of  this  world  so  revolutionary,  so  significant,  so  far- 
reaching  in  their  influences,  as  this  one  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  are  living  to-day?  No  such  mighty  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  underlying  fundamental  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  man,  concerning  God  and  religion,  and  the  great 
questions  of  the  world,  more  than  once  or  twice  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Since  the  change  from  the  Ptole- 
maic to  the  Copernican  conception  of  the  universe,  there  has 
been  no  such  radical  revolution  as  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  Darwin. 
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One  more  reason  may  be  found  in  the  subject  of  his 
thought,  of  his  life-work.  And  this  is  nothing  less  than  the 
nature  of  the  universe,  involving  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.  That  is,  his  work 
goes  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  the  great  questions  that 
concern  mankind.  No  man  to-day  can  discuss  chemistry, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  biology,  astronomy,  questions  of 
society,  questions  of  politics,  questions  of  morals,  questions 
of  religion,  questions  that  go  to  the  very  roots  of  human 
life,  without  taking  into  account  Charles  Darwin,  and  with- 
out reckoning  with  the  work  which  he  has  done. 

Let  us  see  who  this  man  is.  Charles  Darwin  was  bom  in 
Shrewsbury,  England,  in  the  year  1809.  And,  when  we  look 
at  his  ancestr}',  and  see  the  stock  from  which  he  is  de- 
scended, we  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  as  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  one  of  the  more  important  parts  of  his  own 
theoretical  and  scientific  work.  Both  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  were  noted  men  of  science ;  their  fame,  indeed, 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  brightness  of  his,  and  yet  men  note- 
worthy enough  to  be  reckoned  as  helping  to  make  up  the  sci- 
entific development  of  the  life  of  England.  All  three — his 
father,  grandfather,  and  himself  —  were  members,  one  after 
another,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England;  perhaps  the  only 
case  in  English  history  where  three  men  in  the  line  of  direct 
descent  have  been  held  worthy  of  that  honor. 

His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Wedg- 
woods, so  noted  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery. He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Shrews- 
bury, then  at  Edinburgh  University,  then  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Just  about  this  time,  a  ship  was  starting  on  a  voyage 
around  the  world :  and  that  voyage  has  been  made  famous, 
and  will  be  famous  in  all  coming  time,  simply  by  the  fact 
that  this  young  man  of  twenty-t\vo  volunteered  to  accompany 
the  ship  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  then,  he  sailed  on  the  "  Beagle,"  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  and  was  gone  five  years.     He  was  struck,  in  the 


progress  of  this  voyage,  by  some  peculiar  relations  that  he 
discovered  between  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Galla* 
pagos  Islands  and  similar  life  on  the  continent  of  South 
America;  and  then  and  there  was  planted  the  seed  from 
which  has  sprung  the  great  and  mighty  development  of  his 
thought,  which  has  changed,  and  is  still  more  to  change,  the 
life  of  the  world.  After  five  years,  he  returned,  nursing  in 
his  mind  this  fruitful  thought,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  to 
be  the  seed  of  all  his  future  life.  He  published  several 
works  as  the  result  of  the  discoveries  and  observations  made 
during  this  voyage ;  but  there  was  no  public  trace  yet,  nor  for 
years,  of  that  which  was  to  be  the  most  remarkable  result 
of  all. 

In  1844,  I  believe  it  was,  he  wrote  out  a  little  sketch  of 
his  theory,  not  at  all  for  publication,  but  simply  as  a  nucleus 
or  crystallizing  centre  around  which  to  group  his  observations 
and  to.  make  the  basis  of  his  study.  It  was  not  till  1859 
that  he  published  the  great  work  on  which  is  to  rest  his 
fame.  And  here  is  an  illustration  of  that  singular  fairness 
and  earnest  search  for  truth  to  which  I  have  referred.  He 
did  not  leap  into  print  with  a  guess ;  but,  after  he  believed 
he  had  found  the  truth  concerning  the  life  of  this  world  and 
of  man,  he  studied  and  thought  and  observed,  and  gathered 
new  facts  and  new  arguments  for  long  yearsy  that  he  might 
be  sure^  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  attain  certainty,  that 
he  had  attained  the  truth.  As  an  illustration  of  this  same 
spirit,  which  is  really  the  spirit  of  science,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  inherently  and  essentially  religious,  as  all  humble 
truth-seeking  of  necessity  must  be,  take  also  the  case  of 
Newton.  Newton  conceived  his  theory  of  gravitation,  and 
for  sixteen  years  studied  and  gathered  facts,  arguments,  and 
illustrations  before  he  ventured  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
And  Mr.  Darwin  would  have  waited  and  studied  years 
longer  than  he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  whose  name  will  stand  always  as 
sharing  the  honor  with  Darwin,  while  exploring  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  had  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
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sions  and  arrived  independently  at  the  same  theories  with 
Darwin.  Very  curiously,  he  wrote  out  the  results  of  his 
speculations  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  to  ask  his 
opinion  concerning  them. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Darwin,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  fruits  of  his  years  of  labor,  was  compelled  to 
publish  his  theories.  He  therefore  wrote  out  and  gave  to 
the  world  his  Origin  of  Species,  then  only  an  outline  sketch, 
the  beginning  of  what  was  to  be  his  complete  work.     But  he 

« 

had  wrought  more  completely,  much  more  grandly,  than  he 
himself  was  aware.  He  found  that  his  arguments  and  the 
clearness  of  his  presentation  had  been  so  remarkable  that 
the  world,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  considering  the  rev- 
olution involved,  was  converted  to  his  theory;  and  he  did 
not  need  to  carry  out  his  larger  design. 

I  wish  now  to  pass  to  the  review  of  just  what  it  was  that 
Mr.  Darwin  did.  What  was  the  contribution  that  he  gave 
to  the  scientific  thought  of  the  world?  We  talk  about 
"  P^volution  "  and  **  Darwinism  "  ;  but  I  take  it  that  ver)'  few 
persons  have  looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  comprehend  just 
what  it  means  and  how  much  it  implies.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  see  if  I  can  make  plain  to  you  just  the  particular 
thing  which  Mr.  Darwin  did,  just  what  he  contributed  to 
the  world. 

The  question  that  Darwin  tried  to  answer  is  the  same 
question  that  has  always  preset. ted  itself  to  the  curiosity  of 
man.  For  we  must  suppose  that,  however  far  back  the  period 
may  have  been  when  man  first  stood  up  conscious  of  himself 
as  a  personality,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  won- 
drous world  around  him  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant,  one 
of  the  first  questions  that  would  present  itself  to  him  must 
have  been,  Where  did  I  come  from  ?  Who  made  these 
lights  in  the  sky  above  me  ?  By  what  process  has  the  world 
come  to  be  as  it  is  ?  It  is  the  same  question  exactly  that 
every  child,  treading  in  the  steps  of  a  countless  line  of  ances- 
tors, is  ready  to  ask  of  father  or  mother:  Who  made  the 
tree,  the  dog,  the  cat  1    Who  made  the  sun  and  the  moon 


in  the  heavens  ?  JVAo  made  me  ?  It  is  the  oldest  question 
of  the  world ;  and,  until  Darwin's  time,  nothing  approaching 
a  clear  and  rational  and  an  authoritative  answer  had  ever 
been  given. 

We  look  over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  we  know  that  ver)^ 
marked  changes  are  going  on.  We  have  records  of  the  past 
by  which  we  know  that  now  there  are  mountain  chains  where 
once  they  did  not  exist.  We  know  that  what  are  now  islands 
—  Great  Britain,  for  instance — were  once  connected  with 
the  main  land ;  that  the  shape  of  continents  has  changed; 
that  rivers  have  shifted  their  beds.  We  know  that  once,  ages 
ago,  other  kinds  of  flowers,  other  kinds  of  trees  and  plants, 
grew  where  now  present  species  and  families  and  orders  are 
holding  their  places.  We  know  that,  if  we  go  far  enough 
back,  there  was  a  time  when  man  was  not  here,  when  the 
highest  kind  of  life  that  lived  belonged  to  a  lower  order  or 
type.  It  is  inevitable  then  that,  until  it  can  be  answered, 
the  one  great  question  that  men  shall  ask  will  be,  Where  did 
I  come  from  ?  How  did  I  come  ?  By  what  power  and 
through  what  process  has  this  wonderful  world  been  made 
as  it  is  to-day  ? 

Only  a  very  little  of  even  superficial  thought  will  enable 
you  to  see  that  this  question  goes  right  down  deep  to  the 
very  roots  of  morality  and  religion.  It  carries  with  it  the 
questions :  What  is  God  ?  What  is  his  nature  ?  What  are 
his  laws  ?  How  is  he  known  to  us  ?  What  kind  of  a  nature 
have  I  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Why  ought  T  to  do  it } 
These  are  only  hints  of  the  questions  that  are  wrapped  up  in 
this  one  question  that  Darwin  attempted  to  answer. 

I  said  no  adequate  answer  had  ever  been  given  before. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  I  mean.  The  only  theory — to 
use  that  term  by  courtesy  for  the  present  —  that  had  ever 
been  heard  by  the  questioning  mind  of  man  was  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  "creation  theory  " ;  and  that,  in  the 
true  significance  of  words,  is  no  theory  at  all.  For  what 
do  we  mean  by  a  theory  ?  A  theory  is  a  scheme  of  thought 
that  attempts  to  account  for  certain  facts.     A  theory  must  be 
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built  on  facts.  When  we  talk  about  the  creation,  where  are 
the  facts  ?  Did  anybody  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
ever  see  anything  created  ?  Did  anybody  ever  know  of  any- 
thing being  created  ?  Can  anybody  even  imagine  the  process 
of  creation  ?  Can  anybody  even  take  the  slightest  step 
toward  explanation  of  what  creation  means  ?  Creation,  then, 
is  no  theory.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  confession 
of  ignorance.  When  my  little  boy  asks  me  who  made  the 
tree,  and  I  say  God  made  it ;  how  did  he  make  it,  and  I  say 
by  his  wonderful  power  he  made  it  grow, —  do  I  answer  the 
child,  do  I  explain  anything?  It  is  only  another  way,  a 
specious,  pompous  way,  of  telling  the  child  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  For  the  very  question  that*  is  up  for 
discussion  is  how,  by  what  process ;  show  me  some  force  at 
work  that  is  adequate  to  produce  these  results.  That  is  the 
question  concerning  the  world. 

What  does  Darwin  answer  ?  Here,  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  say  that  Darwin  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  guessed 
in  this  direction.  To  find  the  first  hints  of  a  theory  like  this, 
we  must  consult  Lucretius,  Democritus,  and  one  and  another 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers ;  but  the  wisest  of  them  were 
only  guessing.  They  showed  no  forces,  no  law,  that  was  ca- 
pable of  explaining  the  results.  If  we  come  down  to  modern 
times,  we  must  give  such  men  as  Goethe,  Lamarck,  and  Saint- 
Hilaire  the  honor  o^  having  been  the  morning  stars  of  this 
sunrise  represented  by  Darwin ;  for  they  also  found  some  in- 
dications that  looked  in  this  direction.  But  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  them  to  put  their  fingers  to  the  fruit.  They  did 
not  find  the  Vera  Causa^  the  true  cause,  the  real  force  that 
could  bring  about  the  result. 

We  are  now  ready  to  understand  just  what  Darwin  did. 
He  starts  with  the  well-known  fact  that  in  every  department 
of  life  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands,  yes,  millions  of 
seeds  and  of  young  that  never  grow  to  maturity.  Step  into 
the  next  field,  and,  if  you  know  what  is  going  on  there,  you 
will  find  thousands  of  little  grass-blades  starting  that  do  not 
find  room  to  grow,  and  are  crowded  out  and  perish.    Perhaps 
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you  are  aware  that  every  codfish  in  the  ocean  lays  so  many 
eggs -every  year  that,  if  they  were  all  hatched  and  the  young 
should  live  to  grow  up,  it  would  take  only  two  or  three  years 
for  the  ocean  to  become  solid  full.  How  many  apple  blos- 
soms are  sure  to  fall  and  come  to  nothing?  So  in  every 
direction  he  recognized  that  which  has  come  to  be  called  the 
"  struggle  for  life  " ;  everywhere  on  the  part  of  each  of  these 
individuals  an  attempt  to  grow.  But  only  those  compara- 
tively few  do  grow  which  are  adapted  to  their  conditions, 
which  are  capable  of  finding  room,  air,  food,  light,  dew,  and 
rain.  Those  best  fitted  to  live  survive,  and  they  are  the 
ones  that  propagate  offspring  and  become  the  progenitors 
of  those  to  follow. 

The  law  of  heredity  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
law  of  variation,  which  tend  not  only  to  reproduce  the  life 
of  the  parents,  but  alqng  with  this  a  tendency  to  vary  and  be 
unlike  the  parent  type.  Now  and  then,  some  new  faculty, 
some  new  power,  or  sense,  or  organ,  is  developed  or  en- 
larged this  way  or  that,  which  proves  of  advantage  in  this 
wide-world  struggle  for  life.  Do  you  not  see  then  how 
naturally  this  type  of  life  gains  predominance?  It  is  that 
which  survives,  and  which  in  its  turn  produces  offspring  and 
controls  the  future. 

Darwin  discovered  and  verified  this  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion, or  what  Herbert  Spencer  has  called  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  showing  that  here  was  a  power  capable,  only 
give  it  time  enough,  of  producing  the  wonderful  results  that 
we  see  in  the  various  forms  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
life  all  around  us. 

Time  enough,  I  say.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  This  was 
the  only  thing  that  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  the  world's 
progress  in  this  direction.  Ever  since  Christianity  came  into 
the  world  and  gained  the  control  of  Christendom,  we  had 
been  shut  up  in  this  little  narrow  confine  of  six  thousand 
years,  and  there  was  no  room  for  any  such  process  as  this. 
So  long  as  it  was  a  part  not  only  of  a  man's  religion,  but  of 
science,  to  believe  the  world  had  existed  but  six  thousand 
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years,  any  such  theor}'  was  simply  nonsense,  because  the 
causes  which  he  demonstrated  to  be  at  work  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  produce  such  immense  results  in  so  brief  a 
period  of  time. 

But  the  study  of  the  modern  world  was  making  a  way  for 
Darwin.  He  came  in  the  very  fulness  of  time,  when  the 
world  was  ripe  for  his  thought.  Geology  had  been  at  work, 
digging  away  at  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  asking  the  old 
questions ;  and,  just  as  by  cutting  through  a  tree  trunk  and 
counting  the  circles  you  can  tell  its  years,  so  it  was  discov- 
ered that  by  digging  away  the  crust  of  the  earth  we  could 
read  the  records  of  the  world,  whose  age  was  written  by  the 
centuries  themselves  as  they  passed  over  it  and  left  behind 
their  foot-marks. 

Prof.  John  Fiske,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  has  proved  almost  beyond  question  that  man  was 
living  in  Europe  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  man  is  simply  a  blossom  on  the  summit  of  the 
trunk  of  the  century  plant.  Man  is  a  parvenu  of  yesterday ; 
time,  even  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  reaches  back 
millions  and  millions  of  years.  And  life  has  been  on  this 
old  planet  cycles  and  cycles  of  ages,  creeping  from  the 
lowest  forms  with  feeble  foot  until  at  last  its  crown  and  cul- 
mination, man,  has  appeared.  The  thing,  then,  that  Dar- 
win did  was  to  discover  and  verify  the  existence  of  this  force 
of  natural  selection^  by  which  the  process  could  be  rationally 
explained. 

We  may  conceive  of  life  under  the  image  of  a  great  tree  : 
from  man  clear  down  to  the  little  globule  of  protoplasm,  one 
common  life,  represented  and  summed  up  in  root  and  trunk. 
Toward  the  bottom  runs  off  a  great  branch  of  the  tree,  smd 
this  represents  the  kingdom  of  fishes;  limbs,  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  representing  genera,  species,  individuals.  A 
little  way  above  this,  another  limb  branches  out,  and  here 
is  the  reptilian  life.  A  little  above  this  is  the  bird  life  of 
the  world ;  and  above  this  again  the  mammal  life,  of  which 
the  highest  is  the  anthropoid  or  manlike  ape.     Above  this, 
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the  highest  branch  or  outflowering  of  it  all,  is  man,  having 
as  nearest  of  kin  the  anthropoid  ape,  but  not  his  direct 
descendant  in  the  sense  that  a  child  is  produced  from  the 
father. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  Darwinism ;  and  this  is  now  so  estab- 
lished in  the  thought  of  the  world  that  those  who  are  best 
capable  of  judging  say  that  it  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but 
proved  as  much  as  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  heavens  is 
proved. 

As  indicating  some  steps  in  the  line  of  this  proof,  let  me 
point  out  one  or  two  things  as  bearing  on  it.  It  has  been 
discovered,  for  example,  that,  as  far  apart  as  an  oak  and  a 
horse  may  seem,  yet  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
grade  into  each  other  so  imperceptibly  that  not  even  the 
most  skilled  scientist  can  draw  the  line  and  tell  you  where 
one  ceases  and  the  other  begins.  There  is  no  dividing  line 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Cuvier,  when  Lamarck  announced  his  guess  in  this  direction, 
which  was  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
scientists  of  the  age,  demanded  that  he  should  produce  a 
missing  link.  A  hundred  missing  links  could  be  shown  to 
Cuvier  to-day,  should  he  ask  them  of  Huxley  or  Marsh,  who 
could  furnish  as  abundant  an  answer  as  he  could  desire. 

Hardly  anything  would  seem  farther  apart  than  a  canary 
bird  or  a  peacock  and  a  tortoise  or  snake ;  and  yet  the  rep- 
tilian and  the  bird-like  classes  of  life  grade  into  each  other 
so  imperceptibly  that  you  can  hardly  tell  where  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins.  We  have  discovered,  in  the  rock 
records  of  the  world  that  Nature  herself  has  kept,  and  the 
door  of  which  she  has  opened  in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
the  explorer,  birds  with  scales  and  teeth  like  reptiles  and 
reptiles  with  wings  like  birds.  And  only  within  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Huxley  and  Prof.  Marsh,  of  Yale,  have, 
together,  so  accurately  and  completely  traced  the  pedigree 
of  the  horse  that  now  we  know  his  ancestry  back  to  a  little 
being  hardly  larger  than  our  present  fox,  that  had  no  hoofs, 
but  five  toes,  thus  conforming  to  the  ordinarj-  type  of  life  on 
earth. 
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So  the  pedigree  is  being  discovered  in  this  and  that  de- 
partment ;  and  hardly  a  week  goes  by  but  missing  links  are 
found  in  some  department,  or  some  new  argument  comes  to 
add  new  conclusiveness  to  that  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  is  now  accepted  by  every  fair-minded  and  competent 
investigator  in  Christendom. 

What  is  the  moral  and  religious  significance  of  this  great 
revolution,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  that?  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  radically  revolutionizes  the  world's 
thought  about  God ;  it  radically  revolutionizes  our  whole 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man ;  it  radically  revolutionizes 
all  our  theological  ideas  concerning  sin  and  salvation,  and 
the  future  that  stretches  out  before  the  human  race.  I  am 
perfectly  aware,  and  am  not  surprised,  that  attempts  are 
nfiade  to  reconcile  Darwin  and  Genesis ;  but  it  can  only  be 
done  in  the  same  way  that  the  lion  is  said  to  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  at  the  millennium,  with  one  inside  the  other.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  bringing  these  two  theories  into  accord, 
except  by  letting  one  devour  the  other  bodily.  They  are 
utterly  irreconcilable.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  prophesied,  in 
an  essay  which  I  read  before  an  orthodox  conference  of  min- 
isters and  delegates,  that  it  would  not  be  twenty-five  years 
before  Mr,  Darwin  would  be  orthodox ;  and  already  at  least 
three  or  four  books  are  published,  showing  that  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  new  conception  of  God.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  To  speak  generally,  it  takes  God  from  his  throne 
outside  of  the  universe  and  puts  him  within  the  universe,  as 
my  life,  my  soul,  my  thought,  are  in  me.  Go  out  to-day  and 
listen  with  your  ear  close  to  the  earth,  and  catch,  if  you  can, 
some  note  of  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  the  flowers,  and 
you  are  listening  to  God.  See  the  tinting  of  the  rose,  and 
you  are  face  to  face,  as  was  Moses  in  the  fable  of  the  burn- 
ing bush,  with  Deity.  God  is  in  the  world  and,  in  humanity, 
and  the  unfolding  laws  of  the  universe  and  of  man  are  the 
revelation  of  God. 
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.  The  changed  conception  of  man  means  man  never  fallen ; 
man  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  climbing  step  by  step 
under  the  divine  impulse  at  his  heart  (the  same  impulse  that 
pushes  the  ros^  through  the  sod  in  the  spring),  the  impulse 
to  climb  through  the  different  stages  of  human  life  until  he 
blossoms  into  Darwin,  Shakspere,  Jesus;  into  the  grandest 
scientific,  poetic,  religious  life  of  the  world.  No  place  for 
the  fall ;  no  place  for  total  depravity ;  no  place  for  miracu- 
lous redemption ;  no  place  for  incarnation ;  no  place  for 
sacrificial  atonement.  The  whole  scheme  built  on  the 
legends  of  the  Hebrews  swept  away  in  a  breath ;  not  one 
foot  of  rational  ground  for  any  of  them  to  stand  on. 

The  salvation  for  man  in  the  light  of  this  new  and  proved 
theory  of  things  means  elimination  of  the  evil,  gradual  out- 
growth and  upgrowth  from  the  animal,  the  beastly,  the  re- 
pression of  selfish  and  brutal  instincts,  the  development  of 
all  tbat  is  high  and  pure  and  noble^  tke  unfolding  of  the 
better,  and  the  ever-reaching  on  toward  that  ideal  of  man- 
hood that  the  best  of  the  earth  have  already  prefigured. 
This  is  scientific  salvation,  and  this  is- religious  salvation'; 
for  science  is  only  the  technical,  intellectual  side  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  the  heart  and  the  sentiment  of  which  is 
divine  and  religious,  and  which  is  charged  full  with  all  that 
we  can  possibly  mean  by  those  terms. 

When,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  man  lay 

In  earth's  young  cradle,  even  then  did  he, 

With  god-like  vigor,  many  a  mystery 
Of  dark  and  dread  life-threatening  monsters  slay. 
But  now  grown  strong,  'neath  his  advancing  sway, 

Disease  and  pain,  and  grinding  poverty, 

Brain-shackles  and  the  bonds  of  tyranny, 
And  fear  and  hate, — ^all  these  "  shall  flee  away." 
Love-crowned  and  knowledge-guided  shall  he  stand, 

Facing  the  future  with  a  god-like  trust 
That  good  to-morrow  follows  good  to-day. 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear," — that  other  land; 
But  through  the  low-arched  gateway  of  the  dust 

Breaks  hope's  glad  sunrise  with  its  deathless  ray. 


Note. — An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  [Sunday  Herald  of  April 
23d.)  to  prove  that  DarwinisQi  is  perfectly  consistent  with  so-called 
Evangelical  Christianity.  It  may  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to 
know  in  what  direction  Mr.  Darwin's  own  sympathies  ran.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  following  from  The  Index  of  April  27th.  "  Mr. 
Darwin  was  a  subscriber  of  The  Index  from  the  first  year  of  its  publica- 
tion to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  manifested  his  interest  in  this  journal 
by  generous  donations  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  he  last  renewed  his 
subscription,  not  many  months  ago,  he  enclosed  a  twenty-five  pound 
note  to  be  used  in  the  support  and  circulation  of  the  paper." 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON : 


THE  PREACHER,  AND  WHAT  HE  PREACHED. 


"  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord.    Make  his  paths  straight." —  Matt,  iii.,  3. 

In  the  spirit  of  Emerson,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  labors,  in  the  methods  and  the  results  of  his  work,  there 
is  much  to  make  us  think  of  that  grand  old  prophet  whose 
raiment  was  of  camers  hair  bound  about  him  with  a  leathern 
girdle,  whose  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  who 
lived  only  that  he  might  speak  his  message.  At  first,  he  was 
only  a  lone  voice.  And,  in  the  opening  of  his  career,  how 
unlike  was  his  reception  to  that  of  Longfellow,  his  life-long 
friend,  and  who  has  just  preceded  him  into  the  opening 
heavens !  Longfellow  spoke,  and  the  world  stood  still  and 
listened.  Emerson  issues  his  first  book, —  a  book  that  was 
the  first-fruits  of  a  genius  that  ranks  him  among  the  great 
thinkers  of  all  time;  and  only  after  twelve  years  are  five 
hundred  copies  sold.  But  his  was  a  /t^w  voice  crying  in  a 
wilderness.  It  was  a  lark-song  cleaving  the  sky  of  a  new 
morning  while  the  world  was  asleep.  But  such  a  voice  is 
sure  to  find  good  listening,  though  small;  and,  while  it  keeps 
to  its  wilderness,  it  is  sure  to  compel  "Jerusalem  and  all 
Judea  and  all  the  country  round  about  Jordan  "  to  come  out 
to  hear  at  last.  John  the  Baptist  declared  nothing  final. 
He  was  not  "  he  who  should  come " ;  but  he  pointed  to 
something  toward  which  he  led  the  way.  So  Emerson  enun- 
ciated no  final  system ;  but  he  roused  the  world  to  listen, 


he  broke  down  its  conventionalisms,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
incoming  of  new  and  higher  truths. 

He  was  essentially  a  prophet  in  his  spirit,  and  the  work 
he  wrought  was  essentially  a  prophet's  work.  After  a  brief 
trial  of  "  the  world,"  he  found  that  it  could  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  be  the  field  for  his  life-work.  It 
was  not  ready  for  his  message.  So  he  must  retire  to  his 
wilderness,  and  make  the  world  come  round  to  him.  This 
spirit  comes  out  finely  in  his  now  famous  little  poem,  "  Good 
Bye  " :  — 

"  Good-bye,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home : 
Thou  art  not  mv  friend,  and  Pm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Long  I*ve  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam ; 
But  now,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

"  Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  wealth's  averted  eye ; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go  and  tho$e  who  come : 
Good-bye,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

"  I'm  going  to  my  own  hearthstone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone, — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod ; 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

**  Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophists'  schools  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
IVAen  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet?" 
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It  matters  not  that  this  poem  did  not  coincide  exactly  in 
point  of  time  with  his  withdrawal  from  public  life:  it  ex- 
presses perfectly  the  heart  of  the  man  which  led  to  that 
withdrawal.  As  the  old  prophets  felt  that  they  were  "  led 
by  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  there  to  commune  with 
God  and  their  own  hearts,  there  to  escape  the  distractions 
that  drown  the  "  still,  small  voice  "  that  was  to  whisper  to 
them  the  "burden"  of  their  utterance,  so  precisely  did 
Emerson.  Back  to  Nature,  was  his  cry.  God  is  buried  and 
lost  under  the  mass  of  rituals  and  conventionalisms.  But 
he  is  alive  now,  and  speaking  now,  if  we  will  only  hush  our 
own  noise  so  that  we  can  hear  him  ;  and  to  "  him  who  hath 
an  ear  "  he  will  speak  now  as  really  as  ever  he  spoke  in  the 

past. 

"  Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old." 

And  "  out  of  the  heart  of  nature  "  to-day  will  come  equally 
sacred  whispers,  if  only  there  are  consecrated  men  to  listen 
and  obey. 

Thus  was  Emerson  a  prophet,  and  thus  he  believed  he 
had  a  mission  to  speak  for  the  eternal  truth.  And,  to-day, 
thousands  of  grateful  men  and  women  on  two  continents 
have  accepted  his  credentials  and  gladly  listened  to  his 
words. 

Of  so  rich  and  fruitful  a  life,  little  can  be  said  in  a  morn- 
ing hour.  It  is  only  the  selection  of  a  few  specimen  nuggets 
to  show  the  quality  of  a  gold  mine.  It  must  be  only  hint 
and  suggestion,  with  not  even  an  attempt  at  fulness  of  treat- 
ment. 

Of  his  external  life,  it  is  only  little  that  needs  to  be  told. 
It  is  full  of  no  exciting  incidents  or  adventures  for  a  biog- 
rapher to  relate.  Like  a  tree,  its  principal  events  are  rings 
of  growth,  the  branches  and  leaves  it  put  forth,  and  the  fruit 
it  bore.  Born  May  25,  1803,  he  came  of  a  long  line  of  Puri- 
tan ministers.  Though  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  all  these 
ministers,  in  their  day,  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  best 
thought  of  their  time.     So  that,  while  he  inherited  all  the  re- 


fined  essence  of  their  Puritanism,  he  was  still  true  to  their 
tendency  in  leaping  far  to  the  front  in  the  leadership  of  all 
new  thought. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  leaving  his 
mother  with  her  five  sons  in,  not  that  squalid  poverty  that 
makes  the  dregs  of  cities,  but  that  other  poverty  so  common 
in  the  early  days  of  our  countr}%  whose  discipline  trained  so 
many  noble  men  to  hardy  independence,  while  it  toughened 
their  mental  and  moral  fibre  into  the  stuff  that  wins  the 
higher  victories  of  life.  He  was  too  poor  to  permit  himself 
the  luxury  of  paying  a  few  cents  of  his  mother's  hard-earned 
money  to  the  Circulating  Library  for  a  novel  he  began,  but 
could  not  finish ;  and  yet  the  thirst  for  education  was  des- 
tined to  find  fountains  of  supply.  He  fought  and  conquered 
as  other  poor  boys  have  done.  College,  teaching,  verses,  es- 
says, failures,  prizes,  but  on  and  up  through  all, —  he  trod 
the  common  path  of  New  England  youth  who  feel  that  a 
noble  life  is  worth  the  making. 

In  March,  1829,  he  became  the  minister  of  the  Second 
Church,  Boston,  but  held  the  position  less  than  three  years. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  resignation  was  his  unwillingness 
to  conduct  the  usual  "communion  service."  But  this  un- 
willingness was  only  a  local  symptom  of  a  wide  divergence 
on  his  part  from  the  popular  ideal  of  the  Church  and  its  meth- 
ods. He  was  growing  more  and  more  ideal  in  his  concep- 
tions of  religion  and  life,  and  ecclesiastical  routine  and  for- 
malism of  all  kinds  were  getting  increasingly  distasteful  to 
him. 

Henceforth,  the  pulpit  sees  him  but  rarely.  He  visits  Eng- 
land, lectures,  becomes  familiar  in  its  noblest  homes,  and  is 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  its  best  thinkers.  He 
meditates  and  writes  in  Concord,  advertises  a  course  of  lect- 
ures in  Boston,  waits  until  enough  tickets  are  sold  to  pay 
hall  rent,  and  then  delivers  his  message  ;  then  back  to  Con- 
cord to  think  and  write  once  more.  At  first,  his  hearers  are 
few.  Some  listen,  and  think  he*  "  has  a  devil  and  is  mad  " ; 
^nd   others   think   him    little   less   than    a   new  revelation. 


James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  knew  him  well  at  this  time,  says 
of  him  :  "  The  majority  of  the  sensible,  practical  community 
regarded  him  as  mystical,  as  crazy,  as  a  fool,  as  one  who  did 
not  himself  know  what  he  meant.  A  small  but  determined 
minority,  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  and  women,  ad- 
mired him  and  believed  in  him,  took  him  for  their  guide, 
teacher,  and  master."  When  a  man  makes  an  impression 
like  that,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  saying  something.  It  is  only  the 
old  truth.  The  majority  gets  settled  down  comfortably,  and 
wants  the  world  to  stay  right  there  forever.  Some  new, 
young  leader  comes  along  and  blows  a  trumpet  call  for  a 
"  forward  march,"  and  only  gets  cursed  as  a  disturber  for  his 
pay.  And  the  saddest  of  it  is  that  the  very  ones  that  lead  a 
new  march  will  be  just  the  ones  to  sit  down  by  and  by,  and 
curse  the  new  visionary  who  prophesies  of  another  "  prom- 
ised land"  still  farther  ahead.  The  radicals  of  Emerson*s 
youth  are  the  conservatives  of  to-day, —  not  because  they 
have  gone  back  any,  but  because  they  are  tired  and  want  to 
stay  where  they  are. 

Emerson  was  now  the  new  radical,  disturber,  revolutionary. 
Even  the  Unitarians  were  afraid  of  him.  But  he  went 
quietly  on  his  way.  Half  a  century  has  gone  by  since  he 
left  the  pulpit,  and  now  all  pulpits  are  ready  to  do  him 
honor.  He  has  made  Concord  a  name  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican is  proud.  He  has  made  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
those  beyond  the  sea.  Such  is  the  winning  power  of  brain 
and  character  combined ! 

Of  his  character,  I  need  say  little ;  for  there  were  no 
"outs  "  about  it,  nothing  that  calls  for  excuse  or  explanation. 
He  was  all  "  that  may  become  a  man," — just,  gentle,  loving, 
a  warm  friend,  a  typical  citizen,  patient  of  opposition,  able 
to  wait,  trusting  in  the  truth.  A  characteristic  anecdote  will 
illustrate  his  attitude  of  mind  toward  those  who  opposed  him. 
In  a  certain  town  where  he  lectured,  the  minister  prayed, 
not  only  for,  but  at  him,  and  in  a  somewhat  violent  and  per- 
sonal way.  The  only  notice  that  Emerson  took  of  it  was 
quietly  to  remark,  "  He  seems  to  be  a  very  earnest,  sincere 
sort  of  man." 
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He  left  the  pulpit,  as  I  have  said,  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  But,  in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense  of  that  word,  he 
never  ceased  to  preach.  Lecture,  essay,  poem, —  whatever 
else  or  more  they  were,  they  were  always  sermons.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  me  preach } "  said  Coleridge  to  a  witty  friend. 
"  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,"  was  the  reply.  And 
so  we  may  say  of  Emerson ;  and  yet  we  must  say  it  with  no 
tone  or  touch  of  sarcasm,  for  his  preaching  was  always  of 
the  kind  that  the  wisest  were  the  gladdest  to  hear.  He  was 
no  disciple  of  that  school  which  teaches  that  art  must  have 
no  moral  meaning.  All  nature  lo  him  was  alive  with  God  : 
the  essence  of  God*  was  morality ;  and  so,  to  his  mind,  who- 
ever stood  face  to  face  with  a  bit  of  nature's  life  or  beauty 
stood  face  to  face  with  God  and  the  moral  law.  Thus,  all  his 
poems  —  rare  glimpses  and  insights  into  unconventional  nat- 
ure —  are  only  exquisite  little  sermons.  The  "  Snow-stonm," 
the  "  Humble  Bee,"  the  "  Rhodora,"  all  preach.  I  need  not 
stay  to  name  them.  What  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all. 
Neither  can  I  stay  to  point  out  their  lessons.  You  must 
read  them  for  yourselves. 

But  now,  that  you  may  know  what  kind  of  a  preacher  he 
was,  I  must  outline  his  method  and  try  to  give  you  his  stand- 
point. You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  is  known  as  a 
Transcendentalist.  This  is  a  term  in  common  newspaper  and 
magazine  use ;  and  yet  I  dare  to  say  that  the  number  of 
people,  even  in  Boston,  who  could  give  a  clear  definition  of 
it,  is  comparatively  small.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  the 
name  understood. 

The  two  great  questions  of  thoughtful  men  are  What  can 
I  know  ?  and  How  can  I  know  ?  And  the  answer  to  the  what 
depends  largely  upon  the  answer  to  the  how.  Does  God 
exist,  and  can  we  know  him  ?  Is  nature  a  material  barrier 
between  the  soul  and  God,  that  must  be  broken  through  by 
means  of  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation  ?  Does 
the  soul  reach  God  only  through  sacraments  and  mediators? 
Or  is  nature  only  the  garment  and  manifestation  of  God? 
And  can  the  soul  of  man  come  into  immediate  and  personal 


contact  with  the  infinite  life  ?  Can  we  know  only  what  can 
be  reasoned  out  and  proved  ?  Or  does  the  soul  have  a  vision, 
direct  and  clear,  of  spiritual  realities  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  always  been  in  the  air.  Locke  and 
his  school  in  England  had  said :  "  The  soul  of  man  at  birth 
is  only  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  And  we  can  know  only  what 
experience  teaches  us  through  the  use  of  our  senses."  The 
Transcendentalist  was  one  who  denied  this,  and  declared  that 
man  was  possessed  of  spiritual  faculties  that  transcend  or 
reach  beyond  and  above  the  senses  and  the  logical  under- 
standing. He  has  spiritual  eyes  with  which  he  can  see  re- 
ligious and  moral  truths  directly,  without  reasoning  out  or 
proving  them.  This,  then,  in  a  word,  was  what  Emerson  be- 
lieved. God  was  to  him  the  only  great  and  eternal  reality. 
Nature  was  but  a  phenomenal,  passing,  shadow-like  manifes- 
tation of  him.  If  man  would  only  get  out  of  the  noise  and 
strife,  and  listen,  he  might  hear  God  speak  in  the  silence 
of  his  own  soul.  If  he  would  only  make  his  mind  clear 
and  tranquil,  like  the  unruffled  surface  of  a  pool,  he  might 
see  the  spiritual  stars  of  truth  reflected  in  the  deeps  of  his 
own  meditation,  as  the  night  stars  show  bright  and  clear  in  a 
lake. 

I  believe  that  the  modern  scientific  method  has  discovered 
a  deeper  truth  than  that  of  either  the  sensational  or  tran- 
scendental school,  and  that  both  Locke  and  Emerson  were 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  But  we  cannot  stop  for  that 
to-day.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  attitude  that  the 
beliefs  of  Emerson  placed  him  in  toward  the  prevailing 
forms  of  religious  life.  Religion  for  a  long  time  had  been 
a  thing  chiefly  of  creeds,  sacraments,  rituals,  and  formal 
books  of  evidences.  The  world  was  a  mechanical,  godless 
mechanism.  To  find  God,  men  must  go  to  work  and  prove 
that,  hundreds  of  years  before,  he  made  a  miraculous  breach 
in  the  natural  order,  came  in  for  a  while  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  established  a  Church,  a  priesthood  and  sacraments 
to  represent  him,  and  then  went  away  again,  leaving  the 
world  as  godless  as  ever,  except  for  the  divine  institution 
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called  the  Church.  In  such  a  system  as  this,  priest  and 
service  and  Bible  and  sacrament  were  everything.  What- 
ever undermined  them  threatened  all  that  men  called  relig- 
ion, and  seemed  a  destruction  of  all  hopes  for  the  future. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Transcendentalism  was  looked  upon 
with  horror.  It  said,  God  is  in  nature  and  in  man.  He  is 
working  and  speaking  all  about  us  to-day.  We  can  meet 
him  and  talk  with  him,  face  to  face,  in  all  the  life  of  the 
world  about  us.  We  need  no  mediator.  Your  sacraments 
and  rituals  are  only  an  incumbrance.  Busying  ourselves 
with  them  is  caring  for  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  that  have 
gone  dry,  while  we  overlook  living  fountains  flowing  all 
about  us.  It  made  the  Bible  only  a  record  of  something 
God  said  in  other  ages  to  other  men,  but  no  more  sacred 
than  what  he  is  saying  to  those  who  can  hear  him  to-day. 
To  believers  in  the  old  theories,  this  was  radical  and  revolu- 
tionar)^  in  the  extreme.  And  in  those  days  the  Unitarians 
were  as  dependent  on  texts  and  miracles  as  were  the  Ortho- 
dox. They  only  gave  the  texts  another  meaning,  and  used 
the  miracles  as  corner-stones  for  other  structures. 

A  voice  like  this,  then,  must  be  "  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness."  It  could  find  no  home  in  a  church  until  it 
built  one  for  itself.  To  discover  the  special  cjoctrinal  out- 
come of  it,  let  us  now  see  what  is  the  creed  that  Emerson 
himself  came  ultimately  to  hold. 

He  was  called  both  atheist  and  pantheist,  but  in  reality  he 
was  neither.  No  man  ever  believed  more  in  God  than  did 
he.  In  one  sense,  you  might  say  of  him  that  he  believed  in 
nothing  else,  or  call  him,  as  they  did  Spinoza,  the  "  God-in- 
toxicated man."  God  to  him  was  the  unity,  and  the  life  of 
all  things,  the  one  substance  underljang  all.  God  was  the 
eternal  spirit ;  and  matter,  all  the  worlds,  all  forms  of  life, 
were  only  manifestations  of  his  infinite  life.  But  he  was  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  personal.  He  had  no 
shape,  and  lived  in  no  place.  The  laws  of  the  universe  and 
of  man  were  his  living  presence,  and  reverent  obedience 
was  the  only  worship.     God  as  the  living  and  perfect  order 
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of  the  world  became  so  real  to  him  that  he  came  to  look 
upon  prayer  as  questionable  piety,  if  not  an  impertinence, — 
prayer,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  expecting  to  persuade  God  to 
do  things  that  otherwise  he  would  not. 

Each  man  he  came  to  look  upon  as  a  part  of  the  infinite 
life,  a  child  of  God's  substance  as  well  as  love,  as  one  who 
could  come  into  immediate  communion  with  him  without 
sacrifice  or  mediator. 

He  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  great  prophet,  a  heroic  soul, 
but  thought  his  power  and  influence  in  the  world  had  been 
sadly  degraded  by  man's  worship  of  him. 

He  found  no  place  for  miracle,  and  could  but  think  that 
we  lowered  God  by  looking  upon  him  as  a  thaumaturgist, 
who  stooped  to  astonish  the  world  with  tricks  of  power. 

Nature  was  not  degraded  or  unclean,  but  the  very  revela- 
tion of  God  shadowed  forth  in  material  symbol. 

The  only  thing  worth  caring  about  or  living  for  is  the 
right.  All  things  else  are  accidents  or  illusions.  He  who 
learns  the  right  and  lives  the  right  has  found  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  has  gained  all  that  is  worth  attaining ;  for  he  has 
found  God,  and  God  is  the  all. 

His  belief  in  immortality  is  bound  up  inevitably  with  all 
his  other  beliefs.  Since  God  is  the  reality,  the  eternal  sub- 
stance, and  since  the  soul  is  of  God  and  for  God,  man  must 
be  a  sharer  of  the  eternal  being.  What  he  would  assert 
as  evidence  is  briefly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  his 
"Threnody,*'  verses  written  in  memory  of  his  own  son 
Waldo  :— 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain ; 
Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

God,  virtue,  immortality,  man  a  child  of  God  by  natural 
right,  and  capable  of  direct  and  constant  communion  with 
him,  virtue  man's  only  good,  and  human  destiny  bound  up 
with   the   divine, —  these   were  his  great,  cardinal,  religious 
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beliefs.  Grand  they  seem,  as  thus  stated.  And  richer  would 
the  world  feel  could  they  all  be  demonstrated  as  real. 

But,  when  he  first  announced  them,  they  were  looked  upon 
as  simply  revolutionary.  And  indeed  they  were  so.  The 
Church,  as  then  organized,  must  fight  them  or  die.  Thus  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  new  prophet  should  be  only  "  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness." 

But  time  works  curious  changes.  Scientific  thought  has 
made  such  rapid  progress^  that  the  Church  itself  is  fain  to 
rush  to  the  arms  of  its  aforetime  enemy,  and  ask  to  be  de- 
fended against  a  more  dreaded  foe.  When  men  get  to  ask- 
ing if  there  is  any  God  at  all,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
immortal  life,  then,  for  a  time  at  least,  questions  of  ritual 
are  forgotten.  And,  since  Emerson  is  a  tremendous  believer 
in  the  spiritual  as  against  all  materialistic  systems,  even 
Orthodoxy  is  glad  to  use  him  as  a  champion.  The  once 
famous  "  Monday  Lectureship  "  tried  to  patronize  him,  and 
use  him  as  a  weapon  against  Darwin.  Mr.  Cook  even  tried 
to  claim  him  as  a  Christian.  But  an  authoritative  letter  from 
his  own  son  rebuked  and  silenced  the  impertinence. 

The  Church  has  always  tried,  after  their  death,  to  claim 
the  great  names  it  could  not  win  while  their  owners  were 
alive.  It  has  invented  stories  of  death-bed  penitence  and 
recantation,  as  in  the  cases  of  Voltaire  and  Paine.  Recently, 
concerning  Littr^,  the  great  Frenchman,  and  Lanza,  the 
Italian  statesman,  the  same  thing  has  been  tried.  It  is 
curious  to  see  what  a  typical  man  Longfellow  is  made  out 
to  have  been  by  all  the  orthodox  papers,  though  he  was 
orthodox  in  no  single  point  of  his  belief.  And  Darwin  is 
hardly  dead  before  we  are  gravely  informed  that  his  sys- 
tem, which  the  Church  has  been  vilifying  for  twenty  years, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Evangelical  faith.  And 
now  Emerson,  rejecting  a  belief  in  a  personal  God, — 
in  the  ordinar}'  sense  of  that  word, —  in  prayer,  in  Christ,  in 
sacraments,  in  ecclesiastical  salvation  of  every  kind, —  who 
will   dare   say  the   heavens   have   not   received   him?     His 
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spirit,  methods,  doctrines,  are  in  half  the  churches,  and  his 
books  in  all  the  best  ministerial  libraries  of  the  land. 

Even  at  that  time  there  was  now  and  then  some  one  bold 
enough  to  demand  that  the  conditions  of  salvation  should 
be  made  broad  enough  to  let  in  a  man  like  him.  Old 
Father  Taylor,  the  Methodist  preacher  to  the  sailors,  was 
a  personal  friend.  And,  when  some  one  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  Emerson  could  be  saved,  he  exclaimed,  "  If 
he  does  go  to  hell,  then  the  climate  will  change,  and  emigra- 
tion will  set  that  way."  This  is  only  a  grand,  brave  way  of 
saying  that  free  and  common-sense  men  have  no  use  for  a 
religion  that  can  afford  to  damn  such  characters  as  he. 
Where  such  as  he  goes,  free  men  will  find  their  heaven. 
And  yet  no  orthodox  church  in  Christendom  but  must  logi- 
cally send  him  below. 

The  simple  fact  is  here  —  and  we  proudly  claim  it 
to-day  —  that  Emerson  has  lived  a  life  as  noble  as  any 
America  has  seen.  He  has  wrought  a  work  of  service  for 
his  fellow-men  that  the  gratitude  of  the  ages  will  not  forget. 
And  he  has  done  it  all  as  an  utter  free-thinker  and  ration- 
alist. He  has  shown  that  a  fervent  piety,  a  reverent  worship, 
a  firm  friendship,  a  pure  fatherhood,  a  typical  citizenship,  a 
finished  manhood,  are  all  compatible  with  utter  freedom 
from  superstition,  and  with  no  help  from  supernatural 
schemes  of  salvation.  And  now,  when,  after  ages  of  spirit- 
ual oppression,  the  world  is  struggling  out  into  freedom  and 
light,  this  alone  were  enough  to  entitle  him  to  our  lasting 
gratitude.  But,  beyond  this,  he  has  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of 
noble  thought  in  noble  English ;  and  a  body  of  poetry  fresh 
as  a  meadow  and  breezy  as  the  seashore,  that  smacks  of 
woods  and  wild-flowers  and  common  country  life, —  that  life 
of  which  we  never  grow  weary. 

He  was  no  system-maker,  and  he  has  left  no  method  that 
others  can  take  and  use  after  him.  His  method  —  if  such  it 
can  be  called  —  was  like  Ulysses'  bow :  no  one  but  the  owner 
can  bend  it.  His  great  service  to  this  age,  as  it  will  be  to 
after  times,  is  as  a  creator  of  life.     He  came,  like  the  sun  in 
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spring,  breaking  up  the  icy  bondage  of  old  forms,  and  turn- 
ing all  to  fluent,  growing  life.  To  be  in  his  presence  is  like 
being  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  or  listening  to  the 
shout  of  the  inspiring  sea.  You  can  hardly  put  into  words 
the  lessons  they  teach.  But  you  go  away  refreshed,  stimu- 
lated, and  quickened  to  an  ever  larger  life. 

Beside  the  ocean,  wandering  on  the  shore, 

I  seek  no  measure  of  the  mystic  sea ; 

Beneath  the  solemn  stars  that  speak  to  me, 
I  may  not  care  to  reason  out  their  lore ; 
Among  the  mountains,  whose  bright  summits  o'er 

The  flush  of  morning  brightens,  there  may  be 

Only  a  sense  of  might  and  mystery. 
And  yet  a  thrill  of  infinite  life  they  pour 
Through  all  my  being,  and  uplift  me  high 

Above  my  little  self  and  weary  days. 
So  in  thy  presence,  Emerson,  I  hear 
A  sea-voice  sounding  'neath  a  boundless  sky, 

While  mountainous  thoughts  tower  o*er  life's  common  ways. 
And  in  thy  sky  the  stars  of  truth  appear. 

Boston,  May  5,  1882. 
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THE  CONSECRATION  OF  CHILDREN. 


In  all  ages,  men  and  women  have  consecrated  their  chil- 
dren to  the  gods  they  have  worshipped.  How  they  have 
done  it,  and  what  they  have  supposed  it  to  mean, —  these,  of 
course,  have  depended  upon  their  ideas  of  their  gods,  and 
what  they  supposed  those  gods  desired.  Sometimes,  it  has 
meant  casting  them  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  or 
burning  them  in  the  red-hot  arms  of  the  fiery  sun-god, 
Moloch.  It  is  a  long,  weary  way  of  heartache  and  blood- 
shed from  that  old  day  to  a  touch  of  water  on  the  forehead 
and  a  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers.  But  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering to-day  that  our  religious  progress  has  been  along  a 
path  which  has  led  from  that  to  this.  It  ought  to  comfort 
those  who  think  that  the  work  of  outgrowing  human  super- 
stition is  very  slow.  It  is  a  great  advance  from  Moloch  to  a 
rose. 

And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Jesus  himself,  who  took 
the  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  is  still  supposed 
by  a  large  part  of  Christendom  to  be  the  same  God  who,  in 
the  olden  time,  found  music  in  their  death-cries  and  loved 
the  smell  of  their  blood.  For,  in  early  Hebrew  times, 
Jehovah  himself  was  a  sun-god ;  and  every  first-born  male 
child  belonged  to  him,  and  had  to  be  consecrated,  frequently 
by  a  literal  sacrifice  of  its  precious  life.  And,  from  that 
awful  day  clear  up  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  this  divine  owner- 
ship of  the  first-born  was  recognized  ;  and,  after  human  sac- 
rifice was  abolished,  some  animal  life  was  substituted  in  place 
of  it.     Luke  tells  us  how  the  child  Jesus  himself  was  brought 


into  the  Temple,  and  the  oflFering  of  substitution  and  release 
made  on  his  behalf. 

As  an  instructive  example  of  the  ancient  idea  of  conse- 
cration, one  very  common  in  the  olden  time  and  by  no 
means  as  yet  outgrown,  let  us  give  a  moment  to  the  case  of 
Samuel.  His  mother,  Hannah,  very  anxious  to  have  a  son, 
is  represented  as  praying  to  her  God,  and  making  a  vow 
that,  if  he  would  grant  her  request,  her  boy  should  be  con- 
secrated to  him  forever.  When,  therefore,  he  is  born,  she 
sends  him  to  be  a  servant  of  the  altar  under  the  high  priest, 
Eli.  She  names  him  Samuel,  asked  of  El;  El  being  an 
Oriental  name  for  God,  which  appears  in  later  times  in  the 
Mohammedan  ^/lah.  To  give  him  to  God  meant  to  dedi- 
cate him  to  the  formal  service  of  the  religion  of  her  time. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  her  idea  of  consecration  was  not  so 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  the  New  England  mother,  who 
picks  out  one  of  her  boys,  frequently  showing  a  prudent 
economy  by  taking  one  not  over  well  adapted  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  and  dedicates  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
In  both  cases,  the  idea  crops  out  that  "  the  world  "  and  God 
are  not  on  very  good  terms ;  and  that  doing  one's  duty  in 
"  the  world  "  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  consecration. 

By  a  process  of  ages,  that  I  need  not  take  your  time  to 
detail,  the  old  ideas  and  methods  of  consecration  were 
changed.  And,  when  the  Church  became  dominant  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  we  find  fathers  and  mothers  bringing  their 
children  to  the  priest  for  baptism.  At  first,  this  was  doubt- 
less a  mere  symbol,  a  washing  away  of  the  past  at  the  en- 
trance on  a  new  life,  an  initiation  rite,  like  many  you  are 
familiar  with  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  receiving  mem- 
bers into  a  society.  But  it  became  modified  in  view  of  the 
dogma  of  universal,  natural  depravity.  Thus,  it  grew  to  a 
"sacrament,"  possessing  the  mystical,  magical  power  of 
produting,  through  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  a  new  birth, 
and  transforming  a  child  of  Satan  into  a  child  of  God.  As 
such,  it  remains  to-day,  not  only  in  the  Roman  and  Lutheran 
'^hes,  but  also  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church  of  America.  In  the  Prayer-Book  Service  for 
the  "  Baptism  of  Infants,"  toward  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
the  minister  says :  "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren, 
that  this  child  is  regenerates^'  etc. ;  and,  in  the  prayer  before 
baptism,  the  minister  prays,  "  Sanctify  this  water  to  the 
mystical  washing  away  of  sin."  I  suppose  it  is  well  known 
that  large  numbers  of  clergymen,  both  in  England  and 
America,  do  not  now  believe  this  doctrine  of  "  Baptismal 
Regeneration,"  and  yet  they  keep  on  saying  the  words.  In 
the  presence  of  such  solemn  mockeries,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Colonel  Ingersoll  should  travesty  the  whole  matter,  and  say 
that  he  believes  baptism  a  good  thing,  when  you  use  water 
enough,  and  apply  it  to  those  who  really  need  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  creed  still  lingers  in  the  older 
branches  of  the  Church,  it  is  true  that  the  great  body  of 
Protestants  no  longer  regard  it  as  more  than  a  symbol.  Yet 
tiie  symbol  is  still  so  important  as  to  be  made  a  condition  of 
church  membership,  and  a  gateway  through  which  one  must 
pass,  if  he  will  approach  the  table  of  the  "Lord's  Supper." 
And  the  older  superstition  is  still  so  strong  in  many  minds 
that  now  and  then  there  are  parents — ^  case  of  which  has 
come  under  my  own  observation — who  grow  white  with 
terror  lest  their  innocent  but  unbaptized  babe  should 
suffer  eternal  torment  for  lack  of  the  priestly  consecration. 
And  those  who  still  hold  to  New  Testament  infallibility 
must  remember  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  makes  Jesus  him- 
self declare  that  baptism  is  a  condition  of  salvation. 

But,  by  this  time,  some  of  you  may  be  asking  the  question, 
Since  you  do  not  believe  that  water  washes  away  sin,  since 
you  do  not  believe  that  a  ceremony  of  any  kind  is  essential 
to  salvation,  why  do  you  go  through  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion at  all,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  such  matters  ?  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  morning  to  answer  that  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  lifting  my  hat,  as  I  pass  a  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  on  the  sidewalk,  is  essential  to  the  posses- 
sion on  my  part  of  polite  and  respectful  feeling.  But  any 
emotion  seeks  some  natural  and  fitting  expression.    It  is  true 


that  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  is  not  polite  in  his  manners,  is 
better  than  a  cruel  or  false-hearted  man  who  is.  But  that  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  true  gentleman  should  not 
give  outward  expression  to  his  true  nature.  The  grip  and 
pass-word  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge.  But  is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  not  have  some 
sign  of  membership  and  a  ritual  adapted  to  symbolize  iis 
ideas  ?  Indeed,  some  mark  of  membership  is  necessary^  if  it 
will  exist  as  a  distinct  body  and  carry  on  its  work.  Men  or- 
ganize for  the  purpose  of  managing  a  bank  or  a  railroad, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  an  art  club  or  a  scientific  asso- 
ciation. And  they  do  it,  because  it  is  natural,  and  they  must. 
When  ten,  fifty,  or  a  thousand  persons  have  a  common  pur- 
pose, which  means  something  to  them,  and  which  they  wish 
to  attain,  they  band  together  as  naturally  as  two  workmen 
take  hold  of  some  weight  together  that  neither  of  them  can 
lift  alone.  And  it  marks  a  period  of  dissolution  and  transi- 
tion when  Churches  break  up  all  organization,  and  cease  to 
have  any  forms.  It  means  that  they  have  no  common  pur- 
pose definiU  enough  so  that  they  can  crystallize  about  it  and 
give  it  material  expression. 

To  make  the  matter  very  concrete  and  clear,  let  us  look  at 
our  own  Church  of  the  Unity.  Besides  our  standing  commit- 
tee, we  have  no  organization  except  that  of  the  pew-holders, 
the  owners  and  managers  of  the  church  property.  The  g^eat 
majority  of  our  regular  attendants  own  no  bond  except  their 
inclination  to  attend  our  services.  They  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  nothing,  and  feel  bound  to  do  nothing.  If  the 
present  minister  should  leave,  and  they  should  not  happen 
to  like  his  successor,  they  would  feel  no  sort  of  obligation  to 
do  anything  further  for  this  society  or  for  any  other,  unless 
attracted  again  by  a  personal  liking. 

Now,  my  object  is  not  fault-finding,  but  explanation.  Look 
this  fact  in  the  face,  and  see  what  it  means.  It  means  simply 
this  :  that,  to  pick  up  a  forcible  phrase  off  the  street,  religion 
does  not  **  mean  business  "  in  your  idea  of  it.  'If  it  does,  why 
shouldn't  you  go  about  it  in  a  business  way?     Why  shouldn't 


you  organize  in  a  business  way  ?  Why  shouldn't  there  be  a 
business  sort  of  membership,  as  in  any  other  organization  ? 
Why  shouldn't  you  have  definite  purposes  and  aims,  for 
which  you  would  be  ready  to  give  money  and  labor,  as  in  any 
other  business  venture  ?  Why  shouldn't  there  be  an  organiza- 
tion, the  members  of  which  I  should  feel  at  liberty  to  call  on 
to  help  me  propagate  the  faith  I  believe  in,  and  which  you 
indorse  by  listening  to  me  ? 

I  speak  in  this  way,  merely  to  put  the  matter  in  a  business 
light.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  reason  why  we  are 
organized  in  no  other  way.  We  are  in  a  period  of  transition. 
We  have  thrown  off  the  old  shell,  and  have  not  yet  secreted  a 
new  one.  The  old  organization  has  become  meaningless  to 
us,  and  we  are  not  yet  far  away  enough  from  its  bondage  to 
lose  our  dread  of  its  shadow.  The  old  forms  do  not  express 
our  new  life ;  and  so,  for  the  time,  we  are  impatient  of  all  forms. 
But  it  is  not  forms  we  should  dread,  but  dead  forms,  meaning- 
less forms.  In  a  material  world,  whatever  exists  must  have  a 
form  of  some  kind.  A  snake  must  have  a  skin :  only  he  is 
sensible  enough  to  cast  the  old  and  get  a  new  one,  when  the 
old  no  longer  fits.  But,  because  the  old  does  not  fit,  he  does 
not  try  to  get  along  without  any. 

Now  were  the  matter  left  wholly  to  me,  what  would  I  do  ? 
There  is  one  thing  certainly  I  would  not  do.  I  would  not 
pick  out  **  the  saints,"  all  "  the  good  people  "  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  organize  them  into  an  inner  body  of  the  "elect." 
And  there  are  two  reasons  why  I  would  not  do  this.  First, 
I  do  not  know  who  "  the  saints"  are ;  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  safe  test  by  which  I  could  decide.  And,  secondly,  if  no- 
body but  "saints"  belonged  to  the  Church,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  left  out  myself.  That  is  what  I  would  not  do  then. 
What  I  would  do  is  this.  Instead  of  a  creed  setting  forth 
what  we  profess  to  believe^  I  would  have  a  platform  setting 
forth  what  we  would  try  to  do.  It  should  express  our  common 
purpose  to  seek  for  the  truth  concerning  God  and  man^  and  prac- 
tically apply  it  to  making  the  world  better  and  happier.  If  men 
were  willing  to  call  that  Christianity,  I  would  not  quarrel 
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about  the  name.  If  not,  I  should  still  say  that  no  nat^e  can 
cover  anything  better  than  that.  On  the  basis  of  that  purpose, 
I  would  then  have  as  many  as  would  organize  become  per- 
sonally pledged  and  bound  up  with  it.  I  would  have  what- 
ever form,  ritual,  or  ceremony  was  beautiful,  and  at  the  same 
time  fitted  to  give  natural  and  forcible  expression  to  our 
purpose.  I  would  have  some  fitting  and  impressive  form  of 
entrance  on  such  a  work,  of  admission  to  such  a  body.  A 
man  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  noblest,  the  manliest  work 
to  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  commit  himself. 

Then,  when  a  man  had  deliberately  consecrated  himself  to 
so  high  and  grand  a  work,  what  more  natural  or  beautiful 
than  that  he  should  wish  also  to  consecrate  his  children  to 
the  same  ?  He  who  wishes  his  child  to  be  an  artist,  and  is 
wise,  will  drill  and  exercise  him,  from  his  infancy,  in  all 
things  that  will  tend  to  develop  in  him  a  fitness  for  devotion 
to  his  life-work.  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  Hannibal  took 
him,  when  a  boy,  to  the  altar  of  his  god,  and  made  him  swear 
"  eternal  enmity  to  Rome."  Why  should  we  not  take  ours, 
and,  associating  with  the  service  all  that  is  sacred  and  noble, 
consecrate  them  to  "  eternal  enmity  "  to  all  that  is  false  and 
evil,  and  eternal  fealty  to  all  that  is  true  and  good  ?  I  can- 
not believe  that  such  a  service,  sincerely  performed,  could 
fail  of  a  deep  and  grand  impression  on  both  the  parents  and 
the  children. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  raise  the  question,  What  impression  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  it?  What  can  this  consecration  mean 
to  the  modem,  scientific,  rational  mind  t  Not  only  what 
can  it  mean,  but  how  can  a  real  consecration  be  effected  ? 
Let  me  try  to  hint,  at  least,  an  answer  to  these  inquiries. 

We  cannot  believe  to-day  that  a  service  like  this  changes 
at  all  the  feeling  of  God  toward  the  child.  It  does  not 
wash  away  any  sin,  original  or  otherwise.-  It  has  no  magi- 
tbal  power  to  change  the  child's  nature  or  improve  its  dispo- 
sition. It  is  only  a  fitting  and  beautiful  way  of  expressing 
your  purpose  to  train  the  child  according  to  some  definite 
methods    toward   the   attainment   of     some     definite   ends. 


When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  recognize  your  purpose,  to 
adopt  it,  and  second  it  by  his  own  endeavor,  then  this  past 
fact  may  become  a  real  motive  force  in  his  life,  just  as 
every  day  the  memory  of  our  father's  and  mother's  hopes 
and  wishes  concerning  us  is  a  real  factor  and  motive  force 
in  making  us  what  we  are.  But,  though  a  child  must  enter 
school,  if  it  ever  becomes  a  pupil,  yet  the  principal  thing  is 
the  after  part, —  what  is  done  with  and  for  him  after  his  en- 
trance. Thus,  this  initial  service  is  the  beginning  only  of  a 
consecration,  the  real  work  of  which  must  come  later.  If 
this  is  all,  it  may  as  well  be  nothing. 

But,  before  trying  to  tell  you  how  you  must  consecrate  your 
children,  we  must  first  find  out  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
word.  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  anything  is  "  consecrated" 
—  a  church  or  an  altar  cloth  or  a  cup  —  that  is  set  apart  from 
common  use  and  devoted  to  what  is  technically  called  "  di- 
vine service."  And  so,  in  the  old  time,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
child  was  consecrated  by  being  given  to  the  god,  either  in 
sacrifice  or  in  the  actual  temple  service.  And,  even  now,  a 
man  is  commonly  thought  of  as  specially  consecrated,  who  is 
given  up  to  the  actual,  technical  service  of  the  Church. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  mean.  We  believe  that  a  man 
may  be  as  really  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  man  in  a 
bank  as  in  a  pulpit.  And,  even  if  not,  still  we  do  not  think 
of  all  our  children  as  destined  to  leave  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life.  We  must  then  mean  something  that  is  con- 
sistent with  any  place  or  any  work  that  a  true  man  or  woman 
can  be  engaged  in.  We  hold  no  longer  that  God  can  be 
better  found  by  those  who  leave  the  common  associations 
and  common  destinies  of  life.  The  laws  of  the  world  and  of 
life  are  God's  laws.  And  the  highest  possible  consecration  means 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  a  manly ,  womanly  life,  what- 
ever the  circumstances  or  occupations  of  that  life  may  be. 
Truth,  beauty,  goodness,  wrought  into  the  world's  ordinary 
affairs, —  this  is  the  real  sainthood. 

Having  pledged  yourselves  then  as  parents  to  do  all  you 
can  to  help  on  such  a  process  and  such  a  result  in  your 
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children,  what  will  it  come  to  in  practical  life?  How  will 
you  go  about  it  ?  We  have  given  each  of  the  little  ones  to- 
day a  bunch  of  flowers,  declaring  them  to  be  '*  appropriate 
tokens  and  emblems  of  the  unfolding  graces  of  a  noble  life 
and  the  fragrance  of  good  deeds."  And  it  is  something 
more  than  a  fanciful  analogy  that  declares  children  to  be  the 
flowers  of  humanity's  life-garden  :  the  parallel  is  close  enough 
so  that  in  a  flower  I  can  read  the  lesson  that  1  wish  to  teach. 

To  consecrate  a  seed,  or  set  it  apart  to  the  true  end  of  its 
existence,  means  only  to  so  arrange  conditions  that  it  can 
grow,  and  then  to  so  guard  and  tend  the  young  shoot  that  it 
may  have  all  needed  advantages  for  developing  all  the  best 
of  which  it  is  capable.  To  consecrate  a  child,  then,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  best  possible,  can  only  mean  —  as  with  the 
flower — soil,  room  to  grow,  food,  tendance,  pruning,  and  all 
needed  helps  for  the  unfolding  of  the  noblest  and  most  beau- 
tiful life.     Time  is  left  only  for  hints  as  to  what  these  are. 

I .  Soil.  —  As  the  child's  roots  strike  into  the  very  centre 
and  heart  of  the  parent's  own  being,  this  matter  of  soil  means 
nothing  less  than  a  looking  after  your  own  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  being.  It  has  a  pre-natal  lesson.  Before  the 
child  is  born,  you  have  very  largely  determined  what  it  shall 
be  by  what  you  are  yoMis^Xves  \  for  you  are  both  seed  and 
soil.  And  as  well  expect  roses  on  wayside  weeds  as  to 
blossom  yourselves  into  something  very  much  beKer  than 
what  you  are.  What  we  dislike  in  our  children  is  often  only 
a  looking-glass  reflection  of  some  one  of  our  own  character- 
istics. 

But  soil  means  more  than  this.  It  covers  all  the  con- 
ditions down  into  which  the  child  strikes  its  roots,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  stands.     Look  well  to  them  all  then. 

It  means  also  enough  soil,  room^  wide  room  for  all  healthy 
reaching  out  of  root  in  search  of  life.  A  large  plant  in  a 
small  pot  will  do  one  of  two  things, —  burst  the  pot  or  wither 
and  die.  Study  the  nature  of  your  child  and  make  room  for 
natural  development.  Beware  of  cramping,  twisting,  dwarf- 
ing with  pet  patterns  or  cast-iron  theories.     If,  being  a  hen, 
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you  have  hatched  out  a  duck,  remember  that  you  must  train 
it  as  a  duck  or  not  at  all.  Many  a  child  has  been  spoiled  or 
driven  away  from  home,  because  the  parents  cared  more  for 
a  t?ieory  then  they  did  for  the  child, 

2.  Atmosphere, —  After  soil  come  air,  sun,  rain,  dew,  all  that 
which  makes  up  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  a  flower. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  is  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  is  the  soil  itself.  He  who  has  studied  plant-life  at  all 
knows  that  from  the  air  comes  even  the  larger  part  of  the 
food.  That  which  is  in  the  air  plants  absorb.  It  must  not 
be  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  too  moist  nor  too  dry,  too  bright  nor 
too  dark.  Too  much  sunshine  can  kill  as  well  as  too  much 
storm,  and  too  much  warmth  as  well  as  too  much  chill. 

What  now  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  child  t  Chiefly  home, — 
the  words,  looks,  and  unspoken  influence  of  the  father  and 
mother.  After  that,  school,  playmates,  books  read  ;  still  far- 
ther off  yet,  Sunday-school  and  church.  That  which  a  plant 
breathes  in  the  most  of  will  influence  it  most.  The  majority 
rules.  A  new  atmosphere,  a  few  |>ours  a  week,  cannot  undo 
the  work  of  that  which  is  constantly  playing  upon  it.  So,  in 
case  of  a  child,  the  home  is  more  powerful  than  all  things  else. 
It  is  the  majority  influence.  But  look  well  after  books  and 
playmates,  for  a  little  poison  may  destroy  the  work  of  years 
of  good  food. 

But,  after  all,  you  fathers  and  mothers,  not  so  much  in  what 
you  teach,  but  in  what  you  are — your  dispositions,  tendencies, 
and  general  aims  in  life  —  you  make  the  atmosphere  in  which 
your  children  must  grow.  Good  advice  will  not  count  for 
much,  when  they  see  that  you  do  not  follow  it.  A  merely 
fashionable,  frivolous  life  on  your  part,  a  life  whose  chirf 
aims  appear  to  be  s'ocial  station,  calls,  dresses,  amusements, — 
this  will  certainly  nullify  whole  cart-loads  of  good  advice  as 
to  useful  purposes,  which  you  may  distribute  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  of  home.  Let  the  children  y^^/ that  your  life  has 
a  high  purpose  and  a  noble  meaning,  and  they  will  catch  the 
infection. 

3.  Then,  after  soil  and  atmosphere,  trust  much  to  nature. 
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Give  a  rose  half  a  chance,  and  it  will  unfold  the  beauty  and 
give  out  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  even  if  you  do  not  worry  it 
to  death  by  watching  it.  If  some  fair  shrub  is  growing  by 
your  door,  it  will  develop  after  its  own  type.  If  it  seems 
some  day  to  be  leaning  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  you 
do  not  cuff  it  on  one  side  and  then  cuff  it  on  the  other,  at  the 
risk  of  loosening  its  roots  or  breaking  off  its  buds.  You 
trust  a  young  elm  to  be  true  to  the  law  of  its  growth  as  an 
elm.  So,  while  you  watch  your  children,  learn  also  to  trust 
them.  No  child  is  ever  cuffed  or  nagged  into  goodness :  the 
result  is  often  the  other  way.  When  a  harshly  trained  child 
does  grow  up  good,  it  is  generally  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
because  of,  the  harshness. 

Pruning  may  be  called  for.  But  it  must  be  done  with  a 
wise  and  loving  hand.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  seed,  the  soil, 
and  the  atmosphere  that  tell. 

And  the  last  word  is  patience.  Learn  to  wait.  Flowers 
have  their  time  to  bloom.  Open  the  buds  with  your  fingers 
or  attempt  to  force  their  blooming,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
their  destruction.  Neither  do  all  flowers  open  at  the  same 
time.  Because  one  child  bloomed  out  very  early  is  no  sign 
that  another  will  or  ought.  Let  each  obey  its  own  law.  The 
one  slowest  in  maturing  may  be  the  longest  on  its  stem. 

Such,  then,  is  my  thought  of  consecration.  The  highest 
service  one  can  render  God  is  to  be  the  best  one  can,  and  do 
the  best  one  can,  still  turning  both  the  being  and  the  doing 
to  the  service  of  the  world.  To  such  an  end,  you  can  offer 
your  child.  Toward  such  an  end,  you  can  train  your  child. 
Having  done  these  things,  you  have  done  what  you  can  to 
make  it  easy  for  your  child,  when  grown,  to  complete  the 
work  by  consecrating  himself  to  all  that  is  true  or  beautiful 
or  good. 
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HYMN   SUNG  AT  OPENING  OF  CONSECRATION  SERVICE. 

The  very  blossoms  of  our  life. 
The  treasures  that  no  wealth  could  buy, 
We  freely  bring  them  here  to-day 
And  give  them  up  to  thee,  Most  High. 

Not,  as  in  olden  times,  to  death, 
To  hermit  life,  or  darksome  days. 
But  unto  beauty,  goodness,  truth. 
To  all  high  thoughts  and  noble  ways. 

To  find^nd  serve  thee  in  the  world 
By  seeking  truth  and  helping  men, — 
To  this  we  consecrate  them  now, 
And,  day  by  day,  will  o'er  again. 

Thus  do  we  keef  them  while  we  givty 
And  make  them  still  of  nobler  worth. 
When  all  the  world  is  given  thus. 
Heaven  will  have  come  to  stay  on  earth. 


The  minister  shall  read  or  say : 

And  Jesus  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said:  Whoso- 
ever shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me.  And  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but 
Him  that  sent  me. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for 
I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the 'face  of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven. 

I?Mr  Friends^ — It  was  said  in  old  times  that  "children 
are  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  from  the  Lord  " ;  and 
in  most  cases  the  birth  of  a  child  is  rightly  considered  as  an 
occasion  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  little  ones  have 
come  into  the  midst  of  life's  duties  and  dangers  at  our  invi- 
tation, not  their  own  :  they  should  therefore  be  received  into 
arms  of  loving  welcome  and  tender  care. 
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It  is  a  most  serious  responsibility  to  bring  them  here,  to 
add  thus  to  the  world's  sum  of  good  or  evil ;  and  we  should 
not  dare  to  do  it,  unless  we  are  earnestly  ready  to  do  all  we 
can  to  make  their  lives  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and  to 
others. 

With  these  most  serious  thoughts  in  mind,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  the  truths  of  the  religion  which  we 
profess,  we  are  about  to  consecrate  these  children  of  ours  to 
the  love  and  service  of  our  heavenly  Father.  In  their  tiny 
hands,  ihey  hold  the  future ;  and  that  future  will  be  good  or 
evil  as  they  shall  make  it.  We  consecrate  them  then  to 
purity  and  truth,  believing  that  thus  only  can  they  attain  to 
the  highest  happiness  and  well-being  for  themselves,  and  be 
of  the  noblest  service  to  others. 

This  water,  with  which  we  touch  their  foreheads,  is  the  fit- 
ting symbol  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  clean  life.  These  flowers 
which  we  bestow  upon  them  are  appropriate  tokens  and 
emblems  of  the  unfolding  graces  of  a  noble  life  and  the 
fragrance  of  good  deeds. 

You,  then,  as  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  children, 
do  solemnly  promise  and  engage  that,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  you  will  instruct  and  train  them  in  the  principles  of 
all  right  living;  that  you  will  help  them  to^be  fearless, 
impartial,  and  reverent  seekers  after  truth  ;  and  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  set  them  such  an  example  as  they  may  safely 
follow. 

Answer, — We  do. 

Then^  naming  each  chiid  in  turn,  while  touching  its  forehead  with  water, 
a^d  holding  in  his  hand  a  hunch  of  flowers  to  be  given  the  child  after 
the  formula  is  repeated,  the  Minister  shall  say : 

,  in  the  use  of  this  water,  an  emblem  of  purity, 

and  the  gift  of  these  flowers,  a  symbol  of  the  unfolding  of  a 
beautiful  life,  I  consecrate  thee  to  God  and  his  truth  forever. 
Amen. 

Let  us  pray. 

The  prayer  may  be  extempore  or  ready  at  the  option  of  the  Minister. 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.* 


Every  little  while,  either  through  yie  courtesy  and  kindly 
inquiry  of  some  one  of  my  own  parishioners,  or  through  a 
criticism,  not  specially  courteous  or  kind,  on  the  part  of  some 
one  not  a  parishioner,  there  comes  to  me  a  question  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper, —  as  to  its  nature,  its  meaning,  and  why 
it  is  not  longer  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Unity.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  owe  you  an  explanation  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  never  given.  And  as  just  now,  through  the 
fact  that  about  fifty  years  ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Second  Church  of  this  city,  on  ac- 
count of  a  difficulty  springing  from  the  celebration  of  this 
Supper,  and  as  thus  the  matter  is  more  or  less  in  the  public 
mind,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to-day  for  me  to  consider  it. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  entire  early 
history  of  the  Church,  the  Supper  has  been  supposed  to  be 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  Jewish  passover ;  and,  in 
order  that  you  may  understand  just  the  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  them,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  this  paschal  feast.  My  purpose  this  morn- 
ing is  to  outline  first  the  Lord's  Supper  as  it  appears  in  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and  then  to  follow  this, 
by  giving  you  some  special  reasons  for  the  attitude  in  which 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  stand  toward  it. 

The  Jewish  paschal  supper,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
celebrated  among  the  Hebrew  people  in  this  way :  On  the 
particular  evening  appointed  for  it,  the  people  gathered  in 
their  homes  in  groups  of  families  or  friends,  a  certain  number 
being  supposed  necessary  to  constitute  one  of  these  little 

*  Phonographically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


groups.  They  then  roasted  a  lamb  whole,  and  ate  it  with 
bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread.  It  was  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  eating  the  sacrificial  lamb  that  each  man  should 
have  his  outer  garment  tucked  up  and  his  sandals  on  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  as  though  about  to  depart  upon  a  journey. 
The  significance  of  this  pointed  back  to  the  supposed  origin 
of  the  feast.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  You  will  remember,  in 
the  accounts  given  of  that  event,  it  was  felt  necessary  that 
every  Jew,  on  the  peril  of  his  own  safety  and  the  safety  of 
his  household,  when  he  had  slain  the  lamb,  should  take  some 
of  the  blood  and  sprinkle  it  on  his  door-post.  It  always 
seemed  a  little  strange  that  the  narrative  should  imply  that 
an  ahgel  of  God,  specially  commissioned  to  slay  all  the  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians,  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
Egyptian  from  the  Jew,  except  as  this  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  door-post;  and  yet,  according  to  the  tradition,  this 
was  to  be  the  sign.  The  angel  was  to  pass  over  and  by  those 
homes  where  he  saw  the  bloody  sign  upon  the  door-post,  and 
was  to  slay  the  first-born  of  every  man  that  had  not  thus  in- 
dicated the  fact  that  he  was  the  obedient  son  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  passover  is  indeed  full  of 
contradictions  that  are  very  hard  for  us  in  the  modern  world 
to  explain :  probably,  they  can  never  be  explained.  The 
probability  is  that  in  the  first  instance  the  feast,  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Pesachy  was  a  New  Year's  festival.  For  Pesach^ 
although  traditionally  translated  by  a  word  meaning  to  spare^ 
to  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  passed  over  and  spared, 
may  more  correctly  be  translated  by  a  word  meaning  transi- 
tional or  turning, —  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  the  turning 
or  transitional  period  of  the  year. 

They  were  to  eat  unleavened  bread,  because  it  was  a  Jew- 
ish idea  that  anything  in  which  had  begun  the  process  of 
decay  was  ceremonially  unclean ;  and  the  fermentation  pro* 
duced  by  the  yeast  put  into  the  bread  was  supposed  to  be 
a  form  of  decay.     This  is  the  origin,  doubtless,  of  the  use 
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of  the  unleavened  bread  on  this  occasion.  Why  the  bitter 
herbs  were  used,  probably  none  of  the  Jews  know  now,  nor 
did  they  in  the  time  of  Christ  any  more  than  in  our  own 
time. 

In  one  of  the  accounts,  the  reason  for  this  haste  is  said  to 
be  that  the  Jews  had  no  warning  of  their  departure ;  but,  in 
another  account  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  explicitly  said 
that  they  were  told  of  their  departure  four  days  in  advance, 
and  were  specially  commanded  not  to  have  any  leavened 
bread  in  their  houses.  I  speak  of  these  points  only  to  show 
you  the  questions  and  contradictions  connected,  even  among 
the  Jews,  with  the  passover. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
the  supposed  institution  of  the  Supper,  on  the  part  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples.  I  used  to  labor  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, which  perhaps  may  be  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  this  Jewish  passover 
two  things  were  done.  I  supposed  that  Jesus  sat  down  with 
his  disciples  and  celebrated  the  Jewish  passover  with  all  its 
forms ;  and  then,  after  that,  a  distinct  and  separate  service 
was  instituted,  that  has  come  to  be  the  Lord's  Supper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  All  that  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  did  was  to  come  together  and  go  through  the 
regularly  prescribed  forms  of  the  Jewish  passover,  adding 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  service  or  ceremonial.  It 
was  the  custom  of  him  who  presided  at  the  table  on  this 
occasion,  after  the  lamb  was  eaten,  to  break  the  bread  and, 
after  blessing  it,  to  distribute  it  among  those  that  sat  or 
reclined  around  the  table.  It  was  then  the  custom  to  take 
the  cup  and  give  thanks,  and  pass  that  also  among  the  guests. 
Then,  at  the  time  of  the  drinking  of  the  fourth  glass  of  wine, 
they  sang  a  hymn,  that  hymn  being  a  part  of  the  Psalms,  as 
we  have  them  in  our  hands  to-day,  beginning  with  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteenth  Psalm  and  extending  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteenth.  This  was  the  hymn  which  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels  tell  us  Jesus  sang  with  his  disciples  just  before 
breaking  up  and  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.     What  Jesus 


did  da  then  was  simply  to  celebrate  the  paschal  feast  of  the 
Jews,  without  addition   or  diminution,  except  so  far  as  his 
/'     own  words  were  concerned. 

We  must  now  make  a  leap  of  several  centuries.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  have  I  time,  to  go  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  gradual  development  of  this  Supper,  until  it  became 
the  great  sacramental  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  will 
go  then,  without  any  explanation  of  the  period  over  which  we 
pass,  to  the  ninth  century.  When  we  reach  that  time,  we 
find  that  the  Church  has  made  a  wider  division  than  ever 
existed  before  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Laymen, 
henceforth,  are  to  receive  only  the  bread,  the  wafer, —  one  of 
the  symbols, —  while  the  priests  were  to  keep  to  themselves 
that  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  sacred, —  the  blood,  the 
wine.  This  means  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had  been  fully  developed,  and 
had  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  wielded  throughout  its  entire  his- 
tory, for  the  sake  of  compelling  the  absolute  submission  of 
its  subjects. 

Let  us  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  doctrine  was.  We 
must  first  remember  that  it  was  based  on  a  very  crude  science 
and  a  crude  philosophy  as  to  the  nature  of  matter,  and  yet 
the  best  science  and  philosophy  that  existed  at  that  time. 
They  made  a  very  subtle  distinction  between  the  substance 
of  a  thing  and  what  was  called  its  attributes  or  accidents. 
To  illustrate,  suppose  I  should  take  a  rose  in  my  hand :  ever}'- 
thing  that  I  can  see  or  feel  or  come  into  contact  with  by  any 
of  my  senses  they  would  reckon  as  among  tlie  accidents  or 
attributes  of  the  rose, —  its  color,  shape,  fragrance,  its  quality 
as  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth.  All  the  things  that  we 
can  feel  or  see  or  taste  or  smell  or  touch,  these  were  the 
accidents;  but  underneath  that  they  supposed  there  was  a 
somewhat,  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  which  they  called  the 
substance.  I  make  this  explanation  that  you  may  understand 
what  the  Catholic  Church  has  claimed  in  regard  to  the  mirac- 
ulous transformation  which  the  priestly  blessing  produced  in 


the  bread  and  wine.  The  priest  will  admit  to  you  to-day 
that,  as  you  partake  with  him  of  this  sacred  sacrifice,  so 
far  as  our  senses  are  Concerned,  it  is  simply  a  wafer,  a  piece 
of  bread ;  so  far  as  our  senses  are  concerned,  it  is  simply  a 
cup  .of  wine.  But  he  will  tell  you  that  your  senses  only 
bring  you  into  contact  with  the  accidents  of  the  wine  and 
the  bread,  but  that  this  invisible  and  intangible  substance, 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  has  been  totally  changed  by  the 
miraculous  blessing  that  has  been  pronounced  in  the  formu- 
lated words  of  the  priest,  and  that  substantially  it  is  not 
bread  any  longer,  but  the  very  body  of  Christ, —  that  is,  of 
God  ;  that  substantially  it  is  not  wine  any  longer,  but  blood, 
the  blood  of  Christ, —  that  is,  of  God.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  an  utter  transmutation  in  the  substance 
of  the  elements  of  this  sacred  sacrifice. 

Now,  you  will  see  what  a  tremendous  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood  by  a  doctrine  like  this.  For 
they  taught  that  thus,  and  thus  only,  could  a  man  come  into 
contact  or  communion  with  the  infinite  God  himself.  Here 
was  a  real,  visible,  tangible  bond ;  and  he  who  placed  the 
wafer  between  his  lips  thereby  incorporated  into  his  own 
body  and  made  a  part  of  his  very  nature  a  substantial  part 
of  the  very  being  of  the  Almighty.  And  this  was  the  only 
way  by  which  a  man  could  thus  partake  of  the  divine  nature ; 
and  he  who  did  not  partake  of  the  divine  nature,  who  was 
cut  off  from  this  one  sole  miraculous  source  of  life,  was 
utterly  and  forever  lost. 

In  the  light  of  that,  you  can  very  easily  see  what  it  meant, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  denied  the  sacrament.  It  meant 
to  be  denied  God  ;  it  meant  shutting  and  sealing  the  gate  of 
heaven  ;  it  meant  eternal  damnation.  And  the  priest,  stand- 
ing as  the  minister  of  God,  handling  God,  eating  God,  drink- 
ing God,  himself  had  this  tremendous  power.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  old  mediaeval  world  lay  prostrate,  terror- 
stricken,  at  the  feet  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome  ?  If  we  had 
no  possible  means  of  lighting  our  houses  except  by  the  gas 
which  comes  into  them,  and  if  we  had  no  possible  means  of 
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quenching  our  thirst  except  by  the  water  that  flows  from  the 
reservoirs,  and  the  corporations  in  control  of  these  should 
cut  off  the  supply,  would  it  take  very  long,  think  you,  for  us 
to  be  brought  to  submit  to  any  conditions  that  they  might  see 
fit  to  impose  ?  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  this  is  the  power  that  it  conferred  upon  the  priest- 
hood of  Rome. 

I  wish  next  to  show  you  that  the  doctrine  which  sprang 
out  of  this  retained  some  of  these  elements.  I  wish  also  to 
indicate  the  break  which  has  led  us  up  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  modern  world.  When  Luther  revolted  against  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  results  that  were 
to  follow  that  revolt.  He  simply  saw  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  principle  of  truth,  and  saying,  **  Here  I  stand,  so  help  me 
God :  I  can  no  other,"  he  stood ;  and  the  break  for  all  time 
was  made.  But  Luther  w^s  never  quite  able  to  fling  off  the 
associations  of  the  past,  any  more  than  we  to-day  are  able  to 
do  the  same.  So  the  Lutheran  Church  to-day,  that  is  true 
to  the  traditions  of  its  founders,  still  clings  to  the  phase  of 
this  doctrine  which  goes  by  the  name  of  consubstantiation. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  The  other  reformers  took  substan- 
tially the  ground  of  the  modem  Protestant  world.  There  is 
on  record  a  graphic  scene  in  history  of  a  dispute  between 
that  famous  reformer  Zwingle  and  Luther,  the  leader  of  the 
whole  sixteenth-century  movement.  They  differed  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  the  Supper ;  and  they  met  for  an  earnest 
conference,  to  see  if  they  could  formulate  and  overcome  the 
disagreement  that  separated  them,  because  it  threatened 
the  prosperity  of  their  movement  in  Europe.  Zwingle  took 
the  ground  —  which  indeed  is  the  only  rational  one,  and  the 
one  which  is  maintained  by  the  entire  modern  world  —  that, 
when  Jesus  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  was  speaking  figu- 
ratively, as  is  indicated  in  what  he  said,  —  "The  words  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  Luther, 
however,  clung  to  the  literalness  of  those  words ;  and  after  a 
long  controversy;  that  developed  something  of  personal  en- 
mity and  anger  at  the  last,  Luther  settled  it,  so  far  as  he  was 


concerned,  by  writing  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  table  by 
which  they  were  sitting,  ''^ Hoc  est  corpus  meum,^^  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate, —  **  This  is  my  body";  and  there  he  stood. 
He  rejected  indeed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion;  he  did  not  believe  that  any  miraculous  change  was 
wrought ;  but  he  clung  to  a  distinction,  so  subtle  that  we  can 
hardly  apprehend  it  in  this  age  of  ours ;  he  said  that  sub- 
stantially, in  some  mysterious  way,  the  real  body  of  Christ 
was  eaten  and  the  real  blood  of  Christ  drunk  at  the  com- 
munion.    This  was  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

The  doctrine  held  by  the  modern  Protestant  world  is 
substantially  this.  They  take  the  words  of  Christ  as  figura- 
tive, and  they  have  turned  the  Supper  into  a  simple  service 
of  memorial.  But  there  has  always  been  about  it  an  ele- 
ment of  sacredness  in  the  thought  of  the  Church,  which  has 
set  it  quite  apart  from  almost  anything  else,  save  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  The  Protestant  Church  has  only  two 
sacraments,  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  seven  sacraments.  I  need  not  stop  to  detail 
them.  I  speak  of  them  only  by  way  of  contrast.  The  Prot- 
estant Church  has  defined  the  Lord's  Supper  as  "  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace."  But  they 
have  held  fast  and  firm  to  the  position  that  he  who  humbly 
and  with  a  right  mind,  with  a  devout  attitude  toward  God, 
partakes  of  these  elements  of  the  Supper,  does  really  come 
into  sacred  spiritual  communion  with  God,  and  partakes  of 
his  divine  nature  and  life,  in  some  such  sense  as  is  possible 
for  nobody  else,  and  in  no  other  way. 

But  there  are  indications  of  a  further  change  in  the  Supper 
in  this  modern  Church  of  ours;  and  I  shall  not  complete  this 
historical  survey,  unless  I  indicate  to  you  how  it  seems  to 
me,  in  a  strange  kind  of  fashion  to  be  running  out,  ceasing 
to  have  anything  like  the  power  and  meaning  that  has  been 
historically  attached  to  it  in  the  past. 

For  example,  I  know  of  churches  to-day  that,  having  found 
it  was  not  consistent  with  their  feelings,  sentiments,  and  spir- 
itu^^l  perceptions  to  actually  partake  of  the  elements,  simply 
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have  the  bread  and  the  wine  on  the  table,  going  through  the 
form  of  service  without  either  eating  or  drinking,  merely 
looking  at  them,  but  letting  them  stand  there  as  symbols.  I 
know  other  churches  where  the  wine  has  come  to  be  felt  as 
standing  in  the  way,  even  as  introducing  into  this  very  sacred 
service  an  element  of  actual  moral  danger.  Many  churches 
here  in  Boston  take  the  ground  that  it  is  not  consistent  with 
their  principles  as  temperance  men  even  to  sip  the  wine 
of  the  communion  table ;  and  they  have  substituted  for  it  — 
turning  it,  as  I  cannot  help  believing,  from  something  sacred 
into  something  almost  farcical — a  decoction  of  raisins  and 
water;  or,  as  I  know  in  the  case  of  one  orthodox  church, 
simj)ly  molasses  and  water.  Molasses,  I  suppose,  may  help 
to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  the  color  of  wine,  though  the 
substance  is  not  there. 

How  was  it  in  our  own  church  ?  I  told  those  who  were 
associated  in  the  matter  with  me  at  the  time  that  I  could 
conceive  of  a  celebration  of  the  Supper,  toward  which  I 
should  not  have  even  the  slightest  objection ;  and  yet  I  could 
not  celebrate  it,  using  the  old  formulas  with  their  old  signifi- 
cance ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  questionable  whether  I  had  a 
right  to  use  these  formulas  in  any  other  sense,  lest  I  should 
be  misusing  language,  and  making  it  convey  to  those  who 
heard  me  something  that  I  did  not  mean. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  what  did  it  come  ?  Some  days^ 
we  had  a  thousand  people  in  the  audience.  After  the  bene- 
diction and  the  invitation  to  those  that  wished  to  remain  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  perhaps  —  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  to  have  counted  them  —  sixteen  people  out  of  the 
thousand  would  stay ;  and  possibly  they  stayed  to  keep  me 
from  feeling  entirely  alone.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  service 
conducted  in  .that  way,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  that,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  manifestly  had  nothing  of  life 
and  power  in  it.  It  did  not  take  hold  of  the  hearts,  the  sen- 
timents, the  feelings.  It  did  not  lift  the  aspirations  of  the 
people.  It  therefore  seemed  to  me  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
have  it  at  all.    This  is  the  reason  why,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 

rned,  the  matter  at  that  time  was  dropped. 
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Now  for  the  second  half  of  my  subject.  I  wish  to  con- 
sider two  or  three  reasons  why  I  must  stand  intellectually 
and  sentimentally  in  the  attitude  I  do  toward  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  consider  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  probability  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  had  any 
sort  of  idea  that  they  were  at  that  time  instituting  a  sacred 
rite  which  was  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church. 

That  I  may  answer  that  question  intelligently,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  record.  I  open  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  what 
do  I  find  there  ?  Simply  a  description  of  Jesus  eating  the 
passover  with  his  disciples.  Not  the  slightest  hint,  the  most 
distant  intimation,  that  he  either  desired  or  expected  his  dis- 
ciples ever  to  do  it  again  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  Jew; 
not  a  word  about  doing  it  in  remembrance  of  him,  not  a 
hint  that  they  should  ever  do  it  at  all.  So  much  for  Matthew. 
I  turn  to  Mark :  what  do  I  find  there  ?  Precisely  the  same. 
An  account  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  ate  the  passover  with  his 
disciples  just  as  a  Jew  ;  that  he  broke  and  blessed  the  bread, 
distributed  the  wine,  and  then  sung  the  customary  hymn,  and 
then  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  not  a  word  in  Mark 
about  any  supper,  or  any  thought  about  keeping  it  up  for  his 
sake  in  time  to  come.  Luke  gives  a  very  fragmentary  and 
disjointed  account  of  the  Supper,  but  we  find  here  the  first 
germ  of  what  could  be  turned  into  the  later  celebration. 
He  simply  says,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  That  is 
all.  He  does  not  say  when,  nor  how  often,  or  whether  they 
are  to  keep  it  up  for  any  particular  length  of  time,  or  that  he 
has  instituted  an  ordinance  that  he  expetts  to  be  perpetually 
observed.  The  real  circumstances  were  something  like  this. 
They  were  eating  the  Last  Supper.  Jesus  had  a  premonition 
that  his  life  was  near  its  close ;  that  his  enemies  were  gather- 
ing their  toils  about  him,  and  that,  if  he  were  true  to  himself,  he 
would  not  escape, —  that  his  life  was  to  be  sacrificed.  He  says 
to  his  disciples :  "Whenever,  hereafter, —  until  the  time  when 
I  shall  come  again  in  the  clouds, —  you  eat  this  passover 
supper,  as  you  break  this  bread  and  drink  the  wine,  remem- 
ber me.     Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.     It  is  not  a  sepa- 
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rate  and  distinct  ordinance  at  all ;  but,  simply,  when  you  as 
Jews  gather,  while  you  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
when  you  eat  and  drink  hereafter,  do  it  with  a  new  signifi- 
cance attached  to  it :  not  only  celebrate  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  but  the  fact  that  this  was  the  last  time  I  ate  and  drank 
with  you ;  for  I  shall  drink  no  more  of  this  cup  until  I  do  it 
in  my  Father's  kingdom.  That  is,  I  shall  not  drink  with  you 
again  until  the  kingdom  of  God  comes,  and  then  we  may  sit 
down  together 'and  recall  this  our  last  supper  together." 

Turn  now  to  John.  John,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  last 
of  the  Gospels  to  be  written.  It  was  probably  brought  into 
its  present  shape  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
We  see  here  distinctly  the  process  of  growth  that  brought 
this  doctrine  to  its  later  form.  There  has  been  time  for  this 
growth  to  take  place ;  and  yet,  unless  you  have  looked  into 
this  matter,  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  John 
does  not  say  one  single  word  about  any  Lord^s  Supper  at  all. 
He  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  the  disciples  eating 
even  the  passover  together.  But  there  is  indicated  here  that 
which  came  to  be  a  very  prominent  trait  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical mind,  the  fact  that  the  writers  came  to  regard  dogma 
as  more  important  than  history.  One  of  the  commonest 
things  in  the  early  Church  is  to  find  the  writers  of  that  time 
reshaping  facts,  so  to  speak,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  developed  ideas. 

What  does  John  do  ?  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  say,  and 
so  does  Paul,  that  Jesus  ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples 
on  the  same  night  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to.  John 
says  Jesus  met  together  with  his  disciples,  but  places  this 
last  meeting  the  night  before.  Why  ?  For  the  simple  reason 
that,  when  John  composed  his  Gospel,  the  belief  had  sprung 
up  that  Jesus  himself  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  paschal 
lamb,  eaten  after  he  was  slain.  So  that  Jesus  meets  his 
disciples,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  night  before  the  passover 
supper ;  and,  on  the  day  when  the  passover  supper  was  eaten, 
Jesus  himself,  the  paschal  lamb,  was  slain  and  sacrificed  and 
spiritually  eaten  on  the  part  of  his  followers. 
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You  see  here  direct,  diametric  contradiction  between  John 
and  the  other  writers,  inspired,  beyond  question,  by  a  dog- 
matic purpose,  and  indicating  the  growth  of  this  belief  in 
the  early  Church. 

In  place  of  the  Supper,  John  makes  Jesus  institute  another 
ceremonial, —  the  washing  of  one  another's  feet.  This  is 
still  maintained  by  the  Dunkers  and  some  other  insignifi- 
cant sects.  And,  though  now  generally  neglected,  it  has  a 
plainer  and  more  emphatic  Scripture  warrant  than  has  the 
Supper  itself. 

When  we  come  to  the  account  given  by  Paul,  we  are  to  re- 
member this :  Paul  was  not  giving  any  directions  as  to  the 
institution  of  this  Supper.  What  was  he  doing  ?  The  church 
in  Corinth,  to  which  he  was  writing,  had  done  what  was  very 
natural  for  men  just  converted  from  heathenism :  they  had 
turned  the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  grand  pagan  festival,  a  sort 
of  Bacchic  ceremonial,  an  orgie.  The  people  came  together 
and  had  a  feast  and  got  drunk  on  the  night  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  rich  people  brought  their  dainties  and  deli- 
cately prepared  food  for  their  own  use,  while  the  poor  people 
had  to  go  without :  they  brought  wine  to  drink,  and  left  the 
poor  to  thirst.  They  turned  the  sacred  rite  into  a  pagan  fes- 
tival, such  as  was  not  uncommon  in  the  worship  of  their  own 
gods.  Paul  writes,  not  to  set  up  a  new  institution  in  the 
Church,  but  to  tell  them  how  to  celebrate  that  institution  which 
was  already  set  up.  You  come  together,  says  he,  in  this  way ; 
but  this  is  not  the  way  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
gluttony  and  drunkenness.  That  is  no  way  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  such  a  character  as  Jesus.  Paul  writes  in  the 
way  of  rebuke  and  correction  of  the  misuse  of  the  institu- 
tion already  existing. 

Now,  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  let  us  also  look  at 
that  other  thought  of  the  second  coming  of  Jesus.  Jesus 
himself,  if  correctly  reported,  and  every  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  early  Church,  believed  that  the  second  coming  in  the 
clouds  was  imminent  every  day.  When  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  they  believed,  as  Paul  distinctly  says,  that  they 
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who  were  alive,  some  of  them,  would  see  that  coming  in  the 
air;  and  that  Jesus  himself  said,  "Before  this  generation 
passes  away,"  he  was  to  return  again  in  the  clouds ;  it  be- 
comes nothing  short  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Jesus  had 
any  idea  of  establishing  a  sacred  rite  which  was  to  be  per- 
petual. The  Church  was  to  have  no  history,  in  our  sense  of 
that  word.  During  that  very  century,  the  new  kingdom  of 
God  was  to  be  set  up  on  earth,  and  all  things  were  to  be 
changed,  transmuted  into  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. 

Let  me  speak  of  one  other  consideration,  that  to  my  mind 
is  very  important.  When  I  look  at  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  ;  when  I  consider  that  in  one  form  or  another  the 
Church,  through  almost  its  entire  history,  has  conceived  of 
itself  as  eating  God's  body  and  drinking  God's  blood ;  and 
when  I  trace  the  origin  of  that  idea,  and  see  the  underlying 
significance  of  it, —  I  find  it  hard  to  put  the  bread  to  my  lips 
or  the  cup  to  my  mouth ;  for  there  is  something  brutal,  some- 
thing barbaric,  something  repellent  to  all  high  spiritual 
thought  in  that  underlying  significance.  And  what  is  it  ? 
Very  likely  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  ever  traced  the 
matter  to  know  where  it  came  from.  But  let  me  tell  you 
where  it  came  from.  There  are  traces  of  it  still  in  the  lowest 
and  most  barbaric  people  in  the  world.  If  you  can  find  to- 
day a  cannibal  population  on  some  far-ofi  island  of  the  sea, 
untouched  by  civilization  or  modern  thought,  you  will  find  a 
chief,  when  in  combat  he  has  killed  his  opponent,  tearing  his 
heart  out  with  bloody  fingers,  eating  it,  and  greedily  drinking 
his  blood  ;  and  why  ?  Not  simply  because  he  is  hungry,  but 
because  he  is  possessed  with  the  idea  that  thus  he  is  eating 
the  courage  and  ferocity  of  his  enemy;  that  he  is  literally 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  this  ferocious  fighter,  whose 
audacity  and  power  he  has  been  compelled  even  as  an  oppo- 
nent to  admire.  People  in  this  stage  of  culture  universally 
think  that  if  they  can  incorporate  into  themselves  a  piece 
of  their  enemy,  they  thus  absorb  his  qualities. 

Here,  then,  is  the  root  of  this  idea,  that  by  bodily  absorp- 
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tion,  one  can  become  like  God,  by  eating  a  piece  of  him  and 
drinking  his  blood  one  can  assimilate  the  divine  nature. 
The  whole  idea  seems  to  me  brutal  and  repellent,  and  it  is 
with  a  mental  and  spiritual  protest  against  its  significance 
that  I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  such  a  rite. 

And  yet  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  if  a  rite  already  in 
existence  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  useful,  I  ought  not 
to  turn  away  from  it  because  of  anything  connected  with  its 
origin.  A  great  many  things,  beautiful  and  noble  to-day, 
have  sprung  from  a  soil  as  foul  and  polluted  as  that ;  and  yet 
they  are  a  part  of  the  highest,  sweetest,  and  most  refined 
matters  of  life.  If  this  rite  shall  prove  itself  in  practice  a 
spiritual  help  and  inspirer,  an  uplifter  of  men,  if  it  actually 
makes  them  better,  then  I  would  never  think  of  bringing 
against  it  this  objection. 

If  we  appeal  to  facts,  what  do  we  find  ?  If  we  take  that 
immense  majority  of  the  Church  that  still  cling  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  to  the  sacramental  ideas  connected  with  the 
supper,  do  we  find  them  very  wise,  very  good,  ver}'  unselfish, 
very  spiritual  people,  tenderer  fathers,  truer  husbands,  nobler 
citizens,  people  that  visibly  bear  upon  them  more  of  the 
stamp  of  the  divine  image?  Rather,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  be  compelled  to  confess  that,  if  we  take  those  people  in 
Christendom  that  no  longer  celebrate  this  rite  and  those  that 
do, —  among  those  that  celebrate  it,  we  find,  it  is  true,  as  sweet 
and  noble  people  as  any  in  the  world ;  but  we  shall  find  no 
more  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  that  those 
most  refined  and  intelligent,  who  still  cling  to  this  idea,  cling 
with  the  least  tenacity,  and  that  they  are  the  ones  who  lay 
the  smallest  stress  on  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
proven  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  partaking  of  the  elements  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  does  impart  anything  divine  to  the  man  so 
partaking. 

Go  to  Italy :  brigands,  robbers,  murderers,  scrupulous  in 
all  their  attachment  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  partaking  of 
the  sacrament  every  month  of  the  year,  yet  remaining  rob- 
bers, murderers,  inhuman  still,  after  as  before.     There  is  a 
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story  of  one  great  famous  chief  in  the  Middle  Ages  who,  on 
account  of  the  atrocity  of  his  deeds,  was  forbidden  the  table 
of  the  Lord  by  the  priests  of  that  time ;  but  he  compelled 
them  to  administer  the  rite  to  him  by  threatening  to  extermi- 
nate all  who  did  receive  it,  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  partake. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  simply  partaking  under  circum- 
stances like  that  ameliorates  or  lifts  human  character  in  the 
least  ?  I  know  of  one  church,  not  very  far  away,  where  the 
utmost  care  has  to  be  taken  in  arranging  for  the  ceremony, 
because  a  part  of  the  church  will  not  take  the  bread  and 
wine  from  certain  of  the  deacons.  If  they  commune  with 
Gody  they  will  not  commune  with  ecuh  other. 

There  is  rather  a  serious  danger  in  connection  with  a  rite 
like  this,  when  it  is  made  obligatory,  lest  the  person  partak- 
ing will  come  at  last  to  substitute  the  sign  for  the  thing  signi- 
fied, and  think  that  he  can  balance  a  bad  character  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  ecclesiastical  ritual.  There  is  danger 
that  he  may  suppose  that,  after  he  has  put  the  bread  between 
his  lips  and  has  sipped  the  wine,  he  is  thus  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  some  other  better  man  who  has  not.  This 
is  the  danger,  and  a  danger  not  yet  outgrown.  And  then  I 
have  observed  in  my  own  experience  that  frequently  those 
persons  that  I  should  say  were  supremely  fitted  to  go  to  the 
Lord's  table  are  just  the  ones  that  are  kept  away  by  their 
interpretation  of  some  Biblical  text,  as,  for  instance,  those 
words  of  Paul, —  could  he  have  foreseen  their  result,  I  believe 
he  would  never  have  uttered  them, — "He  that  eateth  or 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self." I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  only  yesterday,  of  a  woman, 
formerly  a  parishioner  of  his,  who,  listening  to  a  sermon  on 
that  text,  brooded  over  it,  until  at  last  not  only  would  she  not 
approach  the  table  any  more,  but  the  idea  became  fixed  in 
her  mind  that  she  had  already  eaten  and  drunk  unworthily, 
and  that  the  seal  of  perdition  was  upon  her.  And  he  said, 
the  last  time  he  saw  that  woman,  she  and  her  husband  were 
at  a  railway  station,  taking  the  cars  for  an  asylum  ;  and  the 
poor  woman  sat  wringing  her  hands,  and  saying,  "  Oh,  I  am 
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lost,  I  am  lost"  Over-conscientiousness,  misinterpretation 
of  the  text,  made  her  feel  that  she  was  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  eternal  life. 

I  remember,  in  an  orthodox  church  where  I  myself  was 
minister,  I  labored  for  two  years  to  get  one  of  the  noblest 
women  I  ever  knew  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table ;  and,  while 
hundreds  of  others  came  that  I  knew  were  nowhere  so  noble 
as  she,  she  could  not  come,  because  she  felt  she  was  unwor- 
thy ;  and  still  she  was  burdened  with  a  weighty  and  crushing 
load  of  condemnation  because  she  was  not  worthy  enough 
and  therefore  could  not  come. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  this  subject  without  mak- 
ing clear  and  distinct  this  one  last  impression.  I  do  believe 
in  ritual.  I  do  believe  in  so  much  of  outward  expression  of 
the  inner- life  as  is  vital  and  corresponds  to  that  inner  life. 
I  believe  in  celebrating  in  some  way,  in  public  or  private, 
such  a  character,  such  a  life,  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  Him 
of  Nazareth ;  for  he  was  beyond  question  as  noble  a  soul  as 
-ever  walked  this  earth  or  lifted  his  face  toward  God.  The 
words  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  the  past  are  echoing 
still  in  the  air  we  breathe.  Their  footsteps  are  still  echoing 
on  the  ground  we  tread.  We  are  partakers  of  their  life. 
We  are  floated  on  the  tide  of  their  noble  inspirations.  We 
are  lifted  up  on  their  aspirations.  We  are  what  we  are  of 
grand,  noble,  and  good,  because  such  as  these  have  lived 
and  such  as  these  have  died. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  then,  as  saying  one  slighting 
word  of  any  fitting  memorial  of  a  man  like  Jesus,  or  indeed 
of  any  of  the  great  souls  of  the  past.  I  only  insist  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  have  been  perverted  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  rational  use  shall  be  dropped.  I  only  insist  that 
the  outward  manifestation  of  inner  life  shall  be  alive,  throb- 
bing and  thrilling  with  nineteenth-century  meaning.  I  only 
insist  that  we  shall  remember  that  God  is  in  the  air  of  this 
spring  morning,  that  we  can  feel  the  pulsing  of  his  presence, 
the  thrill  of  his  inspiration,  and  that  we  in  some  way  must 
•come  into  vital  relations  with  him  to-day. 
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Father,  touch  us,  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off  thy  altar. 
Kindle  in  us  a  really  divine  fire.  Make  us  strong  and  ear- 
nest in  finding  the  truth  and  in  serving  thee.  Let  us  clothe 
ourselves  with  a  ritual  of  ceremony  that  shall  be  alive ;  that 
shall  mean  something  to  us ;  that  shall  make  us  helpers  of 
our  fellow-men ;  that  shall  make  us  moi-e  reverent  and  more 
worshipful  toward  thee.     Amen. 
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THE  NEW  HEROIC  AGE; 


In  any  traditional  histor}'  of  the  world  you  will  always  no- 
tice that  the  story  begins  with  a  far-off  time,  dim  in  the  dis- 
tance of  those  antique  years,  when  the  gods  themselves  came 
down  and  were  on  familiar  terms  with  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  A  little  later  than  that  there  comes  an  age  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes,  men  surpassing  the  stature  of  ordinary  hu- 
manit}%  possessing  marvellous  powers,  achieving  wonderful 
results.  But  as  soon  as  the  mists  lift  and  there  shines  in  the 
clear  sunlight  of  the  modern  world,  as  soon  as  we  are  on  a 
distinctly  historical  basis,  we  find  ordinary  men  and  women, 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with,  or  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  of  our  own  day. 

History,  in  other  words,  in  its  traditional  form  begins  in 
the  heavens  and  slopes  downward,  degenerating  age  after 
age ;  each  age  a  little  poorer,  a  little  less  glorious,  a  little 
less  beautiful  and  bright  than  the  preceding  one.  And  yet 
we  know,  as  the  result  of  our  modern  investigations,  that  the 
precise  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Instead  of  the  divine  age 
being  past,  instead  of  the  heroic  age  belonging  to  the  olden 
time,  we  know  to-day  that  the  heroic  and  divine  age  is  ahead 
of  us ;  that  progress  began  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  has 
climbed  slowly  upward  through  the  ages  until  it  has  come  to 
where  we  stand  to-day,  not  to  finality,  by  any  means,  but  only 
half  way  up  a  mountain  whose  summit  is  lost  in  the  distant 
glori.es  of  the  far-off  heaven.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
men  should  have  had  these  speculations  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  things,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  all  of  us,  as  we  look  back, 
to  idealize  and  glorify  our  boyhood.  In  the  morning,  in  the 
dimness  of  the  twilight  hour,  all  things  loom  up  and  look 

*  Phonosraphically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


larger  than  they  do  later  in  the  day.  When  you  see  the  sun 
just  risen  in  the  east,  looking  at  him  through  the  denser 
strata  of  the  air,  although  he  gives  us  only  a  feeble  light  com- 
paratively, not  nearly  so  much  of  glory  as  at  high  noon,  yet 
he  looks  at  least  twice  as  large  as  he  does  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  began  away  down 
yonder  and  are  gradually  ascending;  but  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  clearly  to-day.  We  do  not  recognize  it  at  all, 
perhaps,  except  by  a  process  of  comparison,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  ourselves  are  a  part  of  this  new  and  grander 
elevation  of  man.  If  you  could  find  a  people  where  the 
average  stature  was  only  four  feet,  a  man  five  feet  tall 
would  be  a  giant.  But  if,  as  the  ages  went  by,  this  aver- 
age stature  increased  until  men  were  five  or  five  and  a  half 
feet  tall,  then  one  would  need  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
to  attract  special  attention.  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
the  curious  sensation  that  was  produced  in  me  by  finding 
myself  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky.  Mountains.  I  had 
always  supposed,  giving  it  no  special  thought,  that  there 
would  be  a  sense  of  magnificent  elevation  in  such  a  place 
as  that;  that,  as  Christ  is  said  to  have  done  in*  the  storj' 
in  the  Gospel,  I  should  be  able  from  this  high  mountain 
look-out  to  see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  my  feet. 
But  I  began  the  ascent  unconsciously  five  hundred  miles 
away,  until,  when  I  stood  fairly  on  the  summit,  the  high- 
est, grandest  peaks  of  the  continent  were  only  hills  about 
me,  and  the  sense  of  elevation  was  almost  gone.  Yet  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  not  lowered  by  my  ascent.  I 
learned  then,  what  is  just  as  true  in  the  realms  of  morals, 
or  religion,  or  politics,  or  any  other  department  of  human 
life,  that  these  things  go  by  comparison,  and  that  what 
seems  lofty  and  grand  from  one  outlook  may  be  far  be- 
neath our  feet  from  another. 

And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  been  in  this  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  heroic  qualities  of  man.  In  that  far-off 
age,  when  there  was  much  ignorance  and  barbarism  and  in- 
humanity, the  display  of  the  qualities  of  manhood  common 
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to  us  tCMlay  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel,  and  could  give  a 
man  the  reputation  of  divine  inspiration  itself.  You  have 
not  to  go  back  so  very  far,  only  two  or  three  hundreds  of 
years  in  England  itself,  to  the  time  when  a  man  who  could 
write  his  name  was  looked  upon  with  wonder.  And  those 
qualities  which  are  so  common  as  to  be  commonplace  to-day 
could  in  those  times  well  win  the  reputation  of  heroism,  and 
set  their  possessors  on  a  high  pedestal  of  influence  and  almost 
of  worship.  But  I  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  whatever  grand 
services  may  have  been  wrought  for  the  modern  world  by 
some  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  out  clear  and  distinct, 
mile-posts  marking  the  progress  of  human  history,  they 
were  themselves  actually  below  the  level  of  the  average  of 
intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  devotion  which  marks 
the  life  and  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  I  would  not  underrate  the  services  that  they  wrought 
out  for  man.  He,  for  example,  who  invented  the  bow  and 
arrow  did  as  grand  a  thing  for  his  age  and  as  related  to  the 
condition  of  his  fellow  tribesmen,  as  did  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  steam-engine  for  us.  The  bow  and  arrow  stood 
in  as  vital  a  relation  to  the  past  which  they  had  outgrown 
and  the  future  which  was  before  them,  as  does  the  printing- 
press  to  our  past  and  our  future.  That  same  degree  of  in- 
telligence, that  same  power  of  invention,  that  same  wisdom, 
that  same  skill  in  applying  known  laws  to  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  great  problems  which  was.  equal  to  the  invention  of 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  a  commonplace  possession  of  modern 
men.  It  does  not  set  its  possessors  upon  a  pedestal  of  great- 
ness, for  the  reason  that  a  tall  man  is  not  picked  out  as  tall 
when  he  stands  with  a  thousand  others  of  equal  stature. 

Not  only  has  there  been  progress  in  this  regard  so  that 
the  whole  world  together  has  come  up  to  a  higher  level  of 
thought,  of  character,  of  service,  but  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive and  constant  change  in  the  ideal  of  heroism  which 
the  world  has  held  and  worshipped.  What  a  magnificent 
change !  What  a  wondrous  advance  is  intimated  by  a  fact 
like  this:   to-day  we   arrest   and   imprison  as  criminals,  as 


breakers  of  the  law  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  men  who 
would  have  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  chosen  as  leaders, 
elected  as  chiefs,  and  bent  before  with  homage  by  the  people 
representing  the  lower  type  of  civilization  from  which  we 
ourselves  have  come.  The  very  qualities  which  to-day  make 
a  distinguished  prize-fighter,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
a  distinguished  criminal,  are  precisely  the  ones  that  fitted 
a  man  to  be  a  mighty  leader,  a  dominating  force,  a  control- 
ling power  in  the  civilization  of  that  age. 

Yet  the  principle  of  heroism  then  and  the  principle  of 
heroism  to-day  is  not  changed.  I  wish  to  mark  this  point 
especially.  Human  thought,  human  heart,  human  insrincts 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  must 
be  forever.  What  did  men  worship  in  their  far-off  chief- 
tain, mighty  in  muscle  and  cunning  in  brain,  merciless  and 
skilful  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies?  What  did  men  wor- 
ship in  a  man  of  that  type  in  those  far-off  years?  The 
man  whom  their  circumstances  demanded  as  a  leader, 
a  helper,  a  defender,  a  conserver  of  so  much  civilization 
as  they  had  gained.  We  worship  to-day  the  representative 
of  the  finest  things  we  have  achieved,  the  one  who  mani- 
fests power  to  conserve  that  which  we  have  gained,  to 
lead  us  on  to  new  developments  in  the  future.  They  wor- 
shipped for  their  time  precisely  the  same  then  as  we  wor- 
ship, revere,  and  respect  to-day, —  helpers,  leaders,  such  as 
the  times  demanded. 

It  is  the  times  then,  the  circumstances,  that  have  changed, 
and  that  gives  us  a  new  conception  of  heroism,  a  conception 
much  nobler  than  that  which  dominated  the  thought  and 
awed  the  heart  of  the  ancient  world. 

What  is  our  ideal  to-day  ?  In  the  light  of  it  the  lustre  of 
many  a  hero  of  the  past  is  beginning  to  dim,  and  to  reveal 
itself  only  as  pretentious  tinsel.  In  an  age  pre-eminently 
military,  when  fighting  is  the  grand  end  and  aim  of  life,  when 
there  is  no  higher  ideal  of  civilization  than  that  of  a  compact 
military  empire,  strong  in  protecting  its  own  people  and  able 
to  crush  or  bring  into  subjection  any  foreign  opposing  power, 


—  in  an  age  like  that,  one  that  we  are  beginning  at  last  to  out- 
grow, there  can  be  no  higher  type  of  hero  than  such  men  as 
Alexander  and  Napoleon.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  look  ^at  these  mighty  names  of  the  world  as  now  we 
look  at  the  prize-fighter.  The  time  is  coming  when,  instead 
of  glorying  in  the  qualities  which  they  displayed,  we  shall 
apologize  for  them,  and  say.  Indeed  they  rendered  good  ser- 
vice in  their  age,  but  it  was  a  barbaric  age.  It  was  a  crude 
and  cruel  age.  It  was  an  age  that  we  are  thankful  for  having 
long  ago  outgrown.  x 

The  hero  of  to-day, —  shall  I  attempt  to  give  just  an  outline 
of  my  ideal  of  him  ?  He  must  be  first  a  man  possessing  a 
magnificent  character.  No  matter  what  he  may  do,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  cost  he  may  accomplish  his  achievements,  we 
demand  that  he  shall  be  a  man  whom  we  can  respect.  In 
the  realm  of  art,  we  demand  not  only  wonderful  skill  and 
power  and  poetic  insight  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  but,  if 
he  is  to  make  a  work  of  art  that  shall  endure,  that  shall  be 
worthy  and  noble,  he  must  shape  it  out  of  some  grand  mate- 
rial as  well.  He  must  not  only  display  skill  and  power,  but 
he  must  exhibit  and  work  out  some  grand  idea,  and  must 
have  a  noble  subject  as  well  as  a  noble  execution.  The  time 
is  coming  in  art,  in  all  its  departments,  when,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental  canons  of  criti- 
cism, that  a  noble  statue,  or  a  noble  picture,  must  have  a  noble 
theme.  No  matter  what  genius  a  man  may  display,  no  matter 
what  technical  power,  what  skill  in  execution,  the  world  will 
hang  on  its  walls  and  will  admire,  love,  and  come  back  to 
again  «and  again,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  only  an  idea  that 
is  grand.  He  that  will  do  work  that  shall  last  must  remem- 
ber this. 

Tried  by  this  canon,  men  like  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
stand  on  one  side,  and  their  names  must  fade  away.  How- 
ever grandly  Satan  may  scheme  and  fight  against  the  ever- 
lasting truth,  we  cannpt  worship  him.  We  can  only  wonder 
at  the  skill,  while  we  pity  and  lament  the  perversion  of  such 
angelic  powers. 
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One  more  quality  must  the  hero  possess,  and  one  more 
element  must  the  perfect  ideal  have,  not  only  grand  charac- 
ter, but  grand  service, —  service  for  man, — for  we,  as  men,  can 
have  no  other  conceivable  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
deeds  of  our  fellows.  Only  those  deeds  then  are  great,  only 
those  deeds  will  remain  in  the  memory,  the  love,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  which  contribute  something  to  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  However  marvellous  the  skill  and  however 
magnificent  the  scale  of  the  display  of  power,  we  call  it  waste, 
we  name  it  even  immorality,  if  it  be  merely  indifferent.  It  must 
be  something  more  than  harmless,  for  no  man  has  any  right 
to  dissipate  and  waste  energy  that  can  be  used  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellows. 

This  then  we  demand  of  our  ideal  hero,  that  he  work  out 
something  of  grand  result  either  to  body,  to  brain,  or  charac- 
ter ;  something  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better. 

There  is  one  more  element.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  heroism,  but  yet  I  do  say  that  it  height- 
ens and  enhances  our  idea  of  heroism ;  that  is,  that  the 
grand  deed  of  service  shall  be  wrought  out  at  the  price  of 
a  grand  cost  to  the  doer.  When  a  millionnaire  lavishes  his 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  we  recognize  it 
indeed  as  a  noble  thing ;  but  there  will  always  remain 
a  permanent  and  beautiful  significance  in  that  picture  of 
Jesus  standing  in  the  temple  court  and  seeing  the  rich 
men  cast  in  of  their  abundance  into  the  treasury,  then  see- 
ing come  after  them  the  poor  widow  with  her  two  mites, 
which  make  only  a  farthing.  And  Jesus,  you  will  remember, 
declared  of  her  that  she  had  cast  in  more  than  they  all. 
The  eternal  significance  of  that  saying,  living  there  forever 
at  the  heart  of  the  deed,  is  simply  this,  that  she  had  given 
all  she  had,  all  her  living,  while  they  had  given  only  little 
chips  and  fragments  broken  off  the  corners  of  their  heaped- 
up  abundance. 

When  then  men  give  at  the  price,of  toil  or  suffering,  we 
lift  them  at  least  a  little  higher  in  our  love  and  admira- 
tion.    It  is  this  which  touches  our  hearts  in  that  stor}''  that 


comes  to  us  from  the  Orient,  of  Gautama.     Born  a  prince, 
he  went  out  from  his  luxurious  seclusion,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  learned  in  looking  over  the  condition  of  his  father's 
subjects  that  thousands  of  people   were  squalid,  sick,  suf- 
fering,  and  death-smitten.     And   when    he   learned   it,   he 
stepped  down  from  the  throne  of  his  father  and  went  out 
to  share  the  common  lot  of  man,  that  if  by  any  means  he 
might  deliver  some.     It  is  this  which  touches  us  in  a  life 
like  that  of  Jesus,  not  giving  up  any  earthly  kingdom  as 
did  Gautama,  but  giving  up  that  which  seems  to  us  more 
priceless  than  anything  else  we  can  conceive,  standing  fear- 
lessly in    his    Gethsemane    garden,   seeing   fall   across   his 
pathway  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  the  most  cruel  death  the 
torture  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  could  inflict,  yet  turn- 
ing not  back,  but  for  truth's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  for  man's 
sake,  going  on  into  the  shadow  and  down  into  the  valley  of 
death    itself.     We   cannot  but    love   and   worship    human 
ideals  like  this,  because  they  shade  away  into  the  heavens 
and   take  on  the  image  of  what  we  must  think  of  as   divine. 
He  then  is  the  true  hero,  who,  grand  himself,  does  some 
grand  thing  for  man,  and  does  it  at  the  expense  of  some 
grand  toil  or  some  grand  suffering  on  his  own  part.     While 
these  men  stand  out  so  conspicuous,    like  mountain   peaks 
over  all  the  lower  levels  of  rhe  world,  the  one  encouraging 
thought  to  me  is  not  only  that  we  are  coming  up  gradually 
to  these  magnificent  ideals,  and  are  thus  lessening  the  sense  of 
their  magnificence,  but  the  grandest  and   most  comforting 
thought   is  that  these  qualities  of  heroism  are  not  excep- 
tional.    They  are  in  your  hearts  to-day.     There  is  the  stuff 
for  as  grand  heroism  as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  unconscious 
in  these  pews,  here  before  me  now.     Did  I  not  believe  this 
I  should  have  no  hope  for  humanity. 

Take  our  friends,  neighbors,  fathers,  children,  brothers, 
and  husbands,  who  went  out  to  fight  and  die,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  for  what  both  they  and  we  believed  to  be  truth  and 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  men.  Who  were  they  ?  We  thought 
that  we  had  fallen  to  the  low  level  of  a  shopkeeping  and 
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commercial  age.  We  thought  the  people  cared  only  for  money, 
that  there  was  no  magic  any  longer  in  the  word  honor, 
no  stimulating  power  any  longer  in  the  cry  of  liberty.  We 
thought  there  was  no  sentimental  devotion  and  love  for  a 
piece  of  bunting  fluttering  in  the  wind.  And  yet  what  did 
we  find  when  the  cry  came  and  rung  in  our  ears  all  over  the 
land  ?  We  found,  beating  under  the  soiled  shirt  of  the  far- 
mer's boy,  beating  under  the  common  coat  of  our  city  clerks, 
hearts  with  as  true  a  heroism  as  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  pitchfork  and  the  hoe  changed  as  by  magic  into  the  bay- 
oneted musket.  The  yard-stick  gave  way  to  the  sabre  ;  and 
our  boys  and  friends,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  became 
heroes  even  to  the  death.  Is  not  that  what  we  found?  Did 
we  not  find  them  by  the  hundred,  by  the  thousand, —  men  to 
whom  sentiment  and  flag  meant  more  than  mother's  tears, 
or  the  love  of  wife  and  child  ;  men  to  whom  honor  was  a 
star,  outshining  and  eclipsing  all  the  brilliancy  and  attrac- 
tion of  wealth,  or  fame,  or  station  ?  Did  we  not,  even  if  we 
were  not  at  the  front,  feel  the  same  thrill  go  through  our 
hearts  that  made  us  conscious  at  least  that  we  were  of  a  kin 
to  those  who  stood  on  these  heights  of  the  world's  nobilit}'  ? 
Did  you  never  think  that  the  safety,  the  stability,  of  our 
great  country  rests  on  this  solid  substratum  of  fact,  and  that 
it  can  rest  nowhere  else :  that  grand  leaders  are  all  in  vain, 
empty  voices  wandering  through  the  void,  unless  there  be 
great  followers  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  leadership  .>  Of 
what  avail  the  most  wondrous  artist's  skill  until  the  touch 
of  his  fingers  calls  out  the  music  ?  What  avail  all  this,  unless 
there  be  an  instrument  constructed  and  keyed  so  as  to 
respond  to  that  artist's  touch  ?  Of  what  avail  the  cry  of  the 
leaders  of  the  world,  unless  there  be  the  selfsame  quality  of 
grandeur  and  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people 
that  make  up  their  mighty  following,  that  constitutes  the 
weapon  by  which  they  strike?  As  well  have  magnificent 
followers  without  a  leader,  as  magnificent  leaders  without  a 
following. 

But  because  we  have  learned  that  when  the  supreme  crisis 
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comes  we  can  trust  to  this  response,  we  know  that  the  age  of 
heroes  is  not  behind  us,  but  is  all  around  us,  unrecognized, 
but  ready  to  leap  forth  into  the  light  when  there  comes  an 
authoritative  voice  to  call. 

What  is  a  mountain  peak  that  lifts  itself  for  miles  into  the 
blue  but  precisely  the  same  common  soil  that  makes  up  the 
meadow  and  the  lowest  lying  level  between  all  the  hills? 
Precisely  the  same  soil  from  which  the  farmer  raises  his  com- 
monplace crops ;  the  same  soil  wandering  across  which  the 
cattle  make  their  daily  way  to  the  pasture ;  the  same  soil 
that  we  tread  under  foot  in  our  city  streets ;  the  same  com- 
mon soil,  upheaved  by  some  great  cosmic  force,  lifts  itself 
in  the  face  of  heaven  and  bends  the  world  at  its  feet,  as 
setting  forth  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  sublimity. 

It  is  the  same  ocean  that  lies  glassy  before  us  on  a  summer 
afternoon ;  the  same  ocean  that  ripples  quietly  at  our  feet, 
which,  blown  upon  by  some  continent-sweeping  storm,  lifts 
itself  as  though  it  would  strike  at  the  stars,  and  batters  down 
the  cliffs  that  have  stood  for  ages,  and  overwhelms  the 
mightiest  works  of  man. 

So  it  is  this  same  commonplace  human  nature  of  ours, 
manifesting  itself  to-day  in  faithfulness  at  the  clerk's  desk, 
manifesting  -itself  in  honor  behind  the  counter,  in  kindly, 
neighborly  offices,  in  the  mother's  devotion  above  the  cradle, 
in  casting  pure  and  intelligent  votes  for  public  office ;  mani- 
festing itself  in  quiet,  steady  virtue  and  integrity  in  common 
life, —  it  is  this,  which,  on  adequate  occasion,  is  lifted  into 
mountains  and  agitated  into  storms,  that  gives  us  a  belief  in 
the  magnificent  possibilities  of  the  world. 

But,  unless  we  cultivate  these  qualities  in  ourselves,  unless 
every  day  finds  us  living  out  these  attributes  that,  in  their 
grandest  display,  we  name  heroism,  then,  however  mighty  an 
opportunity  may  come  to  us,  we  shall  be  found  among  the 
paltry  ones  who  flee  when  the  grand  occasion  is  upon  them. 
I  imagine  we  all  of  us  sometimes  flatter  ourselves  that  if  we 
only  had  an  opportunity  we  should  do  something  great,  some- 
thing that  would  call  the  attention  of  the  world.     But  if  I 
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can  only  know  what  you  are  doing  to-day,  I  can  tell  you  what 
you  would  do  when  the  supreme  opportunity  came.  If  you 
are  not  doing  your  noblest,  your  truest,  your  best,  right  here 
today,  you  would  not  do  it  then.  If  you  are  doing  it  as 
faithfully  as  though  a  nation  were  looking  on,  and  immortal 
applause  were  waiting  your  achievement,  then  you  are  essen- 
tially heroic  now,  and  are  weaving  the  material  out  of  which, 
if  the  occasion  should  come,  you  might  shape  for  yourself  a 
garment  of  immortal  glory. 

I  said,  at  the  outset,  that  the  ideal  of  heroism  changes 
from  age  to  age,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  true, 
however,  to  this  unchanging  principle,  that  in  all  ages  it 
means  doing  those  things  which  are  for  the  welfare  of  man. 
The  heroic  age  of  violence,  of  bloodshed  and  strife,  is  reced- 
ing farther  and  farther  away,  and  the  time  is  coming,  yea, 
has  already  come  in  the  highest  centres  of  civilization,  when 
patience  and  love  and  truth  and  simple  devotion  are  mightier 
than  muscle  or  sword  :  — 

Not  now,  as  in  the  days  of  brutal  might, — 

Jehovah  with  his  thunder,  or  great  Jove, 

When  brawnv  men  with  battle-axes  strove, — 
Do  we  throne  Force  upon  the  seat  of  Right, 
Or  some  sheer  power  adore  1     A  fairer  light 

Bursts  all  the  eastern  rosy  hills  above  ; 

The  grandly  royal  form  of  conquering  Love 
In  mighty  gentleness  breaks  on  our  sight  I 

Not  now,  for  his  own  glory,  man  or  God 

Does  deeds  of  wonder  ;  but  to  serve  mankind  ! 

And  he  who,  grand  himself,  docs  grandest  things 
Is  one  who,  having  paths  of  service  trod, 

Brings  gifts  of  help  to  body  or  to  mind. 

Such  wields  a  sceptre  mightier  than  a  king's. 


Father !  with  this  ideal  in  our  hearts,  going  before  us  as  a 
leader  and  inspiration,  let  us  leave  the  old,  the  crude,  and  the 
cruel  behind  us,  and  come  up  into  a  nobler  life  of  loving 
service  for  our  fellow-men,  and  we  will  give  thee  thanks  for- 
ever.    Amen. 
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SPIRIT  AND  TRUTH." 


John  iv.,  24. 


The  scene  from  the  description  of  which  these  words  are 
taken  stands  vividly  in  the  past  as  one  of  history's  great 
moments  of  high  religious  utterance.  Renan  says  that  it 
marks  the  noblest  epoch  of  pure  worship.  Jesus,  in  this 
casual  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  gave  the  law 
of  rational  religion ;  and  the  obscure  place  has  become  illus- 
trious. An  everlasting  application  reaches  out  to  every  age 
in  the  contrast  between  the  sad  but  natural  literalism  of  the 
woman  and  the  spiritual  conception  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
She  thought  only  of  the  water  which  it  was  her  dut}^  to  draw 
from  day  to  day  for  her  family:  he  referred  to  the  founts 
that  lie  exhaustless  in  human  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
This  weakness  of  hers  is  the  defect  of  every  people  and 
time.  The  symbols  of  church,  philosophy,  and  art,  become 
substitutes  for  the  realities.  Spirit  and  truth  do  not  com- 
bine;  do  not,  like  fluent,  coalescing  forces,  interpret  and 
express  each  other.  The  material  fact  is  left  to  stand  alone, 
unlinked  with  its  idea,  or  the  inner  sense  is  carried  up  into 
something  extravagant  and  visionary.  The  announcement 
by  the  well  of  Samaria  included  not  only  the  law  of  true 
worship,  but  of  true  life,  true  progress,  true  happiness,  and 
true  religion.  Spirit  and  truth  must  not  only  be  found 
united;  but  each  must  be  related  to  the  other  in  harmony 
and   intensity,   each    raised   to   the  highest  power.    ^  They 

•  Reported  for  Unity  PulpiL 


who  sing  well  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding. 
They  who  lead  the  world  in  science,  in  reforms,  or  in 
thought,  are  examples  of  a  wedded  and  happy  possession  of 
spirit  and  truth. 

Anniversary  Week  still  sends  its  echoes  in  upon  our  homes. 
In  the  assemblies  of  all  kinds,  I  have  detected  a  strenuous 
search  for  this  rich  result.  Two  utterances  have  sufficient 
significance  to  arrest  our  attention.  The  President  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  said  to  those  assembled  to  hear 
him,  most  of  them  sympathetic  listeners  in  the  cause,  "  Free 
thought  without  religion  is  not  competent  to  control  the  pas- 
sions of  men."  This  I  quote  from  a  newspaper  report,  which, 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  my  discourse,  means  that  pure  in- 
tellectualism,  or  bare,  bald  truth,  is  not  of  itself  the  natural 
governor  of  human  action  :  it  must  add  to  itself  spirit.  The 
other  utterance  is  from  quite  a  different  source, —  from  the 
leading  preacher  in  our  day  of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 
He  said  to  a  large  public  assembly,  "  I  should  not  like  to  be 
the  first  man  to  leave  a  living  creed,  but  I  should  have 
greater  dread  to  be  known  as  the  last  man  to  leave  a  dead 
creed."  And  this  means,  in  the  tenor  of  my  remarks,  that 
even  where  men  claim  to  have  the  right,  strong  spirit, —  the 
piety  of  faith,  the  habit  of  worship, —  this  is  not  enough ;  for 
it  may  lack  the  truth, —  in  other  words,  religion  may  lack  the 
honest  and  fullest  expression.  Thus  keen  must  be  the  eye, 
and  ever  sensitive  the  adaptation  of  the  inner  and  outer  ele- 
ments of  a  true  religious  faith. 

A  walk  down  the  paths  of  history  furnishes  impressive  les- 
sons. In  those  instances  where  the  spirit  has  been  unduly 
exalted,  we  find  mysticism.  Here,  F^nelon,  rising  into  beau- 
tiful exhortations,  but  elusive  and  unsatisfactory ;  there, 
Tauler,  claiming  for  himself  a  rapturous  union  with  divine 
things,  not  verifiable  to  any  other  human  being.  Such  as 
they  and  Madame  Guyon  may  delight  us  by  the  bold  capt- 
ure they  make  of  the  very  secrets  of  spirit  life ;  but,  in  the 
end,  no  permanent  gains  are  made  for  the  ascending  truth, 
the  universal  truth,  on  which  all  souls  can  build.     Or,  on  the 


other  hand,  we  come  upon  those  who  dealt  only  with  truth, 
and  in  a  hard,  dry,  detached  way.  They  carved  out  dogmas 
and  reared  colossal  structures  of  petrified  theology.  In  their 
day,  it  was  all  true,  and  the  greatness  of  their  constructive 
power  may  well  excite  us;  but,  in  the  fashioning  of  truth, 
they  left  out  the  spirit,  did  not  allow  for  the  plastic,  chang- 
ing, and  informing  genius  of  inspiration,  which  should  con- 
tinually rearrange  and  improve  this  mass  of  fact  and  dogma. 
If  I  say  Augustine  or  Calvin,  I  name  two  of  these  partial 
and  imperfect  workers,  who,  in  their  way,  dealt  as  cruelly 
by  tnie  religion  as  did  the  mystic  in  his  empyrean  soarings. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  keeping  the  faith.  It  is  the 
desire  of  every  sincere  man  or  woman.  But  what  is  it  to 
keep  the  faith  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  what 
the  faith  that  is  true  is,  but  only  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  supposing  we  have  reached  a  genuine,  progressive, 
and  wholesome  faith  in  the  verities  of  existence,  a  faith 
based  on  reason  and  supported  by  ardent  affections,  there  is 
no  security  for  its  perpetuity  except  in  the  right  balance  and 
adjustment  of  these  two  forces.  He  who  keeps  the  faith 
by  spirit  alone  maintains  an  emotional  evaporation.  Sighs, 
asseverations,  exhalations  of  fervor,  will  be  the  chief  wit- 
nesses to  his  loyalty.  All  the  while,  mind  may  be  stagnant, 
and  the  truth  falling  into  decay.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  the  faith  by  truth  alone,  we  behold  a  man  of  the  sea, 
loaded  down  with  the  curse  of  antiquated  beliefs.  Having 
formulated  his  faith  in  technical  details,  he  holds  them  in  his 
mind  unalterable.  They  become  fetters,  chains,  mill-stones, 
dragging  him  down.  Lacking  the  flexible  and  moulding 
spirit  of  research  and  expectation,  lacking  the  touch  and 
glow  of  a  daily  revelation,  he  becomes  a  prisoner  in  the  very 
palace  he  builded.  In  the  war,  the  monitors  expressed  a 
truth,  a  need,  and,  if  kept  to  that  one  special  service,  an- 
swered. But  when  carried  beyond  that  temporary  purpose 
of  protection,  mere  floating  batteries,  and  made  use  of  as 
permanent  vessels  of  ocean  and  river  voyaging,  the  crews 
became  diseased,  and  were  sacrificed,  poisoned,  killed  by  the 


submarine  atmosphere.  So  a  creed,  or  a  statement  of  truth 
that  was  good  for  a  given  time  and  exigency,  may  be,  to  those 
who  persist  in  keeping  in  it,  a  death-dealing  and  soul- 
destroying  environment. 

When  we  range  over  the  past,  and  allow  our  admiration  to 
crown  the  worthiest  minds,  it  salutes  the  rich,  rare,  symmet- 
rical characters,  those  who  best  display  this  union  of  spirit 
and  truth.  It  may  be  the  poet  who  evokes  our  tears,  or 
thrills  our  imagination,  by  this  fusion  of  fact  and  influence, 
symbol  and  reality.  By  his  magic,  God-given  power,  he  lifts 
the  prosaic  event  or  object  up  into  a  region  none  the  less 
actual,  but  more  real,  where  the  significance  shines  out  and 
appeals  to  us.  It  is  spirit  and  truth  kissing  each  other, 
even  as  in  Scripture  we  are  told  that  peace  and  righteous- 
ness have  done.  Or  we  give  undying  honor  to  an  inter- 
preter like  Webster,  whose  eloquence  gained  its  power  as  a 
Burke  or  Pericles  found  his,  by  the  unusual  and  powerful 
combination  of  intense  spirit  with  large  truth.  He  took  the 
Constitution,  and  bid  it  leap  into  new  life.  He  summoned 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  forth  from  the  confinement 
of  stereotyped  phrases,  and  it  ran  a  fresh,  victorious  course  in 
the  people's  love.  He  imparted  the  glow  of  his  spirit  to  the 
historic  facts  of  New  England,  and  amplified  them,  re-set 
their  jewelled  attractions,  until  our  Puritan  land  seemed 
classic  and  beautiful. 

To-day,  the  best  part  of  every  free  country  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  fiery,  honest  reformer.  Garibaldi  is  dead.  He 
was  born  with  a  resistless  zeal,  a  passion  for  liberty  and 
human  rights.  We  honor  him.  There  shall  be  a  pedestal  for 
him,  and  a  place  among  humanity's  lovers  and  leaders.  But 
the  truth  must  be  told,  though  it  finds  no  record  on  his 
tombstone,  that  his  impetuous  spirit  was  not  matched  by 
right  relations  with  methods.  He  often  clamored  for  the 
impossible :  he  could  not  observe,  adapt,  and  patiently  pro- 
gress. Much  of  his  power  and  talent  were  wasted  on  the 
lonely  island.  He  could  not  work  even  with  those  as  ar- 
dently lovers  of  his  country  as  himself.     The  spirit  in  him 


was  intense.  Would  that  it  had  had  for  a  companion  a  mind 
as  strong,  which  should  have  planned  and  fulfilled  the  wise 
yet  bold  development  of  United  Italy !  How  different  that 
leader  whose  mortal  robe  we  put  away  in  the  afternoon  of 
sunshine  at  Concord  !  He  was  spherical.  He  was  the  har- 
mony of  spirit  and  truth.  Standing  calmly  yet  earnestly 
amid  the  facts  of  life,  he  said  to  science,  "  Come  hither  with 
thy  treasures."  To  philosophy,  to  art,  to  industry,  to  nature, 
to  all  phases  of  existence,  he  spoke,  asking  of  them  contri- 
butions ;  and,  in  the  alembic  of  his  unifying  mind,  he 
wrought  out  complete  results. 

By  the  combination  of  these  two  forces,  like  two  eyes  com- 
prehending the  whole,  or  rather  like  two  keys  unlocking 
spirit  and  letter,  men  are  able  intelligently  to  read  the  Bible. 
The  mystic  finds  in  it  a  measureless  succession  of  images. 
The  literalist  bows  down  to  idols  of  texts.  When  Matthew 
Arnold  sent  forth  Literature  and  Dogma^  he  taught  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion. The  spirit  never  imprisons  itself  in  any  such  final 
forms  as  the  literal  reader  of  the  Bible  imagines.  Pauline 
proclamations  of  exhaustless  application,  of  expanding  and 
fluent  nature,  have  been  congealed  and  rigidly  determined  by 
the  doctrine  makers.  The  Bible  is  full  of  material  which 
the  poet,  the  prophet,  the  seer,  the  reformer,  cast  forth  from 
glowing  heart  and  mind,  as  flashes  of  light  are  vouchsafed  to 
arouse  and  kindle,  not  to  limit  and  define ;  or  as  seeds  are 
strewn,  to  grow  into  harvests  of  personal  character,  individ- 
ual thoughts,  varied  opinions,  not  to  be  kept  for  mould  and 
decay  in  their  original  shape. 

Because,  then,  this  union  of  spirit  and  truth  is  so  rare, 
and  yet  is  so  necessary  to  all  right  impulse  and  method, — 
the  essential  of  religious  progress, —  I  venture  to  call  its 
consummation  the  great  object  of  our  life.  The  idealism 
which  pants  for  the  noblest  and  purest  results  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  realism  that  is  continually  harmonized  with 
enlarging  truths.  To  this  adjustment,  which  is  also  an  awak- 
ening, all  earnest  thinkers  must  lend  their  aid. 


The  lessons  for  the  times  out  of  this  proposition  are  these. 
Its  fulfilment  will  make  life's  accumulating  knowledge  effec- 
tive.   The  brick  and  stone  and  timber  of  our  understanding — 
that  is,  the  experience  and  facts  of  our  daily  careers  —  should 
be  brought  into  some  complete  arrangement.     Let  no  one  be 
satisfied  with  isolated,  chaotic  impressions.     Kaleidoscopes 
amuse  children,  but  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  can  never  be 
self-reliant  or  guiding.     Laudable  it  is  to  acquire  new  infor- 
mation, to  gather  in ;  but  truth   left  in  its  first,  incoherent 
state  is  like  a  heap  of  sand,  the  prey  of  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine.    A  firm,  consistent  purpose  must  draw  these  detached 
parts  into  a  whole.     Accumulation  and  assimilation  are  the 
twin  workers  that  bring  power  and  wisdom.     In  the   same 
manner,  theology  is  made  progressive.     Macaulay  declared 
that  theology  was  not  progressive.     Many  believed  his  asser- 
tion, because   they  accepted   the  premise  of  his  argument, 
which  was  that  revelation  had  once  for  all  defined  and  fin- 
ished religious  truth.     Deny  the  premise,  and  substitute  the 
law  of  spirit  and  truth,  we  are  then  believers  in  a  perpetual 
revelation,  which,  proceeding  from  infinite  sources,  gives  to 
mankind  without  end  new  incentives  and  new  groupings  of 
truth.     Theology  becomes  a  living,  unfolding  science,  respon- 
sive to  the  spirit  of  every  age,  and  widening  with  the  horizon 
of    our   knowledge.     No    other    conception    of    theology   is 
worthy  our  acceptance.     It  must  answer  to  our  ideal  of  the 
highest  truth,  breathed  upon  by  ever-renewing  inspirations, 
and  expressing  its  tendencies  in  the  largest,  noblest   state- 
ments of  which  the  age  is  at  any  time  capable.     Andover, 
to  refer  to  a  typical  case,  errs,  in  that  it  will  not  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  spirit  of  its  new,  expanding  faith 
honest  and  legitimate  embodiment.     It   tries   to   make   the 
mature  reason  of  to-day  walk  in  the  clothes  of  a  boy.     Dr. 
Bushnell  set  the  example  years   ago   by  declaring  that  he 
could  accept  all  the  creeds  ever  written.     To  him,  he  said, 
they  all  expressed  some  truth.     And  Newman  Smyth  follows 
in  Bushneirs  steps,  with  much  explanation   and  argument. 
All  the  same,  sensible  people  see  the  discrepancy  and  the 
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evil.  Words  are  sacred  things.  They  must  not  be  herded 
and  reduced  to  a  brute  communism.  There  is  a  science  of 
expression  and  an  honor  of  definition,  and  in  disregarding 
them  we  entail  confusion,  mental  immorality,  and  sentimen- 
talism  on  our  successors. 

Turn  to  citizenship.  The  truly  patriotic  are  those  public 
or  private  individuals  who  both  know  and  feel  the  ideas  of 
loyalty.  Decoration  Day  commemorates  the  men  who  so 
rose  to  the  height  of  a  great  demand  that  in  their  martyr- 
dom the  spirit  and  truth  of  American  citizenship  came  to  a 
flame.  No  doubt,  a  crisis  is  often  needed  to  bring  this  re- 
sult. Carried  along  on  the  even,  somewhat  dull  current  of 
our  usual  lives,  we  learn  and  repeat  the  axioms  of  republi- 
can government.  Our  speeches  are  fervid  on  patriotic  days. 
But  the  genuine  fire  burns  when  away  in  some  foreign  land 
our  eyes  catch  sight  of  the  old  flag.  Then,  the  familiar  truth 
is  matched  by  a  thrill  of  emotion,  and  unbidden  tears  arise. 
Let  us  educate  our  children  in  the  science  of  government, 
let  us  give  them  every  advantage  of  culture ;  but,  side  by 
side  with  this  kind  of  instruction,  let  us  cultivate  tendrils  of 
sentiment,  and  reverence  for  historic  memories.  Let  not 
the  youth  learn  to  say,  as  did  one  of  Boston's  preachers 
some  years  ago,  that  a  new  fishing-smack  would  be  of  more 
interest  and  value  than  even  the  "  Mayflower,"  could  it  be 
anchored  in  our  harbor  to-day.  Patriotism,  when  it  is  full, 
round,  and  rich,  glows  with  retrospect,  while  it  expects 
future  good  beyond  the  past.  The  new  world  is  a  child  of 
the  old,  and  cannot  wisely  forget  to  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain,  even  in  its  prairie  sweep  of  latter-day  achieve- 
ments. Along  the  same  line,  Christianity  becomes  operative 
and  real.  Social  science  is  a  part  of  the  new  truth,  and 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  the  new  spirit.  Together,  they 
shall  work  marvels.  Practical  Christianity  is  not  simply  a 
sentiment  of  love.  That  is  vague  and  pointless.  Neither 
is  it  a  hap-hazard  and  rapid  dealing  out  of  alms  and  good 
deeds.  Practical  Christianity  requires  thought,  planning, 
and  method:  it  also  demands  devotion,  sacrifice,  and  love 


of  our  race.  Love  to  God  and  love  to  man  does  not  con- 
stitute a  full  religion ;  for  the  right  direction  of  charities, 
the  sensible  conduct  of  worship,  and  the  judicious  carrying- 
on  of  reforms  form  a  vital,  large  part  of  our  duty.  To  go 
about  doing  good,  as  Jesus  found  it  his  mission  to  do,  is 
not  accomplished  in  any  but  a  harmful  way,  when  zeal  over- 
steps judgment.  Fanned  too  high,  the  fire  that  might  warm 
us  bums  down  our  house.  What  we  want  is  an  adaptation 
of  Christianity  to  our  day  and  generation,  so  wise,  so  fitting 
that  every  ounce  of  energy  shall  be  utilized,  and  every  glint 
of  truth  shed  down  on  the  problem  of  humanity's  immediate 
improvement.  In  this  adjustment  of  power  to  mechanism, 
and  of  instrument  to  player,  we  shall  have  a  better  chord- 
ing  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  stubborn  facts  of  our  tem- 
perament and  of  our  physical  organization  stand  arrayed 
in  daily  usage :  the  soul  must  recognize  its  environment,  and 
seek  its  alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  no  physiological  facts 
can  ever  explain  the  origin  of  life ;  and  matter  still  hides  the 
secret,  without  creating  the  source  of  thought  and  feeling. 
A  true  investigator  gains  more  rather  than  less  reverence 
by  exploring  nerve-cells  and  tissue ;  and  the  specialist  who 
is  not  a  partisan  finds  in  the  realm  of  imagination,  memory, 
and  will,  the  voices  of  mystery,  of  God.  We  speak  of  the 
perfect  man :  he  is  to  come  by  a  happy,  profound  knowledge 
of  the  harmony  that  can  and  must  exist  between  mind  and 
body.  The  exaltations  and  unearthly  aspirations  of  the  soul 
shall  be  duly  related  to  the  patient  but  strict  laws  of  the 
senses.  Nothing  shall  be  uncommon  or  unclean.  The 
acumen  and  earnestness  of  the  future  shall  be  lavished  on 
the  great  question  of  building  a  perfect  brain,  and  also  of 
creating  a  perfect  climate  for  the  heart. 

By  way  of  personal  application,  we  may  briefly  consider 
some  inferences  from  the  foregoing  illustrations  and  state- 
ments. How  to  live,  is  the  question  in  the  forefront  of  relig- 
ious matters.  To  be  self-governing,  to  study  those  things 
and  to  love  those  truths  that  shall  equip  us  with  actual  gains 
of  virtue  and  happiness, —  not  how  to  die,  not  how  to  get  a 
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doctrinal  faith  or  to  keep  it,  not  how  to  win  a  way  in  the 
world's  famous  ranks,  but  how  to  live  lives  approaching 
symmetry, —  that  will  more  and  more  be  the  object  of  church 
and  religion.  So  shall  each  generation  hand  down  heritages 
of  example,  of  noble  institutions,  of  enduring  laws,  of  pure 
worship.  Our  life  for  the  main  is  not  for  ourselves,  it  is  for 
what  we  are  to  leave.  It  is  of  more  consequence  that  we 
guarantee  to  our  sons  and  daughters  a  glorious  inheritance 
than  that  we  enjoy  ourselves.  Heaven  spare  us  the  bitter 
punishment  of  being  the  mock  and  derision  of  our  successors, 
in  that  we  were  not  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  built 
so  foolishly  as  to  compel  their  rejection.  We  must  be  so 
broad,  so  comprehensive,  and  construct  our  part  so  well  that 
others  following  will  continue  the  same  plan.  One  age  has 
torn  down  the  proud  beliefs  and  tenets  of  a  preceding  age. 
Must  it  always  be  so  ?  No,  if  this  law  of  spirit  and  truth 
can  but  be  worked  out  in  us  and  through  us.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  heroism  of  seeking  and  a  heroism  of  reflection. 
When  we  see  those  brave  men  flinging  themselves  against  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  Arctic  Pole,  knowing  all  the  time  how 
little  reward  could  come,  even  if  the  open  sea  were  found, 
we  admire  their  valor.  From  Franklin  and  Kane  down  to 
the  sad  spectacle  of  this  year,  we  follow  with  plaudits  such 
sacrifice  ;  for  these  men  hoped  to  unveil  the  globe  and  enrich 
the  world  by  discoveries.  Stirring  as  that  record  is,  equally 
appealing  is  the  history  of  any  man  who,  in  loneliness  and 
amid  terrible  discouragements,  has  brooded  over  gathered 
facts,  and  out-watched  the  stars  at  night  in  his  meditations. 
Darwin  in  his  secluded  home,  with  self-sustaining  hope,  was 
such  a  hero,  evoking  from  the  reluctant  observations  and 
data  at  his  command  the  one  supreme  law  which  he  finally 
gave  to  the  world.  Truths  are  many,  but  their  binding  ties 
are  few.  Well  it  is  for  us  to  go  apart,  to  conquer  by  silence, 
to  leave  at  times  the  babble  of  social  brooks,  the  whir  of 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  meditate.  Then,  an  "  intellectual 
seriousness  "  deepens :  the  spirit  expands,  and  pervades  with 
intelligence  the  darkness.     Inner  and  outer.     We  shut  our 
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eyes,  and  the  outer  is  annihilated  :  the  inner  seems  every- 
thing. How  easy  to  obliterate  the  external  world !  Yet 
remember  that  every  treasure  stored  up  in  the  mind  came 
from  the  outer.  This  encircling  universe  sent  in  the  im- 
pressions that  created  all  the  wealth  of  thought  and  emotion 
we  possess.  How  important,  then,  that  we  surround  our- 
selves with  those  objects  that  shall  conduce  to  high  thought, 
grand  emotion,  and  satisfying  ideals  !  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
your  child,  "  Be  good,"  or  your  daughter,  "  Grow  in  grace," 
or  your  friend,  "  Follow  the  best."  Such  advice  is  but  cheap 
commonplace,  unless  employment  is  made  of  every  external 
aid  to  those  ends.  The  pictures  on  your  walls,  the  books 
upon  the  table,  associates,  amusements,  everything  that 
touches  the  sense  and  action  of  that  child  or  friend,  carry 
help  or  harm  to  the  flowering  inner  life. 

I  had  intended  to  touch  upon  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Felix 
Adier,  a  man  conspicuous  for  force  of  thought  and  fine  moral 
sympathies. 

My  time  permits  only  this  comment.  He  parted  company 
with  his  former  comrades  in  Free  Religion  last  week,  declar- 
ing the  cause  to  be  his  inability  to  deal  with  conceptions  in 
religion.  With  ideas,  he  could  safely  trust  himself,  and  with 
those  alone.  A  distinction,  I  venture  to  say,  perceptible 
only  to  a  peculiar  metaphysics.  If  ideas  worthy  the  title 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  rise  into  conceptions,  then  they  are  small, 
and  are  to  be  ranked  as  opinions.  But  the  issue  evidently 
is  whether  a  man  shall  think  in  a  limited  way,  a  feeble  way, 
or  in  a  way  as  thorough  as  his  faculties  by  their  nature 
permit.  Further,  if  conceptions  are  not  valid  in  any  degree, 
then  Science  must  take  down  her  banners  and  cease  her 
march.  No  science  worthy  the  name  has  been  without 
generalizations,  which  are  conceptions.  My  position  in  this 
sermon  is  that  conception  and  idea  are  inseparable.  The 
spirit  that  unites  and  interprets  is  as  reliable  as  the  analysis 
that  divides  and  rearranges. 

Religion  has  its  justification  in  our  day  by  enforcing  this 
union  of  spirit  and  truth,  aiming  to  maintain  balance  and 
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intensity.  Only  on  this  line  of  effort  can  pulpits  safely  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  They  must  eniphasize  the  ever-present 
inspiration  of  God,  the  continuous  inbreathing  of  new  life, 
not  as  an  arbitrary  act,  but  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  also 
present  as  equally  true  the  constant  reconstruction  of  truth 
which  man  has  fashioned,  and  man  must  forever  enlarge  and 
readjust.  Out  of  it  all,  says  the  prophetic  voice,  let  us  strive 
not  for  pride  of  reason  or  rapture  of  heart,  but  for  blessings 
on  the  race  of  man, —  on  man  in  his  social,  political,  domestic, 
and  religious  affairs.  I  see  Jacob  in  the  desert  wrestling 
with  the  angel  through  the  dark  night.  I  care  not  for  the 
exact  story.  I  see  in  the  record  something  typical.  Jacob 
would  not  let  that  mysterious  visitant  go  until  he  had  blessed 
him.  And,  ere  the  night  fled,  the  blessing  was  given.  So  let 
us  grapple  with  lifers  problems.  So  let  man  forevermore 
wrestle  with  mysteries,  duties,  and  discipline,  always  desiring 
and  never  yielding  until  the  answer  comes,  some  blessing 
upon  humanity's  welfare,  some  joyous  fruition  of  the  ever- 
lasting spirit  and  the  ever-growing  truth. 
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Bishop  Huntington  and  Mr.  Emerson.' 


"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." — Matt,  vii.,  15. 

I  HAVE  taken  this  topic  not  because  I  purpose  to  spend 
the  entire  morning  on  any  mere  personal  discussion  con- 
cerning men  even  so  distinguished  as  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Emerson.  I  use  this  late  utterance  of  the  Bishop  as  a  wide- 
open  door  which  gives  me  free  entrance  into  the  treatment 
of  a  broad  and  very  important  theme.  I  speak  in  the  inter- 
est of  clear  thought  concerning  a  subject  which  now  perhaps 
more  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  needs  to  be 
handled  clearly,  and  clearly  understood. 

I  wish  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  who  a  Christian  is.  I  wish 
to  find  out,  if  Mr.  Emerson  and  men  like  him  are  not  Chris- 
tians, whether  there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  is  as 
good  as  a  Christian ;  whether  the  Bishop,  as  representing 
the  great  Church  toward  which  he  stands  in  prominent  offi- 
cial relation,  can  afford  to  leave  such  products  of  humanity 
and  of  the  divine  life  outside  the  limits  of  the  fold  which  he 
calls  the  Church  of  God. 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
which  is  being  agitated  at  the  present  time,  one  which  runs 
deep  down  into  the  vital  principles  which  lie  at  the  ver}- 
root  of  human  life.  When  we  discuss  principles  purely  as 
abstractions,  we  may  not  become  very  intensely  interested 
in  them.  But,  when  we  find  them  entering  into  personal 
relations  touching  great  questions  of  human  life,  then  they 
thrill  and  move  us,  and  become  vital  with  a  power  that  we 
cannot  ignore.     If,  for  example,  I  were  simply  to  enter  into 

**  Phonogiaphically  reported  by  B.  C.  Barrows. 


ing  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  it,  that  it  is  possible  to  frame 
out  of  the  materials  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels  two  or 
three  different  types  of  Jesus.  If  we  admit  the  authenticity 
of  the  evangelist,  which  the  best  scholarship  of  the  world 
denies,  then  in  the  Gospel  of  John  we  shall  have  a  Jesus  who 
is  as  exclusive  and  narrow  as  the  Bishop  himself, —  a  man 
who  says,  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  "  : 
"whosoever  climbs  up  some  other  way  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.''  If  we  admit,  what  all  scholarship  denies,  that  the 
last  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mark  is  authentic  and  gives 
a  correct  report  of  what  Jesus  said,  then  we  shall  have  a 
Jesus  narrow  enough  to  be  the  bishop  of  any  church, 
declaring  that  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  I  wish 
to  admit  this  in  a  clear  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  point, 
that  I  may  not  be  said  to  have  overlooked  anything  vital. 

But  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  Jesus  who  is  left  to  us 
by  the  wisest  historical  criticism  of  the  world,  if  we  take 
those' sayings  of  his  that  are  regarded  by  the  best  scholars 
as  true  and  authentic,  we  have  a  Jesus  who  apparently  never 
heard  of  the  main  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  the 
light  of  which  Emerson  is  to-day  judged.  If  Jesus  ever 
heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  ;  if  he  ever  thought 
it  important ;  if  he  ever  thought,  as  the  Church  called  by  his 
name  holds,  that  it  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme, —  he  sadly  forgot  his  solemn  duty  to  man,  for  he 
never  said  a  word  about  it.  If  Jesus  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  he  forgot  to  mention  it.  If  he 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment, he  omitted  to  say  one  word  about  matters  consid- 
ered so  important  and  essential.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
one  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church  repre- 
sented by  Bishop  Huntington  that  Jesus  ever  thought  it 
worth  his  while  even  to  allude  to.  There  is  therefore,  at 
the  outset,  a  very  serious  issue  raised  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Bishop. 

Leaving  this  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  take  up  one  or  two 


other  utterances,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  general  theme 
before  you.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  some  correspondent 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  asking  whether  Emer- 
son and  Longfellow  were  Christians.  The  editor  assumed 
the  authoritative  tone  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  speak,  and 
answered :  — 

"That  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Longfellow  were  unbelievers 
in  the  Christian  religion. 

"  The  essence  of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  belief  in 
the  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Without  the  Godhead 
of  the  Christ  there  is  no  real  Christianity.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  sort  of  doctrine  which  many  people  fancy  to  be  Chris- 
tian ;  and,  according  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
God,  but  a  creature,  a  man,  or  a  created  being  somewhat 
superior  to  man.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :  it  is  a  foe  of  Christianity;  it  is  a  station  on 
the  broad  road  to  unbelief,  to  infidelity. 

"This  sort  of  doctrine  we  understand  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  Emerson  and  Longfellow.  They  were  Unita- 
rians,    They  were  not  believers  in  the  Christian  religion." 

And  again,  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  death, 
some  other  anxious  person,  like  the  correspondent  of 
the  Sun,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Traveller^  asking  about  the 
religious  character  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  to  which  the  Traveller 
replied:  "Mr.  Longfellow  was  not  a  church-goer.  His 
family  have  sittings  in  the  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge, 
and  have  been  attendants  there.  It  is  understood  that  in 
his  religious  belief  he  was  in  sympathy  with  his  brother. 
Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  a  liberal  Unitarian." 

I  happen  to  know  —  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  of  it  — 
that  this  statement  about  Mr.  Longfellow's  habits  of  church 
attendance  has  been  true  for  some  years.  From  long  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  I  know  also  that  this  represents  fairly 
his  religious  belief.  He  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  reader  of  my  printed  sermons,  and  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  him  a  good  many  times.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  the  editor  of  the  Congregationalist^  the  leading  orthodox 
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paper  of  Boston  and  New  England,  and  America,  so  far  as 
Orthodoxy  is  represented  by  it,  says,  "  It  is  much  to  Mr. 
Longfellow's  honor  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame  as  an 
author  never  caused  his  Stirling  manhood  to  be  forgotten." 

I  wish  to  mark  that  phrase  :  whether  a  Christian  or  not, 
the  highest  authority  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  cit}"  recognizes 
his  Stirling  manhood.  If  Christianity  has  anything  better 
than  that,  we  are  ready  to  find  it,  when  it  can  be  placed  on 
exhibition. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  extract  concern- 
ing Longfellow  from  the  Literary  World  and  to  explain  this 
by  saying  that  the  editor,  a  personal  acquaintance,  is  a 
stanch  and  sincere  orthodox  minister,  so,  although  this  ap- 
pears in  a  literary  paper,  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  utterance.  He 
says :  "  Here  lived  Longfellow  the  scholar's  and  author's 
life,  and  not  that  only,  but  the  larger  and  finer  life  of  the 
Christian  and  the  man,  and  wrote  his  life  into  his  poems, —  a 
life  not  without  its  sorrows,  but  a  life  in  which  the  sunshine 
always  had  the  better  of  the  clouds  with  which  it  struggled. 
It  is  not  in  every  case  that  the  poet  and  the  man  accord. 
They  did  in  this  case,  except  that,  pure  and  true  and  great 
as  was  the  poet^  the  man  was  purer,  truer,  greater  still. 
There  is  the  greatness  of  outward  deeds  which  blaze  and 
dazzle,  and  there  is  the  greatness  of  the  hidden  life  which 
does  in  quiet  the  bidding  of  the  Unseen.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  poems, —  the  poem  of  the  pen  and  the  poem  of  the 
life,  each  with  its  beauty  and  its  blessing ;  but  there  is  a  life 
which,  as  a  mirror  of  the  divine  life,  as  an  expression  of  the 
divine  teaching,  as  a  cultivating  and  perfecting  of  what  is 
best  in  man  himself,  as  a  harmony  of  the  sweetest  strains 
that  are  to  be  found  in  earth  and  heaven,  surpasses  any  poem 
that  was  ever  written.  Such  a  life  —  we  can  now  say  it 
freely  —  was  Longfellow's.  The  story  of  it  is  in  the  songs 
he  has  sung.  His  songs  are  himself  :  their  spotless  purity  of 
thought,  their  steady  Christian  faith,  their  rich  and  tender 
feeling,  their  sympathy  and  humanity,  their  sweet  and  gentle 
voicing,  their  thankfulness  and  courage,  their  patience,  hope, 


and  trust,  their  charity  and  good-will,  their  peace  and  resig- 
nation, their  dutiful  serving  of  the  present,  their  stout-hearted 
outlook  into  the  future, —  all  these  are  him,^'' 

"Spotless,''  "pure,"  —  these  words  the  editor,  from  his 
Christian  stand-point,  uses  with  reference  to  Longfellow.  He 
exhausts  the  resources  of  the  English  language  in  painting 
him  for  us ;  but  he  has  not  overdrawn  the  character  of  this 
poet,  who,  on  the  authority  of  many  of  those  that  claim  to 
represent  the  Church,  was  not  a  Christian. 

One  word  now  concerning  Mr.  Darwin,  whose  name  I 
wish  to  couple  with  these  two.  You  know  that  for  twenty 
years  Mr.  Darwin's  name  has  been  one  of  opprobrium,  re- 
proach, and  ridicule.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the  arch 
enemy  of  religion  and  of  revelation,  the  destroyer  of  Gen- 
^is,  the  overthrower  of  those  doctrines  which  are  supposed 
to  lie  at  the  very  foundation,  the  very  corner-stones  of  the 
Christian  system.  Not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  word 
against  Christianity  or  religion,  but  because  he  has  taught  a 
view  of  this  universe  which  the  Church  has  persistently,  over 
and  over  again,  declared  utterly  inconsistent  with  revelation 
and  religion.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land or  America  that  has  not  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  that  Mr.  Darwin  was  utterly  outside  of  Christianity,  and 
was  doing  more  than  almost  any  other  living  man  to  distract 
the  people  and  destroy  Christianity.  And  yet  I  was  aston- 
ished the  other  day  in  New  York,  when  talking  with  one  of 
the  scientific  leaders  of  America,  who  smiled  as  we  con- 
versed concerning  the  change  of  front  of  the  Church  — 
since  what  .^  Since  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  I 

Darwin  has  not  taken  back  anything  he  has  said ;  but  he 
has  conquered  civilization,  so  that  England,  for  very  shame, 
did  not  dare  refuse  him  a  place  beside  her  illustrious  dead, 
than  whom  there  was  no  grander  name  before  him  to  wel- 
come his  coming.  No  man  whom  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced has  added  more  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge, 
or  has  been  of  grander  service  to  England  and  to  civilization. 
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than  Charles  Darwin.  So  that,  were  he  buried  under  a  lowly 
mound  in  a  field  by  himself,  that  field  would  become  a  pil- 
grim shrine  of  the  world,  grander  than  the  Abbey  itself,  if  it 
dared  to  exclude  him.  But  England  is  respectability-rid- 
den, and  respectability  in  England  means  simply  the  Church. 
Darwin  was  a  heretic  and  an  outcast,  until  he  could  get 
ecclesiastical  indorsement,  but,  since  he  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  all  his  horrible  teachings  have  straightway  become 
ecclesiastical,  permissible,  noble,  divine. 

Only  a  little  while  ago.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  one  of  the 
leading  scientific  men  of  London,  delivered  an  address 
concerning  Mr.  Darwin  and  evolution  before  a  great  body 
of  the  Church;  "and,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "not 
a  single  one  of  the  large  body  of  clergymen  present  vent- 
ured to  declare  himself  an  anti-evolutionist,  and  only  one 
or  two  hinted  a  fault  in  the  argument,  and  hesitated  dislike 
to  some  of  Mr.  Darwin's  school.  Most  professed  to  find  in 
Mr.  Darwin  a  stanch  champion  of  the  Church,  and  one 
gentleman  spoke  of  him  as  *  a  humble  and  holy  man  of  God.' 
The  speaker,  unconscious  that  he  was  sitting  under  the  por- 
trait of  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  argued  that  the  clergy,  as 
a  body,  had  never  shown  any  opposition  to  the  new  learning. 
Mr.  Darwin  was  canonized."  ^ 

So  much  for  these  extracts  that  I  have  placed  before  you, 
that  we  may  stand  squarely  face  to  face  with  the  issue.  What 
shall  w^e  say  of  men  like  this  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  any  at- 
titude that  the  Church  can  assume  toward  them  ? 

Who  is  a  Christian  t  Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  brief 
answers  that  have  been  given  to  this  question  by  the  course 
of  history  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  then 
consider  our  present  attitude  toward  it. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  Paul  was  converted,  just 
a  few  years  after  the  crucifixion,  when  he  became  suddenly 
a  Christian  and  started  out  on  his  missionary  joumeyings. 
What  was  the  difference  between  Paul  before  conversion  and 
afterwards  ?  What  was  the  difference  between  an  ordinar}- 
Jew  living  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time  and  one  who  had  con- 
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fessed  himself  a  follower  of  Jesus  ?  Simply  this  :  the  Jews 
had  for  ages,  under  one  fonn  of  faith  or  another,  been  look- 
ing for  the  coming  of  some  distinguished  man,  God-commis- 
sioned, who  was  to  work  some  grand  reformation  in  Israel, 
and  to  establish  what  they  called  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  They  had  been  looking  for  a  Messiah,  one  God- 
anointed,  to  stand  as  God's  representative  on  earth  and  be  a 
leader  of  men.  The  Jews  had  been  looking  for  such  an 
advent  as  this.  The  followers  of  Jesus  claimed  that  he  was 
this  Messiah ;  the  Jews  denied  it,  and  did  not  believe  that  he 
was.  Now,  the  only  difference  that  you  could  possibly  dis- 
cover between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  was  that  the  Jew  denied 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  the  Christian  asserted  it. 
This  is  all  that  word  "  believe  "  meant  in  the  early  Church. 
Do  you  "  believe  "  ?  Believe  what  ?  Believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah  ?  If  you  do,  then  you  can  be  baptized,  and  are 
of  necessity  one  of  his  followers.  It  was  just  as  simple,  just 
as  human,  as  to  say,  during  our  war,  Do  you  believe  in  the 
cause  of  the  war  ?  If  you  do,  then  enlist  and  follow  Grant 
and  fight  against  the  rebellion :  if  you  do  not  believe  in  it, 
then  stay  at  home  and  keep  quiet,  or  render  what  aid  you 
can  to  the  other  side.  There  was  no  mysticism  about  it. 
There  was  none  of  the  dark  and  hidden  significance  that 
men  have  tried  to  put  into  the  word  "  faith,"  or  "  belief,"  in 
the  modern  world.  A  Christian  then,  at  first,  was  simply  a 
man  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

Take  a  step  down  the  ages  until  we  come  to  about  the 
tenth  century,  to  some  point  in  the  history  of  Europe  when 
the  Catholic  Church  was  supreme.  Who  was  a  Christian 
then  ?  There  was  no  longer  any  conflict  within  Catholicism 
as  to  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  not.  That  had 
faded  out.  The  difference  between  a  man  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  one  who  was  not  was  simply  that  one  bowed  before 
the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  one  did  not. 
The  Catholic  Church  at  that  time  was  Christianity.  There 
was  no  other  Christianity  recognized  in  the  known  world. 
Their  doctrine  was  that  God,  by  his  spirit,  lived  in  and  vital- 
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ized  the  Church  as  an  institution ;  and  the  man  who  came 
into  contact  with  this  Catholic  Church  through  its  sacra- 
ments was  just  as  materially,  as  vitally  connected  with  God 
as  a  citizen  of  Boston  is  to-day  connected .  with  the  water 
supply  of  the  city,  when  he  has  a  pipe  from  the  main  to  his 
room  and  a  faucet  attached.  It  was  just  as  definite  and 
distinct  a  material  connection,  and  this  connection  was 
through  the  sacraments.  The  man  who  believed  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  who  bowed  to  its  authority  absolutely, 
'  who  partook  of  the  sacraments .  in  the  prescribed  way,  he 
was  a  Christian,  according  to  the  grand  age-long  and  Chris- 
tendom-wide Catholic  definition. 

Take  another  step  to  Luther.  He  rejected  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Pope.  What  did  he  mean,  when  he  asked 
whether  a  man  was  a  Christian  ?  He  meant  to  ask  whether 
he  believed  in  the  Bible  as  the  Protestant  writers  interpreted 
it,  whether  he  accepted  the  creed  as  the  Protestant  leaders 
read  it  out  of  the  Bible,  whether  he  possessed  the  faith 
which  they  declared  was  the  only  condition  of  salvation,  and 
whether  he  had  become  vitally  connected  by  membership, 
baptism,  and  communion  with  this  body  of  Protestant  be- 
lievers. 

Here  was  a  grand  issue  raised  between  the  first  century 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Protestant. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  tenth  century  would  not  have 
admitted  that  a  man  was  a  Christian  because  he  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  So,  when  we  come  to  the  six- 
teenth centurv,  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  admit  that  a 
man  was  a  Christian,  if  he  was  in  rebellion  against  the 
Church  and  did  not  partake,  in  the  prescribed  way,  of  the 
sacraments. 

Come  down  to  the  modern  world.  Let  us  see  this  new  re- 
volt, this  protest  against  the  Protestants,  led  in  this  countr}' 
by  Channing,  and  which  we  may  fairly  see  represented  in 
a  noble  and  beautiful  a  way  by  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
'Vho  is  a  Christian,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke  ?     According  to 
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him,  Paul  was  a  Christian.  A  man  who  "  believed  "  in  the 
early  ages  was  a  Christian  :  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian ;  a 
Protestant  is  a  Christian.  He  would  accept  any  man  as  a 
Christian  who,  as  he  would  tell  us,  possessed  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  He  means  a  man 
who  is  reverently  obedient  toward  God  and  beneficently 
helpful  toward  men.  Any  man  who  could  be  so  defined, 
Mr.  Clarke  would  say  is  a  Christian. 

Now,  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  this  defijiition ; 
and  that  is  that  it  is  so  broad  that  it  includes  thousands  of 
men  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  who  would  utterly  refuse 
to  wear  the  name.  You  can  find  thousands  of  people  in 
Buddhist  arid  Mohammedan  countries,  and  in  the  other  great 
ethnic  religions  of  the  world,  who  are  reverently  obedient 
toward  God,  and  the  very  essence  of  whose  life  is  beneficial 
helpfulness  toward  man ;  and  yet  they  would  indignantly 
refuse  to  be  called  Christians. 

Mr.  Clarke  then,  it  seems  to  me,  has  imported  into  the 
word  "  Christian  "  more  than  it  will  bear,  more  than  it  has  a 
right  to  carry.  Any  man  who  met  these  conditions  Mr. 
Clarke  would  admit  to  be  a  Christian  the  wide  world  over. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  against  the  word,  provided  we  are 
understood.  The  great  difficulty  with  half  of  our  modem 
discussions  is  that  the  speaker  uses  a  word  in  one  sense  and 
the  hearers  understand  it  in  another  sense,  so  that  it  may  be 
understood  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  hearers.  If  the 
word  white^  for  example,  had  been  misused  for  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  so  that  it  had  come  to  represent  ten  or  a  dozen 
shades,  then,  if  I  should  declare  that  something  I  had  seen 
was  white,  none  of  you  would  know  what  I  meant.  You 
would  ask,  What  white  ?  a  yellow  white,  a  green  white,  a  red 
white,  or  a  black  white  ?  So  this  word  "  Christian  "  has  come 
to  be  used  in  so  many  different  senses  that,  when  a  man  says, 
"I  am  a  Christian,"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  he 
means,  unless  I  ask  him  what  he  means  by  Christian.  If  I 
declared  myself  here  a  Christian,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
in  this  house  who  would  know  what  I  mean  bv  it.     I  can 
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remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  and  mother  would 
say  of  such  a  person,  "  That  person  is  a  Christian,  if  ever 
there  was  one "  ;  and  the  person  was  not  a  church-member. 
What  did  they  mean  ?  Simply  that  they  were  good  men  or 
women.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  use  that  word  in  the 
loosest  possible  way,  because,  when  a  person  whom  they  ad- 
mitted to  be  good  had  become  a  member  of  the  Church,  they 
would  say,  "  He  has  become  a  Christian." 

You  see  then  the  confusion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  terms 
like  this.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  other  definition  of  the 
word.  If  you  open  the  dictionar}',  you  will  find  that  a  Chris- 
tian is  one  who  lives  in  Christendom.  Under  this  definition, 
Mr.  Abbot  and  Col.  Ingersoll  are  Christians,  though  both 
declare  that  they  are  not.  They  are  Christians  as  they  are 
Americans,  and  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

If  you  go  back  and  outline  the  character  of  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  the  best  historic  criticism,  you  find  him  a  true,  noble, 
simple,  sincere,  earnest  man,  loving  God,  laboring  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  at  last  rising  out  of  the  grandeur  of  this  com- 
monplace service  into  a  magnificent  hero  ready  to  die  for 
the  truth.  If  you  find  a  man  like  that,  and  say,  That  is  the 
typical  man,  then  you  leave  out  every  single  essential  and  im- 
portant thing  that  the  Church  demands.  For  a  man  can  be 
that  kind  of  a  man,  and  not  be  a  Christian  at  all  in  the  eccle- 
siastical sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  belief  that,  if  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth should  come  here  to  Boston  to-day,  there  is  not  an  or- 
thodox society  in  the  city  that  would  receive  him  as  a  mem- 
ber, unless  he  professed  a  creed  that  he  did  not  profess  when 
he  was  here,  and  unless  he  would  agree  to  live  a  little  more 
regular  life  than  he  did  in  Galilee ;  because  there  he  drank 
with  publicans  and  sinners  and  with  friends  at  a  feast.  He 
could  not  have  joined  a  "  total  abstinence  "  church,  at  any 
rate.  He  broke  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  could  not  possi- 
bly have  belonged  to  the  church  which  has  recently  been 
condemning  the  running  of  horse-cars  on  Sunday.  He  went 
to  a  feast,  and  laughed  and  rejoiced  and  helped  on  the  enter- 
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tainment  as  far  as  possible  :  he  could  not  then  have  joined 
the  great  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  been  condemning 
even  square  dances  on  the  part  of  personal  friends  in  pri- 
vate houses.  They  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
If  Jesus  should  come  here,  I  think  he  would  find  himself 
lovingly  at  home  in  the  house  at  Concord.  He  would  have 
been  a  welcome  guest  in  the  Craigie  House  at  Cambridge. 
He  would  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  recognize  and 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  Darwin  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
Down.  For  what  were  these  men  doing  ?  Longfellow  sing- 
ing all  that  is  sweetest  in  human  life ;  Emerson  inspiring  and 
lifting  up  men,  until  he  is  the  grandest  spiritual  figure  that 
America  or  the  world  has  produced  during  this  last  hundred 
years ;  and  Darwin, —  Jesus  said,  you  remember,  "  I  came 
that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth,'* — no  man  in  this  age 
has  done  so  much  to  add  to  the  sum  of  the  world's  recog- 
nized and  verifiable  truth  as  Charles  Darwin.  No  man  since 
Newton  has  so  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  God's  own  universe.  Was  it  Kepler  who 
said,  "If  God  could  afford  to  wait  six  thousand  years  for 
somebody  to  understand  his  universe,  I  can  afford  to  wait  a 
few  hundred  for  somebody  to  comprehend  and  recognize  my 
interpretation  of  that  universe  '*  ?  Darwin,  after  not  six,  but 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  for  the  first  time 
has  put  a  key  into  the  lock  by  which  the  divine  mystery  of 
the  unfolding  development  of  life  on  earth  has  been  under- 
stood. Darwin  for  the  first  time  has  found,  searching  this 
despised  world  that  the  Church  has  always  declared  blasted 
and  outcast,  the  very  footprints  of  the  Creator,  and  has 
reverently  followed  in  them  till  he  has  read  the  intelligent 
thought  of  the  world  as  he  stood  hushed  in  the  presence  of 
the  living  God.  And  yet  the  Church,  with  the  quintessence 
of  Pharisaism,  dares  ask  whether  this  same  God  will  not 
take  Caisar  Borgia  to  heaven,  and  leave  Darwin  to  go  the 
other  way. 

Here  let  me  ask  the  last  great  question :   What  is  it  that 
religion  claims,  or  can  claim,  to  do  for  men  ?     What  is  the 
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best  thing  we  can  conceive  of  in  the  way  of  human  life  on 
earth?     Here   is  a  man  confessedly  blameless,  spiritually- 
minded,  truth-seeking,  truth-loving,  reverent  toward  God,  de- 
voted toward  man, —  a  man,  who  possesses,  so  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  almost  all  the  virtues  of  manhood  within  the  limits 
of  one  human  life.    What  more  does  such  a  man  need,  to  be 
what  God  meant  him  to  be  ?     Here  is  such  a  man  ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Bishop  Huntington,  that  man  —  Emerson  —  was 
guilty  of   the  great  crime  which  depraved  the  world.     The 
Church  proposes  to  give  him  something  he  does  not  possess, 
something   to  make  him  a  better   man.     What  will   it  do? 
Will  it  make  him  more  truth-loving  ?     No  :  it  cannot.     Will 
it  make  him  more  reverent  ?     No.     Will  it  make  him  more 
devoted  to  God  ?     No.     More  devoted  to  humanit}'  ?     No. 
Can  it  add  one  single  flower  of  virtue  to  the  bouquet  that 
composes  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  his  character  and  life? 
Not  one.     What  is  it   then  ?     All  that  Bishop  Huntington 
suggests  is  a  creed,  and  a  creed  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
ministry  of  his  own  Church  does  not  believe,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  which  Emerson  could  not  confess 
except  by  turning  himself  into  a  liar. 

Is  there  anything  that  any  single  religion  can  do,  except  to 
make  a  complete  and  noble  man  ?  What  is  there  better  than 
a  man  who  reveres  the  divine  in  the  universe  and  in  human 
life,  who  seeks  to  find  out  its  laws,  who  seeks  to  obey  them, 
and  to  come  into  loving,  beautiful  relationship  to  every 
living  creature,  and  to  add  to  the  world's  intelligence  and 
happiness?  Is  there  anything  better,  diviner  than  that? 
Can  religion  do  anything  more  than  help  on  the  production 
of  a  flower  like  that  ?  If  the  Church  chooses  to  put  itself  in 
the  position  of  confessing  it  has  nothing  to  add  to  a  life 
like  that  except  a  creed,  and  a  creed  that  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  human  investigation  to 
be  false, —  if  the  Church  can  confess  that,  then  it  is  reduced 
to  a  sad  extremity;  for  it  thus  makes  the  confession,  in  the 
face  of  the  intelligence  of  the  civilized  world,  that  it  is  time 
that,  like  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  it  were  hewn  down  and 
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cast  into  the  fire.  If  we  can  make  Darwins  and  Emersons 
and  Longfellows  without  the  help  of  the  institution  repre- 
sented by  Bishop  Huntington,  we  can  get  on  very  comfort- 
ably without  that  institution.  If  it  dares  to  make  that  con- 
fession, then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church.  For  Darwin 
and  Emerson  and  Longfellow  stand  unsmirched  and  unira- 
peached  sons  of  God,  and  ideal  men.  The  work  of  the 
Church  is  something  which  is  dead,  is  passed  by,  if  it  can 
afford  to  ignore  characters  like  these. 

I  believe  that  out  of  all  this  discussion  there  is  yet  to  come 
a  nobler,  superior  thing,  that  may  yet  bear  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity. Jesus  taught  no  such  doctrine  as  this.  The  Church 
to-day  spends  its  time  almost  entirely  in  tithing  mint  and 
anise  and  cumin,  over  ritual  and  ceremony  and  creed ;  and 
these  are  the  very  things  that  the  historic  Jesus  of  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  spent  his  whole  life  in  blasting  with  his 
curse.  If  there  is  anything  that  called  out  the  bitterness  and 
indignation  of  that  loving  soul  of  Galilee,  it  was  just  these 
very  things  about  which  our  American  Bishop  is  puttering  his 
life  away  in  this  nineteenth  century.  And,  if  there  is  any- 
thing on  which  Jesus  laid  the  great  emphasis  of  his  statement 
and  example,  it  is  precisely  these  things  that  the  Bishop  of 
New  York  thinks  he  can  afford  to  slight  and  scorn.  The 
one  central,  ringing  word  of  Jesus  was,  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  When  he  who  afterward  came  to  be 
regarded  in  the  Church  as  the  gentle  and  loving  John,  in  his 
older  character  of  Boanerges,  Son  of  Thunder,  proposed  to 
call  down  fire  on  some  who,  though  religious,  did  not  follow 
his  specific  method,  Jesus  turned  to  him  with  biting  rebuke, 
and  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 

All  the  way  through  there  is  bitter,  caustic  indignation 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  against  this  very  spirit  of  Pharisaism 
and  ritual ;  and  only  loving  and  tender  recognition  for  those 
who,  like  little  children,  lovingly  listened  to  the  voice  of 
God,  and  followed  it  wherever  it  led. 
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"  O  apple,  apple,  on  your  bough, 
What  of  your  root  ? "  cried  he : 

"  Thou  lookest  sweet  and  very  fair ; 
But  tell  me  about  the  tree !  " 

The  apple  replied :  "  Come,  taste  the  fruit : 

Thou  needst  not  dig  about 
The  root,  nor  saw  the  trunk  in  two 

To  find  its  nature  out. 

"  If  I  bie  sound  in  core,  and  sweet. 

Then  trust  the  tree  and  root ; 
For  what  the  tree  is  at  the  heart 

Finds  utterance  in  fruit. 

"  If  that  is  bitter,  who  cares  then 

How  fair  its  trunk  may  be : 
It  wastes  the  ground,  so  take  thine  axe 

And  straight  hew  down  the  tree." 

So  is  it  in  the  lives  of  men : 

The  fair  outside  may  show- 
Like  a  tree  of  Paradise :  but  God 

What  fruit  it  bears  doth  know. 


Father,  let  thy  light,  thy  sunshine,  and  thy  rains,  fall  upon 
us ;  and,  standing  in  the  natural  soil  of  our  human  life,  and 
under  thy  fair,  broad  skies,  let  us  grow  into  the  noblest  ideals 
of  humanity,  and  bring  forth  fruits  of  goodness,  of  patience, 
of  love,  and  helpfulness;  and  we  know  that,  as  a  wise  gar- 
dener, thou  wilt  not  cut  us  down,  but  wilt  transplant  us,  and 
give  us  room  by  the  river  that  flows  forever  in  the  garden  of 
God.     Amen. 
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A  LOOK  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD.* 


**  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?    The  watchman  said.  The  morn- 
ing Cometh." — Isaiah  xxi.,  ii,  12. 

In  mid-Atlantic,  on  a  great  ocean  steamer,  I  have  noticed 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  day  is  the 
posting  of  the  log.  The  passengers  gather  about  in  eager 
groups,  interested  to  know  how  far  the  ship  has  come,  in 
what  direction  it  has  been  moving,  whether  we  have  been 
drifting  from  our  course  or  have  been  able  to  maintain  it, 
the  rate  of  speed,  what  are  the  prospects  of  soon  gaining 
the  port  toward  which  we  are  sailing.  An  interest  like  this 
gathers  not  only  about  a  voyage  at  sea,  but  about  all  the 
varied  occupations  that  fill  up  the  labor  and  the  thought  of 
our  lives.  The  merchant  has  times  of  balancing  his  books, 
of  taking  account  of  stock,  of  finding  out  whether  he  is 
making  progress  or  falling  behind.  Scientific  societies, 
reform  clubs,  art  associations,  have  their  anniversary  days, 
when  they  listen  to  reports  of  what  has  been  done,  and  as 
to  the  condition  of  public  interest  in  that  which  they  are 
attempting.  And  the  farmer,  on  some  quiet,  restful  Sunday 
afternoon,  or  in  the  twilight  after  his  day's  work  is  done, 
very  commonly  goes  out  to  take  a  walk  through  his  fields  to 
see  how  the  crops  are  coming  on.  A  similar  interest  must 
gather  about  us  and  our  work  as  a  religious  society,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  true,  as  I  earnestly  hope,  that  you  really  care, 
not  simply  for  a  pleasant  Sunday,  to  be  intellectually  enter- 

NoTE. —  This  sermon  concludes  the  series  for  the  current  year.  The 
church  will  re-open,  and  the  publication  of  sermons  be  resumed  again, 
'he  last  of  September. 

•PhonograplucaUy  reported  by  II.  C  Bartows. 


tained,  but  concerning  the  great  principles  we  represent,  as 
to  where  they  stand  in  the  thought  of  intelligent  men  and 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  world.  And  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  make  no  more  fitting  use  of 
this  last  Sunday  morning  of  our  church  year,  than  to  thus 
balance  our  books,  so  acting  the  part  of  a  watchman  who 
has  been  looking  over  the  field,  and  estimating  where  we  are 
and  how  much  we  have  done ;  not  simply  as  a  society,  but 
including  the  larger  movement  to  which  we  belong  and 
which  we  try  to  represent. 

What  are  the  future  prospects  of  the  type  of  thought  and 
religious  life  for  which  we  stand  ?  The  first  thing  that  will 
strike  us,  as  we  look  over  the  world,  as  we  count  up  our 
forces,  estimating  those  that  are  on  our  side  and  those  that 
are  either  against  us  or  indifferent  to  us,  is  that  we  are  in  an 
immense  minority.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  something 
to  be  discouraged  and  troubled  over,  or  is  it  really  cause  for 
encouragement?  That  depends  altogether  upon  what  kind 
of  a  minority  it  is  that  we  represent. 

There  is  a  minority  always  that  stands  simply  one  side  of 
the  main  current  of  the  world's  thought  and  movement, —  a 
little  faction  representing  some  peculiar  twist  or  quirk  of 
thought,  some  notion,  something  that  does  not  have  in  it  the 
power  of  movement,  of  life ;  and  the  great  world  sweeps  by, 
and  disregards  or  looks  with  contempt  upon  it. 

There  is  another  minority  made  up  of  the  stragglers,  the 
few  people  that  follow  after  the  main  body  of  the  army  on 
its  march.  This  is  the  minority  that  is  perpetually  behind, 
that  represents  nothing,  that  stands  for  nothing,  that  counts 
for  nothing,  that  is  either  to  be  overlooked  or  carried  and 
defended  by  those  that  are  stronger  and  are  actuated  by  a 
consistent  purpose  in  life.  If  it  is  to  either  of  these  minori- 
ties that  we  belong,  then  the  fact  is  one  to  discourage  and 
trouble  us. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  minority, —  the  van-guard  of 
an  army,  the  pioneers,  those  that  lead  the  way  along  which 
the  future  march  of  the  main  army  must  follow.     This  van- 


guard  is  also  always  a  minority,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
always  must  be.  If  it  be  this  that  we  represent,  then  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  minority  is  not  something  to  discour- 
age us,  but  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect.  The  leaders 
of  the  world's  thought,  the  leaders  of  the  world's  life,  the 
leaders  of  the  world's  art,  of  its  reforms,  its  leaders  in  any 
department,  are  always  in  the  minority.  The  great  poets  of 
the  world  stand  apart,  one  here,  one  there,  lonely,  like  the 
first  stars  that  come  out  after  the  sun  is  down.  The  highest 
mountains  of  the  world  stand  alone,  one  on  this  continent, 
another  on  another,  overlooking  the  world,  alone  because 
they  are  lofty.  Those  who  represent  the  highest  thought  in 
art  in  any  direction,  those  who  represent  the  highest  life  of 
societ\', —  the  refined,  the  cultured,  the  best, —  are  always  the 
few ;  and  so  it  must  be  in  any  movement  of  thought  or  relig- 
ious life. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  that  determine 
this.  We  are  in  a  universe  that  is  practically,  positively  infi- 
nite ;  and  we,  starting  in  barbarism  ages  and  ages  ago,  are 
slowly,  century  after  century,  making  a  little  progress,  gain- 
ing a  higher  point  of  outlook,  a  wider  reach  of  view.  Do 
vou  not  see  how  in  the  verv  conditions  of  our  human  life 
there  lies  this  necessity  for  those  who  are  ahead  to  be  always 
in  the  minority  ?  Public  opinion,  popular  opinion  in  any 
age,  is  that  opinion  which  is  passing  away.  Suppose  we 
stand  where  we  are  until  the  whole  world  conies  up  abreast 
of  us,  and  we  are  in  the  majority,  and  rejoice  that  we 
have  conquered  the  world  at  last, —  then  what  ?  Why,  that 
would  simply  mean  that  we  had  got  tired  and  stopped. 
Somebody  else  has  gone  ahead,  if  we  have  not ;  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  world  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  few  who  are 
far  beyond  the  position  which  is  always  occupied  by  the 
majority. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  say  that  the  simple 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  minority  is  any  proof  that  we  are 
right.  But  I  will  say  that,  if  we  were  in  the  majority,  it  would 
be  presumptive  proof  that  we  were  wrong.     For,  whether  we 
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belong  to  that  minority  that  is  leading  the  world  on  to  some- 
thing higher  and  better  or  not,  those  few  that  are  leading 
the  world  on  to  this  something  that  is  higher  and  better  are 
in  the  minority  ;  so  that  it  is  a  minority  forever  that  leads. 

I  believe,  and  I  should  not  be  where  I  am  if  I  did  not, 
that  we  do  really  represent  that  minority  that  is  leading  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  the  world ;  and  1  believe  that, 
just  as  fast  and  just  as  far  as  the  world  becomes  intelligent, 
it  must  follow  along  the  main  outlines  of  the  track  that  we 
are  pursuing ;  and  therefore  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  in 
the  minority  does  not  depress  or  trouble  me  in  the  least.  If 
I  found  the  world  were  agreeing  with  me,  I  should  wonder 
why  I  had  been  lagging  so  long,  what  I  had  done  to  lose 
the  position  of  honor  and  aspiration,  of  being  in  the  front 
rank  of  those  that  are  ever  advancing  to  a  higher  and 
broader  field.  This  must  alwavs  be  so.  We  are  not  to  look 
forward  to  a  sort  of  millennium  time,  w'hen  everybody  all  over 
the  earth  shall  shake  hands  with  each  other,  and  everybody 
agree  with  everybody  else.  This,  as  I  said,  is  an  infinite 
universe  ;  and  the  finite  mind  may  grow  and  advance  a  mill- 
ion ages,  and  still  the  infinite  reaches  out  aud  expands 
before  it.  No  piling  up  or  development  of  finiteness  can 
ever  approximate  infinity.  So"  those  that  represent  the 
highest  thought  and  the  noblest  life  of  this  universe  will 
always  be  the  few ;  and  those  few  will  be  the  ones  that  are 
always  nearest  God,  as  the  mountains  are  nearest  the 
heavens. 

We,  then,  are  in  the  minority ;  but  this,  if  we  only  take  care 
that  it  be  this  minority  of  leadership,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couragement, shall  be  only  inspiration. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  may  think  that 
rational  thought  has  gained.  We  have  been  in  America, — 
and  the  same  is  true  \w  England  and  over  the  civilized 
world, —  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  especially  for  the  last 
twenty-five,  engaged  in  a  battle.  We  have  been  fighting 
for  a  definite  thing, —  for  the  conquest  of  a  spepial  position. 
This  warfare  was  necessar}- ;   and  yet,  as  it  is  not  pleasant 


to  be  engaged  in  chronic  warfare,  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
interest  for  us  to  raise  and  answer  the  question  whether 
there  has  been  a  decisive  battle,  whether  we  mav  feel  that 
we  have  gained  the  main  point,  the  key-position  of  the  field. 

What  is  that  key-position  ?  What  have  been  the  antago- 
nists that  have  stood  in  battle  array  against  each  other  ?  It 
has  been  a  battle  between  reason  and  traditional  authority. 
It  has  been  a  battle  for  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  religion. 
—  as  against  popes,  or  councils,  or  churches,  or  books,  or 
synods,  or  ecclesiastical  associations  of  any  kind.  The  con- 
flicts about  God,  about  the  nature  of  this  universe,  about  the 
Bible,  about  religion, —  all  these,  when  narrowed  down,  are 
simply  the  question  whether  reason  shall  be  supreme  in  the 
department  of  man's  religious  life,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
recognized  as  supreme  in  the  scientific  world ;  whether  a 
traditional  authority  that  has  come  down  for  ages,  nobody 
knows  whence  or  how,  shall  be  recognized  as  superior  to  the 
intelligence  and  experience  of  the  living  world.  This  is  the 
battle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  to  you  that  this  battle,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  world,  has 
been  fought  out  and  decided  forever. 

What  do  I  mean  bv  that?  I  do  not  mean  that  ever\- 
body  you  will  meet  after  church  this  morning  will  agree 
with  this  statement.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  decisive  a 
thing  it  is,  by  this  illustration.  You  remember  that  old 
trite  story  of  Galileo, —  but  it  is  trite  only  because  it  is  so 
apt  and  fitting, —  how,  when  by  the  inspired  authority  of 
the  Church  he  was  compelled  to  bend  his  knee  and  recant 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  scouting  all  this  authority 
and  relying  on  the  scientific  proof  which  he  knew  had 
settled  the  point  forever  in  the  minds  of  all  those  competent 
to  judge,  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  "  It  does  move 
though."  It  took  ages  for  the  whole  world  to  confess  that 
Galileo  was  right.  Brother  Jasper  of  Richmond  does  not 
^nfess  it  even  to  this  day,  but  still  asserts  boldly  and  vigor- 


ously  that  the  "sun  do  move."  But  we  only  smile  at  this 
vigorous  but  belated  antiquity.  We  know  to-day,  as  we 
look  back,  that  Galileo,  and  a  few  of  the  men  that  made  up 
the  little  circle  of  people  at  his  tune  who' were  competent 
to  judge,  had  won  the  fight  forever;  and  that  with  them 
the  grand  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  did  not  count. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  appears,  if  we  use  as  an  illustration 
the  attitude  of  the  world  to-day  as  to  the  iheor)^  of  evolution. 
The  great  masses  of  the  world  outside  of  civilization  per- 
haps never  heard  anything  about  it ;  and  thousands  of  people 
inside  of  what  we  call  civilization  have  never  given  any 
attention  to  the  matter,  have  never  studied  it,  and  would 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  if  they  did.  But  ten  years 
after  Darwin's  book  was  published,  and  when  the  leaders 
of  European  thought  declared  that  he  had  made  his  point, 
the  battle  for  evolution  was  fought  out  and  won.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  then,  only  a  matter  of  the  people's 
growing  wise  enough  to  comprehend  that  it  had  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  And  so  I  say  concerning  this  great 
battle  for  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  traditional  authority 
in  religion,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  competent  lo 
estimate  the  question,  weigh  the  evidence,  and  who  know 
the  facts  on  which  the  decision  rests, —  in  the  minds  of  this 
great  body  of  the  intelligent  world,  this  battle  has  been 
fought  out  and  won.  And  we,  for  our  purpose,  may  here- 
after consider  it  as  decided,  and  decided  in  the  interest  of 
reason. 

This  great  negative  warfare,  then,  in  its  most  essential 
features,  is  done.  It  is  time  then, —  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  thus  delayed  upon  this  point, —  it  is  time  for  us, 
and  the  movement  which  we  represent,  largely  to  change 
our  front,  and  go  to  work  now  to  apply  practically  these  new 
conceptions  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  to  build  up  a 
nobler  religious  life  among  men.  It  is  not  God  that  is 
gone.  It  is  not  the  universe,  nor  one  star  of  it,  that  has 
dimmed  its  light.  It  is  not  the  religious  life  of  man  that 
has  perished.  These  great  facts  remain  —  eternal  facts 
that  can  never  pass  away. 
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It  is  our  business,  then,  to  take  these  great  forces  of 
human  life,  thought,  aspiration,  worship,  love,  and  hope, 
and  out  of  them  construct  a  larger  and  grander  type  of 
religion,  and  build  a  nobler  manhood.  Our  fathers  had  to 
fight,  and  fight  for  years,  concentrating  all  their  power  and 
means  against  England  until  the  cause  was  won.  After 
that,  what  ?  They  had  to  turn  and  do  the  work  of  internal 
improvement  for  the  development  of  their  own  proper,  in- 
dividual, national  life.  We  do  not  need  any  longer  to  argue 
with  people  in  favor  of  the  republican  form  of  government, 
unless  we  choose  to  now  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  or  curiosity.  The  way  to  demonstrate  the  superi- 
ority of  the  republican  form  of  government  is  to  make  it 
nobler,  grander,  freer,  better,  than  any  other  type  of  govem- 
ment  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and,  unless  we  can  do  this, 
all  our  fighting  and  all  our  arguments  are  in  vain. 

I  say,  then,  concerning  our  position,  that  we  have  fought 
it  out  and  have  won  it.  There  is  not  an  adequate,  a  free  in- 
telligence in  Europe  or  America  to-day  that  dares  to  con- 
tradict that  statement.  Recent  historic  criticism,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  development  of  religious  life  on  earth  as  all 
other  great  questions  are  treated,  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  facts,  the  study  of  Christianity  as  related  to 
other  religions, —  all  these  things,  in  the  light  of  rational 
intelligence,  are  granted  by  every  man  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  our  notice. 

Having,  then,  fought  out  and  won  that  essential  position, 
the  key-point  on  which  everything  else  turns,  I  want  to  ask 
you  now  to  turn  with  me  and  face  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  still  remain,  and,  to  consider  the  practical  work  which 
we,  as  a  society,  ought  to  be  ready  to  undertake  next  fall. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  of 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  our  way  still.  Here,  were  it 
worth  my  while,  I  could  draw  a  very  close  parallel  between 
the  attitude  of  the  world  toward  evolution  and  the  attitude 
toward  our  religious  position.  Substantially,  the  same  obsta- 
cles are  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  advance.     They  are 


the  same  old  obstacles  that  block  ever>'  highway  of  progress. 
What  are  they, —  these  difficulties  with  which  we  must  con- 
tend ?  One  of  the  principal  things  that  rational  religion  has 
to  meet  and  overcome  is  the  inherited  timidity  and  fear  of 
men.  Fear  is  the  first  form  that  stands  in  the  pathway  of 
that  man  or  woman  that  begins  to  question  concerning  a 
possibly  larger  religious  life  ;  and  the  genesis  of  it,  the  reason 
of  it,  is  perfectly  natural.  Do  you  know  this  whole  human 
race  of  ours  has  developed  gradually  out  from  under  the 
dominion  of  gods  that  were  simply  mighty,  cruel  forces? 
They  were  trained  into  loyalty  to  these  gods,  as  though  they 
were  rulers  of  heart  and  life  and  soul  forever.  We  are  not 
yet  out  from  under  the  influence  of  what  is  practically  "  devil 
worship" ;  for  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  call  the 
devil  god  :  it  is  the  character  and  disposition  animating  the 
spirit  that  makes  him  one  or  the  other.  This  is  nothing  to 
talk  about  merely :  it  is  a  positive  force  in  the  hearts,  in  the 
thoughts,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  most  intelligent  people  here 
in  Boston  to-day. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  iflustrations.  I  was  talking 
the  other  night  with  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
•  Boston's  orthodox  ministers,  of  the  last  generation.  He  has 
become  a  radical  in  religion,  but  the  whole  circle  of  his 
friends  remain  where  they  were.  He  told  me  that,  in  talk- 
ing with  one  of  them  awhile  ago,  he  tried  to  get  him  to  read 
and  study  and  look  a  little  bit  outside  of  the  narrow  limits  in 
which  he  was  living ;  and  he  replied,  "  No,  when  I  see  the 
rocks  of  rationalism  white  everywhere  with  the  bones  of  the 
lost,  do  you  suppose  I  propose  to  risk  running  my  ship  on 
the  same  old  breakers  } "  What  did  he  mean  ?  He  meant 
what  is  true,  something  in  which  we  may  glory ;  that  in  the 
range  of  his  experience  almost  every  man  or  woman  who 
had  begun  to  investigate  and  to  think  for  himself  on  these 
questions  had  become  rationalists ;  and  that,  from  his  stand- 
point, meant  putting  themselves  into  such  a  relation  to 
God  that  they  were  doomed  and  lost  forever;  and  he  did 
not  propose  to  study  or  think,  because  he  was  afraid  he 
should  be  convinced. 
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I  was  talking  two  or  three  years  ago  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent, middle-aged  lady  of  this  city,  the  mother  of  grown-up 
children;  and,  after  we  had  talked  for  a  little  while,  she 
said  frankly :  "  1  would  give  the  world,  Mr.  Savage,  if  1 
dared  to  think  as  you  do ;  but  I  am  afraid.  There  may  be, 
after  all,  such  a  God  in  the  universe  as  the  orthodox  creed 
represents :  and,  if  there  is,  I  am  afraid  of  him.'*  She  did 
not  dare  to  think. 

Let  me  make  a  bit  of  personal  confession.  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  ever  read  a  pamphlet  arguing  against  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Bel- 
lows. I  read  it  with  trembling,  I  read  it  with  positive 
fear ;  and  I  was  a  grown  man,  too.  When  I  had  finished  it, 
I  thought,  "  Oh,  if  I  dared  to  believe  that,  how  much  brighter 
the  universe  would  be,  what  a  cloud  would  be  lifted  off  the 
human  heart ! ''  But  I  feared  lest  it  was  only  a  delusion 
which  would  lead  me  astray.  I  speak  of  this  simply  to  show 
you  how  fear  is  the  result  of  this  training  under  which 
most  men  and  women  spend  their  youth  and  their  early 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Thev  are  trained  into  fear,  and 
they  say  that  they  dare  not  open  their  eyes ;  and  if  they  do 
open  them,  and  there  seems  to  be  over  yonder  a  land  of^ 
promise,  they  are  afraid  lest  it  is  a  delusive  image  by  which 
the  evil  one  would  lead  them  to  destruction. 

Fear,  then,  is  the  first  obstacle ;  and  we  must  learn  lo 
teach  men  and  women,  instead  of  cowering  like  slaves  at 
the  foot  of  a  moloch  idol  called  god,  to  learn  to  stand 
up  on  their  feet,  and,  if  there  be  any  such  God,  to  despise 
him.  We  must  learn  to  teach  them  to  believe  that,  if  there  be 
a  just,  good,  loving  Father  in  heaven,  he  can  only  give  us 
his  benediction  when  we  reverently  and  earnestly  try  to  find 
out  the  pathway  by  which  he  has  gone,  and  to  follow  in  his 
steps. 

There  is  another  great  obstacle  that  stands  in  our  way  ; 
and  that  is  intellectual  passivity,  intellectual  inertia, —  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  people  never  do  any  thinking 
of  their  own.     I  do  not  care  so  much  what  it  is  that  a  man 
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thinks,  if  he  only  thinks.  Any  man  is  in  a  hopeful  condition 
who  dares  freely  and  frankly  to  ask  a  question.  \i  water  is 
only  running,  I  have  no  fear  but  it  will  run  itself  clear  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  the  stagnant  pool  covered 
with  green  slime  that  never  reflects  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  great  majority  of  people  give  no  intelligent  investiga- 
tion to  these  subjects  at  all.  Men  learned  in  the  last  war 
that  the  hardest  fortification  to  attack  was  a  fort  made  of 
mud  or  sand.  You  may  hurl  your  hundred-pound  balls  into 
it  just  as  fast  as  you  please,  there  is  simply  a  dull  thud,  and 
the  sand  tumbles  over  them,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  If 
there  is  only  something  that  will  splinter  and  give  way  when 
it  is  hit,  that  will  strike  fire,  that  is  alive,  that  will  echo,  that 
will  thrill,  that  will  fall,  then  there  is  some  hope  in  the  attack, 
some  ground  to  trust  in  your  warfare. 

I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  of  this  city  once;  and  he 
put  into  a  terse  and  sharp  expression  this  one  great  fact, 
which  I  confess  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  to  me  in  the 
world.  He  represented,  although  he  did  not  believe  any- 
thing himself,  the  position  of  the  traditional  Church,  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  permanent  thing  in  the  world.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  he  laid  down  as  its  foundation  stone, 
the  ver\'  corner  of  its  stability?  He  said  to  me:  "There  is 
no  use  in  your  talking.  You  may  preach,  you  may  lecture 
and  write  and  work  as  much  as  you  please,  you  cannot  pro- 
duce any  effect ;  for  the  fools  are  all  on  our  side,  and  they 
will  not  pay  any  attention  to  you.  They  never  think,  they 
never  ask  any  questions,  they  never  study  to  learn  what  it 
is  all  about ;  and,  if  you  tell  them,  they  will  not  comprehend 
vou." 

There  is  a  terribly  discouraging  truth  right  ther^;  and 
yet  the  history  of  this  world  has  demonstrated  that  this 
means  not  defeat,  but  only  delay.  I  have  no  fears  as  to 
the  outcome,  if  men  will  only  think.  One  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  religious  work,  then,  is  to  teach  men 
to  think,  to  teach  them  to  study,  to  use  their  brains.  When 
they  have  learned  to  study  and  to  think,  they  will  then  follow 
after  us. 
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There  is  one  other  obstacle  almost  as  discouraging  for 
the  time  as  this  last  one :  and  that  is  the  lack  of  faith  in  the 
multitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  time.  The  lack 
of  faith  in  human  nature  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  and 
educated  is  not  confined  to  one  class ;  but  it  is  represented 
by  both  the  extremes,  by  clear-headed  rationalism  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 
They  clasp  hands  across,  and  are  joined  together  in  one,  as 
to  this  great  distrust  concerning  the  intelligence  of  men. 
I  know  ministers  who  do  not  tell  their  people  what  they 
know  and  believe,  because,  they  say,  they  are  not  ready  for 
it.  They  do  not  dare  to  trust  their  pews  with  what  they 
know  is  truth.  Sometimes,  we  have  to  confess  that  there 
is  really  ground  for  this  fear.  I  was  told  in  New  York  last 
week  by  a  friend  that  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
P^piscopal  Church  was  recently  turned  out  of  his  church 
simply  for  preaching  the  antiquity  of  man.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  Darwinism  ;  but  he  dared  to  tell  them,  what 
every  schoolboy  knows,  that  man  had  been  on  the  earth 
more  than  six  thousand  vears,  and  thev  turned  him  out. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  ministers  cannot  tnist  their  pews,  if 
they  are  filled  with  that  kind  of  people ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
way  of  leading  on  the  intelligence  of  the  world  until  people 
learn  that  truth  is  safe,  and  that  it  is  the  only  thing  under 
God's  heaven  that  is  safe. 

The  timidity  of  the  ministry  and  this  distrust  of  the  people 
unite  in  keeping  them  in  this  quiescence  of  ignorance.  For 
example,  the  same  gentleman  who  said  that  the  majority 
of  men  were  fools  told  me  frankly  that  he  had  no  sort  of 
faith  in  the  common  masses  of  men ;  that  they  had  got  to  be 
amused  with  something,  and  that  it  might  be  the  church 
ritual  as  well  as  anything  else  ;  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
a  sort  of  cheap  police  arrangement  to  keep  the  people 
amu>ed  and  quiet. 

This  feelins:  is  the  same  as  that  which  underlav  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  was  at  last  its  ruin.  Keep  the  peoj.le 
in  i*;norance,  amuse  them,  give  them  corn,  feed  them,  give 
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them  the  circus,  and  we,  the  wise  people,  will  do  the  ruling  — 
is  what  they  said.  It  worked  well  for  a  little  while,  but  at 
last  this  monster  of  credulity  became  a  giilf  that  swallowed 
up  the  aristocracy  of  thought  and  wealth  and  life.  We  here 
are  tr}dng  another  experiment.  We  see  the  great  masses  in 
ignorance,  and  we  say,  Our  only  safety  is  in  making  them 
intelligent.  And  so  we  go  to  work,  and  tell  them  the  truth 
about  everything  except  religion.  It  must  be  our  business 
to  tell  them  the  truth  about  that. 

I  was  talking  with  a  wealthy  gentleman  from  Buffalo  a  few 
years  ago,  who  was  brimful  of  modern  thought,  well  read  in 
all  philosophic  and  scientific  questions  of  the  day,  but  who 
was  ready  to  talk  about  the  Church  as  a  humbug  (he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  a  minister).  At  the  same  time,  he  told  me 
that  he  was  a  regular  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
allowed  his  wife  to  attend  there  and  sent  his  children  there 
to  Sunday-school,  without  believing  a  particle  in  the  whole 
institution.  He,  too,  thought  ^*the  people"  were  fools,  and 
that  the  Church  amused  and  helped  to  keep  them  quiet. 

It  is  this  lack  of  faith  in  the  masses  that  stands  in  our 
way.  I  dare  to  say  concerning  this  city  of  Boston  that,  if 
all  the  men  who  do  not  believe  the  creeds  of  the  churches 
that  they  are  representing  and  supporting  were  to  march  out 
in  a  day,  eight  out  of  ten  of  those  churches  would  go  down 
for  lack  of  support.  These  men  are  paying  the  bills,  hold- 
ing the  pews,  sending  wife  and  children  to  the  service  ;  while 
they  themselves  have  no  faith  in  the  ideas  represented,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  people. 

But  I  leave  these  three  obstacles,  to  consider  three  points 
that  I  want  you  to  think  about  this  summer,  so  that,  when  you 
return  in  the  fall,  you  will  not  only  think  about  them,  but 
will  do  something  concerning  them. 

What  can  and  ought  we  to  do  to  help  on  the  wider  tri- 
umph, in  the  popular  thought  and  in  the  popular  life  of  this 
country,  of  the  religious  type  of  life  in  which  we  believe  ? 
That  is  the  practical  question  for  you  and  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hope  you  will  turn  this  society  of  ours 
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into  a  grand  missionary  organization.  That  is,  if  you  have 
in  your  minds  any  definite  thoughts  in  which  you  believe,  if 
you  have  a  grander  thought  of  God,  a  better  thought  of  this 
universe,  a  nobler  conception  of  man,  then  I  want  you  to 
join  hands  with  me  in  doing  just  as  much  as  we  can  to 
spread  this  thought  all  over  this  country.  It  encourages 
and  helps  me  in  my  work  beyond  anything  that  I  can  tell 
you  to  get  echoes,  as  I  do,  of  our  peculiar  utterances  from  all 
over  the  world.  One  day,  I  have  perhaps  a  letter  from  Cal- 
cutta ;  another,  only  the  other  day,  from  Honolulu ;  another 
from  the  Bermudas ;  now,  from  London  and  other  parts  of 
England ;  then,  an  order  for  books  and  sermons  from  New 
Zealand.  You  will  pardon  the  personality.  I  refer  to  it 
only  to  show  you  from  how  far  a  little  echo  may  be  heard. 

If  you  believe  as  I  do,  and  I  trust  that  your  being  here 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  year  after  year,  argues  that  you  do ;  if 
you  believe  in  these  thoughts  of  GK)d,  of  the  universe,  of 
man,  and  of  the  religious  life ;  if  you  believe  that  they  are 
worth  having  yourself,  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  some  organ- 
ized effort  to  make  them  heard  and  to  make  them  felt  all 
over  this  land.  Let  us  have  an  ambition  as  divine  as  any 
that  can  thrill  the  soul  of  humanity, —  an  ambition  to  be  a 
shaping,  leading,  lifting  force  in  the  life  of  this  countr\' ;  to 
make  the  people  wiser,  better,  nobler,  and  truer.  That  is 
one  thing  we  can  do. 

There  is  another  point.  We  must  learn  to  be  more  in- 
telligent, to  be  more  earnest,  in  the  training  of  our  children. 
All  over  this  country  there  are  Unitarian  children,  ration-- 
alists'  children,  supporting  that  which  represents  the  middle 
ages ;  and  it  is  our  fault.  As  a  specific  illustration  of  what 
I  mean,  I  refer  to  a  young  lady  in  whom  I  have  taken  an 
interest,  whose  father  and  mother,  against  my  advice,  after 
they  had  asked  it,  sent  her  to  a  convent  to  be  educated. 
And  then  the  father  was  astonished  that,  after  he  had 
planted  a  seed,  it  came  up.  Would  you  be  astonished,  if 
you  had  sent  a  little  child  into  a  house  where  there  was 
scarlet  fever,  if    she  should  have  scarlet  fever  afterward? 
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If  you  send  a  child  untrained  in  any  system  of  thought, 
without  any  clear  religious  ideas  of  her  own,  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  other  systems  than  your  own,  and  let  her 
stay  there  for  a  series  of  years,  ought  you  to  be  astonished 
if  she  takes  the  shape  of  the  die  that  is  stamped  upon  her  ? 
This  young  lady  said  to  me,  as  we  were  discussing  this  sub- 
ject :  "  I  can  hardly  think  without  bitterness  of  the  fact  that 
I  grew  up  in  my  own  home,  in  my  Unitarian  Church,  until 
I  was  a  young  lady,  absolutely  untaught.  I  was  never  taught 
anything  as  to  what  I  ought  to  believe,  or  why." 

Friends,  these  things  represent  great  principles  of  life. 
This  liberty  that  we  wear  so  lightly  to-day  has  been  won  by 
ages  of  bloodshed,  by  martyrs  burning  crisp  in  fagot  fires, 
through  torture  of  thumb-screw  and  rack,  through  struggle 
and  toil  of  men  and  women,  through  bleeding  feet  and 
aching  hearts ;  and  we  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  teach  our 
children  even  what  it  means  !  It  ought  to  be  a  shame  for  any 
man  who  knows  the  past  history  of  human  thought,  if  a  child 
of  his  goes  out  from  under  his  training  and  gives  counte- 
nance afterward  to  an  enemy  whose  supremacy  once  meant 
mental  and  moral  degradation,  and  that  will  mean  it  again, 
if  it  again  becomes  supreme. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  We  need  to  prove  that  we  have 
not  surrendered  religion  ;  that  we  have  not  given  up  our 
faith  in  the  universe,  or  its  heart  and  life  that  we  call  God. 
We  ought  to  prove  that  this  clearer  light,  this  broader 
thought,  makes  a  nobler  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
For  the  ultimate  test,  after  all,  is  there.  Suppose  I  go  to  a 
watch  factory,  and  the  superintendent  dilates  earnestly  on 
the  wonderful  machiner}'  they  have  invented  for  the  making  • 
of  watches,  and  places  the  emphasis  on  that.  What  I  should 
want  to  do  would  be  only  to  try  one  of  their  watches,  to  wear 
it  in  hot  weather  and  in  cold,  in  journeys  and  at  home,  and 
see  if  it  will  keep  time.  If  it  does  not,  I  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  their  machinery  or  their  inventions.  So  the 
ultimate  test  of  any  Church,  of  any  religious  type  of  life  or 
thought,  is  whether  it  turns  out  men  whose  hearts  beat  in 
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accord  with  the  heart  of  God ;  whether  the  men  have  a  ten- 
derer conscience,  a  keener  sense  of  justice,  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rights  of  their  fellows,  whether  they  are  nobler  in 
their  conception  of  human  life,  fairer  in  dealing  with  their 
fellow-men,  more  reverent;  whether,  in  fact,  they  are  com- 
pleter men.  If  we  cannot  make  broader,  deeper,  higher, 
truer  men  than  the  old  types  of  thought  were  able  to  pro- 
duce, then  the  old  types  of  thought  will  win  in  the  battle  for 
life ;  and  they  ought  to. 

Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  we  live  out  and  illustrate  a 
nobler  belief  in  God,  a  grander  thought  of  his  universe,  a 
higher  ideal  of  humanity.  If  we  do  this,  the  futtire  of  the 
world  is  ours. 


Father,  let  thy  light  and  thy  truth  come  into  our  hearts. 
Let  them  be  as  mainsprings  and  developing  forces  of  that 
which  is  noblest  in  ourselves.  And  let  us  so  illustrate  the 
power  of  right  and  of  truth  and  of  love  in  our  humanity  that 
we  shall  win  the  world  to  ourselves  and  to  thee.     Amen. 
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